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* Quiconque a une trop haute idee de la force et de la justesse de ses raisonne- 
mens pour se croire oblige de les soumettre а une experience inille et mille fois 
repetee ne perfectionnera jamais Іа physiologie du cerveau. "—GaALL. 


“І regard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy which can be 
said to indicate with anything like clearness and precision, man's mixed moral 
and intellectual nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating 
him in harmony with his faculties, as a being of power; with his wants, as a 
creature of necessity ; and with his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker 
and amenable to the laws declared by the all-wise Providence. ” 

` —Јонх BELL, M. D. 
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MR. JAY GOULD, 


THE EMINENT FINANCIER. 


- HIS most remarkable of men died 

on the 2d of December, 1892, 
aged 57. Probably as a financier no 
man in America outranked him in the 
vastness and boldness of his operations, 
and the clear-cut sagacity with which 
he administered them. He was a very 
quiet, unobtrusive man, seeking to live 
plainly and to keep himself private and 
apart from external display. 

We have before us a recent photo- 
graph, which is evidently an excellent 
likeness ; it is one of Sarony's, and the 
work is admirable, therefore the like- 
ness must be close. We never 
met the man, therefore the picture is 
our only guide. 

In temperament he was fine in 
quality, with & tenacious endurance. 
He was notrobust and strong for heavy 
work, but he was susceptible and in- 
tense. His hair was fine, nearly black, 
but wiry and hard, while his skin was 
thin and of fine quality, indicating 
quickness of feeling and clearness of 
thought. The form of the head and the 
expression of the face—in fact the whole 
make-up—indicate a thin skull, and on 
that account his brain was large for the 
size of his head. His wasa type of men- 
tality and organic development, which 
serves toevolve thought and intensify 
ambition. Those who are keen in feel- 
ing and clear in thought, vigorous in 
judgment and perception, are found to 
have very deep foldings of the brain, 
the convolutions deepening sometimes 
to the extent of an inch. In the post- 
mortem examinations of men whose 
mental character have been of a low 
order they have always found the fold- 
ings of the brain much less deeply 
marked. 

We judge this brain to be decidedly 
large for the size of the man. In figure 
he was slight, made up of fine fibre 
without fatness. He was lithe and 
limber, quick as a cat, sharp as an 
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eagle, and thus there was ample founda- 
tion for whatever he has been able to do 
mentally. In the temperament and 
make-up of this organization lay the 
foundation for the peculiarities of his 
mind and character. 

From the opening of the ear to the 
root of the nose there seems ta be enough 
distance to show ample perceptive 
power, the ability to acquire facts. But 
he was known specially for intellectual 
grasp, for the far-seeing power that 
deals with sense and consequence, or 
for that mental grip that seizes upon all 
salient facts and appropriates them to 
use. Nothing escaped his attention or 
consideration. He was a great master 
of facts and of the logical forces tbat 
would minister to the furtherance of his 
plans. 

The middle of the upper part of the 
forehead is quite prominent, showing 
he was a critic ina high degree. If he 
had been educated for the law or for the 
domain of philosophy he would have 
been a sharp exponent of thedistinctions 
and relations of facts and subjects. He 
was the master of his theme. Asa rea- 
soner, he let no fact escape; no cause 
or reason which might be brought to 
bear upon theconclusion was neglected. 

The upper part of the forehead seems 
to be large not only, but has theappear- 
ance of anextended growth and develop- 
ment in later years, as if it had out- 
grown the foundation, the base of the 
brain, showing he had used the reason- 
ing power much more than the ob- 
serving. 

He had a wonderful faculty for the 
study of mind and character. Heknew 
men and how to adapt himself to them 
in order to influence and control them. 
The crown of the head is high, from 
the opening of the ear overthe top, and 
in that crown of head, in conjunction 
with the intellectual breadth and sharp- 
ness we have mentioned, lay the emi- 
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nent power of the great railroad and 
stock operator. He believed thoroughly 
in himself, relied upon his own judg- 
ment and an inward consciousness that 
he knew as much about the subjects he 
had before him as anybody. Then his 
Firmness, being exceedingly large, 
enabled him to hold himself up to the 
work in hand and to stand against any 
amount of opposition. He was ambi- 
tious to be approved; suffered if he were 
scandalized or censured, but he had a 
desire to overcome opposition and diffi- 
culty, and he silently pushed his cause 
until he had reached the desired result. 

He had great power of construction 
and understood combination; appreci- 
ated the interworking of complicated 
affairs, and had he been devoted to 
machinery would have succeeded as an 
engineer. His was a mathematical and 
mechanical head, and was well quali- 
fied therefore to deal wisely with 
the facts and forces within his reach. 
His regard for property was strongly 
indicated, but it did not originate 
so much in the love of money as in 
the love of power which the possession 
of money gives. He was anxious always 
to be master of the situation, not so 
much through muscular force as 
through tact, policy, shrewdness, over- 
sight, keenness and persistency. He 
took few men into his confidence, and 
the great mystery of the street and 
newspaper world was, ‘‘ Where is Jay 
Gould? What is he planning to accom- 
plish?" Nobody seemed to know where 
he would come to the surface, and the 
very fact of his reticence and silence 
gave him great mastery over other 
people's plans and operations: but he 
concealed his own till he was ready to 
act. If he had been a player of chess or 
checkers he would not have held his 
hand over the board as if he were going 
to move this or that, but he would have 
sat silently, and when he got ready 
would have made a move perhaps on 
the side of the board remote from the 
one expected. Hence he found out the 
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strong and weak points of other people 
without exposing his own plans. 

The crown region of the head and 
the upper part of the forehead, 
the first giving determination, self- 
reliance, aspiration, persistency and 
independence, and the other giving 
logical power, reasoning and citicising 
ability, power to combine, organize and 
arrange affairs so that everything 
should fulfill its proper mission and be 
under his direction and supervision, 
were the great features of his mental 
constitution. 

His constructive and inventive power, 
bringing into use his Ideality, Spiritu- 
ality and Constructiveness with Caus- 
ality, were the working forces of his 
planning talent. He appears to have 
had ratherlarge Benevolence, and those 
who understood his private life inform 
us that he was liberal in his gifts, and 
that for years an eminent man of New 
York, no less a man than the late 
Thurlow Weed, was the almoner of 
large amounts of his money given for 
charitable purposes, We have known 
of several wealthy men who did not 
want everybody running after them for 
gifts, who would put a large sum of 
money into the right person's hand to 
be distributed, without the recipients 
knowing from what source it came. 

Mr. Gould's manner and history 
would seem to indicate that he had a 


. clearly-defined purpose which he fol- 


lowed with a persistent assiduity; that 
he had ambition to achieve the work he 
undertook, to win his way without help 
in spite of hindrance and opposition. 
The modesty of his mode of life, thesim- 
plicity of his style and the simplicity of 
his funeral ceremonies, in accordance 
with his wishes, serve to emphasize his 
whole manner of living. 8. 


Jay Gould was born at Roxbury, 
Delaware County, New York, May 27, 
1836. In spite of adverse circumstances 
he acquired a fair education, found a 
place as clerk in a grocery ; later ob- 
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tained employment in making surveys 
for a county map, published a history of 
Delaware County, and before 20 years 
of age had, it is said, acquired several 
tnousand dollars. After different busi- 
ness ventures he turned his attention 
when about 21 to railroading, and be- 
came a broker in railroad stocks in New 
York. General attention began to be 
attracted to his name in connection with 
that of James Fisk. jr., in the Erie R. 
R. affairs. It has been said that he 
withdrew all connection with Fisk at 
some personal sacrifice, and it is safe to 
infer from the man's social purity and 
distaste for everything rough and vul- 
gar that personal considerations had 
not alittle to do with their separation of 
interests. 
Great speculators get their wealth 
either by securing something through 
fortuitous or  preconcerted circum- 
stances at much less than its real value, 
and afterward building it up on a busi- 
ness basis, or by a steady rise in hold- 
ings through increase of population, and 
preventing successful competition. 
Through these means, which are always 
possible in proportion to the natural 
resources and growth of population of 
a country, backed by faulty politico- 
economic laws, the subject of this sketch 
made a large sum of money during a 
“corner” in gold in 1869, and later 
added greatly to his wealth by getting 
control of such important lines of com- 
muuication and transportation as the 
Missouri Pacific, the Texas Pacific, the 
Union Pacific, the Wabash, the Manhat- 
tan Elevated, and other railroads, and 
the Western Union Telegraph. In 
all large accumulations of wealth, un- 
less it be through mere growth of hold- 
ings, when it is less noticeable, some 
persons lose while the other gains, and 
we are not surprised that some harsh 
things have been spoken of the ** Little 
Wizard” of Wallstreet. who by financial 
adroitness, amassed the largest fortune 
in a given time of almost any man in his- 
tory. Ifone did not wish to be deceived, 
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he would have to make careful investiga- 
tion before believing special charges 
which have appeared in the papers 
against Mr. Gould’s conduct from time 
to time, yet the very nature and magni- 
tude of his undertakings must have 
made it necessary for him frequently to 
show an apparent coldness of heart and 
indifference to misfortune and suffering, 
something which those more humbly 
situated in life have less occasion to do 
unless naturally disposed. Through 
this feeling of “lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” some reject opportunities to grasp 
fbr wealth even when it seems within 
easy reach. Such individual accusa- 
tions against Mr. Gould's conduct have 
been made less frequently of late years 
for two reasons: First, as Prof. Sizer 
has said in the description of his charac- 
ter, that the reflectives have been more 
active of recent years compared with the 
perceptives and love of accumulating- 
power whilecertain of the organs pertain- 
ing to physical life, never very strong, 
were waning; second, because he oper- 
ated more to build up and makesecurethe 
great interests already in his possession, 
than to gain control of others, which 
might imply on the street their depreci- 
ation and afterward their rise. 

While Mr. Gould was free from many 
of the sins of commission that some 
place against themselves, in relation to 
gluttony, drink, etc., yet it is a question 
whether he did not commit to some ex- 
tent sins of omission in regard to the 
same mental and bodily organs that 
have to do with physical integrity. It 
is more than likely that most men with 
the same body which ke had would have 
died sooner, but we are disposed to 
think that had he rested more from his 
mental work, given less attention to 
business, and taken some healthful 
physical exercise, which implied mental 
relaxation, that he would have gotten 
a pleasure which justly goes with physi- 
cal well-being, and which would have 
amply repaid him for any resulting con- 
traction of business enterprises, and 
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perhaps have prolonged his life. Still, 
as length of life is, by some, measured 
not by years, but by certain results, 
Mr. Gould may have enjoyed better tie 
work accomplished than an increase of 
years which called for some change of 
habit and thought. 

In 1856 he married Miss Miller, the 
daughter of a wealthy New York citi- 
zen, to whom he was very much at- 
tached during her life, and whose death 
in 1891 was a severe blow to his health 
and happiness. They had three sons 
and two daughters, George J., Edwin, 
Howard, Helen and Annie. Only 
George and Ed win are married, the for- 
mer to Edith Kingdon, the latter to a 
step-daughter of Dr. Geo. F. Shrady. 

His winter home was in New York 
City, his summer residence at Ir- 
vington, on the Hudson. His will, 
recently probated, covers seventy-two 
millions. His chief holdings were left 


‘*trusted,” i.e., not to be broken up. 
In person he was small of stature, 
somewhat stooped, wore a full beard, 
had sharp, piercing black eyes, was mod- 
est in demeanor but self-possessed. It is 
said that he was kind to all subordinates, 
from the greatest to the least, but doubt- 
less with his keen judgment of men, 
and intense desire to carry out his pur- 
poses, he chose them for their ability to 
fill a particular place, and expected 
them to discharge fully the duties de- 
volviug upon them. 

The exact cause of his demise has not 
been made public, but it is pretty certain 
that his lungs were affected, and the 
narrowness of the temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe would show that these organs and 
those pertaining to alimentation were 
not, especially of recent years, strongly 
innervated by the brain. His body lies 
in the family mausoleum at Woodlawn 
cemetery. R. 
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THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
(CONTINUED.) 


ONTINUING our descriptive series 

of the larger buildings that will 

form the nucleus of attraction to the ex- 
pected throng of visitors this year at the 
great Exhibition, we introduce to the 
reader the structure io contain the 
naval exhibit. This wil] be an essen- 
tially novel affair, as a glance at the 
illustration shows. To all appearances 
it is a full-sized model of one of the new 
coast-line battleships. It is erected on 
piling on the lake front in the northeast 
section of Jackson Park. It is sur- 
rounded by water and has the appear- 
ance of being moored to a wharf. The 
structure has all the fittings that belong 
to the actual ship, such as guns, turrets, 
torpedo tubes, torpedo nets and booms, 
with boats, anchors, chain cables, davits, 
awnings, deck fittings, etec., ete., to- 
gether with all appliances for working 
the same. Officers, seamen, mechanics 
апа marines are detailed by the Navy 
Department during the exposition, and 
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the discipline and mode of life on our 
naval vessels are completely shown. 
The detail of men is not, however, as 
great as the complement of the actual 
ship. The crew gives certain drills, 
especially boat, torpedo, and gun drills, 
as in a vessel of war. 

The dimensions of the structure are 
those of the actual battleship, to wit: 
length, 348 feet; width amidships, 69 
feet 3 inches; and from the water line 
to the top of the main deck, 12 feet. 
Centrally placed on this deck is a super- 
structure 8 feet high with a hammock 
berthing on the same 7 feet high, and 
above these are the bridge, chart-house, 
and the boats. At ihe forward end of 
the superstructure there is a cone-shaped 
tower, called the '' military mast," near 
the top of which are placed two circu- 
lar *'tops" as receptacles for sharp- 
shooters. Rapid firing gunsare mounted 
in each of thesetops. The height from 
the water line to the summit of this 
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military mast is 76 feet, and above is 
placed a flagstaff for signaling. 
The battery mounted comprises four 


13 inch breech-loading rifle cannon ; 
eight 8-inch breech- loading riflecannon; 
four 6 inch breech-loading rifle can- 
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non; twenty 6-pounder rapid-firing 
guns; six l-pound rapid-firing guns; 
two Gatling guns, aud six torpedo tubes 
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or torpedo guns. All of these are placed 
and mounted respectively as in the 
genuine battleship. On the starboard 
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side of the ship is shown the torpedo 
protection net, stretching the entire 
length of the vessel. Steam launches 
and cutters ride at the booms, and all 
the outward appearance of a real ship of 
war is imitated. This unique element 
must claim a large share of the interest 
of visitors, illustrative as it will be of 
recent advances in naval equipment. 
Another structure of imposing di- 
mensions that will ‘contain material 
representing scientific and industrial 
achievments from all parts of the world, 
is Machinery Hall, of which the design 
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of and across а lagoon from the Agricult- 
ural Building. The building is spanned 
by three arched trusses, and the interior 
presents the appearance of three rail- 
road train-houses side by side, sur- 
rounded on all the four sides by a gal- 
lery 50 feet wide. The trusses are built 
separately, so that they can be taken 
down and sold for use as railroad train- 
houses. In each of the long naves 
there is an elevated traveling crane 
running from end to end of the building, 
for the purpose of moving machinery. 
These platforms are built so that visitors 
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was furnished by a firm of Boston 
architects. This has been pronounced 
by good authority second only to the 
Administration Building in the mag- 
nificence of its appearance. This building 
measures 850 x 500 feet, and with the 
Machinery Annex and Power House will 
cost about $1,200,000. It is located at the 
extreme south end of the park, midway 
between the shore of Lake Michigan and 
the west line of the park. Itis just south 
ofthe Administration Building,and west 
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may view from them the exhibits be- 
neath. The power from this building is 
supplied from а power- house adjoining 
the south side of the building. The 
engraving shows a part of the main 
fagade, sufficient to impress the reader 
with its really beautiful style. The 
situation is very convenient for access 
of both exhibitor and visitor by land 
and water, and its relation to other 
buildings of the main group has been 
defined in a former number. 


—— tie e —— 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


MR. B. J. GRAY. 

Tne early part of Mr. Gray's life was 
spent in teaching and in the dissemina- 
tion of the science he loved—Phre- 
nology. He was for some time in the 
“forties” a student of the Fowlers, and 
for the most of two years he made phren- 
ological examinations in their office. 
He was a natural teacher and an easy 
writer, stating his facts succinctly; a 
close observer, he loved Phrenology as 
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he did his life and placed it always on 
high moral ground. 

ln the earliest days of the California 
gold fever Mr. Gray was stricken with 
it. Hethought that, by going to Cali- 
fornia, he could secure money which 
would be of benefit to Phrenology. He 
went, but wassoon prostrated by illness 
and died, and Phrenology lost one of its 
early advocates. 

He was gifted and well qualified to 
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make a mark in the world, but his 
journey to the west coast proved an un- 
wise step, as it resulted in his early 
death. His purpose was good, but his 
physical strength was not equal to his 
desires; being accustomed to the com- 
forts of an eastern home, he was de- 
prived of what had become necessities 
in his life by going to the region of the 
‘golden gate" when California was in 
its transition. 

Mr. Gray was an accurate delineator 
of character; very intuitive and quick 
to draw inferences. He had a large 
development of the perceptive organs, 
and they, in connection with the organ 
of human nature, were specially inter- 
ested in the action of the organs as ex- 
hibited in character, hence phrenlogical 
facts seemed to be specially in his line, 
and he communicated wany such to the 
JOURNAL, and philosophised upon those 
exhibitions of character. We will give 
one fact in illustration. It is ‘‘ the case 
of a man about fifty years of age, 
illiterate, who had previously given but 
little thought to religious or moral 
subjects; but, becoming much excited, 
and having his fears unusually alarmed 
under the influence of a protracted re- 
vival meeting he attended, his organs 
of Veneration and Marvelousness be- 
came excessively exercised, во much so 
as to produce violent pain in the coronal 
region of the brain ; the corresponding 
mental manifestations were coincident 
with the doctrines of phrenological 
science. The intense action upon these 
organs caused him to have visions in 
his sleep. At times, as he supposed, 
Christ, clothed in white, appeared at 
his bedside and conversed with him, 
until the pain in the organs of Marvel- 
ousness and Veneration became so in- 
tolerable asto wake him from his reverie. 
The cause of his headache was ascribed 
by both friends and physicians to a dis- 
ordered stomach, hence he resorted to 
medicine. But on hearing him relate 
the story of his vision, and that the 
pain became more intense immediately 
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after it than at any other time, I was 
satisfied thatthis was its procuring cause, 
and accordingly advised him to bathe bis 
head (especially the top portion) freely 
in cold water, to labor moderately, and 
especially to divert his mind as much as 
possible from the subject upon which it 
had been excited.” 

Awong the articles Mr. Gray con- 
tributed to the JOURNAL was an instruc- 
tive and interesting one on ‘‘Con- 
tinuity." Another was on ‘‘ Education,” 
from which we make the following 
quotation: *'The true nature of mind 
has not long been understood, nor have 
the exalted ends to which this knowl- 
edge would necessarily lead, been ap- 
preciated until the cheering rays of 
Phrenology dawned upon our mental 
sight. Phrenology furnishes a standard 
by which all the phenomena of mind 
are clearly indicated, and its laws easily 
comprehended. These laws are per- 
manent and uniform, and may be as 
certainly known and defined as mathe- 
matics, or any of the natural sciences, 
aad that system of mental discipline 
can only be a correct one which har- 
monizes with them. The fact that the 
character of mind is solely dependent 
upon the kind and quality of organiza- 
tion, and the modifications made by 
culture should ever be kept in view. 
Although much of the existing error is 
owing to hereditary influences, yet it is 
chiefly attributable to improper train- 
ing. Culture should be so directed as 
to train the faculties, as they are suc- 
cessively developed by nature. There 
are few with naturally so unfortunate 
an organization as not to yield to the 
reforming induence of a judicious and 
virtuous instruction. Nor would this 
ever be the case, were not nature per- 
verted. So long as the organization— 
and consequently the character—is 
modified and changed by the plastic 
hand of culture, neither fate nor neces- 
sity can attach itself to the conduct of 
morals farther than the force of circum- 
stances exerts its influence. Both indi- 
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viduals and masses must either improve 
or degenerate according to the natural 
or unnatural exercise of the faculties, 
which are educated continually by all 
the associations and influences brought 
to bear upon them, whether designed or 
accidental. 
MR. J. STANLEY GRIMES. 

Mr. Grimes is a native of Boston, 
Mass., and probably became interested 
in Phrenology at the time Spurzheim 
visited that place. In 1838, he was ac- 
tive in the phrenological field as a lec- 
turer and practitioner in the science. 
In 1839 he wrote a book entitled, “А 
New System of Phrenology," in which 
he seemed to take satisfaction in mak- 
ing divisions and in giving names and 
definitions which no other ‘‘ Phreno- 
logian ” had ever done. In the preface 
he says, ‘‘ Admonished by the history of 
the past, it is without any feeling of 
presumption, that I present to the notice 
of the scientific public my new system 
of Phrenology ; conscious that it must 
contain many errors which future ex- 
perienee, and just criticism cannot fail 
to detect. I appeal with confidence to 
the justice and candor of phrenologians. 
I invite their criticisms as a favor, and 
when I am convicted of error, either in 
facts or conclusions, I shall take great 
pleasure in making acknowledgments.” 
He also said, ‘‘Spurzheim greatly im- 
proved the nomenclature and classifica- 
tion of the organs ; and also contributed 
much towards giving a more philo- 
sophical account of the anatomical 
structure of the brain." 

Mr. Grimes, following in the foot- 
` steps of Spurzheim endeavored also to 
improve the nomenclature and classifi- 
cation of organs as given according to 
Spurzheim. His book was criticised 
some what, and his system of Phrenology 
seems to have been adopted by few. 

To the writer it seems to be very 
crude, as well it might be, as it was 
written in Mr. Grimes’s youth and when 
he had studied Phrenology but a short 
time. Not being a scholar, he wrote 
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then some things which probably now, 
in his mature years, would not be satis- 
factory even to himself; however, his 
temperament was of the enthusiastic 
kind, and he became very sincerely 
interested in Phrenology and deserves 
credit for trying to do his best. 

Mr. Grimes still lives, and is doubtless 
as much interested in the subject as 
formerly, although we have not heard 
of his lecturing for many years. He was 
president of the ‘‘ Western Phrenologi- 
cal Society at Buffalo when he 
wrote his book, and successfully 
labored for several years in New York 
and other States. The book is full 
of statements of facts that came under 
his own observation and which he used 
as illustrations of his argument. The 
following is one: ‘‘ When I visited the 
State prison at Auburn, N. Y., in com- 
pany with several of my class, I called 
their attention to the general deficiency 
of Conscientiousness among the con- 
victs ; it was in some instances so strik- 
ing as to be perceptible by allof us at 
the distance of several rods." 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS, 


—-- 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ; 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Ot peace on earth, good-will to теп; 


"ТШ, ringing, singing, on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a clime, 
A chant sublime, 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men, 


-—— 4 
Yet, unforgotten where it lies, 
That seed of generous sacrifice, 
Though seeming on the desert cast, 
Shall rise with bloom and fruit at last. 
Whittier. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


HUMAN PURSUITS, AND HOW TO 
STUDY THEM PHRENOLOGICALLY. 


FRIEND and former graduate of 
the American Institute of Phre- 
nology has written a letter asking infor- 
mation through the JOURNAL relative to 
the faculties and talents necessary for 
the different forms of legal practice, or 
what special faculties and temperaments 
are related to the different phases of law 
practice, in reply to which we propose 
to respond through the JOURNAL. The 
letter is this : 

Professor Nelson Sizer—Will you 
kindly inform us as to the requisites 
necessary to the different classes of law- 
yers to make each a success. 

1. Criminal lawyer; 2. Railroad law. 
yer; 3 Realestate lawyer ; 4. Corpora- 
tion lawyer ;5. Pleaders; 6. Advisers. 
7. Drawing legal papers, and any others 
here omitted. 

I would like to have you name the 
faculties necessary for each one, the 
temperaments, etc. I believe that Lin- 
coln could never have succeeded so well 
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as he did had it not been for his faculty 
of Mirthfulness, and some lawyers seem 
to achieve wonderful success without 
the faculty of Wit. I have a great ad- 
miration for the profession, although I 
wish people would do so well that most 
of the law practice would be unneces- 
sary. Your remark in the course of 
lectures that ''A lawyer should be 
honest,” strikes me favorably. In a 
criminal suit crime is not necessarily on 
both sides, and a lawyer might not es- 
pouse the side of wrong. Then what 
would the wicked side do? I know a 
lawyer whom I believe in, and who has 
good success on either side of the ques- 
tion, and I do not see how he can, and 
be strictly honest. Some lawyers can 
carry conviction on the side of error. 
There is a sentiment that alawyeris true 
to his client, though that client may be 
a double dyed villain. 
Yours truly, 
E. C." 

This opens a broad field for thought 
and comment, and possibly a difficult 
one. The general question arises, 
“ What kind of an organization is neces- 
sary for a lawyer?” A man who bas 
intellect can deal intellectually with the 
practice of the law, but how he shall 
deal with it must depend largely upon 
what his other faculties аге" If a man 
has strong moral seutiments, Conscien- 
tiousness, Benevolence, Veneration, if 
he loves God and desires to work 
righteousness, if he loves his fellow men 
and wishes to do justice, he can be a 
lawyer, and make it a noble profession; 
and it may properly be said just here 
that I sincerely believe that a man who 
knows enough, and has moral power to 
appreciate duty and truth, can practice 
Jaw in the fear of God and in the love of 
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the human race. Не can be as clean 
and untarnished in his thought and 
word and work as Infinite Wisdom and 
Truth wishes him to be, and to empha- 
size this thought, it affords me pleasure 
to refer to a man who figured liberally 
in the law during this century, and who 
resided in Hartford, Conn. His name 
was Seth Terry, and he was always 
spoken of as ''Deacon Terry." А 


glance at his picture will show that he 
had a massive intellectual development. 
His front head is high and broad and 


t ==: м 
MEI 
SETH TERRY, 


massive ; it also shows a good develop- 
ment of the moral region. He was be- 
lieved to be as honest a man as ever lived 
in that ancient common wealth ; but he 
found that the way law was ordinarily 
managed, he had to comein contact with 
chicanery and all kinds of trickery and 
unfair dealings on the part of those op- 
posed to him, and he became disgusted ; 
so he quit practicing in the courts, and 
he opened on his own account a kind of 
court of counsel. He would meet per- 
sons who had a disagreement, and by 
mutual consent they would come to- 
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gether to his office, and each state his 
case to Mr. Terry, and he would exam- 
ine each party carefully, sitin judgment 
uponit, and decide the question for them, 
and they would accept his decision as 
final, and unite in paying such a fee for 
his services as was deemed requisite ; 
and so he practiced law as a kind of ju- 
dicial manager, or mutual judicatory. 

Men who study law are as varied in 
their talents and character and mental 
make-up as men who follow commercial 
or mechanical or other industrial pur- 
suits, there is likely, therefore, to be a 
grade of lawyers at the opposite extreme 
of the one to which we just referred. 
There are some in the opposite end of 
the scale, we know, who are called 
"shysters"; they are, in their profes- 
sion, what some men are who do not 
conform to the honorable rules of labor, 
who are called ‘‘scabs.” Isupposethat 
men who are admitted to the bar are 
technieally understood to be men of 
good moral character, as a man who is 
granted a license to sell liquors is sup- 
posed to be or, at least, is technically 
required to be, a man of good moral 
character. A man went before the 
Board of Excisein New York, desiring 
a license for the sale of liquors, and he 
was told that he would have to bring 
some reference as to his good moral 
character ; his other requisites appeared 
to be satisfactory. He looked up in as- 
tonishment, and asked ‘һа has a 
good moral character to do with selling 
whiskey?" and some lawyers perhaps 
may have thesameidea ; they might not 
expect or desire to practice law morally. 
The bad and dishonest habits practiced 
by this lower grade of lawyers have led 
some people to think that a practicing 
lawyer could not be an honest man, and 
that a strictly honest man would not 
practice law. We suppose there are 
honest merchants and honest mechan- 
ics and honest publicoffice-holders— why 
not honest lawyers ? 

A lawyer may be talented, as keen as 
a razor, and yet immoral. If weare not 
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misinformed. there are lawyers in large 
cities whose business it is, or who accept 
it as a part of their business to give ad- 
vice to rogues as to how they may com- 
mit their crimes and evade the punish- 
ment of the law—lawyers, in short, who 
advise villains how to be more villain- 
ous, and cover up their tracks. Hence, 
if a man wants to take a bribe, he is 
counselled not to accept it in the shape 
of a check, not to accept it in anything 
but money, and not to accept it appar- 
ently himself, but to have it passed over 
to some friend of his, who, perhaps, 
will receive just such another or similar 
service as an excbange for his part in 
this dirty work. Lawyers, doubtless, 
are like other people— graded from top 
to bottom. We have no idea that law- 
yers are any worse than other people; 
they may know better than other people 
how to do wrong and avoid detection. 

If the people at large, aside from law- 
yers, were to become moral and correct 
in conduct, character and purpose, the 
lawyers would not have the temptation 
offered them that they now haveto do 
rascally tricks. If a man accepts a temp- 
tation, there is also a tempter, and he is 
as bad as the one tempted. 

Every day, if occasions offer, we ad- 
vise young men who are our customers, 
that they may study law and keep a con- 
science clean and clear, and practice law 
to the honorable end of life. If one-half 
of the accusations brought against law- 
yers for being dishonest are true, I know 
of no field so promising as that of the 
law for strictintegrity, with talent and 
culture sufficient to make one’s excellent 
character available and well-known. 

If so great a number of lawyers are 
dishonest, an honest man among them 
will count; his services will be sought. 

I had a man under my hands for an 
examination, and when I had finished, 
I said to him: “Sir, what is your pro- 
fession?” ‘І аш а lawyer,” he said. I 
replied, ‘‘You ought to succeed well 
from the description I have given you ; 
you ought to be able to command re- 
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spect, and keep a clear conscience," I 
said. ''Where do you practice?" Не 
replied, “І practice in Springfield, 11.’ 
This happened perhaps ten years after 
Lincoln's death. I laid my hand on his 
knee, and said, ' Then you knew Abra- 
ham Lincoln?" *' Yes; I knew him well." 
“What about him as a lawyer and as 
a man ?? I asked. Не replied, '' Mr. 
Lincoln and I were not on the same po- 
litical side; I did not vote for him, and 
what Isay has no political bias; but I 
was really glad when he was elected. 
He wasa fine lawyer ; he wasgetting all 
the best practice; he would not take a 
case into court which he did not hon- 
estly think ought to win, and when a 
client came to him and stated his case, if 
occasion seemed to him to require it, he 
would say, *I cannot take that case into 
court.’ ‘Why not? I will pay you well 
for it. ‘Of course, that you are able 
to pay is well understood,’ Mr. Lincoln 
would reply, * but I cannot afford totake 
it.) ‘Why? ‘Because you ought not 
to win; you cannot win honestly; I 
cannot try to help you win.’ ‘But I 
will pay you well for the work, I want 
to give my opponent all the law he 
wants, and I want you to help me win.’ 
Lincoln would say, ‘You have no money 
to lose in punishing this man ; you can- 
not afford to waste $100 in a case like 
that. Bring the man here to my office, 
and I will see what I can do toward mak- 
ing a settlement without the cost of a 
trial and a judgment.’ So in this way 
Mr. Lincoln would settle more cases out 
of court than he tried. In this way he 
would not smother his reputation or try 
to help some villain hide his crime. The 
result was that Mr. Lincoln got nearly 
all the good practice in that vicinity, 
and when he brought a case into court, 
it was tacitly understood by the bench, 
the bar and by tce populace at large, 
that Lincoln was on the right side, and 
that he would get a verdict.” 

Men who practice on that principle 
rarely lose a case, unless it is through 
the stupidity of the jury, or by the brib- 
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ing, through friondship or by money, 
some members of the jury, and then a 
costly new trial may rectify it. It may 
be asserted, and perhaps without dis- 
pute, that there are less temptations for 
dishonesty and fraud in cases before 
court than there is practiced in commer- 
cial transactions, because before a court 
there is a judge, and the proceedings 
must be in accordance with legal forms. 
The judge often prevents questions be- 
ing asked that might be treacherous, 
and lawyers that want to take advantage 
are often snubbed and sometimes re- 
buked by the court, and occasionally 
they are disbarred. 

I have had a grocer's clerk tell me 
several lies or misrepresentations in re- 
gard toa fifteen-cent serubbing- brush, 
which he said was composed of the best 

.material and workmanship, which led 
me to look at it; if he had said nothing, 
it would have gone into the basket and 
passed, but the veneering which was 
nailed upon the back of the brush, to 
cover up the butt of the bristles, was a 
thin piece of sappy pinetimber, and it was 
cross-grained and very rough, and it 
was tacked on with common carpet 
nails, and wherever a nail was put in it 
cracked the timber, and the first time it 
went into the water the back of that 
brush’ would crack, warp and come off. 
If a lawyer misrepresents relative to a 
case involving hundreds of dollars and 
also reputation, it is not quite so mean 
as to tell two orthree lies about a fifteen- 
cent serubbing-brush. 

If A. T. Stewart had no other claim to 
memory and respect, he should not be 
forgotten, for the fact that he established 
in New York and indirectly in the 
whole country, the one-price system of 
selling goods, which now prevails 
widely ; it is now the rule rather than 
the exception. It used to be said that a 
man's coachman or cook could buy any- 
thing at Stewart’s on as good terms as 
the millionaire master himself could. 

The first question of inquiry relates to 
criminal lawyers. Of course, all law- 
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yers need general intellect, and the 
better it is developed the more capable 
they are. If, then, any lawyer requires 
clear Perception, a good Memory, Com- 
parison aud Casuality, a criminal law- 
yer should possess these, but we think a 
criminal lawyer should have in addition 
large Conscientiousness to give him a 
sense of justice and a clear sense of 
moral motive ; heshould also have large 
Cautiousness to make him wary, 
guarded and careful. He ought also to 
have large Secretiveness to make him 
able to trace criminal purposes, and to 
account for various acts of the criminal 
before and after the fact. A person with 
small Secretiveness would have an idea 
that a person would take a straight line 
if he wanted to commit some crime. A 
man with small Secretiveness would 
have no idea that a person who wanted 
to crack a bank or rob a store or commit 
a highway robbery at a certain place, 
would start and go the other way, when 
he set out to do the work, and if it were 
proven that a man was seen going down 
the street at noon in an opposite direc- 
tion from which the crime was com- 
mitted, he would have no idea that he 
would slip out at some lonely place in 
the road, and go around the mountain 
or hill and double back uptown where 
he expected to meet at a given hour his 
victim or his opportunity for crooked 
work ; buta man with large Secretiveness 
would be suspicious, and likely to think 
of all such double methods. 

A criminal lawyer should have also a 
first-rate judgment of human character, 
should be able to appreciate the motives 
and purposes involved in a transaction. 
А criminal lawyer on either side needs 
the qualities that belong to a detective. 
In 1851 or'52 a young man came into 
our office and asked me for an examin- 
ation. I noticed he had & wonderful 
development of the organ we call Hu- 
man Nature, located at the centre of 
the top of the forehead, about where the 
hair generally commences. Laying my 
hand on the organ, I said to him, ‘You 
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would make a good Police Justice in 
New York. Iftwenty five culprits were 
brought into your court, you would, on 
coming in, take a seat, and quietly scan 
each person, and you would adjudge, in 
your own mind, the class of crime each 
would be likely to commit, and there 
would be one ortwoin respect to whom 
you would wonder what they werethere 
for; you could not see anything of the 
criminal in their looks, and when the 
cases were presented, you would be 
pleased, and possibly proud, of the fact 
that you had been all over the matter in 
your own mind, and that you were cor- 
rect.” He said, ‘‘that’s enough—that 
will do,” and he jumped up. I said, 
“ Hold on, I have but just begun.” He 
said, ** No, that will do, that isall I want 
to know. Mr. Fowler was in our city 
(I live in Chicago) a short time ago lec- 
turing, and some of my friends per- 
suaded me to go upon the platform, and 
be examined in public, and the first thing 
Mr. Fowler said was, ‘This man would 
make a good policeman; he would 
smell a rogue three miles.’ I am not 
much known in New York; my home 
is in Cnicago ; my name is Allen Pin- 
kerton ; possibly you may have heard 
of my name." 

He would have made a good lawyer, a 
good magistrate, and he became a good 
and world-renowned detective. 

A lawyer who has Human Nature 
large, and Secretiveness and Language 
large, will cross-examine a witness who 
is telling a lie, and do it in such a man- 
ner as to entrap the false witness. We 
are not now speaking of modest, bash- 
ful witnesses; they are sometimes per- 
haps unfairly treated by men who do not 
know anything but the thought of vic- 
tory. A criminal lawyer ought to have 
large Firmness and Self-esteem so as to 
be persistent in his line of duty, and 
also command the respect of all men. 
We hardly need to add that a criminal 
lawyer on either side should have a good 
memory to hold the knowledge of law 
and also to be able to carry in his mind 
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the history of the case. He should have 
good Language to express handsomely 
and definitely his thoughts. A court 
should not have to sit all day and listen 
to an untrained and uneducated man in 
his blundering methods of treating 
cases. Keenness of intellect and culture 
belong to such a profession. Eloquence, 
ordinarily, and a good memory, large 
Language and a fertile imagination are 
indispensable to complete results in that 
noble profession—the practice of law. 

It is supposed that a lawyer knows if 
his clientis guilty. Some criminal law- 
yers demand to know the whole truth of 
the whole case before they will touch it. 
I have frequently read of instances in 
England where a barrister would throw 
up his brief, and abandon the whole 
case in the midst of it because he had 
been deceived by the solicitor who had 
instructed him, and this act put a hun- 
dred feathers in his cap of honor. 

Another abuse in the trial of criminal 
cases is the clogging of the progress of 
the trial by bringing about a disagree- 
ment ofthe jury, taking exceptions, and 
carrying the case to higher courts. In 
this State, cases which had been sen- 
tenced to execution by electricity have 
been sent to the Court of Appeals, and 
an effort was made to carry one case 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the men who did it were not 
ostentatiously trying to prove the man 
innocent, they accepted his guilt, and 
were trying to baffle the law, and make 
& miscarriage of justice through some 
technical flaw at a needless and useless 
expense to the State of many thousands 
of dollars. Sometimes the indignation 
of the public makes short work of a cir- 
cuitous and tardy management in court, 
and takes justice in its own hands ; it is 
called '* Lynch Law." We must defer 
the consideration of the other types of 
lawyers mentioned in this article, as 
there are many phases of law practice, as 
in commercial business and other voca- 
tions, but will continue the subject in 
future numbers of the JOURNAL. 
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HEADS AND FACES 
AND WHAT THEY INDICATE. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


CHAPTER 1. 


We are sometimes questioned in this 
manner: ‘‘How do you study a face? 
How do you study a head? How do you 
study the whole constitutional make- 
up so as to feel a good degree of confi- 
dence in the result? І am interested in 
faces, and I think I can determine in- 
telligence by looking at a face as a 
whole, and I can tell Amiability from 
Severity of disposition. But how do 
you study the complexities of mental 
development? The great outlines of 
character, I suppose, are not difficult to 
be understood, but the biography, the 
warp and woof of a man's character 
and a woman's or a child's spirit and 
disposition, how do you get at all that? 
For instance, I see an eminent and ex- 
cellent person, who has lived long 
enough to havea bald head, it may be 
as round as a billiard ball. Men talk 
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about bumps, but there are no bumps in 
such a head, therefore, how can you 
determine characteristics ?? 

In replying to such questions, or any 
others which may arise in the minds of 
thinkers, readers and observers, we beg 
to say, in the first place, that we never 
have studied heads by means of bumps. 
Nothing pleases us so much as to see a 
handsome, well-formed head, or a face 
without any peculiarities of facial ex- 
pression, or a head without any bumps, 
hillocks or inequalities of cranial devel- 
opment; the most evenly developed 
head and the most uniform type of face 
is artistically and practically the best. 

We study these heads from the centre 
of the brain at the medulla oblongata, 
or the capital of the spinal cord. The 
brain is developed by fibrous extension, 
and the length of these fibres which 
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terminate at the surface of the brain 
determine the development of the cere- 
bral mass. 

In these outlines we present to our 
readers, in one sense, a new departure 
in phrenological illustrations. There 
are several lines radiating from the 
opening of the ear in these outline 
heads, and represent the mode of brain 
growth and development as we study it 
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taken by photographic process, the dis- 
tance from the lens to the centre of the 
bust in each case was the same; so the 
result of the different outlines represents 
the relative size and form of each of the 
casts. | 

In Figure 1, we have the great Daniel 
Webster, who, in his lifetime, was called 
“ godlike,” for his majestic presence 
and his superb breadth of mental life. 


FIGS. 1 TO 4.—1, WEBSTER, 2, CALHOUN. 3, MARTIN. 4, HILLINGS. 


in real life by distances from brain 
centre, not by bumps. The four 
busts which are represented in each 
of these groups of drawings, one a set 
of side views, and the other the out- 
line backview of each head, are copied 
from original casts, taken from the heads 
during life; and these pictures being 
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Figure 2, is that of the cast of John C. 
Calhoun, the great southern statesman. 
These two busts were the only casts ever 
taken of Websfer and Calhoun. They 
were carefully taken by the artist, Clark 
Mills, of Washington, in Washington, 
therefore being casts and not models, 
they represent the exact size and form 
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of the heads of these two great men ; 
there is not the difference of the thick- 
ness of a postal card, at any rate, on the 
portions that were not covered with 
hair, and this was wet and laid close to 
the head; and Mr. Webster had but 
little hair in 1847. 

Figure 3, Martin, the murderer, it will 
be observed, has a low and retreating 
forehead, the moral region is low, and 


was 7 inches ; that of Calhoun was б 3-8. 
The vertical elevation, from a linedrawn 
from the opening of each ear, in Web- 
ster was 5 3-4 inches; that of Calhoun 
was 51-4. The caliper measurement, 
from the opening of the ear to the centre 
of the tophead, making rather a diag- 
onal line, was in Webster 6 3-4 inches ; 
and in Calhoun 6 3-8 inches. 

The head of Martin (Fig. 3) 15 7 7-8 


FIGS. 5 TO 8.—1, WEBSTER. 2, CALHOUN. 8, MARTIN. 4, HILLINGS. 


it is broad and heavy at the base, and 
extends backward from the ear, consid- 
erably beyond either that of Calhoun or 
Webster. Я 

Figure 4 is а drawing, taken as we 
have described, from a cast of the head 
of one of the Hillings family of idiots. 
We have the mother and five adult chil- 
dren ; this is one of the children. 

Remember that the opening of the 
ear in all these portraits is the central or 
focal point; they are matched at that 
point, and the development in each 
direction is in exact accordance with 
nature. 

The caliper measurement of Webster's 
head, from the centre of the forehead to 
the most prominent part of the back- 
head was 9 1-4 inches ; that of Mr. Cal- 
houn was 8 1-4 inches. The diameter 
of Webster's head, just above the ears, 
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inches from front to rear. The vertex 
at Firmness—the head runs up narrow 
at the top, akind of wedge—is 5 1-4 
inches high, and itis 6 1-4 inches from 
ear to ear, and from the opening‘of the 
ear to the centre of the tophead by cali- 
pers—that is, a straight line from the 
opening of the ear as a caliper would 
measure it—is 6 1-8 inches. The head 
No. 4 measures 6 inches from front to 
rear; it is 4 3-4 inches high, andj5 
inches wide just above the ears. 

We may say, therefore, distinctly that 
phrenologists, who understand what 
has been taught, from the days of Gall 
and Spurzheim until now, do not look 
for bumps, as many persons seem to 
suppose, as if the last half inch of a 
man's head was made into waves like 
those of the sea, the crest showing 
power and the trough weakness. We 
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sometimes find heads of the same length 
from the forehead to the back head, but 
one will be two inches wider above and 
about the ears than the other, but they 
may also be of the same height from 
the ear upward, the difference being in 
the development of the side head, and 


that the phrenologists who understand 
the subject do not look for hills and 
hillocks, for bumps and ridges; yet, 
sometimes one part of the head will be 
an inch farther from the centre than 
another part, It is not uncommon to 
find the front half of the head to resem- 


FIG. 9. A WIDE HEAD. 


yet there is no bump, no little hill or 
hollow, but the general breadth of the 
head shows it. А small apple may be 
as round as any other, there are no hol- 
lows in it because it is small; another 
apple is Jarge, but there are no bumps 
on it, itis made up of general fullness 


FIG. 10. A NARROW HEAD, 


and length of fiber from the centre to 
the circumference; and if the reader 
will bear this thought in mind, as we 
proceed to explain and illustrate this 
important matter, and we hope to settle 
it once and for all time, and it is this 
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FIG. 11. 


ble one parent, whose head measured 
21 inches, and the portion of the head 
back of this part will abruptly increase 
in size, representing the other parent, 
who had atwenty-three inch head; it 
does not make a bank nor a wall where 


A HIGH HEAD. 


FIG. 12. 


A LOW HEAD. 

it rises rapidly to a larger form, and 
thus represents a head that measures 
23 inches. Nothing is more common 
than to find the forehead constituting 
about one-third of the length of the 
head, and the back and front head rep- 
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resenting a 22-inch head, but the sec- 
tion between being piled up massively, 
so as to represent a 23-inch head, and 
nothing is more common than to find 
the middle section ‘of the face, from the 
corner of the eye to the corner of the 
mouth, large as compared with the fore- 
head and chin ; and that middle section 
of the face corresponds to the middle 
section of the head ; and while we are 
here, we may say also that the chest 


the heavy eyebrows, and with it a mas- 
terful constitution, imparted that pecu- 
liarity to his progeny, which is not 
easily effaced. Another line of people 
will have the marked development of a 
long позе with a peculiar straightness ; 
another family or line of families will 
have the Roman nose ; another family 
will have the nose broad at the bridge, 
or broad at the wings. Then there are 
peculiarities of mouths in some fami- 


FIG. 13. DANIEL WEBSTER, 


corresponds with that portion of the 
face and head; and we hope to make 
these points as clear to others by com- 
parison as they are to us. 

In the wonderful intermingling of pe- 
culiarities of character by marriage and 
birth we find developed eccentricities of 
features and eccentricities of head. In 
one line of progenitors there is some- 
times a characteristic feature of the 
face, a massiveness over the eyes, and 
heavy eyebrows, which will run for half 
a dozen generations, and mark all the 
children, because the ancester who had 
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lies, in others we find the mark of some 
progenitor who had prominent teeth, 
and a heavy, hard-looking upper lip, 
with a great groove in the centre, and 
some men who have that, and whoshave, 
the upper lip looks like a mass of 
granite, quarried and sculptured into 
shape. Another family will have the 
softer upper lip, rolling out instead of 
being curved partly under; then there 
are families who will have the heavy 
uader lip, heavier than the иррег, "а 
prognathous under jaw. In another 
family wesee the retreating chin, almost 
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absurdly so, and a short under jaw, and 
we advise such men to weara beard to 
cover it, if they cam; then other families 
will have a broad, strong, protrusive 
chin. Now, none of these peculiar 
forms of features are beautiful; they 
may be majestic, they may be resolute, 
and they may indicate steadfastness, 
they may indicate duty well done, or 
being well done, or determination to do 
duty. 

In studying heads, we sometimes find 
a forehead very protrusive in the lower 
part, but retreating upward and back- 
ward. Another person has а moderate 
development across the brows, and 
heavy upper forehead—what we call a 
beetling forehead ; another is narrow at 
the temples, and the face is compara- 
tively sharp ; another is bulged at the 
temples, wide and massive; one head is 
heavy just above the ears, and tapers 
off both ways, front and rear. Another 
is wide at the upper back region of the 
head and wide or narrow in front; one 
is straight up and down at the back, 
another stands out, and has a long, 
and graceful curve. Another is high at 
the crown ; one is well rounded in the 
middle' and top-head, and another is 
comparatively flattened, and in some 
heads there seems to bea kind of hollow 
at the top, it is less than flat in that 
region. 

In speaking of faces, one has broad 
cheek bones and another narrow ; onea 
long, protrusive mouth and heavy lips ; 
another has à prim mouth with thin 
lips. When people talk of heads and 
faces they seem to appreciate and enjoy 
saying, '' А person has regular features, 
a fine, expressive face." Another has a 
tt well-rounded, handsome head." Wo- 
men, when talking of their babes, will 
speak of one as having a very beautiful 
head, so symmetrical and graceful in 
all its lines; and another has a long 
head, sharp in front and rises at the 
crown, and they think it is queer, and 
wonder what it indicates, and especially 
young mothers when they see their first 
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babe, almost without any forehead, and 
the crown looming up, they are afraid, 
and sometimes ask us if the child will 
ever have a better-shaped head, and if 
we think the child will ever know any- 
thing ; four months afterward they for- 
get to ask such questions; the head 
comes into shape and is amply devel- 
oped. Of course, the infantile head 
changes rapidly in form. 

A cat's brain is about the size of an 
ordinary apricot or the egg of a bantam 
chicken ; it is developed by fibres, and 


FIG. 14. A CAT. FIG, 15. А MONKEY. 


when the fibres stop extending the limit 
of the brain developmentis reached. A 
dog has a larger brain, and a monkey 
still larger; and the length of fibre is 
the mode of the increase of brain from 
that of the smalles to the largest, 


FIG. 16. A DOG. 


When we examine a given head we 
measure it in circumference and in 
several other ways. Westudy its rela- 
tion to the size of the body and the 
manner in wnich it is nourished, 

The method we adopt in the cases of 
Figs. 1 to 8 shows the relative size of 
the head, and the measurements which 
we give indicate the real size. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


THE TEACHER’S SOURCES OF INSPIRATION, 


T> the school-journal, Mr. James 
Buckham speaks warmly and ap- 
preciatively of the teacher's vocation. 

The profession of teaching is one 
whose success very largely depends 
upon the enthusiasm with which 
it is conducted. A teacher who lacks 
this quality seldom accomplishes the 
best results in his work, no matter how 
faithfully he may toil. The laborer’s 
soul must be in histask. The way to 
impart knowledge is to love, not only 
knowledge, but the privilege of sharing 
it with others. And this sincere love of 
the teacher’s chosen task grows out of 
the inspirations peculiar to it. No pro- 
fession has nobler ideals or more inspir- 
ing possibilities to uplift and inflame the 
souls of those who devote themselves to 
it, than the profession of teaching. Let 
us glance at a few of the sources of the 
teacher's inspiration. р 

First of all, there із the lofty consider- 
ation that the teacher’s influeuce is, 
above all others, save that of a parent, 
the formative influence in the Jife of the 
young. The hand of the teacher, like 
the hand of the potter, determines the 
shape and character of that finer human 
clay, which God sends into the world so 
plastic and impressible, but which so 
quickly hardens into the fixed and firm 
outlines of character. There are other 
processes in life which contribute to the 
development and completion and еш- 
bellishment of character, just as the 
potter's clay must go from his hands to 
those of the glazier and the decorator ; 
but the shaping of life, the determina- 
tion of its general purpose and trend, 
depend in large measure upon the kind 
of instruction and the kind of influence 
which are brought to bear upon the 
young in the school-room. Let the 
teacher reflect that each day and hour 
he is shaping, from material in compar- 
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ison with which the finest Par'an mar- 
ble is gross and worthless, statues more 
beautiful and more immortal than those 
of Praxiteles, and the inspiration of the 
thought should flood his whole being 
with such a joy and passion of service, 
that every day of toil should be haloed 
with sanctity, and every hour of restful 
reflection filled with thankfulness and 
consecration. ‘‘ What chisel can carve 
an angel?" asks the poet. Truly, no 
chisel of steel ; but with a diviner instru- 
ment, the influence of character upon 
character and mind upon mind, the 
teacher is every day cleaving and shap- 
ing some immortal son of God, whore 
being shal] outlast the sun and stars. 

А second source of the teacher's in- 
spiration is the thought that education 
is the great world-moving and world- 
determining force of today. The 
avenue to success in any department of 
life now lies straight through thetemple 
of knowledge- All great industrial, 
mechanical, scientific and literary 
achievement must be purchased with 
the gold of education. The teacher, 
then, stands at the gateway of power. 
He is the guardian and the steward of 
the world’s most priceless treasure. In 
imparting knowledge to others he is dis- 
charging the most noble and important 
service possible to man. The teacher 
sustains very much the same indispen- 
sable relation to the intellectual prosper- 
ity of a nation that the farmer sustains 
to its material prosperity. All material 
wealth depends upon the fruit of the 
soil. So all intellectual wealth depends 
upon the fruit of the school, the kind of 
equipment which our boys and girls, 
our young men and women, are getting 
from the educational institutions of the 
land, 

Once more, there is inspiration for the 
teacher in the fact that the greatest 
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minds in the history of the race have 
believed in him, extolled him, and en- 
couraged him. Where will you find, 
in all classical literature, ancient or 


modern, a passage which belittles or ` 


condemns the work of the educator? 
While other professions, even the most 
sacred, are often assailed and decried, 
genius has but one sentiment, one ut- 
terance, for the instructor of youth. The 


saluation of literature to the educator is · 


always, ''salve/! benedicite!” From 
the earliest bard to the most modern of 
essayists, those whom God ‘ whispers 
in the ear" have a message of kindliness 
and respect for the teacher. What 
grander inspiration than to be well 
thought of by those who have thought 
the best? When the poet and the phi- 
lospher, the essayist and the preacher, 
the scientist and the man of affairs, with 
one voice unite to honor the teacher, is 
there one who shall stand up in our 
midst and say that the life of the educa- 
tor lacks the power of inspira.ion ? 
alc v. 
" APPERAFILE "—(AFIER A WHILE.) 
E was the sweetest little boy you 
ever saw, charming in every 
way. Hewasonly three years old, and 
he had a wonderful intelligence and the 
most angelic nature. He was always 
winning and friendly. He talked all 
the time, and wanted to be talked to as 
well. With all his amiability and win- 
someness he was not oneof those babies 
than can be set down with a lot of 
wooden animals or tin soldiers to amuse 
themselves; he wanted real flesh and 
blood to match his powers with, and a 
great deal of what he called “tention.” 
His poorlittle widowed mother was very 
sad and distrait, losses and troubles had 
come upon her so thick and fast; but 
she loved her boy to her very heart's 
core. She was often absent-minded, 
and failed to answer his little demands, 
and this he resented sadly with a trem- 
bling of his pretty lips. Hetold his old 
auntie of his troubles: 
“Му mudder wont lissen to me when 


I tells my "Пе stories; she des doze and 
fits in ernudder tair and’ooks in de fire.” 

The dear little dimpled sweet-faced 
angel of a boy had only one failing, and 
that was procrastination; he never was. 
quite ready for anything. Were his 
hand to be washed? “Waita minit H 
me'll tum apperafile." Was he called 
to dinner? 
me'll be dare apperafile." Wasa drive 
proposed? ‘‘ Me's payin’ fait tain now; 
me’l] be yeddy apperafile.” 

It came to pass in this sad world of 
ours that the poor little sorrow-worn 
mother fellill. Thedear baby hovered 
around her all the time, performing 


Jovely little ministrations that seemed 


strangely wise for his tender years. 
His little hands, like crab-apple blos- 
soms in their pinky fairness, were so 
helpful and steady; the tiny feet, winged 
with love, were fleet to do his ‘‘ mud- 
der's " bidding. Finally, the day came 
when his dear ‘* mudder,” orthe mortal 
part of her that he loved, could not last 
much longer, and, callingthedear, wise 
baby to her side, she talked io him in 
her low caressing voice. 

" Now, darling, mother has to go on 
a visit to a sweet, far-away country, 
where God lives ; she can not take you 
with her now, but you must be a good 
boy, and you can come there some time. 
She will see your papa and your pretty 
aunties who went there when she was 
like à June rose—and all this pain and 
coughing will be over." 

His great, wondering eyes rested on 
hers, not sadly, but full of interest in 
his mother's pleasant journey. Then 
she kissed him, and oh, how she strained 
him to her heart! Friends gathered 


around to say a few last faltering words; 
she answered them calmly, with that. 
unselfishness that had made her life so 
beautiful, but the last low whispers 
were for her little man: 

“ Youll come to see me sometime, 
won't you, darling ?" 

He nestled his bright head down on 
the heart that was growing chill, and 
said: '* Yes,mudder,tell Dod me'll bedare 
apperafile."— Harper's Young People. 


“Ме ain't hundry now; © 
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A WORD TO MOTHERS. 
HE only efficient temperance 
society will be that made up 
of conscientious mothers, who not only 
add line upon line and precept upon 
precept, but who are willing also to add 
an every-day example.” 

This remark, or something like it, 
was made by an old gentleman lately 
who was giving his opinion on the pro- 
hibition question. The only way to 
bring about the long desired result 
according to his argument is to educate 
the children up to it, and although I 
fully agreed with him as to the feasi- 
bility of inculcating temperance prin- 
ciples in the minds of the young, I 
could not help thinking that it would 
be wise to continue working in other 
ways meanwhile. 

But his words brought to mind acon- 
scientious mother whose acquaintance 
-it was my good fortune to make years 
ago. I well remember how scrupulously 
she carried her temperance principles 
into hercookery. It wasthecustom of the 
women of that locality to use ciderin their 
mince pies, as this was a home product 
and more easily obtained than brandy, 
but not adrop of it would this consistent 
temperance advocate use. She hated 
the vile stuff. It was the habit of an 
eld gentleman who lived in the family 
to keep a mug of cider standing in the 
pantry, from which he would occasion- 
ally take a swallow. This hethought no 
harm, and not a man in the neighbor- 
hood considered himself more temper- 
ate. But I can see now the look of 
disgust which would pass across that 
lady's face when occasion required her 
to touch that mug. 

When her youngest son had grown to 
manhood he became the owner of a cer- 
tain lot upon which he was advised to 
erect a cider-mill, and for the locality 
no building could have been made more 
profitable. But this young man had 
been too thoroughly trained to be will- 
ing to barter principle for profit, and the 
cider-mill was never built. 
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This lady had a daughter who was 
the mother of two fine girls. From 
babyhood these little ones evinced great 
love for the cause of temperance, and 
when but 7 and 9 years old drew up a 
total abstinence pledge, and obtained the 
names of nearly half the people in the 
neighborhood, both old and young. The 
youngest would often mount a cricket 
and deliver a temperance lecture, much 
to the amusement of the family. 

These children lived in a by-place, 
and had never heard a temperance lec- 
ture in their lives, and though well pro- 
vided with suitable temperance liter- 
ature, I doubt if they ever had seen 
a pledge. Neither did they belong to 
that unfortunate class who learn to hate 
alcohol through acquaintance with its 
terrible work. I doubt if a more tem- 
perate family could be found. Even to 
the fourth and fifth generation back 
upon the mother’s side, these children 
might trace aclean ancestry, and nearly 
as good a record could be shown upon 
the father’s side. 

The mother of these little girls would 
sometimes say ‘‘If my girls were boys, 
what grand temperance men they would 
make,”; but was always reassured and 
more than satisfied when she remem- 
bered that through these little women 
the chain might be indefinitely length-: 
ened. The grandmother of these 
children was not one who advocated 
the cause with many words; in fact, I 
think she said less than most, so it was 
not what she did, so much as what she 
was, whichsenta long train of influences 
adown the years. 

Let us then, dear sisters, live out the 
old aphorism, ''Be what you would 
have your children to be.” 

MRS. 8. Е. KENNEDY. 
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EDUCATING THE WHOLE CHILD. 
HILE the common sense of man- 
kind teaches that the whole 
nature of the child—body, mind and 
heart—should be educated, a common 
notion has prevailed that the school 
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should educate the mind alone. Nor 
has the current psychology corrected 
this notion. Separated on the one hand 
from physiology, and on the other hand 
from sociology, current psychology has 
become but little more than a logical 
consideration of the mental powers, 
according to theconception of some one 
man or of some school of philosophy: 
and, what is worse, the inte'lect las 
usually been made so prominent that 
the feelings-and the will have been 
almost leftin abeyance. Theconnection 
of mental life with organic life has re- 
ceived but little, if any attention ; even 
the nervous system, upon whose action 
the mental and spiritual life of man are 
so dependent, has been hardly touched 
by the current psychology. Moreover, 
the study of animal life, of savage life, 
of child life, and of man as shown in 
biography, history and literature, has 
been lost to the common psychologist 
engaged in studying the workings of 
his own mind, and in metaphysical 
speculations too fine or too lofty for 
common humanity. 

Dr. Hopkins in this country, and 
Froebel in Germany, have taught that 
the whole nature of the child must be 
understood in order that he may be 
trained aright. ‘‘The wholechild must 


Бе sent to school," and so trained there 


that his whole nature will grow in 
beauty and strength. Then the short- 
comings of the schools will diminish ; 
word-knowledge without a basis of real- 
ity will disappear ; theminds of children 
will take in what is adapted to their 
nurture and culture; and the powers to 
strive for and to accomplish will be 
strengthened and perfected. 
ELLIS PETERSEN. 


Me UN 
EARLY MENTAL DEYELOPMENT. 

OTH common observation and the 
closest scientific study have made 

it plain that youth is the period of 
sense ascendency. From this most im- 
portant conclusions follow, which we 
can not ignore without paying a heavy 
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penalty. Attention has been called to 


the infant in order to show that, prior 
to all school education, Nature asseris 
herself, and points the way in which the 
human brain and mind develop. Any 
education that overlooks these facts is 
directly against the organization we 
possess, and must be more or less of a 
failure. How far our methods have 

еп and are in harmony with them I 
shall presently attempt to show. 

For the moment let me follow the 
child out of the stage of infancy into 
that of school age. The boy of five, 
let us suppose, is sent to school 
a perfect stranger to books and the 
usual educational equipment. Every- 
thing on the road to school attracts him 
to such an extent that iikely enough he 
may arrive late. When at school the 
teacher may tind him so restless that 
the question of keeping him in order so 
that he shall not disturb others is а: 
matter of serious difficulty. So long as 
he can be kept in action things go well 
enough, but to keep this activity witbin 
conventional bounds is the problem. 

Very often repressive measures that 
quite paralyze his nature are resorted 
to in order to adapt his organism to the 
environment instead of the reverse 
being attempted. It is forgotten too 
often that if this young creature were 
not active, even restless, impulsive, in- 
attentive—i. e., ever ready to secure 
some new impression—he could not de- 
velop after Nature's plan.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


->04 

THE CHILDREN’S BUILDING. 
T should be noted that the young 
folks of American society will be 
represented at the Chicago Exposition 
by a special department, where their 
interests in many ways will be cared 
for. From the circular on the subject 
sent out by the managers, it will be seen 
that the object is not only to provide a 
place where children can be cared for, 
but to be instructed as well. This build- 
ing will prove an attractive feature for 
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many besides the mothers. It goes 
without saying that in many cases it 
will be impossible fer women to visit 
the World's Fair without taking their 
children, and in so doing they will wish 
the little ones, as well as themselves, to 
take the fullest advantage of the educa- 
tional facilities there offered. With 
these ends in view, the children’s home 
has been designed, which will give to 
mothers the freedom of the Exposition 
while the children themselves are en- 
joying the best of care and attention. 

In the children’s house will be pre- 
sented the best thought on sanitation, 
diet, education and amusements for 
children. А series of manikins will be 
so dressed as to represent the manner of 
clothing infants in the different coun- 
tries of the world, and a demonstration 
will be made of the most healthful, 
comfortable and rational system of 
dressing and caring forchildren accord- 
ing to modern scientific theories; while 
their sleeping accommodations, and 
everything touching their physical in- 
terests, will be diszussed. Lectures will 
also be given upon the development of 
the child's mental and moral nature by 
improved methods of home training. 

The building will have an assembly- 
room containing rows of little chairs, 
and a platform from which stereopticon 
lectures will be given to the older boys 
and girls about foreign countries, their 
languages, manners and customs, and 
important facts connected with their 
history. These talks will be given by 
kindergartners, who will then take the 
groups of children to see the exhibits 
from the countries about which they 
have just heard. This audience-room 
will also be available for musical, dra- 
matic and literary entertainments, which 


will be carefully planned to suit the. 


intelligence of children of varying ages. 
——— — —94.-«— —————— 

To КЕЕР Eyes BRiGHT.—AÀ French- 
woman who appears to know what 
she’s talking about, has this to say on 
the subject of eyes : ` 

“ Never rub your eyes, nor allow 
your children to do so from their cra- 
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dles. Veils are bad for the sight, es- 
pecially those spotted or covered with a 
pattern; so escliew veils when you can, 
or wear the softest, clearest net when 
obliged to do so. Never read in bed or 
when lying ona sofa. Always sit with 
your back to the light when engaged in 
reading or working. Pale blues and 
eens are the most restful wall papers 
or the eyes, whereas red is exceedingly 
fatiguing. Do not read, write, or work 
longer than two hours together with- 
out resting your eyes and closing them 
fully five minutes. Be most careful to 
live in a dry house оп dry soil. Attend 
to the digestion, for did not Milton de- 
clare his blindness to proceed from the 
effects of dyspepsia? If the eyes be 


.weak, bathe them in a basin of soft 


water, to which a piuch of table salt and 
a desert-spoonful of brandy (or alcohol) 
has been added." 


ә 


Mamma, is 
the sky a cur- 
tain hiding heav- 
en from our sight? 
Are the moon and sun 
but windows made to give 
the angels light? Are the 
stars bright flashing diamonds 
shining from God's hand afar, 
and the clouds, but veils of vapor 
dropped from heaven floating there? 
If the sun's a window, mamma, don't 
the angels through it peep,ere it kisses 
earth at even watching o'er us while we 
sleep? Is the rainbow just a. 
ribbon, girding heaven and 
earthabo ut, or a railing 
made of roses so the angels 
won't fall out ? Is the sighing 
in the tree tops songs of 
praise so me 
angelsings,and 
the snowy 
flakes ofwinter 
feathers falling 
from their 
wings? Árethe 
dew-drops 
brightly shin- 
inginthe early 
morning hours 
kiss-spots left 
by elves and 
airies, where 
they slept 
among the flow- 
ers? Is the 
lightning rock- 
ets flying when 
the Prince of 
Glory сошев ? 


n 
the thunder 
but the rattle 
of the baby 
argels'drums? 


? ? ? 
—Good Housekeeping. 
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KNOW, THYSELF. 


NE can not help admiring that 
exhortation which was written 
on the wall at Delphi, for in it is found 
the true key-note to success and fame. 
We find it to be the foundation upon 
which all the truly great men of all 
times have built, for he who would 
improve himself must first know him- 
self. History shows that this was in- 
culcated by Socrates, the pre-eminent 
teacher of practical ethics, who meas- 
ured every species of knowledge by its 
tendency to make man better, and 
regarded this maxim as the summary 
of wisdom. Foremost among the vari- 
ous divisions under which man may be 
studied are anthropology, psychology, 
and physiology. 

As the term implies, anthropology 
treats of the entire man, body and soul, 
physically and intellectually. It treats 
of man in natural history; it investi- 
gates him as a complex whole, as varied 
in temperament, race, sex, and age; as 
affected by climate, civilization, and 
various other surroundings. It even 
inqui-es into the formation of man and 
discusses the influence of the soul upon 
the body and the influence of the body 
on the sou], and various other phe- 
nomena often considered as confined to 
other special divisions; but it notices 
and records these phenomena only as 
they may beseen by general observa- 
tion and require no scientific analysis or 
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demonstration. Psychology, the term 
meaning discourse of the soul, takes up 
the study of thesoul where anthropology 
lays it down, and in the term are 
included the ordinary terms mental 
philosophy, intellectual philosophy, 
metaphysics, etc. Since psychology is 
built entirely on experience it is an 
intensely interesting as well as instruct- 
ing science. This part of the study of 
man is one that should be pursued by 
every one, for it teaches the methods 
for making ourselves better by reflecting 
upon our own natures, and our own 
personal experience. It teaches the 
principles of self-control and self-im- 
provement, for it is obvious that one 
can not improve his character until he 
knows what his character is. Moreover, 
psychology teaches us how to put our- 
selves in the condition of others and 
thereby causes us to cast off the un- 
gainly robe of selfishness and replaces 
it by unselfish feelings, sympathy, and 
divine charity. That psychology is 
indispensable to eduation needs no 
argument, for those who impart knowl- 
edge to others must become so thor- 
oughly acquainted with their own 
infirmities and sensibilities as to be able 
to answer questions which may arise 
regarding the methods of imparting 
knowledge to others through the habits 
and knowledge which result only from 
intelligent self-study. 
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It should be remembered that psy- 
chology is by no means antagonistic 
with material science, although in 
reflecting upon our intellectual faculties 
we discover in them certain laws which 
seem to differ widely from those to 
which we have been accustomed.. This 
generally results from a tendency to 
resolve the soul into matter or to study 
matter by the soul, which is in every 
instance a serious fault, for the soul 
must be regarded as governed by the 
laws of psychology orspiritual laws, the 
material by material or physical laws. 
And while material science is parallel 
to psychology it does not, in reality, 
conflict with it, and they may be com- 
pared to two trains which may move 
along in tbe same or oppesite directions 
without collision. 

Physiology treatsofthe morethorough 
examination of the functions of the 
body, and is one of the most import- 
ant divisions of the subject under con- 
sideration. We can not look upon 
the wonderful machine which the deity 
has placed upon the earth to preside 
over creation without admiring the 
beauty of its form and thesymmetry of its 
parts, yet how often we see this noble 
structure deformed simply by dis- 
Obedience to the laws of nature. Nature 
governs all her works by simple laws, 
and when these laws are discovered the 
explanation of her most involved phe- 
nomena are often brought within the 
grasp of human reason. It is theduty 
of each individual tostudy the laws of 
nature, and especially those which are 
known to govern the operations of the 
human frame in health and disease. It 
may be argued that this is the duty of 
the physician and the surgeon, and 
others more intimately connected with 
medical science. Certainly it is, but it 
is also the duty of every person tostudy 
the wise ordinations of nature that regu- 
late the operations of the human system, 
во as to avoid doing those things which 
tend to interfere with the workings of 
nature, for when nature’s Jaws are dis- 
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obeyed,disease invariably results. Asthe 
beast is endowed by nature with instinct 
which teaches it to avoid the poisonous 
herb, so are human beings endowed with 
certain mental faculties, by the proper 
employment of which they are taught to 
shun those things which will prove 
detrimental to them, as well as to grasp 
that which will prove beneficial. 

There are certain deformities of the 
human body which result from acci- 
dental weakness or unfavorable circum- 
stances surrounding the individual, but 
now and then they fall upon the inno- 
cent child as the bitter curse of Provi- 
dence upon the errors of the parent and 
seem to stand out as monuments of 
Divine wrath. Asexamples may be men- 
tioned curvatures of the spine and 
club foot. But there are certain deform- 
ities that are brought upon individuals 
by a lack of knowledge or judgment on 
their own part or on the part of parents 
or instructors and a consequent viola- 
tion of natural laws. For instance, 
curvatures of the spine often result 
from relaxed ligaments and weak 
muscles, which are caused by imperfect 
nutrition of the osseous and muscular 
system; and the habits and attitudes at 
many schools of our land, and even in. 
some homes, are admirably adapted to 
give the greatest possible effect to these 
causes of deformity, and not until the 
study of man himself become more 
general, and the relations he bears to 
his fellow-beings and the duty he owes 
to himself and his Maker be made the 
subject of more thorough investigation, 


will these evils be obviated. J. H. E. 
———— M .-4— — — —— 


OVERCOATS AND CATCHING COLD. 
7^ OME practical comments by the 
editor of the American Medicat 
Journal on the common use of over- 
coats are worthy of a much more exten- 
sive reading than that obtained by even 
a popular medical monthly. They are 
the following : 
This is the season most appropriate 
for a little serious reflection on the sub- 
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ject of clothing. Nothing seems more 
simple than to adapt clothing to the 
weather by the addition of thicker flan- 
nels and overcoats as the occasion 
requires. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that just in proportion as the 
garment superimposed upon the ordi- 
nary clothes is effective in producing 
warmth, it acts by arresting evapora- 
tion of warm vapor from the body. 
The warm vapor rises througb the 
clothing, and is prevented from escap- 
ing in proportion to the thickness of 
clothing. Thick garments become 
saturated with the vapor. 

An overcoat hasa good general effect 
while kept on, but the moment it is re- 
moved evaporation takes place more 
readily, and the'body is placed in a 
‘ cooler" as it were. Place a damp 
cloth around a butter-dish, and the 
vapor passing off abstracts the heat and 
leaves the contents of the cooler refri- 
gerated. 

An overcoat does not prevent the 
underclothing from being saturated 
with moisture, but actually tends to 
make moisture accumulate therein. 
The evidence of this is the sense of 
genial warmth felt while the coat is 
worn, and the moisture perceived espe- 
cially under the arms and sides of the 
chest. 

We take off the overcoat as we enter 
а house, and that, too, precisely at the 
moment when muscular activity is 
suspended. Our change in environment 
now is greater than we sometimes 
imagine, and nothing requires greater 
care than to know just how to protect 
our bodies from ‘catching cold” at this 
unguarded moment. It is opposed to 
all the rules of health to allow clothing 
to become saturated with perspiration 
and then take off the external covering 
and suffer rapid cooling by evaporation. 
While if it were designed to do this at 
the worst possible time, probably none 
worse could be found than when muscu- 
lar exercise has been discontinued. 

It would be far better to wear but one 
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coat at a time and make whatever 
change may be necessary by removing а 
thin coat and replacing it by a thicker 
one when going out doors, and the re- 
verse when coming in. If, instead of 
wearing overcoats, people would wear 
coats of different thickness, according to 
the weather and the atmosphere of 
rooms, they would avoid the dangers of 
cooling by evaporation. The saturated 
garments with moisture would be thus 
removed, and the body would be dried 
off instead of the garment. 

We believe no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of colds, lumbago, muscular pains, 
rheumatism, and the more formidable 
results called chills and fever, may be 
traced to ‘the carelessness and want of 
knowledge wpon the methods of protect- 
ing the body in these particulars. The 
avoidance of these perils require the 
greatest care and a thorough knowledge 
as to the laws of evaporation. 


—_—“ Фә — 
IRREGULARITY IN EATING, 


T is most evident that people of all 
classes need frequent admonition 
with regard to eating at regular times. 
The following from the Boston Journal 
of Health is therefore appropriate : 

A common cause of indigestion is ir- 
regularity respecting the time of meals. 
The human system seems to form habits, 
and to be in a degree dependent upon 
the performance of its functions in 
accordance with the habits formed. In 
respect to digestion this is especially 
observable. If a meal is taken at a 
regular hour, the stomach becomes used 
to receiving food at that hour, and is 
prepared for it. If meals are taken 
irregularly, the stomach is taken by 
surprise, so tospeak, and never in that 
state of readiness in which it should be 
for the prompt and perfect performance 
of its work. 

The habit which many professional 
and business men have of allowing their 
business to intrude upon their meal 
hours, quite frequently either wholly 
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depriving them of a meal, or obliging 
them to take it at an hour or two later 
than the usual] time, invariably under- 
mines the best digestion intime. Every 
individual ought to consider the hour 
for mealsa sacred one, not to be intruded 
upon by any ordinary circumstances. 
Eating is a matter of too tremendous 
importance to be interrupted or delayed 
by ordinary matters of business or 
convenience. 

The habitof eating should becultivated 
early іп life, Childrenshould be taught 
to be regular at their meals, and to take 
nothing between meals. This rule 
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applies to infants as well as to older 
children. The practice of feeding the 
little one every time it cries is a most 
serious one to its weak, digestive organs. 
An infant’s stomach, though it needs 
food at more frequent intervals, two to 
four hours, according to its age, requires 
the same regularity which is essential 
to the maintenance of healthy digestion 
in older persons. The irregularity 
usually practiced is undoubtedly one of 
the greatest causes of the fearful 
mortality of infants from disorders of 
the digestive organs, as appears in our 
mortuary reports. 


———— —9,«————————— 


MODERN FOOTBALL. 


[ILLUSTRATED.] 


N the PHRENOLOGICAL for December 
we published photographs of some 
notable bicycle riders. In the present 
issue our readers are treated to views 
from another field of athletics or sport, 
that of football. 

Loveof muscularamusement or sport 
is a characteristic common to human 
beings and of many of the lower ani- 
mals. In the former, it is partly the 
outgrowth of mental faculties whicb, 
comparatively speaking, are above the 
physical, and partly of those intimately 
related to the bodily organs and of the 
demands of those organs themselves. 
The desire for lively sport depends to 
some extent also upon the stage of 
growth of the tissues or their degree of 
maturity. This fact accounts in part 
for the greater playfulness of children 
and young people, and also of pups, kit- 
tens, calves, colts, etc., than of the older 
being. In thecase of the human race 
artificial conditions and false education 
have much to do with the more or less 
complete eradication of the playful 
tendency in maturer years. Some chil- 
dren are taught to believe that it is 
morally wrong to ''waste" time in 
play, while others, through want, are 
compelled to labor constantly; and still 
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others, through desire to acquire fame 
or wealth, smother any natural ten- 
dency to relaxation and play. 

The mental and physical peculiarities 
of the individual will determine the 
choice of any particular kind of sport. 
Persons of active temperamentand large 
development of a part of the temporo- 
sphenoidal lobeof the brain,usually indi- 
cated by wide or projecting cheek bones, 
love that kind of sport which takes them 
out of doors into the fresh air. This 
tendency is enhanced by a projecting 
lowerforehead,orperceptiveorgans;and 
if there be breadth between the ears, indi- 
cating Destructivenes, while the topand 
back head are not strongly developed, 
indicating rather small social and moral 
organs, the individual will prefer hunt- 
ing and fishing. Older years will shun 
such sports as require much suppleness 
of body and quick mental change. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
some persons remain young in body as 
well as mind longer than the average, 
and longevity seems dependent to a 
great extent upon capacity for youth- 
fulness and liveliness in the mental 
tone. 

To excel in football and enjoy it, one 
must have good! physical development, 
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predominance of the motive and vital  viduality, Comparison and Eventuality. 
temperaments, suppleness and tough- This is a rough-and-tumble, sociable 
ness of tissue structure, good healthand game, and is more likely to be partici- 
rather strong cerebral organs related to pated in by those who have large 


GROUF OF FOOTBALL PLAYERS CF A COLLEGE TEAM. 


animal life. In the intellect the per- Friendship, Combativeness, Approba- 
ceptives are called into play, especially tiveness, Self-esteem and moderate 
Weight, and we may mention Distance Cautiousness than by those with a dif- 
(recognized by Vimont), Locality, Indi- ferentdevelopmentofthese organs. То 
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make success more probable, there There is no doubt but that in a com- 
should also be a good development of munity the governmental regulations of 
Firmness and Destructiveness. which were based on strict justice and 


AN INCIDENT IN THE GAME. 


Ideality, Cautiousness and the mental economy, man could produce all that is 
temperament restrain from rough or necessary for his physical and higher 
coarse-play.  Mirthfulness,  Suavity, - 
Benevolence, Hope and Social organs 
tend to produce a bright and beneficent 
expression in after years, and lead the 
person to enjoy mirth and fun in others, 
while they do not in earlier life take so 
much pleasure in the coarser plays of 
overflowing animality and health. 
These organs deficient, and Conscien- 
tiousness, Firmness, Cautiousness and 
Wonder large, cause the person to be the 
opposite of playful. 

A strong development of the motor- 
nervous system in the cord, as well asof 
certain of the basilar organs of the brain, 
produces desire for sport calling for 
bodily exercise and display of strength. 
With large Acquisitiveness, a person 
with sucha development soon passes out 
of the period of play into that of work for 
gain or business.* 


that all the phrenological organs in one's make-up 
exert their own peculiar influence in giving color 
to his mirth or sport. As suggestive of further 
combinations it may be said that Imitation, 
Human Nature, Tune and Secretiveness are often 
promotive of fun, while Causality, upward de- 
velopment of Comparison and Veneration, have 
rather the opposite effect, A DISABLED PLAYER. 


*To avoid гето сат orga it may be stated 
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needs with a few hours’ daily labor, and 
under such circumstances the playful 
tendency (not meaning competitive 
athletics) would remain more active 
throughout life. 

Football, as it has been played in the 
past, is a dangerous game, and has 
caused some broken bones. Of late it 
has been {modified somewhat, so as to 
make it"*more manly and scientific, and 
less brutal, yet its very nature im- 
plies some risk to bone and soft struc- 
tures. | 

While believing in sport and any- 
thing which will prolong youthfulness 
of mind and body, we think carrying 
football or any other game in our col- 
leges to the extent of making it a matter 
of national competition and display, is 


glorifying the thing too much and de- 
basing the spirit, the objective end of 
higher education. 

College sports are primarily in- 
tended for physical culture in order to 
sustain the mind during the years of 
study, and give a bodily basis for future 
usefulness of the cultivated brain. As 
soon as competitive games between dif- 
ferent universities take place, witnessed 
by the general public in distant cities, 


an amount of training is called for out 


of all proportion to the needs of health 
and backing of themind. The only good 
which we can conceive as coming from 
this perversion of the sport is the wide- 
spread attention which itcalls to the 
need of exercise by those who work with 
the brain. 


—————— — 94,-4—- 


FRUITS MEDICINALLY CONSIDERED. 


HE products of the field and gar- 

den were designed to serve as 

food for man. The “Fruits” of the 
trees is spoken of in the Old Testament 
as an important part of the food that 
the Creator had supplied for the early 
inhabitants of the earth. To-day we 
read of the ‘‘ medicinal properties" of 
fruit as if there were some elements in 
apples, pears, grapes, oranges, etc., that 
made them part of thedruggist's stock in 
trade. Thetruth of the matter is that 
people at large do not eat fruit as they 
should, do not make ita part of their 
daily diet in a rational fashion, and 
consequently suffer from many forms of 
functional disturbance. One of our 
medical contemporaries thus summar- 
izes the uses of fruits in relieving dis- 
eased conditions of the body: It should 
not be understood that edible fruits 
exert direct medicinal effects. They 
simply encourage the natural processes 
by which the several remedial processes 
which they aid are brought about. 
Under the category of laxatives, 
oranges, figs, tamarinds, prunes, mul- 
berries, dates, nectarines and plums 
may be included; pomegranites, cran- 
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berries, blackberries, sumac berries, 
dewberries, raspberries, barberries, 
quinces, pears, wild cherries, and med- 
lars are astringent; grapes, peaches, 
strawberries, wortieberries, prickly 
pears, black currants and melon seeds 
are diuretics; gooseberries, red and 
white currants, pumpkins and melons 
are refrigerants ; and lemons, limes, and 
apples are refrigerants and stomachic 
sedatives. Taken in the early morning, 
an orange acts very decidedly as a laxa- 
tive, sometimes amounting to а purga- 
tive, and may generally be relied on. 
Pomegranates are very astringent, and 
relieve relaxed throat and uvula. The 
bark of the root, in the form of a decoc- 
tion, is a good anthelmintic, especially 
obnoxious to tapeworm. Figs, split 
open, form excellent poultices for boils 
and small abscesses. Strawberries and 
lemons, locally applied, are of some ser- 
vice in the removal of tartar from the 
teeth. 

Apples are corrective, useful in nau- 
sea, and even sea sickness and the vom- 
iting of pregnancy. They immediately 
relieve the nausea dueto smoking. Bit- 
ter almonds contain hydrocyanic acid, 
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and are useful in simple cough ; but 
they frequently produce a sort of urti- 
caria or nettle rash. The persimmon or 
diospyros is palatable when ripe, but the 
green fruit is highly astringent, con- 
taining much tannin, and is used in 
diarrhoea and incipient dysentery. The 
oil of milk or cocoanut has been recom- 
mended as a substitute for cod liver oil, 
and is much used in Germany for 
phthisis. Barberries are very agreeable 
to fever patients in the form of a drink. 
Dutch medlars are astringent and not 
very palatable. Grapes and raisins are 
nutritive and demulcent, and very grate- 
ful in the sick chamber. A so-called 
u grape-cure" has been much lauded for 
the treatment of congestions of the liver 
and stomach, enlarged spleen, scrofula, 
tuberculosis, etc. Nothing is allowed 
but water and bread and several pounds 
of grapes per diem. Quince seeds are 
demulcent and astringent; boiled in 
water they make an excellent soothing 
and sedative lotion in inflammatory dis- 
eases of the eyes and eyelids. 

The effects of fruit-eating are hygi- 
enic rather than ‘‘ medicinal," but it is 
to be understood that discretion is to be 
observed in the use of fruits as well as 
in the use of any good thing. 

atf e.t 
NEW YORK GRADUATES OF THE IN- 
STITUTE. 


MEETING of the New York As- 
sociation of Graduates of the 
American Institute of Phrenology was 
held in the hall of the Institute at 27 
East Tweaty-first street, December 5, 
the president, Mr. Albert Turner, in the 
chair. * 

At the last meeting Mrs. Cora M. Bal- 
lard entertained and instructed a large 
audience, including many teachers, 
choosing for her subject ‘ Нот Phre- 


* A meeting is held tbe first Monday evening 
of each month, but as the first Monday іо January 
falls on New Year's, the meeting for that month 
will be on the second Mouday. Until further notice 
the public as well as ali graduates are invited to 
be present. 
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nology may be Made Useful to the 
Teacher." ; 

The speaker explained that the brain 
is the organ of the mind, that the skull 
conforms in growth and shape to the 
brain, and indicates the relative develop- 
ment of the regions of the brain and of 
its individual organs. Numerous illus- 
trations decorated the walls, represent- 
ing the three temperaments and their 
combinations, as well as varieties of 
phrenological development. As the 
speaker proceeded with her subject she 
selected children from the audience as 
examples of the different temperaments, 
of the neat and orderly or the careless 
tendency, of ability or lack of ability to 
learn easily, of the perceptive and reflec- 
tive types, of fondness for mental arith- 
metic, ete. 

The value of such knowledge of char- 
acter to teachers, and also to parents, 
was clearly pointed out, and a tragical 
example was referred to, in which, 
owing to misunderstanding of the boy's 
natural defects by his parents and 
teachers, and the consequent degradation 


'and abuse heaped upon him, he shot 


himself. 

At the conclusion of the address some 
questions were asked by the audience, 
which were answered to their satisfac- 
tion. 

The president made some remarks 
upon the necesssity for proper training 
of the moral and social organs of chil- 
dren instead of givingexclusiveattention 
to the intellect. He believed the time 
would soon come when all students, es- 
pecially those in normal schools and 
preparing for the career of teacher, 
would have opportunity to listen 
to lectures on Phrenology as formerly 
physiology was taught, until it became 
a part of the regular school curriculum 

9-0-4— 
THE HOME BUILDING. 
OU are contemplating the erection 
of a house in which you interd . 
to live with your family as a futura 
home, and so far as your means will 
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permit, you are naturally desirous of 
making this house a perfect home. In 
this home nest that you bave decided to 
build, there will be gay gatherings of 
happy people ; there will be quiet, peace- 
ful hours to be spent in rest and recrea- 
tion ; there will be work to do; there 
will be weddings, births, sick ones to be 
nursed, deaths, funerals. The sad side 
of life cannot be cancelled by the archi- 
tect, the artist, ог the builder. But these, 
intelligently exercising their skill, may 
do much toward lessening the unavoid- 
able ills of life. They can plan, and 
build, and decorate in accordance with 
known sauitary principles. 

Health, above all things else, ought to 
be the first and paramount consideration 
in the construction of this house you 
propose to build. To this object all other 
desires should be subordinated. Of 
course the site selected must be salubri- 
ous, but even upon a perfectly healthful 
spot of land it is easy to rear a manufac- 
tory of disease. There are many—far 
too many—such houses to be found. The 


doctor's bills paid in this country by: 


reason of unsanitary plumbing, unsan- 
itary heating, bad ventilation, and lack 
of ventilation, probably would aggregate 
а sum ample to cover the first cost of 
sanitary construction, to say nothing of 
the pain and suffering endured by both 
sick and well that such construction 
would save.— Engineering Magazine. 


— r — —— —— 
MEDICAL ADVANCE. 


HE following, from the British 
Quarterly Review, can be said 
to apply to the American public with 
nearly as much force as it does to the 
British people. The sentiment of the 
well-informed writer shows that in the 
ranks of science the treatment of the 
Sick is considered to be a matter that 
involves more important considerations 
than the selecting of indicated drugs: 
“It is to be feared that to most people 
medicine is not a science or learned art, 
but little more than the common ad- 
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ministration of physic. Tbey can not 
understand medicine without drugs, 
and their virtue and power are popu- 
larly measured by the violence of their 
operations. Jake away pills and 
potions, and you take away tts whole 
art and mystery. They do not believe 
in a scheme of treatment, however deep- 
laid and skillful, which does not include 
dosage ; sothat, as a rule, medical men 
are practically compelled to give their 
patients a visible object of faith in some 
form of physic, which may be at most 
designed to effect some very subordinate 
purpose. Cure by the administration 
of mixtures is so fixed and ancient a 
tradition that it is only very slowly that 
the world will giveitup. The kindly 
anxious friends of the patient want todo 
more than follow the simple directions 
of nursing which have been so carefully 
indicated and possess apparently so little 
remedial power. Jt is necessary to 
educate the worldinto a belief in medi- 
cine apart from drugs—an art which 
finds its power in curing by adaptation 
of the common conditions of life, and 
applications of physiological facts ; a. 
medicine which takes into its hands the 
whole life, and orders and fashions its 
very detuils with scientific definite- 
ness.” 


-o— 
A MODERN MIRACLE. 


A singer for breath was distressed, 
And the doctors all said she must rest, 
But she took A. Q. D. 

For her weak lungs, you see, 
And now she can sing with the best. 


An athlete gave out, on a run, 

And he feared his career was quite done ; 
A. Q. D., pray observe, 
Gave back his lost nerve, 

And now he can lift half a ton. 


A writer, who wrote for a prize, 
Had headaches and pains in the eyes ; 
A. Q. D. was the spell 
That made him quite well, 
And glory before him now lies. 


Query—What was the remedy? 
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MRS. ANNIE BESANT, 


RS. ANNIE BESANT, well 
known in England as a pro- 
moter of advanced or independent ideas, 
is now on a lecture tour in this country, 
and as a leading representative of a 
more or less rapidly-growing religious 
body, the Theosophic Society, we pre- 
sume our readers will be interested 
to know how she looks, and something 
about her life and work. 

The picture represents a 
woman of much intensity of 
organization ; the three tem- 
peraments are rather har- 
moniously blended, the men- 
tal and vital being somewhat 
in the ascendant over the 
motive. The head is larger 
than the average for woman, 
and is of that f rm which, 
with her quality and tem- 
perament, gives earnestness 
of conviction and purpose, 
an ideal tendency in belief, 
with aspiration for its realiza- 
tion in art and character, 
besides love of reciprocity 
of thought, feeling and am- 
-ition. 

We judge the head to be 
high in the crown, including 
Firmness, Conseinetiousness, 
Self-esteem and Approbative- 
ness, that the social organs 
are well represented, while 
the front head shows in the 
photograph sharp Human 
Nature, a good development 
of Suavity, Ideality, Com- 
parison, Language, Order and Tune, 
aud a rather harmonious representa- 
tion of most of the other organs of 
the intellect. Her language is both 
fluent and pointed, and when address- 
ing an audience each person is apt 
to feel that she understands him in- 
dividually—his needs and desires, and 
that her suggestions are put forth with 
unselfishness. 

Mrs. Besant has evidently given her 
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body a fair chance to grow, has not 
restricted the deve!opment of the phys- 
ique or of the vital organs witbin by 
undue tight dressing or finical methods; 
yet sheis neat in costume and habit, and 
dislikes coarse ways and vulgarity. 

The activity of her vital organism 
well meets the need of an elastic, im- 
pressible brain and nervous system, so 
that her mental faculties work with 


MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


great promptness and ease. With such 
excellent powers of analysis and ihe 
disposition to close inspection she should 
be a good critic and capable in the in- 
vestigation of matters that require a 
nice discrimination, Her judgment is 
prompt, yet she appreciates facts suffi- 
ciently to seek a sound basis for her 
judgment, and so render it acceptable 
to others as well as satisfactory to her- 
self. 
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Coming as this lady does with the 
prestige of a good home reputation of 
her own, added to that of her late hus- 
band, asa writer of superior power in 
the field of fiction, she would receive 
not a little consideration from educated 
Americans. Her ability as a speaker is 
above the average for clearness of 
articulation, definiteness of statement 
and an agreeable manner. Her topics 
relate chiefly to a subject regarded by 
the masses of lecture-going people as 
obscure and mysterious, yet that quality 
is attractive to many, and coming asshe 
does with the authority of a mind spe- 
cially endowed by study and experience 
for their exposition, Mrs. Besant will 
probably meet a good audience when- 
ever she appears upon the platform. 


WHAT 18 THEOSOPHY ? 


In this connection it may' be well to 
reply to the interrogation of a reader— 
suggested, doubtless, by what has been 
said—as tothe nature of Theosophy. It 
is a very difficult thing to condense in 
few words so elaborate a system of 
divine and human being as theosophy 
claims to be, but an extract from a 
writer who appears to have examined 
the subject with some care may serve 
our purpose at the present time: 

Theosophy regards the universe as a 
transitory manifestation of the Eternal 
Reality whence all else proceeds, and 
iuto which it ultimately returns. This 
“ Eternal Reality" is, to quote the 
words of the late Mme. Blavatsky, 
**the rootlets root of all that was, or is, 
or ever shall be." Life s but one aspect 
of it. The spirit or divine soul of man 
is а spark of it ‘‘ undifferentiated from 
its parent fire, and, therefore, alike for 
every human being." This spark has to 
pass through various forms, until at 
length it reaches the human stage; and, 
from this stage, its further develop- 
ment is a matter of personal endeavor 
on the part of the individual man. He 
has to win for himself, or rather for 
that priaciple which is his true self, 
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that final perfection in which his lower 
nature will be suppressed, and his 
higher nature will be once more ab- 
sorbed in the Eternal Reality from 
which he originally proceeded. This 
gradual advance to perfection involves 
a long series of metempsychoses and 
reincarnations. If he has lived a life 
of virtue and meritin one of these he 
will, on arrival at the next stage, find 
himself encompassed with beneficent 
*thought-forms," or influences that 
will aid him to astill further and nobler 
struggle after the higher life, and will 
hasten his advance toward the final 
goal. Thus advancing, he deserves, 
at length, to be reckoned among the 
Mahatmas or great souls, the saints and 
demigods of theosophy, to whom the 
unexplained wonders of modern science 
—the phenomema of Spiritualism, 
Hypnotism, Thought-reading, etc., are 
the A B C of knowledge. 

After a certain number of these suc- 
cessive reincarnations the final stage is 
reached. In thecase of the man whose 
course has eventually led him on to 
perfection, the great reward fo which 
he at length attains, is the privilege of 
Nirvana or absorption into the Eterna 
Reality from which he at first came. 
But this absorption does not involve the 
loss of individuality. If, on the con- 
trary, the unhappy man has pursued a 
downward course, his only prospect is 
the terrible doom of annihilation. 

The happy soul, standing on the 
brink of Nirvana, has the choice of a 
different lot It may by a noble and 
generous act of self-sacrifice postpone 
its final happinessfor the good of others. 
It may choose to become again in- 
carnate in order to devote itself to the 
regeneration of others, and undertake 
to continue separate from the Great 
Reality as long as there remains asingle 
member of the human race unfitted for 
Nirvana. 

The Theosophists discern no less than 
seven distinct components of man. Of 
these, four are transitory and perish- 
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able, three eternal and imperishable. 
The perishable elements are the physical 
body, the vital principle, the ‘‘ astral 
body," and the animalsoul, 'The three 
imperishable principles are the spirit, 
the spiritual soul and the mind. The 
four pecishable principles form the 
personality of man, the three imperish- 
able his individuality. The ‘‘ Adepts," 
who constitute a privileged circle below 
the Mahatmas, claim to have the power 
of projecting their astral bodiesto a dis- 
tance and of holding intercourse with 
members of the Brotherhood through 
the medium of their astral senses. 

The doctrine of ‘‘ Karma," an impor- 
portant feature in this wonderful 
scheme, involves the unvarying chain 
of cause and effect that governs the uni- 
verse in the spiritual as in the physical 
world. It is not fatalism; for The- 
osophy asserts most distinctly the free- 
dom of human action. It is the moral 
order and the law laid down by St. Paul 
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in the words, ‘‘Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shal] he also reap." But 
Theosophy differs from other religions 
in the absolute universality of the law. 
Reward and punishment have no place 
in its systeins, except so far as the good 
man brings upon himself the happiness 
that he has worked out for himself, and 
the evil man, by the same law, drags 
himself down to a continually lower 
level until he completely extinguishes 
the divine spark within and brings 
about his own annihilation. The law 
of Karma extends to the intellectual 
nature: the ‘‘Thought-forms” with 
which a man surrounds himself deter- 
mine his disposition, inclinations, tem- 
perament and natural ability in the 
next succeeding stage. In this country 
there is a large number of people who 
are more or less interested in Theosophy, 
and the number of those who accept it 
as a religion or moral cult is said to be 
increasing. 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Sex and Crime.—''The effect of 
sex on crime is visible in the smaller pro- 
portion of female criminals than males. 
Among the general population of most 
countries the female population equals or 
exceeds the male population; but among 
the criminal population of every commu- 
nity, the number of males exceeds the num- 
ber of females. To what influence is the 
smaller criminality of women to be 
ascribed? Some asser that it arises from 
a superior moral disposition, and that this 
superior moral disposition js a result of the 
altruistic feelings arising out of the duties 
of motherhood. Others question the 
belief that women excel men in moral 
attributes, and ascribe the inferior criminal- 
ity of women to physical and social causes. 
Whatever may be the elevating effect of 
motherhood in the moral character of 
women, it must be admitted that this is not 
the only reason that women are less dis- 
posed to crime than men. It is unques- 
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tionable that women are incapable of com- 
mitting many crimes of а certain nature, 
owing to the want of physical strength. 
Murder, burglary, kousebreaking, assault — 
and, in fact, almost all crimes of violence— 
require an amount of bodily effort which 
women; as a rule, do not possess. It is, 
therefore, contended by such writers as 
Quetelet and Von Dettingen, that want of 
power has probably as much to do with the 
smal] percentage of females convicted of 
crimes of violence as want of will. In 
support of this contention, it is pointed out 
that the proportion of women who commit 
crimes of violence, which do not necessitate 
the exercise of pbysical strength, is very 
high indeed. In France, for instance, no 
less than 75 per cent. of the offenses against 
children are perpetrated by women, and 
women are also responsible for 70 per cent. 
of the cases of murder by poisoning. It 
would accordingly seem that where physi- 
cal impediments do not come into opera- 
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tion, the contrast between males and 
females in the scale of criminality is apt to 
disappear. Social conditions also tend to 
reduce the present age of female offenders 
as compared with males. Owing to a 
variety of causes, women lead more seclu- 
ded lives than men, and are brought less 
into contact and conflict with the hard 
realities of life. Most of their time is spent 
inthe home, and most of their duties are 
connected with its internal management. 
The duties and cares of motherhood bind 
them to home by the strongest of human 
ties, and one of the results of this is that 
women who are mothers are, according to 
M. Bertillon, not half so criminally dis- 
posed as women who are childless. On the 
other hand, it is universally admitted that, 
where women have neither home nor 
family ties, and live an isolated and inde- 
pendent life in great industrial centres, they 
immediately begin to form a larger per- 
centage of the criminal population. It 
would, therefore, appear that in all cases 
where women were subjected to the same 
social and economic conditions of existence 
as men, their criminal tendencies become 
more pronounced, and that the disparity of 
these conditions must be set down as one of 
the factors operating against the production 
of female crime. Whatever may be the 
causes that make women less criminal than 
men, the fact remains that they are so, and 
in England now itis five times less prob- 
able that a girl will become a criminal than 
8 boy."—Rev. W. D. Morrison in Mind. 


It is hardly necessary to remind our read- 
ers that the Phrenology and physical or- 
ganization of the individual has much to do 
with any crime which he or she may 
commit, although the external circumstan- 
ces also play a part, and may even be an 
important cause of the faulty phrenologi- 
cal or temperamental state. 


The Ancient Ligurians.— Signor 
Arturo Dssel contributes to the Unova An- 
tologia (Rome) a paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Ancient Ligurians,” in which he sums up 
the results of recent excavations on the 
Riviera. He thinks the Ligurians of Roman 
times were the descendants of the cave- 
dwellers, whose bones, flint weapons, pot- 
tery and other relics have been discovered 
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at Fimale and Verezzi, and that the latter 
belonged tothe brachy-cephalic race, which 
inhabited Enrope before the Aryans entered 
it from the East, and of which the Basques 
are probably a relic. He also thinks that 
the race had spread into (or from) the lands 
south of the Mediterranean, and that traces 
of it might probably even now be discov- 
ered among the Hamitic peoples of North 
Africa, i. e., the Kabyles, Tuaregs and 
others. The Romans (as we know from 
various authors), recognized the Ligurians 
as an entirely different race from the Celts, 
with whom, however, they were intermin- 
gled in some districts. They are described 
as short of stature, and thin, wearing long 
beards and hair, and for this reason known 
as comati, They clothed themselves in 
sheepskins, and the fur of wild animals. In 
fact, the neolithic skeletons found in the 
caves of the Riviera are all of small size. A 
very curious fact is the occurrence among 
the finds of objects, which have elsewhere 
been used only by the extinct Guanches of 
the Canary Islands, and the Indians of 
Mexico aud Central America at the time of 
the Spanish Conquest. These are the во- 
called pintaderas—seals or stamps of baked 
clay— by means of which devices in various 
colors were imprinted on the skin. The 
analogy of the Guanches strengthens the 
probability of Libyan relationship, as the 
Canaries are supposed to have been peopled 
by Hamitic settlers from the African main- 
land. Some strange figures cut on tlie rocks 
near the Coldi Tenda have been found to 
resemble those attributed to the Guanches 
in the Canary Islands, and also others which 
have been discovered in the province of 
Sus, in Morocco. Moreover, the shapes and 
ornamentation of the Ligurian pottery also 
occur among the Berbers. The cave-dwell- 
ers buried their dead in shallow graves, or 
sometimes even left them lying on the sur- 
face of the ground. Slabs of stone were set 
up like the sides of a coffin, to guard the 
corpse (which was laid on its left side, with 
the left hand under the head, and the knees 
doubled up), but only at the head-end as 
far as the waist. Men had a stone axe 
buried with them, and also a pot of powered 
red hematite, which appears to bave been 
used in ornamenting the person, as some 
African tribes paint themselves with pow- 
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dered camwood. Some children’s graves 
bave been found containing colored pebbles 
and shells—probably what the little one had 
played with in life. The earth which cov- 
ered the graves was found to be full of the 
shells of edible mollusks, and the bones of 
ruminants, mostly broken, and showing 
signs of cooking ; these are the remains of 
the funeral feast, the fire for whose prepar- 
ation was kindled on the lower end of the 
grave, just over the deceased's legs. The 
lower limbs of some of the skeletons pre- 
sented a scorched appearance, which is thus 
accounted for. It seems certain that the 
Ligurian cave-dwellers were not cannibals. 
The uniformity observed in the construc- 
tion of the graves, the choice of the imple- 
ments placed in them, and the discovery of 
two idols are manifest proof that they pro- 
fessed the worship of the dead, and prac- 
tised mysterious rites, probably very simi- 
Jar to those celebrated by modern savages— 
that, in short, they had risen to the idea of 
a future state.—Heview of Reviews. 


Modern and Aboriginal Peru- 
vians.—According to Senor F. A. Pezet, 
the Aboriginal or Indian race which popu- 
lated Peru, 12,000,000 souls strong when 
the Spaniards conquered the country, still 
holds its own, although it has to a great 
extent degenerated through the miseries 
which, during centuries, it endured at the 
hands of its conquerors. It represents to- 
day about fifty-seven per cent. of the entire 
population. In the interior of Pera, it has 
kept in many places quite pure, not having 
mixed with any of the other races that have 
been brought into the country. There are 
tribes existing to-day with the old Seneca 
Indian features quite distinct, and among 
these people there is a great and natural 
intellect. The other great race is the Euro- 
pean or white imported from Spain at the 
time of the conquest, which has ever been 
on the increase since then. It represents 
to-day about twenty per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and is spread over the whole country, 
but particularly on the coast. As the Peru- 
vian Indian was made to slave at the{mines 
for his Spanish master, the Spaniards had 
to introduce Africans to till the ground and 
work on the cotton and sugar estates along 
the coast. No Africans have come to the 
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country since slavery was abolished in 1854, 
and the race has been confined to some of the 
agricultural districts, and is now rapidly dy- 
ing out. In its place are the ‘‘ mestizo” and 
** zambo " cross breeds of blacks with whites 
and with Indians. Thecross-breeds of whites 
with Indians has produced the ‘‘cholo” race, 
which of all castes is to-day the most nu- 
merous. These mixed races represent about 
twenty-three per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation. Of some fifty thousand Chinese 
imported in 1854 to be agricultural laborers, 
the greater part have settled for good, and 
not & few have embraced the Christian 
faith, and married with Indians, cholos, 
zambos, mestizos, blacks and whites, there- 
by forming a diversity of castes.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Old Horology in Japan.—Long 
before Japan was opened to foreigners, the 
Japanese possessed eminent astronomical 
knowledge and a zodiac of their own. Their 
year began with our first of February, and 
had twelve months. The day was divided 
in different manners ; the military counted 
like our sailors by ‘‘ watches"; the priests 
by '' divisions," which were marked by the 
striking of very large bells suspended in 
their high temples—a custom which is still 
in vogue; and finally the lay element. the 
population reckoned by ‘‘hours.” They 
began the day, which was divided into 
twelve hours, at sunrise and ended it after 
sunset. Since this length of the day isa 
constantly varying one,‘each month was, 
for simplification, calculated into a mean 
length, and this length of day established 
for the whole month. The Japanese evinced 
a high degree of science by these culcula- 
tions. Their clocks were of two kinds—the 
so-called ‘‘ long clock,” with hand fastened 
to the descending weight, and marking 
time upon an upright dial, and the ‘‘ round 
clock” with movable dial, and fixed hand 
or fixed dial and movable hand. To regu- 
late the division of hours for the varying 
length of the different months, many very 
ingenious contrivances and constructions 
were used. The matter was comparatively 
easy with the long clock. Six dials, 
shortened according to the falling height of 
the weight on hand, were each divided into 
two parts, corresponding to the length of 
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day and night; each of these parts into 
twelve subdivisions, the hours. Only six 
such dials were necessary, since by rever- 
sion, a dial used for a summer month could 
be used for a winter month. At the be- 
ginning of every month the corresponding 
dial was inserted under the hand connected 
with the falling weight, and replaced by the 
next following, at the end. The greatest 
length of the day was fifteen, and the 
shortest, nine of our hours; and owing to 
the contracted space of the falling weight, 
it had to be wound every morning. То use 
the clock during the night, the dial was 
reversed and the weight wound up. It is 
singular that the Japanese, in spite of this 
clock, furnished with ratchet wheel, pendu- 
lum and weights, did not employ the 
spring as а motive power, but simply used 
it for striking on clock bells. The round 
clocks were provided with weights working 
upon levers. It is said that these con- 
structions were excellent, and very reliable 
clocks were produced therewith. — 
Jeweler!s Review, 


A View of Primitive Man.—As 
regards the habits and manners of Quater- 
nary man we know little that is positive, 
&nd can only gather some vague indications 
from the relics of caves and river drifts. 
These, however, are sufficient to establish 
with certainity, that the law of his existence 
has been one of continued progress. The 
older the remains the ruder are the imple- 
ments and the fewer the traces of anything 
approaching to civilization. In the Molithic 
period, man is comparatively civilized. He 
has domestic animals and cultivated plants, 
he has clothing and ornaments, well-fash- 
ioned tools and pottery, and permanent 
dwellings. He lives in societies, builds 
villages, buries his dead, and shows his 
belief in a future life by placing with them 
food and weapons. As we ascend the 
stream of time, these indications of an in- 
cipient civilization disappear. The first 
vestige of the domestic animals ia found in 
the dog which gnawed the bones of the 
Danish kitchen-middens, and of the earliest 
Swiss lake-dwellers. When fairly in 
Paleolithic times, even the dog disappears, 
and man has to trust to his own unaided 
efforts in hunting wild animals for food. 
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Weapons and implements become more 
and more rude, until in the oldest deposits, 
we find nothing but roughly-chipped batch- 
ets, farrow-heads, flakes and scrapers. 
Implements of bone, such as barbed har- 
poons, borers and needles which are abun- 
dant in the middle Paleolithic or reindeer 
period, become ruder and disappear. Pot- 
tery, whichisextremely abundantinthe Mo- 
lithic period, either disappears altogether or 
becomes so scarce that it is a moot question 
whether a few of the rudest fragments found 
in caves are really Palwolithic. If so, they 
clearly date from the later Paleolithic and 
pottery was unknown in the earlier Palæo- 
lithic times. Judging from the portraits 
engraved on bone during the reindeer pe- 
riod, Palwolithic’man pursued the chase in 
a state of nature, though from the presence 
of bone needles, it is probable that the skins 
of animals may have been occasionally 
sewed together by split sinews to provide 
clothing. There can be no doubt that hia 
habitual dwelling was in caves or rock- 
shelters. Here was his home, here he took 
his meals, and allowed the remains of his 
food to accumulate. His staple diet con- 
sisted of the contemporary wild animals, 
the mammoths, the rhinoceros, the cave 
bear, the horse, the aurochs and the rein- 
deer. Even the great cave lion was occa- 
sionally killed and eaten, and the fox and 
other smaller animals were not despised, 
while among tribes skilled in the use of the 
bow and arrow, birds were a common article 
of food, and fiah were harpooned by those 
who lived near rivers. Wild fruits and roots 
were also doubtless consumed, and from the 
formation of the teeth and intestines itis 
probable that if we could trace the diet of 
the earliest races of men, we should find 
them to have been fungivorous, like their 
congeners, the anthropoid ape. Among the 
split bones a sufficient number of human 
bones have been found to make it certain 
that Palwolithic man was occasionally at 
least a cannibal, and in several caves, 
notably that of Chaleux in Belgium, these 
bones including those of women and child- 
ren have been found charred by fire, and 
in such numbers as to indicate that they 
had been the scene of cannibal feasts. It is 
a remakable fact that cannibalism seems to 
have become more frequent as men ad- 
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vanced in civilization, and while its traces 
are frequent in Molithic times, they became 
very scarce or altogether disappear in the 
age of the mammoth and the reindeer, 
There are not more than five or six well- 
authenticated instances in which entire 
Paleolithic skeletons bave been found 
under circumstances in which there is a 
fair presumption that they may have been 
interred after death, and these afford no 
clear proof of articles intended for use in 
a future life having been deposited with 
them, All we can say, therefore, is that 
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from the Molithic period downward, is 
abundant proof that man had ideas of a 
future state of existence similar to those of 
most of the savage tribes of the present 
day, but such proof is wanting for the im- 
mensely longer Palmolithic period, and we 
are left to conjecture. The only arts that 
can with certainty be ascribed to our 
earliest known ancestors are those of fire 
and of fasbioning rude implements from 
stone by chipping. Everything beyond this 
is the product of gradual evolution.—Mod- 
ern Science and Modern Thought. 


NEW YORK; 
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THAT DULL BOY. 

"I KNOW he is discouraging, for I 
have seen him; but he is not a hope- 
less case. You get distracted over 
him, Aud overdraw your bank account 
of patience, but as you value his immor- 
tal soul and your own, don’t discourage 
him. If you are ashamed to have him 
recite before company, don’t call on 
him when you have visitors. 

Call his attention privately to any 
glaring faults that oan be corrected. At 
the same time say and do all you can to 
encourage him. If he can be kept in 
school till he has got all he can from the 
grammar school course, he will forever 
call her blessed who made school-life a 
pleasure to him. Many such a boy has 
been driven from school by the harsh- 
ness and lack of sympathy on the part 
of teacher, and thus been compelled to 
live a life of drudgery in the lowest kind 
of work, when he might have done bet- 
ter with a little more education. A 
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greater responsibility rests on the 
teacher in her dealings with such pupils 
than with all the rest of theschool." 


Thusa writer in one of our educational 
exchanges, and every teacher who has 
read the lines nods the head with empha- 
sis. The dull boy is his or her cross, aud 
many earnest hours may be consumed 
in reflection on meansor waysto brighten 
him up or make him at least tolerable. 
How much of mere guesswork most of 
the experiments made to interest and 
arouse such a boy are founded upon, 
we can not say, but are assured that in 
the great number of instances, teachers 


try this orthat expedient at venture, and 
not with a definite expectation of suc- 


cess. 

We note the rather general advice of 
the writer quoted, and that, apparently, 
in view of a realizing experience of the 
trouble given by the dull pupil. It is 
not advice that carries with it a cheerful 
vein of encouragement, but bids the 
teacher work hard in some way for the 
poor scholar in the hope that some good 
result may be gained, 

Now,if the teacher who has such a 
pupil were put in possession of a key to 
his mental character, and thus enabled 
to unlock the riddle of his dullness, how 
easy would become the treatment of the 
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case, No further uncertainty or guess- 
work in the matter. The cause of the 
“glaring faults" would be known, and 
their correction could be made a matter 
of rule, 

The matter resolves itself into the sys- 
tematic study of mental condition, with 
the aid of those formularies that science 
provides. In the covers of this maga- 
zine the work of the teacher has been 
discussed to such a length that it seems 
unnecessary reiteration to say that the 


phrenological scheme covers the field . 


of practical treatment adapted to the 
school-room. 

Some of the most successful American 
teachers have testified toits efficiency in 
clearing up obscurities of management 
and in awakening the faculties of a 


scholar. Having learned the constitu- 


tional and associated causes of the dull- ` 


ness, or viciousness, in a given case, 
they were prepared to apply the remedy, 
just as the capable physician, when he 
has made a correct diagnosis, is pre- 
pared to advise such treatment as will be 
most likely to benefit the patient. 
сы A 
CLINICAL EVIDENCE OF THE 
PLURALITY OF ORGANS. 

THE reader of current medical litera- 
ture finds it to contain many clinical 
cases which go to prove (if any more 
proof were needed) the plurality of the 
mental faculties, although hecause of 
the present rather obscure state of the 
neurological mind and the difficulties 
surrounding exact observation as to 
lesions or pathology, it is not easy to 
judge to what extent the cases reported 
confirm (or modify) the phrenological 
location of the organs. 

With regard to Language, for in- 
stance, neurologists and the medical 
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profession generally recognize such 
forms of aphasia as loss of memory of 
words; loss of power to write words, 
which may be absolute, or be limited to 
inability to write at dictation, or by 
copying ; loss of memory of written 
words; word deafness, or inability to 
understand conversation while ability 
to read may be retained. These forms 
of speech trouble may exist singly or in 
different combinations. They are not 
necessarily evidence of a lesion at the 
seat of Language as located by Gall, 
although it 1s our belief that often there 
is some functional disturbance and 
perhaps a demonstrable lesion in this 
particular part of the brain, while the 
one making the autopsy finds a lesion 


‘only at some other point where he had 


thought it should exist. 

Without discussing here the ‘‘ cortical 
centres" assigned by physiologists and 
clinicians to these different speech- 
troubles, we willreferto a few late cases 
bearing on the plurality of the organs, 
or going at least to refute the view, held 
not so long ago by some whose judgment 
had much weight with the public, that 
the brain is a single organ. 

Bianchi, an Italian writer, for in- 
stance, relates a case in which there 
was purely the 
patient being able to understand spoken 
language, but not print; a second patient 
not only could not read, but could 
no longer find places even near bis own 
house; a third patient had forgotten 
the image of written words and also of 
things. Speaking of the first two cases, 
Bianchi makes these distinctions: (a) 
absolute psychic blindness ; (b) psycbic 
blindaess for objects and places; (с) 
blindness for words. 


“word blindness," 
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J. B. Charcot, in describing an instru- 
ment for distinguishing between visual 
aphasia (word blindness) and writing 
aphasia, relates some interesting cases. 
Among them was that of a man accus- 
tomed to write who lost ability to read 
print (word blindness), and two years 
afterward when with this instrument 
the hands were made to go through the 
movements which they had been accus- 
tomed to do in writing letters and words 
he was greatly surprised at being able 
to recognize those letters and words. 
Their recognition was not through 
vision, for he did not see the im- 
print nor the movements of his hands, 
which were guided by the operator; .t 
was through the involuntary repetition 
of muscular acts by which his language 
had been accustomed to express itself. 
This fact adds to. the interest of the sub- 
ject, and shows most strikingly how 
many elements enter into thought ex- 
pression. Other clinical cases bearing on 
this subject that Бате been published 
during the past year in technical jour- 
nals may be referred to in future num- 
bers. 


i — — — 


THE POLITICAL STATUS. 

SoME of our readers are inclined to 
think the tone of our remarks in the 
December number on the late presi- 
dential election savor too much of 
a party bias, and interpret them as a 
kind of jubilation over the Democratic 
success, We can assure them that their 
inference is scarcely warranted, as a 
thoughtful reading ‘‘ between thelines ” 
should intimate. The lines were penned 
with the feeling strong within us that 
the country would not suffer from the 
revolution that the people had accom- 
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plished quietly at the ballot-box. The 
result was so marked—the majority so 
great—that the claim often enough 
heard of coercive or fraudulent means 
being used in certain sections to secure 
partisan control of apparently doubtful 
communities, could not lie as affecting 
the main result. 

Contemplating the election at this 
distance, it is reasonable to say that the 
American public declared its will at the 
polls. Thelate administration had not 
proved satisfactory, and a change was 
demanded. Politicians may speak of 
the ‘‘ Force Bill,” the ‘‘ Tariff," the Trust 
or '' Combine" tendency of the day, of 
class legislation, etc,,as causal of the 
popular action. Probably all of these 
had their influence in a varying degree 
on the citizen mind, even as they were 
made the handles of much strong talk 
on the platform by the orators of both 
parties. 

With sostrong expression of the popu- 
lar will before us we can not despair of 
the Republic. The nation has experi- 
enced  aimilar political 
several times in its history. Parties 
have been created by the upgrowthof a 
sentiment healthful and necessary tothe 
public weal; they huve waxed power- 
ful and dominant, fulfilled their mission 
and later have been supplanted by the 
rise of other parties. We do not say 
that this will be the case with the Re- 
publican party, but if one read the signs 
rightly an event like the defeat of Mr. 
Harrison portends a material modifica- 
tion of the principles or methods of that 
party. 

As to Mr. Cleveland, we think that in 
candor and justice it must be said that 
he served the country well as president 


revolutions 
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a few years ago, and as the country has 
now recalled him to Washington, we 
may fairly expect him to endeavor to 
meet the responsibilities of office again. 
Certainly the tenor of his remarks at 
the Villard meeting in November is not 
that of a demagogue or a cunning 
manager of the party machine. Quot- 
ing a few sentences we have: 


“I should not, perhaps, introduce 
anything sombre on this occasion, but 
I know you will forgive me when I say 
that every feeling of jubilation and 
even my sense of gratitude is so tem- 
pered as to be almost entirely obscured 
by a realization, nearly painful, of the 
responsibility I have assumed in the 
sight of the American people. My love 
of country, my attachment to the 
principles of true Democracy, my 
appreciation of the obligation I have 
entered into with the best and most соп. 
flding people in the world, and a con- 
sciousness of my own weakness and 
imperfections, all conspire to flll my 
mind with sober and oppressing reflec- 
tion. 

* When I consider all that we have to 
doasa party charged with the control 
of the government, I feel that our cam- 
paign, instead of being concluded, is 
but just begun. What shall our per- 
formance be of the contract we have 
made with our countrymen, and how 
well shall we justify the trust they have 
imposed in us? If we see nothing in 
our victory but a license to revel in 
partisan spoils, we shall fail at every 
point. If we merely profess to enter 
upon our work, and if we make apparent 
endeavor to do it a cover for seeking 
partisan advantage, we shall invite con- 
tempt and disgrace. lf we attempt to 
discharge our duty tothe people without 
complete party harmony in patriotic 
action, we shall demonstrate our in- 
competency." Я 

These words have the ring of sin- 


cerity, and spoken as they were in a 
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company of Democratic politicians, men 
who had contributed toward the success 
of their ticket, at least in New York, and 
who may be said to have '' expectations," 
intimate a degree of courage ard 
Strength that augurs well for the char- 
acter of the next administration. 
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A NEW YEAR SONG. 


Hear the tuneful joy-bells ringing 
For the new-born year, 

While away the old year winging, 
Sounds the echo clear. 

Father, mother, sister, brother, 
All the kindred dear, 

Stranger, friend and tender lover, 
All afar or near. 


Thank the Great, the kind Eternal, 
For his tireless care 

Over all this round diurnal, 
Guarding everywhere. 

For the star-lamp never paling, 
For the blue o’erhead ; 

For the crystal fount unfailing, 
For the green we tread, 


For the balm and bloom of living, 
Pleasure’s cup s0 sweet, 

All the comforting, forgiving, 
Cheering smiles we meet ; 

Every little child’s caressing, 
Every heart our own, 

Every look and word of blessing, 
Every helping tone. 


Rise to Thee, our Great All-Father ! 
Rise our heartfelt song ! 
While life’s sweetest joys we gather, 
Make our courage strong. 
May we leave all fear behind us, 
Noblest hopes fulfill, 
And the year unfolding find us 
Doing all Thy will. i 


Be this year no treasured darling 
Missed from our fireside, 

Safe from every grief alarming 
Let us all abide. 

Through the hall and up the stairs, 
Glad good-morn and night, 

Song and sunbeam, love and prayers 
Keep our hearthstone bright. 

LYDIA М. MILLARD. 


f.: fur fforrespondents 


Questions оғ “GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY WILL 
če answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWays write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Jorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL OASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, от 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly to the Editor will receive his early attention. 
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Consumprion.—F. Е. Н. 8.-—1 the case 
be as you state, we would advise the person 
to set immediately about doing for himself 
the best he can to check the advance of the 
disease. An out-of-door life in a pure 
atmosphere of moderate ‘temperature, a 
good diet and some genial employment to 
engage the mental faculties, and exercise the 
muscles reasonably would be the most im- 
portant elements of the process of cure. 
Read the book entitled, ‘‘ Natural Cure,” 
for suggestions of value. 


"RATHER BwEEPING." — S, M.—Your 
reference to Sir James Crichton Browne's 
aspersion of those who advocate phreno- 
logical views is just. Certainly, there are 
not a few men and women among them who 
belong to the best class of society, and are 
the opposite of the very low grade in talent 
and culture Sir James C. B. appears to 
think is their general characterization. 
Any good list of Gall and Spurzheim dis- 
ciples will include many names with titles 
of distinction, earned by scholastic or 
scientific eminence. One of the prominent 
anthropologists in Europe, Dr. Benedikt, 
has been pursuing his famous researches 
into the structure of criminal’s brains and 
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skulls along the line projected by Dr. Gall, 
go many years ago. It seems to us that Dr. 
Browne’s situation with regard to the phre- 
nologists of Britain must be somewhat 
similar to that of a certain editor of the 
Еріхвовон Revizw some sixty odd years 
ago, with regard to the heads of idiots. 
That editor stated in the columns of his 
Review that idiots generally have large 
heads. From which it is was naturally in- 
ferred that he had seen very few idiots. 


TremBiine VoicE.—L. S.—An examina- 
tion only would explain the trouble. You 
say that you are ‘‘not a bit nervous.” Ву 
that you mean excitable and easily em- 
barrassed, we suppose. There is, how- 
ever, a decided vein of sensitiveness. prob- 
ably, in your mental composition, if we 
must account for the difficulty on the men- 
tal side. If the vocal organ, the larynx, is 
the seat of the trouble, it may have a 
peculiar nervous condition, which, in the 
effort to sing, produces a tremulous action 
of the vocal chords. We would advise that 
you consult a laryngologist. He might ad- 
vise treatment that would remove the 
objectionable state. 


Nient Air.—L. В. C.—What do we mor- 
tals breathe during the hours between sun- 
set and sunrise? Is it not the air of night? 
As a composition intended for the support 
of human life, the atmosphere is the same 
in the aarkness as in the light. 

Don't be afraid of it, therefore. Open 
your window and let it come into your 
sleeping apartments. What is pent up in a 
close room becomes harmful to man or 
beast. Interiors require frequent or con. 
stant renewal of their air supply, day and 
night, and if there be a stove or other means 
of heating in the room, it is the more neces- 
sary that air from the great out-of-doors be 
admitted. Read any good treatise on 
physiology or hygiene and you will be in- 
formed of the importance of fresh air in all 
places and at all times. i 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from hi» 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 


A New Society Formed at Wash- 
ington.—On the evening of the 2d of 
December, a goodly meeting was held at 
the house of Dr. T. A. Bland, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which was called to consider 
the question of organizing a Phrenological 
Bociety. Addresses upon the principles 
and practical benefits of Phrenology by 
Dr. Bland and Mr. J. L. McCreary were 
made, after which the draft of a 
constitution was presented by Dr. Bland. 
This was adopted and twenty names 
enrolled as members of the new society. 
The name of the new organization is 
“The American Phrenological Society of 
Washington, D. C.” Its object is to pro- 
mote the study of the science of phrenol- 
ogy, and the application of its principies to 
the development of true character in the 
members and in others. 

December 9, a meetinz was held to per- 
fect the organization by the election of 
officers. After addresses and a practical 
demonstration of the science of phrenology 
by the examination of the heads of promi- 
nent persons present by Mr. McCreary, Miss 
М. L. Moran and Dr. T. A. Bland, the 
society proceeded to the election of its 
officers. 

Dr. Blend was elected; President; Mr. 
McCreary Vice-President, and Miss M. L. 
Moran Secretary and Treasurer. A number 
of additional names were added to the list 
of members. The meeting iwas a most en- 
thusiastic one, and it looks now as though 
the socicty would soon be too large for Dr. 
Bland's ample saloon parlors, and a hall will 
be required. It is the determined purpose 
of those in charge of the movement to 
arouse an active interest in Phrenology at 
the capital of the nation. M. L. M. 


+ 
PERSONAL. 


CARDINAL CHARLES M. LaviGERIE, who 
died recently at Algiers, aged 67 years, was 
one of the most 'striking figures in the 
Roman Catholic Church. He was an officer 
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of the French Legion of Honor, but especi- 
ally distinguished for his missionary work 
in Africa, where he accomplished much 
toward restricting the slave traffic. As a 
statesman he had few equals among his co- 
religionists, and he was prominent in bring- 
ing about an understanding between the 
French government and the Vatican. For 
his services he was entitled the Primate of 
Africa. 


Dr. Knarr-EniwG, of the University of 
Vienna, asserts that alcohol is the cause of 
insanity in twenty per cent. of all cases, and 
is an active cause in fully thirty per cent. 
more, 80 that it plays a prominent part in 
the production of at least one half of all 
cases of this disease. 


Рвоғевзов BrLAckiE, of Edinburgh, though 
eighty-three, has never worn spectacles, 
and for thirty years had no need of medical 
advice. He attributes the vitality of his 
old age to his custom of living by an un- 
varying system. It is noteworthy that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is about the 
same age, told an interviewer some time 
ago that his own good health was due to 
his habit of living by rule, even to the tem- 
perature of his bath. It is interesting to 
know that Professor Blackie does not go to 
bed until the clock strikes twelve, a hy- 
gienic error we think. He rises at half-past 
seven, and after his mid-day meal takes 
an hour's nap. 


e+ 
WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, К 
If thou the truth would teach.’ 


IpLENESS, like selfishness, bringeth а slim 
reward. Even nature is repelled when 
selfishness prays. Therefore don't offend 
nature; she is your best friend. 


PowzR dwells with cheerfulness ; hope 
puts us in à working mood, whilst despair 
is no muse, and untunes the active powers. 
A man should make life and nature happier 
to us, or he had better never been born. 


Samat Hope. 


I would not live alway, I ask not to stay 

Where storm after storm rises dark o'er the way; 

The few lurid mornings that dawn on us here, 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its 
cheer.— Muhlenberg. 


Nation shall not lift up sword against 
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nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more—Secretary Tracy. 

Ir were fit you knew him lest he might at 
some great and trusty business in a main 
danger fail you.—Shakspeare. 

INTEMPERANCE and lust breed diseases 
which, propagated, spoil the strain of a 
nation.— Tillotson. 

No sober man would put himself in dan- 
ger for the applause of escaping without 
breaking his neck.—Steve Brodie, J. L. 
Sullivan, et al. 

A omin runs;away laughing with good 
smart blows of a wand on his back, who 
would have cried for an unkind word.— 
Locke. 


е ——— 


MIRTH. 
" A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men," 


Dip Fred enjoy his football game yester- 
day? 

You just bet he did. This morning he 
can't see with one eye, and three of his ribs 
are broken. 


Mike Ковк—“ Be me sow!!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Finnegan, ‘‘iverything is blamed on 
the poor Oirsh nowadays. Wud yez belave 
it, Pat, they do be sayin’ that an Oirish- 
mau gave the people in the Sout’ the yaller 
fever—a felly be the name of Mike Robe ?" 


Mamma—“ Didn't I tell you not to take 
any more preserves out of the closet?" 
Johnny — '' Yes'm." Mamma—‘'If you 
wanted some why didn't you ask me for 
some?" Johnny — ''Because I wanted 
some." 


Mrs. Warrs—'' Mary Ann, these balus- 
ters seem always dusty. I was at Mrs. 
Johnson's to-day, and her stair-raila are 
clean and smooth as glass." Mary Ann— 
“Yim. She has “тее shbmall boys." 


The Poppy to the Larkspur said, 
“ What makes you look so blue ? 
I'd take a rope and hang myselt, 
I were sad as you. 
The Larkspur to the Poppy said, 
" What makes you look so red ? 
I'd take a knife and scalp myselt, 
If I had such a head,” 


Hg—'' Had my photo taken at Sereno's 
the other day." 

She—*' Yes. І saw it.” 

He—‘' Ethel thought it rather insipid in 
expression.” 

She—'*I don't know. I thought it very 
characteristic of you." 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
'actorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular voL. 
ume for personal use. 1t is our wish to notice the 
setter class of books issuing from the press, and we 
tnvite’publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can uxually 
vupply any of those noticed "2 
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“ неве 1s My Dog?” 

After the masterly and seemingly almost 
exhaustive writings on Phrenology by the 
founders of the science and their contem- 
poraries, it must be an unusual work which 
can come forward and lay claim to novelty 
of matter and method of presentation in 
this field. 

While the author of a little treatise bear- 
ing the above curious title puts it forth 
without any such pretentions, we may say 
that it does possess in no small degree 
originality of content and method of treat- 
ment. 

While the author’s object in writing it 
was to bring forward certain reasons for 
believing that man is not alone immortal, 
but that immortality pertains eqnally to 
lower animals, we presume that he would 
be in no small degree satisfied with the 
results of, his labor if through'its influence 
the suffering which poor brute creation 
now undergoes at the hand of man were 
abolished. 

That tbe book!has been written in an 
interesting and easily comprehensible style 
will be shown by the following extracta 
taken at random here and there from its 
pages. We are not prepared to say that 
the apparent qualities of mind in the dog, 
etc., attributed by the author to certain 
phrenological organs, are always strictly 
the outgrowth of those particular organs 
(and he does not attempt to prove his 
points by cranial development) ; but we do 
feel assured that the reader will not put the 
book down without feeling a tenderer 
regard for those creatures which commonly 
have been looked upon largely as anatomic 
automatons, incapable of appreciating and 
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undeserving of special sympathy or careon 
the part of man. 

“There is a look of faithfulness in 
a dog's eye that has always powerfully 
appealed to me. Man's heart na- 
turally yearns for a being upon whom he 
can rely under all circumstances. This 
yearning is correlated by the dog. А 
He licks the hand that smites him, and 
rubs the whole length of his back upon the 
boot that kicks him. Where are my 
dogs? I have been particularly unfortunate 
with my dogs. Where are Dennis, Tip, 
Curly, and Doctor, and Prince? Dead! 
Yes; but does death end all in the case of 
the dog any more than in the case of man? 
Man's life is so much moreimportant. Аге 
you sure? Whoisto decide? Man, the dog, 
or God? If you pronounce against 
the lower animals [for immorality] because 
of their faithlessness in any case, man must 
go,too. . . . Theremust be whole worlds 
of intelligence which come not within the 
sphere of man's cognizance. . Milton 
knew much which the animalcule does not, 
andcan not, know. May it not be that the 
animalcule knows much which Milton could 
not know ?... If wearguein favor of nan’s 
immortality from the essential element of 
his nature called love of life, the lower 
animal possessing that element as essentially 
and as potentially, must we not make the 
same argument in favor of hisimmortality ? 
PE Who can but be moved by the 
bellowings of the cow whose calf has been 
slaughtered? Notice the flutterings, and 
listen to the cries of the parent birds over 
the place wheie the hand of the destroyer 
found the nest with its birdlings. The 
heart of the human mother is consoled by 
the thought that there will be a meeting in 
the hereafter. And ів the heart of the AN- 
Father moved less by the grief of a sparrow 
than by that of a queen? May it 
not be that robins dream of orchards in 
which zephyrs always play, the skies above 
and about which are always tinted as are 
those of the earth at sunset, and in which 
robins eternally build their nests, with none 
to molest nor to make them afraid ?" 

Thus taking up individual organs, or 
groups of organs one after another as found 
in man, the author seeks to show their ex- 
istence also in the lower animals, and offers 
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he same pleas for their immortality that 
have been adduced in proof of man's. Each 
chapter is complete in itself, though corre- 
lated with the others, so that the reader 
can lay down the book and pick it up again 
at odd moments, and not feel that he has 
lost the thread of aiscourse. If any of your 
children or neighbors have carelessly fallen 
into the habit of maltreating their dog, 
horse, cat or other animal, place this little 
work in their hands, and we venture to say 
it will effect their reform. 


Diseases OF THE Lunas, HEART AND Kip- 
NErs. By N. З. Davis, Jr., A. M., M.D., 
Prof. Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine, Chicago Medical College, etc. 12mo, 
pp. 859. TheF. A. Davis Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia and London. 

This new book constitutes No. 14 of the 

* Physicians! and Students’ Ready-Refer- 

ence Series,” and is a; natural following of 

the author’s treatise on consumption, which 
we reviewed not long ago. In acondensed 
style Dr. Davis goes over the field of dis- 
eases mentioned in the title, but quite covers 
the detail of elaborate treatises in the prac- 
tice of medicine without the employment of 
verbose phraseology. The aim is to be 

clear in the exposition of the pathology of a 

form of disease, and practical in furnishing 

its symptomatology and therapeutics. Thus 

a book for the use of physicians is made that 

in size and arrangement is certainly handy, 

and at the same time a valuable consultant. 

Dr. Davis advises the prescription of drug 
medicines, but is not inclined to wholesale 
treatment or ‘‘shot-gun”’ dosage. He be- 
lieves heartily in antisepsis and hygiene, 

and the simple, natural processes that a 

rational experience approves, This remark 

is for the lay reader; the professional will 
appreciate the simplicity of the advice in 
many cases because of its intelligent under- 
standing of what is the clear duty of the 
medical attendant with reference to them. 


Annual Report of the Postmaster-General 
of the United States for the year ending 
June 30, 1892. Mr. Wanamaker offers an 
interesting review of the business of his 
department, and includes many practical 


suggestions for the improvement of the 
postal service to the advantage of both the 
department and the public. Several excel- 
lent illustrations embellish the text. 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ, PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. 


EXICO, for so many years the 
theatre of strifes, political and 
sectional, of cabals, disorders and revol- 
utions, appears to have settled down to 
acondition of comparative harmony, 
her people are cultivating the arts of 
peace, and, as a resultant, the world is 
learning again of those magnificent re- 
sources stored among her majestic 
mountains that, centuries ago, inflamed 
the cupidity of Spanish adventurers. 
We hear of new enterprises now and 
then inaugurated in one or another 
part of that semi-tropical country for 
the development of its mines or vege- 
table productions or the extension of its 
commercial relations with the world. 
Railways are being built, new towns 
settled, and other intimations of rapid 
growth encourage the lover of his kind 
in thinking that the land of the Monte- 
zumas is rising toward that place among 
the nations that should be hers. 

To speak of Mexico is to suggest the 
name of the man who has been pro- 
gress in endeavor to promote her wel- 
fare. Parfirio Diaz properly claims a 
large share of the credit of converting a 
faction or a guerilla-divided state into a 
peaceful community. Skillful as a 
military leader he won success for his 
cause and party, and then at once set 
about organizing a body politic that 
should combine the better features of 
the old contending parties or factions, 
and represent the people or their better 
interests. Previously Mexico had been 
a republic in name. Diaz sought to 
make it a real entity and worthy of the 
respect of the neighboring govern- 
ments. Success in arms, however at- 
tained, will always command the ad- 
miration of the average man, because 
the average man is drawn to the con- 
sideration of physical achievements, 
especially those involving competition 
or contest, 

The people of Mexico were prompt to 
accord respect to Diaz as an able gen- 
eral and to second his attempt to found 
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a stable government on the ruins of the 
older erratic and unhealthy systems. 
They elected him president by a good 
majority, and the wisdom of his ad- 
ministration has thus far shown itself 
in the practical effects already outlined. 

The student of physiognomy has little 
difficulty in detecting evidences of a 
foreign heritage in the face of Presi- 
dent Diaz, for Spanish elements declare 
themselves in outline and feature, 
whether those elements be of immediate 
derivation or transmitted through gen- 
erations of colonial parentage, pure or 
mingled with other blood. The swarthy 
hue of skin, the black eyes, the compact 
bony framework and excellent vital 
capacity belong to a long-lived, endur- 
ing class; to a people whose environ- 
ment inspired activity of muscle and 
brain, and associated in every-day em- 
ployments the mental faculties with 
hands and feet. A strong, tenacious 
Organization then lies at the foundation 
of Senor Diaz mentality, and provides 
ample support for those dominant per- 
ceptive faculties and the full side organs. 
He is a natural mechanic—prompt to 
see the fitness or unfitness of surround- 
ing relations, and as prompt in ex- 
pedients and suggestions for the solu- 
tion of difficulties. He is a keen 
analyst ; few men have power to under- 
stand details as he can understand them 
and to carry them so clearly and defin- 
itely in recollection. The central region 
of his forehead appears to be unusually 
developed, giving him capacity for quick 
and intensive observation, and so en- 
abling him in a brief space of time to 
take in a large amount of information. 
Had he been a newspaper reporter he 
would have obtained reputation for the 
facility with which he could store his 
mind with details, a sweeping glance on 
occasion being sufficient to furnish ma- 
terial for a descriptive article. 

The eye shows language enough to 
express his thoughts in clear terms, and 
if necessary he can be fiuent and per- 
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suasive. With so strong a tempera- 
ment, so elevated a head at the crown 
and so broad in the lower third, Presi- 
dent Diaz should be markedly energetic, 
positive, advanced and courageous in 
opinion and action. The head appears 
to be broad at Conscientiousness and 
Approbativeness, and this development 
should render him considerate of others 
and desirous of earning their substantial 
esteem. He is organized for control 


character of the people and the nature 
of thelife in Mexico during his youth 
and most of his life must be taken into 
account for a fair estimate of the man. 

Noting the fullness of the head just 
above the cheek-bone and in front of the 
ear, it may be added that the good phy- 
sical tone of the body, as evidenced by 
rounded contour of chin and cheek, has 
its analogies in the marked Alimentive- 
ness. From this it is to be inferred that 
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and leadership; in practical lines the 
qualities of the brave, determined soldier 
are wrought into the tissue of his char- 
acter. He can be severe, doubtless, in 
his methods, but we think it is the 
severity of the disciplinarian and leader 
whose motives relate to attaining suc- 
cess for the benefit of a large aggregate, 
or a public, that might be impaired or 
prejudiced by an easy tolerance of 
wrong-doing on the part of afew. The 
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the President of Mexico is blessed with 
a good appetite, and his digestive func- 
tions are naturally efficient. 

The following brief outline of his life 
will furnish ‘other evidences of the 
character of the man that may be deemed 
more determinate by many perhaps 
than a reading of an acceptable por- 
trait : 

Porfirio Diaz was born at Oaxaco, 
Mexico, September 15, 1830, and con- 
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sequently is now sixty-two years of age. 
His life has been spent inthe midst of 
the most exciting and changing politi- 
cal events, Не was studying law when 
the United States invaded Mexico in 
1847, but abandoned it to enter the 
National Guards. He joined theinsur- 
rection against Santa Anna in 1854, 
and was one of the leading spirits in 
revolts against the various govern- 
ments which tried to rule Mexico until 
his own election as president in 1876. 
His ability and bravery led to his ap- 
pointment as general in 1861. Much of 
the four years of his first term as presi- 
dent, commencing in 1876, was spent 
in the suppression of revolts. At its 
close, deeming his re-election unlikely, 
he secured the election of his secretary 
of war, Gen. Gonzalez, and then took 
charge of one of the departments. He 
was also appointed Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, but did not act. In 
1875 he had adopted and proclaimed the 
plan of Tuxtepec, a very liberal politi- 
cal system, but made little or no at- 
tempt to carry it out, and when repri- 
manded for this apparent inconsistency 
by friends is credited with the reply 
that the ‘‘ proclamation of Tuxtepec was 
nothing else but a heap of moral absurd- 
ities and material impossibilities, and 
that in consequence he was not able to 
fulfill the promises there made to the 
nation.” 

He was re-elected to the presidency in 
1884, again in 1888, and for a fourth 
term at the recent election in 1892. It 
is generally admitted that his adminis- 
tration has, on the whole, been a suc- 
cessful one, for, among its results, peace 
has been established at home, trade has 
been increased, the resources of the 
country have been developed, railroads 
and telegraphs extended and education 
advanced. As we have already inti- 


mated, for the first time in generations 
the Mexican people have shown a dis- 
position to act in practical harmony, 
and setto work with the spirif of earnest- 
ness to build a nation that will invite 
the respect of the civilized world. If 
this attitude be in a great measure the 
work of Diaz he is entitled to receive 
credit for it, and whatever may be the 
comments of observers on his career ав 
soldier, insurgent, politician and execu- 
tive officer, the later excellent conse- 
quences of his policy should impart to 
his motives a favorable and even patri- 
otic color. 

Our Southwestern readers may be 
somewhat familiar with the Mexican 
people, but the majority of those who 
have access tothe PHRENOLOGICAL have 
had but little opportunity to learn much 
about the great country across the Rio 
Grande. Its abundant natural re- 
sources in everything that contributes 
to a nation’s wealth, and its wonderful 
remains of an ancient civilization ren- 
der it peculiarly interesting to the 
scientific and curious. Our illustatioz s 
show some features of the life and 
scenery; the ruins of the old Aztec 
temples must attract attention by their 
suggestions of the grand in the taste 
and capabilities of a race long passed 
away—capabilities in architecture, in- 
deed, that challenge competition in the 
modern Mexican. 

Lately there have been symptoms of 
a revival of the old revolutionary spirit 
in certain quarters of Mexico, especially 
on the United States line. Some uneasy 
fellows, tiring of the continuance of the 
Diaz regime, are trying to displace it 
and to introduce a condition for their 
own personal advantage that would, if 
successful, be but a repetition of the old 
ephemeral programs, involving the na- 
tion again in disorder and disaster. 


— — — «t 9-499—— —— — 


CAN WE AFFORD.IT ? 


(2 we afford to brood over our 
injuries? We should not think 
of putting our favorite rose bush down 
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cellar. We should not expect it to bear 
roses in that dark, chill atmosphere. 
The exquisite miracle of blossoming 
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is worked by sunshine, pure air, and the 
right soil for the needs of the plant. 
How do we go to work to produce joy, 
which is the blossom of the soul? This 
rare flower may be cultivated ; but it 
requires that the will be turned in the 
right direction. To hold a grudge is to 
shut out the sun. To be justly angry, 
and by astorm of vehement words to ex- 
press that righteous wrath, may clear the 
atmosphere. But let us do our cursing 
frankly and be done with it. Let us 
keep the fountain sweet, There is a 
vast, rich, mental realm allied to our 
mentality. There is a vast, rich, spirit- 
ual realm allied to our spirituality. To 
us of right belongs their wealth. Is it 
not worth while to find out and prac- 
tice the proper means for coming into 
its possession ? 

The heir to an estate will take im- 
mense pains to prove his rights. He 
will spend years in hunting up docu- 
mentary evidence. He will mortgage 
what property he possesses to pay his 
lawyers. He counts time, health, 
strengtb as nothing in comparison with 
the money he hopes to win. And yet 
the wealth when gained may hold for 
him no real value. It may only hinder 
him in ideal living. It is the rarest 
thing in the world for wealth to be 
spent in furthering noble aims. 

The tendency to lower the standards 
of character ; to yield to self more than 
its due; or, rather, to allow the lower 
self an undue ascendency is naturally 
very great ; it is vastly strengthened by 
the power of money. 

YXet this very hazard is ardently 
coveted, striven for, bought at all costs. 

Who toils and endures for the ascend- 
ency of character? Who serves long 
years for the privileges of human 
nobility? Who mortgages his home 
that he may clear his way to the radiant 
sphere of joy! 

Let it be granted that we perceive the 
right meaning of the word happiness. 
Weunderstand that it means harmony, 
balance, soul-health; that it comes 
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not by the possession of certain things, 
but by attaining to a certain condition. 
We mean to strive for this condition. 
It is happiness, by the way, that all 
men and women seek, but they mistake 
the path to its attainment. We have 
learned, let us say, that in order to pro- 
duce the music of life we must be 
harmonized. We have an intelligent 
idea of what we are working for. Then 
the very first step is to kick off past 
trials, injuries, grievances, like an out- 
worn garment, nay a filthy garment 
that hinders and clogs at every step. 

** I cannot forgive that injury,” says 
one. 

Very well then, take the conse- 
quences of impaired spiritual vitality. 
Or,comparing the soul to an instrument, 
allow a discord in all your life music. 
There is no way to rise into full, free, 
vital relations with the sources that 
make our life except by '' forgetting the 
things that are behind." We hope 
all tested the truth of this over and over 
again in our experience. If not, let 
every one test it for himself. To come 
down to the commonest level of life—if 
you are doing hard physical work, your 
arm is weakened, your hand made 
unskillful to a degree, by sour, diasatis- 
fled, hating thoughts; you are nerved 
with double strength by pleasant, lov- 
ing thoughts. Where does the strength 
come from ? Whencecomes the strength 
of the oak that stands against a thou- 
sand storms? That is a question we 
need not try to answer only in so far as 
we answer it by saying that it comes 
through harmonious relations with its 
environment. But the point is, we 
want that strength. We want the 
power, the music that comes through 
loving. We wish to avoid the weak- 
ness, the discord, that is produced by 
hating. 

There was never yet a precept formu- 
lated by prophet or seer that had not its 
roots in law. We are much readier 
to obey a law when we see its sequences 
in actual life. If, іп some sacred book, 
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men who had never seen a harvest were 
commanded to sow seed, they might 
not bestir themselves to obey. But 
prove to their sight and taste the value 
of the commandment, show them that 
the law of the harvest is seed-sowing, 
and they go about it in the most busi- 
ness-like manner. So let the world once 
believe in the practical value of loving, 
and it will begin cultivating love with 
the enthusiasm of the gold-digger or the 
pearl-diver. 
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To come back to the question with 
which I began. Can we afford to disre- 
gard that law of our natures which 
allies us most nearly to our Master and 
Leader? It is inthe strict fulfilment of 
this law of love that we find our true 
strength. Let us do what we will, 
we shall do all in a narrow, inef- 
ficient fashion so long as we are 
held back by belittling thoughts and 
feelings. 

MARY F. BUTTS. 


———99«4—————— —— 


REY. DE. EDWARD MoGLYNN. 


HIS is a very superior organization 

as regards both body and brain. 
Nearly all the elements necessary to 
produce harmony of temperament are 
well represented. The symmetrical 
frame, closely-woven fiber, and dark 
brown hair indicate strength, while the 
blue-grey eyes, the compressed lips, 
and a certain negativity in the middle 
third of the face bespeak a delicacy and 
refinement which no doubt are in- 
herited from the mother. However, 
the nutritive system and brain pre- 
dominate, as shown by the capacious 
torso and head, the latter measuring 
23} inches in circumference. 

From a natal, and possibly also an 
ecclesiastical point of view, Dr. 
McGlynn is an American. But to the 
phrenological eye, he із essentially 
an Irishman. Still, his head is not 
of the dolichocephalic, or long, narrow 
type which, knowing his ancestry, we 
would expect to find, except within 
a limited arc near the ears. Indeed, 
the occiput, or back head, is as short 
as that of the typical German. Hence 
the constant presence of particular 
persons, or continued residence in one 
place, will not be necessary to kis 
happiness. At the sume,time, he has 
such mellowness of manner and во 
much responsiveness and sympathy, 
that he will probably impress his 
friends as exceptionally strong in the 
adhesive faculty. But it is to principles 
rather than to persons that he gives his 
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heart. He loves people as a community 
rather than as individuals, and it is 
their fidelity to the cause he represents 
which binds him to them in the name 
of friendship. Besides, it should be 
remembered that from the nature of his 
duties, both sacred and secular, he 
is brought into a variety of intimate 
relations with people, and in this 
manner is made to appear capable of 
greater attachment than he really feels. 

Having also but a moderate develop- 
ment of the cerebellum, he is not likely 
to find in a celibate life any occasion 
for disappointment or regret. 

The lateral expansion of the forehead 
is likely to impress a casual observer 
with the idea that the whole head is 
broad—a mistake very frequently made 
when Ideality and Constructiveness are 
large. But a pressure of the hands 
just above the ears shows that the 
diameters in this region are compara- 
tively insignificant. The cranial in- 
teguments are also lax here, and soft 
like a cushion, from which we may 
be certain that the qualities of severity, 
secrecy, sense of possession, and love 
of contention, are all very weak, and 
their abuses, such as malice, falsehood, 
avarice, and aggressive belligerency, 
well nigh inconceivable. He will 
manifest enthusiasm in the defence 
of his position, but his moral feelings 
supply the force. 

He resembles Henry George in his 
almost utter lack of the hoarding in- 
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stinct, and it is easy to trace in a 
measure the economic theories of these 
two men to this peculiarity. Not that 
all individuals feebly endowed with 
the sense of property are certain to 
agree in their philosophical views. But 
it follows that if the propensity to ac- 
cumulate is very weak, it will be much 
easier for the other mental powers to 
oppose monopolies, or favor a more 
general distribution of wealth, than 
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many accounts, to escape from the tur- 
moil and din of public life, for strife 
and antagonism are in themselves 
repugnant to him. But he,will be 
unable to repress his higher emotions 
and the convictions associated with 
them, so that tif fthey lead him into 
battle he will be willing to take a place 
in the front rank. 

His head is very high and broad at. 
Reverence and Faith, and in the most 


REV. DR, EDWARD MC GLYNN. 


in the opposite case. Acquisitiveness, 
when predominant, drives a close bar- 
gain, so to speak, with the other facul- 
ties, and often completely overpowers 
them. When the combination is re- 
versed, and the moral sentiments are 
supreme, as in the case of certain 
religious orders, the opposite idea is 
evolved, and all claims to private 
ownership are renounced. 

Dr. McGlynn would be glad, on 
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comprehensive sense of the term, he 
is religious. He is inclined to be obe- 
dient and loyal, but he is an idealist 
in religion as in philosophy. His 
intellect is of the subjective or intro- 
spective sort, which concerns itself {but 
little with the facts and tangible ma- 
chinery of the objective world. Hence 
he has more veneration for the spirit 
than the letter of his creed, and is more 
interested in his ministerial or sacra- 
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mental duties than in questions of 
ecclesiastical government. 

The head slopes off at Firmness, Self- 
esteem and Continuity, but Conscien- 
tiousness, Cautiousness and Appro- 
bativeness are large. He is not perti- 
nacious, self-willed, or obstinate, in 
the proper sense of these expressions, 
and he is still less influenced by any 
feeling of his own -personal value 
or power as a factor in the world. 
On the contrary, he is naturally very 
diffident, and would probably be em- 
barrassed before an audience if it were 
not for the abundant experience he 
has had in public speaking. 

The finest development of all, how- 
ever, is at Benevolence. This is so 
conspicuous in his frontal top head, that 
the most untrained eye can see it at 
a glance. Here we have the key to the 
man's whole character. Philanthropy 
is the dominant feeling, and, like a 
fragrant dew from heaven, it moistens, 
softens and enlivens every flower in the 
garden of his thought. 

As to his intellectual methods, there 
is great capacity for abstract reasuning, 
as evinced by the breadth of the upper 
forehead. But he lacks precision and 
accuracy in observation, He sees the 
forest but not the trees; and if his atten- 
tion is called to a tree, he notes the size 
of its shadow, but never counts the 


branches or the leaves. This is shown, 


by the depressed glabella, or space 
between the eyebrows, and signifies 
weakness in thesense of obiects. Hence 
*he will not excel iu physical science, 
and is liable to errors in reasoning, from 
the tendency to neglect apparently 
trivial but in reality important data. 
Languageis only moderately developed, 
and his eloquence is chiefly the result 
of his temperament and emotional 
faculties. His great sympathy, imag- 
ination, imitation and wit, render him 
well adapted to almost any of the higher 
educational departments, but especially 
in religious and philanthropic work. 

E. C. B. 
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THE COMMUNION oF HONESTY.—Àt 
one of his dinners, Sir Isaac Newton 
proposed to drink, not to the health of 
kings and princes, but to all honest 
persons, to whatever country they be- 
longed. ‘‘We are all friends," he 
added, ‘‘because we unanimously aim 
at the only object worthy of man, 
which is the knowledge of truth. We 
are also of the same religion, because 
leading a simple life we conform our- 
selves to what is right, and we endeavor 
sincerely to give to the Supreme Being 
that worship which, according to our 
feeble lights, we are persuaded will 
please Him most. 


--»ә+ 
UNLOVELY CHILDREN. 


A mother stood beside the bed 
Where two small children lay— 

They pretty looked, though both were dead, 
Like children tired of play. 


“ I doubt me much,” she softly said, 
* Wherever they can go ; 

For Mattie struck Tom on the head— 
And Tom returned the blow." 


And anywhere—no Angel feather 
Would stand a chance to lie, 

In pretty rows all nice together 
If Mattie passed them nigh. 


She’d hold an Angel by the wing 
And pull the feathers out, 

And Tom's loud voice would harshly ring 
And make an Angel-rout. 


I do not see their heaven range— 
Yet they to me were sweet, 

And it seems now so cold and strange, 
The silence of their feet. 


If they had been but good and mild 
I had been more content ; 

And questioned less about the child — 
And where the bad ones went. 


Oh ! mother, in the Father's house, 
Fair mansions ready stand : 

That, which could thy poor love arouse, 
Was God's dear silver band, 


That draws the weak and trying ones 
As by baptismal fire, 
Up, where they catch the Angel tones, 
And lovingly aspire. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON RIZER.j 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


HUMAN PURSUITS, AND HOW TO 
STUDY THEM PHRENOLOGICALLY. 


8ECOND.—THE RAILROAD LAWYER. 


In this fleld of practice the lawyer 
need especially large Perceptives, be- 
cause there is involved in matters per- 
taining to railroad construction and 
operation a mass of detail which re- 
quires recognition, not enmasse, but 
in detail. It is a large business, hence 
a man needs comprehensive reasoning 
power and especially Comparison to 
enable him to adjudicate conditions, to 
appreciate differences and shades of 
differences between the rule and its 
execution—orders and their fulfillment 
on the part of the servants of the road. 
It requires also a first rate development 
of the organs of Eventuality and 
Locality—the first to remember histori- 
cal facts, the second to give him an 
idea of direction aud distance. 

He should also be endowed with a 
good development of the faculty of 
Constructiveness so as to understand 
whatever pertains to the mechanical 
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conditions, development and construc. 
tion of roads, and all that pertains to 
switches, turn-tables, draw- bridges, etc. 
If I were to select a boy that was to be 
educated for a railroad lawyer I would 
get one that would make a good engi- 
neer so he could understand anything 
about a railroad. I heard the great 
Daniel Webster make a speech in Bos- 
ton in 1848 on a railroad ваг- wheel 
patent case, and I know the attorneys 
and clients had instructed him with 
models or illustrations in regard to the 
action of a car-wheel in the process of 
cooling after casting. After he had 
been so instructed that a boy twelve 
years of age might have understood it, 
Mr. Webster stood up and explained it 
во poorly and made such a mess of it 
that the jury understood it better than 
he did, and smilingly nudged each other 
in the side while he was talking. Mr. 
Webster had a powerful intellect, but 
his Constructiveness was comparatively 
small. If a son of mine fifteen years 
of aye, with half the instruction Mr. 
Webster had had in this case, had made 
such an explanation of it I would have 
been ashamed of him. If the case had 
hung on Mr. Webster's statement on 
that point, the client would have lost it, 
but the jury knew better about it than 
Mr. Webster did. 

A railroad lawyer ought to Fave also 
good financial . capabilities, because 
large and intricate financial conditions 
are involved in questions which they 
have to consider. A man with good 
financial ability will manage a claim 
for injuries and get twice as much 
damages for his client where they are 
properly due as one would who had a 
small development of Acquisitiveness. 

While I would give a lawver in any 
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field Benevolence and Friendship and 
Agreeableness strongly marked, it 
might at first thought seem that a rail- 
road lawyer should have more stern- 
ness than blandness, but we think a 
man will succeed better in dealing ith 
human nature to have in character a 
friendly, kindly spirit. A man who 
comes into the corut house like a 
hedge hog bristling with quills, growl- 
ing and snarling at everything that ia 
said to him, is calculated to incur the 
dislike of every person in the court 
house from the man who opens and 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
PRESIDENT М. Y. CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


shuts the door to the judge on the 


bench. I have known some lawyers 
who were apparently always mellow 
and pliable as if they wanted to oblige 
everybody, and when. they were com- 
pelled to dissent would do it in а kind 
of tender and regretful manner, and it 
hasa wonderfully favorable influence 
on the jury to see a man act as if 
he wanted to be fair and just, and as 
if he were inclined to give every just 
phase of the subject a welcome. The 
lawyer from Springfield, Ill., who has 
been quoted in reference to Lincoln, 
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said a case was being tried in which 
Lincoln was counsel on one side, and 
the lawyer on the other side was trying 
to geta witness to answer a question, 
and the court objected to it because he 
thought the other side would object, 
and Lincoln sat there apparently pay- 
ing no attention while the judge and 
opposing attorney were squabbling over 
it, and directly Lincoln looked around 
and said, ‘‘Your honor, I reckon it 
would be fair to let that in.” The judge 
said, ' All right; if you are willing I 
have no objection." 

I would make the railroad lawyer @ 
gentleman in his demeanor ; it would 
serve to make life and litigation smooth- 
er. The railroad lawyer should have 
large Firmness and Self-esteem sothat he 
can stand in the presence of well-paid, 
able and eager opponents and not feel 
small or act as if he felt small. I have 
seen a lawyer stand in the presence of 
legal and judicial learning and the 
eager strife of the subject, and when he 
got a chance to speak he would say that 
he regretted that his learned brother on 
the other side had become a little 
warmer on the subject than was really 
necessary. It reminds me of the famil- 
iar old school-book fable in which the 
blustering wind thought to strip а man 
of his cloak by force, but the harder the 
wind blew the tighter the man pulled 
his cloak about him. The sun tried to 
dismantle the man in a different way; 
he tried by pouring his calm and steady 
rays on the man's back, and soon caused 
him to take off and abandon his cloak. 


THIRD, —REAL ESTATE LAWYER. 


A real estate lawyer needs large 
Comparison, and he should have a good 
memory and good practical sense ; it 
does notrequire much cunning, but the 
person should have a good development 
of Caution and Secretiveness, and espe- 
eially large Continuity so as to give him 
the patience and perseverance to trace 
titles back perhaps a hundred or two 
hundred years and follow it through all 
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the phases of transfer and redemption 
of tax titles and whatever might be a 
cloud on the estate. In handling real 
estate nothing is to be taken for granted. 
Sometimes an estate is lost by some lit- 
tle technicality, by failing to have the 
papers verified before the proper 
authority ; perhaps the notary did not 
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The late Samuel J. Tilden was a rail- 
road lawyer and a corporation lawyer, 
and he made more money than almost 
any lawyer in the country in handling 
these massive financial cases. He was 
not an eloquent speaker; he was 
diminutive in altitude, not attractive in 
appearance, but he had a cool, clear 
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belong to that county, and when that is 
the case, if the notary is not certified by 
the clerk of the court of his county and 
attached to the document, it invalidates 
the whole work. The real estate lawyer 
should have a good memory to hold the 

laws that belong to his own state; he 
` ought also to have the ability to hold 
knowledge of the statutes of other states. 
Of course, if the real estate lawyer is an 
eloquent speaker it is all the better, but 
he can secure respect and success with- 
out it. 
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head in regard to mechanical and finan- 
cial matters that belonged to the railroad 
business. When Mr. Tilden died he 
had made a bequest in his will to New 
York for a library, but his will was so 
defective that it has been seriously 
modified by litigation. Itis sometimes 
said that a doctor who treats himself 
has a fool for a patient, and in more 
cases than one it has been proved that 
a lawyer could not manage a case for 
himself one half ав well as he could man- 
age a case for another. A physician who 
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has a wife or a child alarmingly ill 
generally confides the case to a man 
who has no particular interest in the 
person, lest his sympathy should warp 
his judgment or pervert his under- 
standing. Chancelor Kent, the great 
authority on surrogate Jaw in this 
country, made his own will and it was 
broken in court as if it had been made 
of pipe clay. 


FOURTH.—OORPORATION LAWYER. 


These need a cool, strong tempera- 
ment with more of business capabilities 
than eloquence ; it requires a legislative 
as well as a judicial mind. Corpora- 
tions are based upon a special law or 
enactment in its case unless it comes 
under the general law. A legislator 
needs to have a clear sense of the force 
of an enactment which he is construct- 
ing. A corporation lawyer needs to 
see and follow that which has been 
enacted, and to appreciate its applica- 
tion to the case in point. He should be 
good in figures and accounts and should 
have a good commercial education. 
Some lawyers are expertin bank mat- 
ters —in the examination of work of 
banks and corporations. They will 
take a set of books and find out if they 
have been correctly kept. In this state 
there is a bank expert, perhaps more 
than one, that stands high, and iscalled 
on by stockholders to examine their af- 
fairs. The dishonest officer of the com- 
pany, who has been fraudulently using 
the funds of the concern, takes the hint 
and skips out to safer quarters when 
the expert is expected to come around. 


FIFTH.--PLEADERS, ADVOCATES, RARRIS- 
TERS. 

The function of this phase oflaw is 
to take a case which solicitors or attor- 
neys have quarried out and prepared 
for trial. In this form of law a man 
needs the literary faculties; he needs 
perception and a good development 
of the semi-percept/ve organs. He 
needs large Language to express his 
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thoughts in a clear and easy manner, 
and if he had a good development of 
Ideality to enable him to embelish bis 
thoughts elegantly it would be all the 
better. He should have a Vital Mental 
Temperament so as to bring a glowing 
enthusiasm to the work in hand. He 
should also have a good memory of 
historical facts, which would enablehim 
to state the case as if he had been there 
and seen it all. Daniel Webster had a 
way (if it were in regard to some lighter 
matter it might be called a trick) of 
handling a case before a jury in such a 
way as to make it seem in an eminent 
degree noble and fair. He would state 
а case before a jury as he thought his 
opponent would naturally state it, and 
would bring forth some of what were 
considered the strongest points of his 
opponent, and he would begin the ar- 
gument as if he were on the other side, 
and occasionally he had his coat pulled 
by his anxious client and told that he 
was on the wrong side. When he had 
stated his opponent’s side of the question 
pretty strongly and frankly he would 
say, "Now, gentlemen of the jury, 
that is the other side of the case as we 
understand it; if you will listen to me 
for a few moments, I will endeavor to 
present our side of the case,” and he 
would march through his line of argu- 
ment like an army with flying banners, 
and the case he had previously stated 
would look so slim by the side of his 
masterful argument that he would thus 
compel a verdict. 

I remember two lawyers in Hartford, 
Conn., who were generally employed 
on most of the important cases. One 
was a clear-headed, straight forward 
man without eloquence ог any tendency 
to make an effort in that direction, but 
he was a solid thinker and a clear- | 
headed jurist, and when he arose to 
address the jury he would lean over 
the table and point hislong, bony finger 
at the jury and in a confidential way 
tellthem all about it, and it was made 
so perfectly plain to the jury that it 
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was very difficult to dislodge what he 
had said. He was one of the lawyers 
that generally had a chance to get 
the right side of cases. The other law- 
yer was a tall, handsome, jolly, funny 
kind of a man; his name was Charles 
Chapman and he generally had a full 
house when he was expected to speak. 
When Mr. Hungerford began his speech 
the crowd would leave the court house; 
everything there would be still and 
quiet, and for this re:son what he said 


laugh, and he; would try to ridicule and 
make fun of the opposite side and of 
Mr. Hungerford’s speech. Chapman 
wore a white vest, and his bushy and 
abundant hair was brushed back and 
gave him a somewhat distinguished 
look, and he wore a large black ribbon 


as a wateh guard, purposely spread 
out over his white vest, and taking it 


all, he made an imposing appearance. 
But Hungerford generally got the 
verdict. 


WILLIAM M. EVARTS, THE EMINENT ADVOCATE. 


in his solemn, frank, honest, earnest 
way was impressed all the more readily 
upon the jury. Thecrowd would leave 
a sentinel at the window to give the 
signal when Mr. Hungerford had fin- 
ished his presentation of the case and it 
was Charlie Chapman's turn to speak, 
and they would come rushing into the 
court house like sheep. Chapman 
would talk to the whole house, and 
would tell funny stories and anecdotes 
and have everybody in the house in a 
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8IXTH,—ADVISERS OR COUNSELORS. 

These need large mental comprehen- 
sion and experience to judge of the 
merits of the case ; they need a cool and 
balanced temperament, also Caution to 
make them prudent. A counselor or 
advisor should have large Conscien- 
tiousness and should aim to get at the 
truth and the bottom facts in the mat- 
ter. There are a good many cases 
settled out of court, and if one of these 
advisers or counselors of the right kind 
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gets hold of a case he will charge pretty 
good fees for advising and promoting a 
settlement, but it will be better for the 
community and perhaps much better 
for his client that the case should be 
settled out of court. 


SEVENTH.--LAWYERS WHO DRAW LEGAL 
PAPERS. 


These men need good scholarly 
talent ; their minds should be well dis- 
ciplined and they should have legal 
training and culture and literary criti- 
cism. A man who has the requisite 
talent and culture and is engaged in 
this line of the law, will draw papers 
that flow smoothly and coverall the 
points involved, and he will draw them 
in such a way that they will not seem 
offensive. Some lawyers draw papers 
in such a way that they bristle with in- 
dignaut earnestness as if one or both of 
the parties were swindlers and needed 
a barbed wire fence on both sides of the 
path. It would be a good mode of prac- 
tice in the instruction of law students to 
give out the frame of a contract and let 
& dozen law students see how much each 
one could modify it in the smoothness 
of its statements without losing any of 
its power or force. Wethink it would 
be a matter of interest and advantage 

‘to a business man who has not been 
trained in the law to get counsel of 
some clear-headed legal adviser in 
reference to drawing business contracts, 
especially if he expects to have occasion 
to draw any for himself. This would 
doubtless save a good many litigations 
in the business world. 

A friend of mine thought he would 
draw his own will. He had some lite- 
rary capability and training and he said 
in his will, “I give and bequeath my 
house and lot," and when he had com- 
pleted the document he went to his law- 
yer, who was a personal friend, and 
submitted the paper to him for approval. 
The first thing the lawyer said was, 
“You must devise your real estate; 
‘giving and bequeathing’ will convey 
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personal property but will not convey 
real estate in this state." "That paid for 
the consultation fee. 


EIGHTH.—PATENT LAW WORK. 


In this line of work the lawyer needs 
to be admirably endowed with all the 
mechanical faculties to start with. In 
addition to that he needs literary capa- 
bility, such as is required in the man 
who draws legal papers, because that is 
& part of the patent law business, but 
the core and backbone of his business is 
the mechanical capability. Some thirty 
years ago a patent solicitor desired 
rooms in our establishment, and in this 
way we learned a good deal about the 
patent business. We remember a case 
where a man had invented a printing 
press. He was not very well versed in 
the field he was trying to cultivate, and 
he brought to our office his plans and 
model of the press he wanted to get a 
patent on. He wanted to get a claim 
allowed for an inclined plane asa 
method of making the pressure in print- 
ing. The patent solicitor told him that 
mode of pressure in printing was in 


vogue in Dr. Franklin’s time and that 
he could not patent it, and if he could 


patent it it would be of no use as the 
“elbow joint,” which had taken its 
place, was much the best. However, 
the lawyer showed him something about 
his press that could be patented, and he 
got that patented and in about six 
months he sold his patent for $5,000. 
In this case the solicitor? knew more 
about mechanical construction and 
more about the history of the printing 
press than the inventor did. Of course 
а man who is a solicitor in this posicion 
ought to have a good substantial char- 


acter. The temperament of the patent 
lawyer should be a calm one; he should 
have perhaps a predominance of the 
Vital Temperament with a little touch 
of the Lymphatic. He ought also to 
have a good share of the Motive Tem- 
perament to make him energetic, strong 
and persistent. He ought also to be 
moral, upright and just, as wellas pru- 
dent апа ; self-respecting. 
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THE HEAD AND FACE 


AND WHAT THEY INDICATE 
By NELSON SIZER. 
CHAPTER Il. 


THE BRAIN, ITS STRUCTURE AND USES. 


HE brain is the master or the cen- under the masterful control of the 
tral source of power, motion brain and its appendages, the nerves. 


FIG. 17.—THE BRAIN IN SKULL. 


and talent; in other words, knowledge Every quivering sensibility in the en- 
and power. Every fibre of the body is tire structure is a messenger to carry to 
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the brain a knowledge of joy, sorrow, 
secured from the outer world; and 
every effort of the will in the work and 
struggle of life receives its impulse in 
the brain and serves the purpose of that 
brain in the work and duty of life. The 
nerves of sensation which give pleasure 
and pain are so spread in minute fibres 
throughout the system that we can not 
touch with a point of a needle any part 
of the system without touching one of 
them ; so that the brain, though located 
ia the cranium, has its agencies all over 
the system; and the nerves of motion, 
actuated by the brain, produce all the 
force, skill and power which is mani- 
fested in life. 

There is more known about brain 
and nerve to-day than there was half a 
century ago. When I commenced to 
lecture men who knew enough to go 
successfully into the avenues of skill 
and industry would sometimes ask, 
touching the forehead, if the brain was 
located there for they had seen some 
person who had received a blow on the 
forehead and the brain was exposed, 
Another would contradict it and say 
that he had known a person to receive 
a blow on the back of the head and the 
brain was then exposed. Another. had 
seen a person injured on the side of the 
head in the region of the ears and the 
brain was seen to be there. And I 
would say to them, ''Gentlemen, you 
are all right, the skull is completely 
filled with the brain from the orbits of 
the eyes to the back of the neck, even 
asan egg-shellis filled with its contents; 
and the skull is simply the house the 
brain lives in and is made to protect it, 
not to imprison it." 

In earlier times physiologists studied 
everything more than the brain, and 
common people have, therefore, lessin- 
formation on that subject than on most 
other topics relating to the human 
economy. We now seek to present in 
a simple form for popular reading and 
understanding facts relating to the 
brain that ought to be known by all, 
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avoiding most of those sharp techni- 
calities familiar to the student of 
medicine ; and we will try to make the 
general outline of brain development 
and its characteristics plain to the popu- 
lar mind. 


BRAIN AS SITUATED IN THE SKULL, 


Fig. 17. In this engraving is repre- 
sented the head and face with one-half 
of the skull removed and the brain ex- 
posed as it exists in life. If a line be 
drawn from the angle of the eye 
through the opening of the ear to the 
back head it will indicate the base of 
the cavity of-the skull which in life is 
filled with brain. In this figure also 


will be seen the edge of the skull and 
the edge ofthe scalp. Thecerebrum or 
great brain and also the cerebellum or 
little brain at the base, behind the ear, 
are shown. 


Mec х4 
FIG, 18.—BRAIN HEMISPHERES. 
TOP VIEW. 


Fig. 18 represents the cerebrum or 
great brain as it would appear if it were 
taken out of the skull and we looked 
upon its superior or upper surface. It 
will be seen that there is a deep line or 
cleft running through the whole length, 
completely dividing the mass into two 
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equal sections or hemispheres from top 
to bottom. These hemispheres are 
united by a white fibrous membrane in 
the central section called the corpus 


MÀ ^4] 
FIG. 19. —BRAIN SIDE VIEW. 
C, cerebrum. D, y beer id M, medulla, oblongata. S, spinal cord, 


where it passes out of the skul 


callosum; and this connection brings 
the two hemispheres of the brain into 
connection and co-operation. 

Fig. 19 is a side view of the brain 
which presents the left side of the cere- 
brum, C, and the left side of the cere- 
bellum, D, orlittle brain. The medulla 
oblongata, M, and the spinal cord, 8, 
which is a continuance of M, passes 
through an opening in the tentorium 
and out of the skull and proceeds to 
form the spinal cord, running through 
the whole length of the spinal column, 
this being sub-divided into infinitely 
small fibres which pervade every part 
of the body, giving sensation as well 
as motion. 

There is another division recognized 
in discussing the brain, namely, lobes. 
Fig. 20 gives us the basilaraspect of the 
brain, the cerebrum and cerebellum 
when the whole mass is turned upside 
down. Thisisthe bottom view of the 
brain. The anterior lobes of the brain 
(each hemisphere has its lobes) from AA 
to BB are regarded by phrenologists as 
the intellectual lobes in which the 
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organs of the intellectual faculties are 
located. The cleft at the back margin 
of the anterior lobe at B is called the 
fissure of Sylvius which divides the 
front and middle lobes 
of the brain near BB. 
Between BB and CCare 
presented the middle 
lobes of the brain in 
which рһгепо]орізів 
locate the ‘organs and 
the selfish propensities, 
such as Vitativeness, 
Alimentiveness, Com- 
bativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Seeretiveness, and 
Acquisitiveness. From 
CC to DD are the pos- 
terior lobesin which are 
located the social for 
domestic organs, EE 
shows the hemispheres 
of the cerebellum or 


ta, cut 
‚ and laid on the cerebellum (see 
ew). Fissure of Sylvius, ы А 


о! 
Brain, Side Vi 
tween the front and middle lobes of brain near 
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little brain. F represent the medulla 
oblongata. S is the spinal cord attached 
to the oblongata. Thus the brain and 
the body through the spine have their 
connection and co-operation. 

If we turn and look at Fig. 19 again, 
we will see where the fissure of Sylvius 
divides between the anterior and middle 
lobes, 

Fig. 21 shows the base of the brain 
of a North American Indian, and the 
reader can not fail to observe and 
mark the difference between Fig. 20 
and Fig.21. How much shorter and 
relatively smaller the anterior lobes of 
the Indian brain arein Fig. 21, AA to 
BB, and how much larger the 
middle lobes of the brain are from 
BB to CC; and then how much 
broader the middle lobes of the 
brain are, rendering the head so 
much wider between the ears. This 
gives significance to the breadth of 
the head of Fig. 9, page 22, and the 
narrowing of Fig. 10. The middle 
lobe of the brain in Fig. 9 is broad, 
the character is severe, executive, 
positiveand plucky. Fig. 10 shows 
a narrow head ; it may have intel- 
ligence and morality but it lacks 
pluck, push and power. The In- 
dian is not intellectual, his knowl- 
edge is narrow and meagre, and 
relates to physical things, but his 
physique and the elements of sever- 
ity and cunning, in fact all the 
animal propensities are enormously 
developed, as seen in Fig. 21. It is the 
case in all the crania of all the war-like 
tribas of Indians no matter where they 
dwell. They are the elements`that таке 
the tiger, lion and wolf, and all the car- 
nivora in short, fierce and intense in 
their severity. Тһеу аге the character- 
istics of the wild man whose animal 
propsnsities have been chiefly devel- 
oped. 

If we take an Indian child and cul- 
ture him in the gentle ‘amenities and 
sympathies of refined;civilization, it will 
prevent the great growth of the middle 
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lobe of the brain, and hischildren, if the 
mother were removed from savage life 
and trained in a similar way, would have 
an inheritance in which the middle lobe 
of the brain would be lessened and the 
anterior or intellectual lobe would be 
enlarged ; so in the successive genera- 
tions the shape of the head of the In- 
dian would be transformed. 

In civilized life where children wran- 
gle and struggle for existence and are 
largely savage in habit and impulse, 
they will be found to have round heads, 
broad heads, they will be cruel and 
cunning. A few generations of refine- 
ment and culture would change, the 


FIG. 2L,—NORTH "AMERIOAN INDIAN. 


form of the cranium as well as the dis- 
position of the individuals. 

Fig. 22. This shows the left hemis- 
phere of the brain, and the wall that is 
presented above the white band, called 
the corpus callosum, represents the 
cleft between the two lobes which runs 
clear through in front of that arched 
band and behind it. This corpus cal- 
losum is a bundle of fibres which unites 
the two hemispheres of the brain, 
bringing them into connection and co- 
operation. In this engraving also is 
shown the cerebellum, which in this 
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case has been sliced off so as to show 
what is called the arbor vitz, or tree of 
life. Here the gray matter and white 
matter are differently disposed from 
what they are in the cerebrum. (See 
Fig. 28), 
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substance, like the peel of an orange. 
It is also called cineritious, meaning 
ash colored or gray. The gray matter 
is regarded as the special agent of 
mentality, and the deeper the foldings 
the greater the talent in the fortunate 


FIG, 22, —LEFT HEMISPHERE OF BRAIN. 


5. Corpus callosum. 9. Optic thalamus, 


13. Crus cerebri. 


Fig. 23. This figure represents a sec- 
tion of the brain including both hemi- 
spheres sliced off to a level with the 
corpus callosum, and the white sub- 
stance of that structure will be seen 
connecting the two hemispheres. The 
Medullary or the white substance of the 
brain is here exposed in a large way 
and is surrounded by the convoluted 
margin of gray substance. 

There is another anatomical marking 
besides the divisions of the brain into 
hemispheres and lobes, namely, into 
convolusions, or the deep foldings of 
the surface. The surface of the brain 
is composed of gray matter, and its 
outer covering is called the cortical 
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11. Pineal gland. 
15. Pons varolii, 22. Medulla oblongata, 


12. Corpora quadrigemina. 


possessor. Within this cortical sub- 
stance is the white, flbrous tissue of the 
brain which is called medullary maíter. 
It is of agrayish white, and is developed 
from the medulla oblongata in radial 
fibres toward the surface where the 
fibres unite with the cortical substance ; 
and the length of these fibres from the 
brain centre to the circumference indi- 
cate the development or magnitude 
of the brain. 

In Fig. 1 to 4, the lines running from 
the opening of the ear forward, upward 
and backward; and the back views 
of the same head in Figs. 5 to 8, with 
similar radial lines sbow the method 
of forming a large brain by the exten- 
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sion of these fibres; hence the Webster The reader now will understand why 
brain is broad, long and high; and the Fig. 20 differs from Fig. 21in character. 
other heads represented, down to the One, Fig. 20 has a modified middle 
idiots, have shorter fibres and the lobe of the brain, the propensities and 
heads are smaller; just as а small passions are restricted. In the Indian, 
wagon wheel has short spokes and a Fig. 21, the character is developed 
large wheel has long spokes. So that through the middle lobe, the talents 
in measuring heads and studying their are not developed in his case through 
formation, the phrenologist looks for the anterior lobes very much. Another 
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FIG. 28.—BRAIN, TRANSVERSE SECTION. 


Section of brain on a level with the Corpus Callosum, 


the distance from the medulla oblong- 
ata or capital of the spinal cord to the 
surface of the brain. He does not look 
for hills and hollows, for little ine- 
qualities of surface. The Webster head 
has as smooth lines as any of the other 
heads contained within its outline. 
There are no more bumps on Webster’s 
head than on the idiot’s head, but there 
is more distance from the opening of 
the ear, more massiveness, more power. 
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showing white fibres, convolutions and gray matter. 
look at Figs. 9 and 10, will reimpress 
this thougbt. 

Fig. 9 із a man to build engines and 
run them, to quarry granite, to be a 
man of the executive sort, while Fig. 10, 
with the narrow head, could: keep the 
books, could do the intellectual part of 
the business and keep everything 
straight in the counting room. 


THE BRAIN IS FIBROUS. 
The question of the fibrous structure 
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of the brain was somewhat slow in 
finding a lodgment in tre anatomical 
and medical world. Gall and Spurzheim 
were opposed in Germany and in Paris 
because they claimed that the brain was 
of a fibrous structure, but they demon- 
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respect to our young friend, the lecturer, 
I desire to say—and having had, as you 
know, some acquaintance with a subject 
relating to the brain and to the brain 
itself, I am prepared to assert—there are 
no fibres in the brain as there are none 
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Medatla Oblengete 


FIG, 24.—FIBRES RUDIATING TO THE CONVOLUTIONS 


strated it by dissection of the brain, and 
the microscope in its modern improve: 
ment has sanctioned their word. 

As late as 1842, in a public lecture in 
Vermont, I stated that phrenologists 
did not estimate the mental organs, 
as most people persist in claiming they 
do, by bumps, but by radial distance 
from the medulla oblongata to the sur- 
face of the brain where the organs are 
located ; that the brain is developed 
from that point by means of fibres 
toward the brain surface like the ribs of 
a palm leaf fan. 

Atthis point, a young lawyer of the 
village who was the professor of medi- 
cal jurisprudence in a small medical 
college in that State, rose and asked 
permission to address the audience for 
a minute. Permission being granted, 
he said, ‘‘My friends, with all due 
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in a bowl of custard ; it can be cut with 
a spoon as a custard can be, The 
phrenologist’s theory of fibres must 
therefore be erroneous." That man was 
no slouch, he afterward, I think, be- 
came Chief Justice of the State, but 
whether he learned anything more 
about brain fibres, I am not informed. 

Ireplied that ‘‘Dr, Gall, the founder of 
phrenology, was a German physician, 
and in Germany physicians are sup- 
posed to be well educated; and he had 
such a standing that he was called to be 
physician to the Emperor of Austria, 
in that city of scientific learning, 
Vienna; and among learned men in 
Germany he stood high, and he taught 
that the brain was fibrous, as I stated it. 

Dr. Spurzheim, associate of Dr. Gall, 
was also an educated German physician, 
and the two men in their lectures de- 
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livered in Paris, taught the fibrous 
Structure of the brain, and the people 
of that learned metropolis were con- 
vinced by their, demonstrations. They 
were the men who taught the doctrine 
which I merely repeat here." 

Of course this Vermont lawyer repre- 
sented the state of medical science on 
this subject where he taught juris- 


Vermont lawyer disputed this doctrine, 
the great work called Gray's Anatomy, 
was published in London, which is 
still, in 1893, the standard text book of 
anatomy in every English-speaking 
medical college in the world. It illus- 


trates the point in question by an en- 
graving which is represented in Fig. 24. 
In the engraving which 


is here 


- 


prudence ; and he thought he was doing 
his neighbors a justice to disabusethem, 
and himself a justice in taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to say that he 
knew something that the people among 
which he lived did not know. 

Five years previous to this, however, 
& professor of physiology, at Washing- 
ton, who was opposed to phrenology, 
delivered lectures which were published, 
in which he plainly recognized and 
stated the fibrous theory of the brain. 
Within ten years of the time when the 
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Г FIG, 25,—BRAIN FIBRES DISSECTED. 


copied, the cerebellum has been per- 
mitted to fall away from the cerebrum. 
In life it lies snugly up under the cere- 
brum. (See Fig. 19.) It was permitted 
to fall away so that the parts above 
could be better shown for the ana- 
tomical student. 

Toward the base of the cerebrum the 
reader will see what we choose to call a 
real arch, made of the words, ‘‘ Fibres 
radiating to convolusions.” We have 
sometimes wondered what the Vermont 
lawyer, [the lecturer on medical juris- 
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prudence in a medical college, thought 
of this engraving the first time he saw 
it. Of course the medical college (to 
which he ministered in 1842) as soon, 
at least, as 1852, followed Gray and 
everybody else in teaching the fibrous 
structure of the brain. There are more 
fibres in the brain than there are in 
a bowl of custard. Yet many people 
still persist in talking of bumps, as if 
we looked for and followed them. 

This engraving, fig. 24, is a section of 
the left hemisphere of the brain, show- 
ing the medullary or white, fibrous 
structure. The gray matter at the sur- 
facecan be seen in certain parts, though 
the object of the engraving was not 
to show the cortical or gray matter of 
the brain, but the white fibres. 

In Fig. 25, we have also a left hemi- 
sphere of the brain, and we are Icoking 
at that side of it which joins the right 
hemisphere. They are separated frcm 
each other by the falciform process 
of the dura mater ; and in this engrav- 
ing there can be plainly seen the strip 
of gray matter attached to the convo- 
lusions at the surface, then the bands 
and lines of white fibres run from 
below, upward and outward. 

In the measurement and study of 
heads, as indicated and illustrated by 
Fig. 1 to 8, it will be understood that by 
drawing a line through the head at the 
opening of the ears, it passes through 
the centre of the brain at the medulla 
oblongata; hence we study from the 
opening of the ear, and know that the 
medulla oblongata is exactly between 
them; hence the organs in the side 
head give wideness to the head. The 
organs in the top head are large in pro- 
portion to the length of the fibre from 
the medulla oblongata. The organs in 
the front head are long and large in 
proportion to the distance from the 
opening of the ear forward to the ex- 
ternal part of the head. 

b If one will take a palm leaf fan and 
hold it in his hand by the handle and 
see how the ribs run. to-the right, to the 
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left and upwards, he may have a rough 
idea of the sections of the train, the 
handle representing the spinal cord and 
medulla oblongata. 

Some heads are an inch and a half 
wider abovethe'ears than others. Some 
heads are an inch and a half longer 
from front to rear. Some are long 
from the ears backward. Some are long 
from the eara forward and short behind. 
Au apple is large because the distance 
from the core is great every way ; and 
it does not need bumps anywhere to 
show that it is large. 

Some heads are irregular in form 
(See brain, Fig. 21), it differs from Fig. 
20, showing a difference in the length 
of the fibre lines in' different parts of 
the head. Fig. 20 shows a harmonious 
balance between the frontal, the middle 
and the posterior lobes of the brain. 
Such a head is developed by civilization 
and the laws which regulate life and 
character. Fig. 21 is very broad in the 
middle lobes. In that region Phren- 
ology locates the propensities, the pas- 
sions, the elements of severity and 
force, policy, prudence and appetite, 
and when we compare that strong, self- 
ish propensity department of the mid- 
dle lobes of this brain with its anterior 
lobes from AA to BB, we see that the 
middle lobes are twice as large as the 
anterior lobes, whereas in Fig. 20 they 
are supposed to be normal and har- 
monious. The middle lobe in Fig. 20 
gives power and executiveness, and the 
anterior lobe gives knowledge and 
power to think, reason and plan, so as 
to exercise power wisely and humanely. 
Fig. 21,the Indian,issevere, treachercus 
and selfish, his intellect is cramped and 


narrow and relates mainly to things 
practical and physical. He cannot 
reason except upon what he sees. 

One person has & wide, short head; 
another has a large head in the base 
and low in the top. (See Fig. 12 con- 
trasted with Fig. 11.) 

Where the fibres are long the func- 
tions will be strong. Where the fibres 
are short the functions are weaker, 
temperament and quality being similar. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
DR. GODMAN.—PROF. H. H. GIRD. 


Soma of the strongest evidences in 
proof of Phrenology are derived from 
comparative anatomy. It was, un- 
doubtedly, facts from this source, more 
than from any other, that produced con- 
viction in the mind of the celebrated 
Dr. Godman. . 

Dr. Sewall, in his eulogy on the char- 
acter of Dr. Godman, said of him: ''It 
was his accurate knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology, and his uncommon 
power of teaching these branches of 
medicine, which gave him his strongest 
claims to our regards as a man of 
science. He always came to his sub- 
ject as an investigator of facts; the zeal 
with which he sought information from 
this source (original observation) may 
be learned from а single incident, that 
in investigating the habits of the shrew- 
mole, he walked many hundred miles.” 
A few of Dr. Godman's own words 
will be of interest. In an address on 
natural history, at the close of some in- 
teresting remarks on the brain of the 
elephant, he says, ‘ Тһе remark has 
often been made that the brain of the 
elephant is very small conpared with 
his huge bulk ; this remark may have 
appeared to be of more consequence, 
while the brain was regarded as the 
source of the nerves, than it can do 
now it is well ascertained that the nerves 
communicate with, or terminate in, the 
brain, instead of being emanations 
therefrom. Perfection of intellect has 
nothing to do with size of brain com- 
pared with corporeal bulk, but depends 
upon the proportions existing between 
different parts ofthe brain itself, and, 
as a general rule, upon the acuteness of 
the organs of sense. Where the propor- 
tions of the brain are comparatively ex- 
cellent, as in the elephant, seal, etc., 
more of mind is displayed, although not 
more thau one sense be remarkably 
good, than in animals having all the 
senses more acute with a less perfect ar- 
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rangement in the proportions of the an- 
terior, middle and posterior parts of the 
brain. It is remarked among men, that 
small, well-proportioned heads display 
as a general rule, more of talent and 
energy than the majority of large heads, 
having less perfect proportions between 
the conformation of the anterior and 
posterior parts. The difference between 
the mind manifested by large and small 
heads, equally well proportioned, may 
be stated to consist in difference of ac- 
tivity; the large head being slower in 
operation, but capable of greater contin- 
uance of effort, while the small one is 
quicker and more energetic, but sooner 
exhausted by mental exertion." Dr, 
Godman also said, ‘It ıs safe to infer 


that the opponents of Gall and Spurz- 
heim do not understand the exact nature 
of the case against which they dispute, 
at least, no man who ever set himself 
honestly to work to examine the subject 
fairly, has remained in opposition." 
In 1839 there was a largeand fleurish- 
ing phrenological society at Jackson, 
La., where the college of that State 
was located. This society had been 
established for some years, and em- 
braced the college president and pro- 
fessors. In 1838 Professor Gird de- 
livered an address before this society, 
which was spoken of in high terms ; its 
concluding paragraph follows: ''For 
this trait, for its tendency to diffuse the 
noblest kind of knowledge, I am a warm 
friend to Phrenology. It shuts not it- 
self in the scholar's cell, its sphere is 
not the narrow bounds of the profes- 
sor’s lecture room; it goes forth strongly 
in the consciousness of its truth and 
simplicity, aud addresses itself to all 
who are willing to hear. It calls men 
together; it teaches them tostudy them- 
selves and their fellow-men, to apply 
their knowledge to useful and benevo- 
lent purposes under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit of Christianity. It is not 
extravagant, then, to apply to its 
authors and propagators the eulogium 
bestowed on Socrates. Like him, they 
have brought philosophy down from 
heaven, and caused her to dwell once 

more in the abodes of men." 
‘ CHARLOTTE F. WELLS, j 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CHILDHOOD. No. II. 


Many ways in which children are 
abused bave been named, but there is 
one more that I should mention. Pa- 
rents are so particular concerning their 
social standing that should any of their 
children in their weakness fall, they 
may be turned out of their homes. 
Especially are young girls so treated. 
Botter by far should such parents pray 
for their own weak and inconsistent 
selves. Yetthey may ask God to keep 
and protect their child after having 
abandoned it to the wiles of the world. 

A child with the powers of Secrative- 
ness, Firmness and Individuality con- 
spicuous, may be expected to be moreor 
less unruly. Themoralorgans being de- 
ficient, he will be disposed to lying, steal- 
ing, and other immoral actions; he will 
be sneaking, impudent, saucy, haughty 
and desiring to know and trying 
to find out mean, low and unbecoming 
things. A teacher can explain and set 
an example of what is correct, but never 
can he alone so far overcome these 
cerebral imperfections of the child as 
quite to eradicate this evil tendency. 
They are born in the organism, and form 
mental traits which may be improved 
but never entirely eradicated. 

There remains another grand division 
of this subject to be discussed. There 
are two classes of persons who consider 
this subject from different standpoints, 
One class holds that all ideas are innate 
and come direct from God. The other 
claims that the mind is a blank at birth, 
and all knowledge is acquired, and that 
man has no inward desire, save as he 
learns. 

A close study of minds shows that we 
are born with a special individuality, 
peculiar tastes and tendencies, but train- 
ing and education will modify the native 
disposition more or less. In many 
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children the aptitude for eating is very 
strong. They cry almost continually 
unless given nourishment ; and when 
they become older we call them glut- 
tonous if their disposition has not been 
properly corrected. Those with strong 
Friendship may be continually crying 
and sobbing unless in the arms of some 
one. When they are older, if the habit 
be not corrected, we call them pests, for 
always desiring to be on some one’s lap. 
They make our sympathetic individuals, 
and take it very much to heart by dis- 
appointment in love. It is thus seen to 
be an established law of nature that 
different actions are performed by dif- 
ferent organs, and that man has the 
tools, the mental powers, by which to 
do all things. One may havea good 
mechanical tool, Constructiveness, and 
by proper use of it bea blessing to man- 
kind, but by improper use of it be a 
curse. It is by long and repeated action 
that organs come to produce results 
automatically, as it were. While man 
has within him certain powers or pas- 
sions, yet the manifestations of these 
must depend to a great extent on his 
education and training. 

Many persons will sit for hours, 
telling witch and ghost stories, which 
fill the minds of children with pictures 
hideous and frightful, while the little 
ones crouch in some corner and 
listen, as if the angel from the bot- 
tomless pit were in search of them. 
They afterward think of these things 
from time to time, and become such 
cowards that not unfrequently all the 
reward: in Christendom could not hire 
them to venture, after night, even where 
the most absolute assurance of safety 
was given. 

In Appleton's second reader there is a 
selection concerning a child that desired 
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asweet cake. When it was on its way to 
get the cake it heard a voice as it were, 
which seemed to вау, “Don’t do any 
thing naughty while I'm gone." Just 
what she had told dolly. She stopped 
and listened, ‘‘ What could it be?” Her 
mamma, was not at home, and no one 
else was near. So she says, ‘‘It must 
be one of the angels that mamma tells 
me about.” Is it not shameful to lead a 
child to believe in such things? That 
an augel would comedown from heaven 
and tell a sweet, innocent little child—the 
only pure thing on earth—that is suffer- 
ing from the pangs of hunger, it must 
not eat a sweet cake! but rather to leave 
it for some fine-haired visitor to gobble. 

This is what I heard a minister say 
last summer during camp meeting when 
telling the children about Jonah in the 
whale: ‘‘ Well, children, what do you 
suppose he did when he got out? Well, 
I suppose he ran home and got on some 
clean clothes.” I thought if he had 
been in Jonah’s place what a grand 
amount of ignorance or folly would 
have been swallowed. 
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The principles that we should teach 
our children are plain and simple, In- 
culcate an upright, moral character. 
Teach them their duties in all relations 
as far as positive knowledge will ex- 
tend, and there cease. I am the friend 
of women and children, and if there is 
anything on this sphere clothed in hu- 
man garb and visible to the eye that I 
can conceive it would be acceptable in 
the eyes of God for man to worship, it 
is a happy, peaceful and virtuous wom- 
an with her arms entwined about a 
sweet, dimpled and rosy child. If for 
protecting these sacred beings from vile 
teachings a man is to be called a ‘‘ sap- 
skull,” crank, an enemy to the church, 
etc., you could not brand me with a 
higher title. I am of the opinion of 
Henry Ward Beecher, when he said : 
“ А man who has а good wife need ask 
but little more of God until death.” 
For truly his earthly paradise is within 
his reach. All he needs is a realization 
of his treasure, and even the angels of 
heaven may envy him his portion. 

FRASER. ' 


A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 


N these days we hear a good deal 
about children having ‘‘the right to 
be well born,” and they certainly have; 
but they also have the right to be well 
fed. We are well aware that for a 
child to be well fed, comprises a gocd 
deal. Some, who consider their child- 
ren well fed, if they should pay half as 
much attention to the subject as they 
do tothe feeding of their blooded stock, 
would realize that they come far short 
of giving it the weighty consideration 
they should. 

This article is dealing strictly with 
facts, and is not designed to be sensa- 
tional. We have seen an infant, at six 
weeks old, fed pork and beans. We 
have also seen infants of a few months 
old fed regularly at the table with such 
food as the rest of the family ate, wbich 
consisted of many rich indigestible 
things. Then some wonder that so 
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many infants die with cholera infantum 
when the greater wonder should be that 
so many survive that do. Many infants 
are not given water to drink, but in- 
stead tea and coffee; their unwise 
mothers contending they are not as 
liable to have colic. 

We knew one mother who gave her 
sou fifteen warm cookies while she was 
baking in the forenoon, and during the 
afternoon let him devour nearly a 
whole jelly-cake. When remonstrated 
within regard to herson’s eating somuch 
rich food, she said: ‘‘I don't think he 
will live to be very old, and I do not 
wish to have it to think over after he is 
gone, that I denied him what he wanted 
to eat.” Within three years the youth 
was dead. That the mother found con- 
solation in having given all her boy de- 
sired, we have failed to Jearn. 

At one time, being asked to care for 
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an infant while its mother attended the 
funeral of a relative, we were told: “ It 
will not cry, for I have fed it some 
good whiskey sling." Yes, the poor 
little thing of four months old was 
drunk! The mother was a member of 
& Christian church and mingled in good 
society. These few incidents show not 
so much depravity as ignorance of the 
laws of health, and that good health is 
largely built up and retained through 
what we eat. 

If a mother could know that she was 
foste- ing intemperance in her boy, and 
sowing the seeds of scrofula in her 
daughter's blood, through the food she 
gave them, we have not a doubt thst 
she would strive to learn the best 
methods of preparing it . 1: some 
mothers are so wofully ignorant as to 
cling to the old time methods of pre- 
paring food, isa pity. If they should 
spend less time over the latest styles 
in dress, and more over the physical 
needs of their children, it would 
be wise. We claim that the mother 
holds largely within her hands the 
power of having her child honest, tem- 
perate and intellectual, through the 
care bestowed upon its stomach and 
body, and that the physical needs of the 
child lie at the base of moral and spirit- 
ual development. 

That a better day is dawning is sure, 
through the heralding of this gospel of 
food. And it is wisdom for such to be 
indefatigable in their efforts, for in the 
promulgation of this doctrine lies the 
hope of a blessed future. 

MRS. 8. ROSALIE SILL. 

— a 

EARLY MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 
OTH common observation and the 
closest scientific study have made 
it plain that youth is the pericd of 
sense ascendency. From this most im- 
portant conclusions follow, which we 
can not ignore without paying a heavy 
penalty. Attention has been called to 
the infant in order to show that, prior 
to all school education, Nature asserts 
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herself, and points the way in which the 
human brain and mind develop. Any 
education that overlooks these facts is 
directly against the organization we 
possess, and must be more or less of a 
failure. How far our methods have 
been and arein harmony with them I 
shall presently attempt to show. 

For the moment let me follow the 
child out of the stage of infancy into 
that of school age. The boy of five, let 
us suppose, is sent to,school a perfect : 
stranger to books and the usual educa- 
tional equipment. Everything on the 
road to school attracts him to such an 
extent that likely enough he may arrive 
late. When at school the teacher may 
find him so restless that the question of 
keeping him in order so that he shall 
not disturb others is a matter of serious 
difficulty. Зо long as he can be kept 
ia action things go well enough, but to 
keep this activity within conventional 
bounds is the problem. 

Very often repressive measures that 
quite paralyze his nature are resorted 
to in order to adapt his organism to the 
environment, instead of the reverse 
being attempted. It is forgotten too 
often that if this young creature were 
not active, even restless, impulsive, in- 
attentive—i. e., ever ready to secure 
some new impression—he could not de- 
velop after Nature’s plan.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


HELEN, 


A big hat, 

And some tumbled curls, 
That's the head of 

The sweetest of girls. 

A tucked frock 

And an armful of posies, 
Here is one of 

Her favorite roses. 

Two little shoes, 
Without any heels, 

In order to know 

How the firm ground feels. 
You want the picture, 
I'm sure you do; 

For you'd love Helen 
And she'd love you ! 
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SCIENCE AND CURE. 


ANY suppose that hygienic medi- 
cation or treatment is a substi- 
tute for the employment of drugs as 
curative agents. Others think this 
method of treatment is supp'emental to 
the proper or scientific use of drugs. 
Still there are others who think that 
hygienic medication is only a better 
way and advise a resort ‘to drugs when 
t can not b» intelligently administered, 
These views indicate a misunderstand- 
ing or a want of knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of the hygienic 
system of the healing art. This system 
of medical practice not only presents a 
different method of Therapeuties but 
also a different theory of disease and 
the modus operandi of curative agen- 
cies and appliances. 

The very first principles of the hy: 
gienic system are opposed to those 
of drug medication. The fundamental 
principles of these systems of medicine 
are antagonistic and incompatible. If 
drugs are not curative agents per se 
then can a true system of practice direct 
their employment in such capacity? If 
all remedial agents have normal or 
physiological relations to the vital or- 
ganism, then drugs of every kind can 
not be classed as such agents. If in the 
relation between living and dead matter 
the living is active and the dead passive, 
then drugs do not act on the living sys- 
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tem but are acted upon by the vital 
powers. If disease is vital action in 
relation to things abnormal—a remedial 
effort, a process of purification and 
reparation—then it should not be de- 
stroyed and subdued by agents having 
pathological and destructive relations 
to the living system, but should be 
regulated and directed by true remedial 
agents which have normal or physio- 
logical relations to the vital organism. 
If all healing power is inherent in the 
living system and all true remed : 
agents are materials and processes 
which harmonize with the laws of living 
baings and сап be used and appropri- 
ated by said orgauism in restoring it to 
a normal condition, then drugs as 
curative agents are a misnomer and are 
not such in fact, Drugs have a sphere 
in the true healing art. They are de- 
structive agents in their relations to 
living beings, and in this capacity they 
are useful the same as the surgeon's 
knife. They may also be useful as 
anæsthetics and antiseptics in surgical 
cases; but their relation to the vital 
organism is autivital and may be termed 
when so employed a necessary evil. 

{Сап any one who conscientiously 
believes that the first principles of the 
hygienic system of medication are true 
in fact, advocate and administer drugs 
and poisons to the sick and dying? Are 
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the writings of that great and profound 
author and teacher, Dr. Trall, on health 
and disease to be smothered and covered 
up by the teachings of the old dogmas 
of drug medication? The truth is that 


the few hygienic physicians scattered. 


here and there in this country are cur- 
ing patients who have been drugged 
and doctored by the best drug physicians 
in the land without relief, and even 
were made worse by such medication, 
and also are teaching the true science of 
health as well as demonstrating by 
actual practice the true method of cure. 
The hygienic system of healing teaches 
not only a rational method of medica- 
tion but promulgates the true principles 
of health reform and the science of 
health. The principles of curing as 
formulated by the late Dr. Trall are 
those founded in nature and science, 
and are, as the years go by, finding ad- 
herents and promoters. The recent 
epidemic of cholera in Europe reflects 
theligbt of hygienic medication. The 
most successful treatment of this 
dreaded disease proved to be in line 
with hygienic principles as set forth by 
thisschool of the healing art.It consisted 
of copious injections of warm salt water 
(probably better without the salt), into 
the large bowel, sponging the skin fre- 
quently with warm water, and good 
nourishing food, no drugs administered. 
A Dr. Lee, of Chicago, went all the way 
to St. Petersburg this last summer to 
test this treatment. He reported twenty- 
six persons treated in this manner and 
without & single fatal result. Some of 
his cases were in a state of collapse 
when treatment was begun and they 
were revived and made a good recovery. 
All real progress in medicine has been 
away from drugs and upon lines of 
prevention and hygienic therapeutics. 
The popularity of the Homeopathic 
practice is evidence in favor of the no- 
drug treatment of disease. If one must 
take drugs when sick or diseased then 
the less the better is the true theory or 
method t6 adopt. It is generally be- 
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lieved that the Homeopathic treatment 
is much more successful than the old 
large dosing method in children’s dis- 
eases and all severe cases of illness. 
These tendencies of the public mind 
and thought go much towards establish- 
ing the truths and principles of hy- 
gienic medication and its hand-maid, the 
true science of health. 

Within the past year I have observed 
and directed the treatment of two adult 
cases of chronic skin disease. One was 
eczema of the scalp which had existed 
since childhood, the other, eczema of 
the body of over fifteen years standing. 
Both of these cases had tried various 
plans of drug treatment without relief. 
The treatment I employed was mostly 
dietetic. This method rejected all condi- 
ments, even common salt and all fer- 
mented focds, such as yeast, baking 
powder, sour milk and soda breads, 
vinegar, etc.; and in their stead in the 
bread line unleavened wheat and corn 
meal bread was substituted. All table 
beverages, as tea, coffee, milk and even 
water at meals was prohibited. In the 
main all flesh foods were discontinued, 
and the diet consisted of grains, fruits, 
and vegetables; only occasionally beef 
roast or steak was indulged in. A true 
natural diet was adopted with the ex- 
ceptions mentioned. Bathing was di- 
rected for purposes of cleanliness and 
not as a remedial agent. After six 
months of this pure food treatment, the 
skin eruption had disappeared and the 
skin was normal and healthy in both 
cases. They were both cured by this 
simple but efficient treatment. All the 
vital functions were invigorated and 
both of these persons have better health 
in every way than formerly, or before 
adopting thisdiet, which they still con- 
tinue from choice. These cases demon- 
strate the curative value of a scientific 
diet, and is evidence in favor of the 
principles of the hygienic system of cur- 
ing as being the true and rational 
method of medication. 

J. Ө. STAIR, M. D. 
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THERAPEUTIC USES OF THE RECTAL INJECTION. 


ARTICLE II. 
(Rights of Republication Reserved.) 


T is altogether superfluous to remind 
{ the medical reader that for many 
years hydro-therapeuticsin fevers, espec- 
ially typhoid, have received the highest 
commendation in Germany and France, 
from hospital attendants, and also from 
leading American physicians. The cold 
bath of Brand, the free potations of 
Debove, the drinking and injection per 
rectum of cold water as advocated by 
Cantani, the observations of Dr. Bar- 
uch in a well-known New York hos- 
pital, may be said to be but revivals or 
extensions of the method of Priessnitz 
and his followers. 

A Chicago physician, in a contribu- 
tion to the Medical Examiner, speaks of 
some of the more common expressions 
of intestinal disorders, not febrile, that 
are the effect of functional inactivity, 
the waste products of digestion or indi- 
gestion being hlocked up in the colon, 
in this vein: ‘‘ Absorption of the feces 
from the colon leads toa great many 
different symptons; among others 
anaemia, with its sallow or yellow com- 
plexion, its chloasmic spots, furred 
tongue, foul breathing, and muddy 
sclerotics (membranes of the eyes). Such 
patients have digestive fermentations to 
torment them, resulting in flatulent 
distension, which encroaches on the 
cavitv of the chest, which in excessive 
cases, may cause short and rapid breath- 
ing, irregular heart action, disturbed 
circulation in the brain with vertigo 
and headache. An over-distended czecum, 
orsigmoid flexure, from pressure, may 
produce dropsy, numbness or cramps in 
the right or left lower extremity. А 
physical examination that will deter- 
mine this impaction is simplicity itself, 
By placing the patient on his back, with 
the knees well drawn up, the physician 
can place one hand on the abdomen, 
below the tenth or eleventh cartilage, 
with the fingers of the other hand in 
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the posterior hypochondriac region. 
'The ascending or descending colon can 
easily ba pressed forward against the 
hand in frontof the abdomen. The 
hand in front should be kept firm and 
immovable. A little practice will en- 
able one very readily to distinguish 
these accumulations. Conjoined manipu- 
lation enables one to decide the incon- 
testible presence of impaction of the 
colon. Percussion sounds may be во 
obscured by adventitious circum- 
stances as to render them valueless. 
Conjoined manipulation can be very 
quickly practiced, and is the most satis- 
factory method of examination. Its 
only uncertainty of detecting accumu- 
lations is in very obese patients. In 
them a flushing will dispel doubts." 

A large percentage of that very dan- 
gerous disease known as typhlitis or 
appendicitis, is due to long retention of 
fecal matter in the ileo-coscal pouch. 
Cases of abdominal distension have come 
under the observation of the writer, in 
which the pain and tenderness at the 
junction of ileum and colon were so 
marked that typhlitis was suspected. A 
thorough washing out however, with a 
long tube relieved the patient both of 
the pain and the possible experience of 
a dreaded operation. 

H, a young man of 80, sent for me. 
He had been suffering for several 
months with abdominal pains, at times 
almost intolerable, had been treated by 
three or four physicians for indigestion, 
gastritis, colic, inflammation of the 
liver, enteritis, etc.; obscure pains in- 
vaded his chest, giving him an idea that 
he had heart trouble, etc. At the time 
I first saw him his abdomen was much 
distended and hard, and a slight but 
persistent diarrhoea gave much annoy- 
ance. For a day or two he had been 
having a succession of flushes and 
chills, which were rapidly exhausting 
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his strength, and intimated the prob- 
ability of aseptic complication. A care- 
ful manipulation satisfied me that the 
transverse colon was the seat of the 
trouble for the most part, it appearing 
to beclosely packed with accumulations 
from right to left in spite of the power- 
ful cathartics that he had been taking. 
At his request I proceeded to inject 
tepid water with a small proportion of 
borax into the colon. On account of 
the tenderness of the rectum it was 
necessary to proceed with great care, 
but I succeeded in introducing a soft 
rubber tube until about thirty-four 
inches had passed, and the patient felt it 
in the upper part of the left flexure of 
the colon. 

Over four quarts of water were slowly 
injected at this first treatment, the 
patient bearing it well, and the relief it 
brought almost immediately converted 
his doubts regarding its expediency into 
grateful conviction that it was ‘‘the 
treatment" for his case. Repetition of 
this washing out administered several 
days in succession enabled him to sit up 
with comfort, to eat with some sense of 
appetite, stopped the diarrhos, the 
fever and chills, and enabled him to 
‘sleep comfortably. Two weeks later he 
was out, and insisted that he was almost 
-as well as ever. 

A case worthy of reporting is that of 
Miss O., who had been having chills 
-daily, a bad taste in the mouth, with 
vertigo, scalding urine, an eczema on 
the right hand and fingers. Examina- 
tion revealed a loaded colon, although 
her bowels moved to some extent nearly 
every day. Adaily flushing with the 
fountain syringe was ordered. In а 
week the chills ceased entirely, the 
vertigo had disappeared, the urine was 
improved. The flushings were con- 
‘tinued for severa) weeks, and with her 
general improvement the eruption on 
the hand gradually disappeared. 

Many of the reflex functional troubles 
that arise from bowel disorder disap- 
pear in the course of this treatment by 
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the colon douche. Skin eruptions, as 
noted above, nervous disorders, even 
epileptic attacks, headaches, neural gias, 
gout, rheumatism, dropsy, catarrh of 
the nose or throat, nervous fever, etc., 
are relieved, often as if by miracle, 

It is for the physician to give the colon 
douche by the long tube in those cases 
where the seat of trouble can not be 
reached by the ordinary use of the hard 
rubber tip, because one not acquainted 
with the anatomy of the abdomen, and 
inexperienced might do very serious 
harm in his awkward attempt to push 
the tube in. For the method by the 
long tube a bulb syringe is necessary, 
but for ordinary home uses a good foun- 
tain syringe is best ; force enough can . 
be obtained for the introduction of the 
water by graduating the height at which 
the holder is held. But ‘if the case 
is one of long standing, and the fecal 
impaction is very hard and involved 
deeply with the folds of the intestine, 
only a skillful hand may succeed at all, 
and it would be folly for the patient to 
permit any other to touch him. Dr. 
Monroe, of Louisville, who writes en- 
thusiastically of the treatment, says 
with much aptitude of phrase : ‘‘Colons 
that are chronically impacted, lined 
with indurated fecal matter are like an 
old stove when the ashes of many win- 
ters have formed clinkers in its sides 
that have to be chiseled off. These im- 
pacted colons present a small canal at 


the side or in the middle of the impac- 


tion through which the fæces must pass, 
and such patients always have to li- 
quefy their stools by drugs every time 
they obtain an action.” 

It is not at all strangethat people who 
have such a condition of thebowel com- 
plain of persistent constipation despite 
the aloes, rhubarb, cascara, mag- 
nesia, etc., they may daily swallow; the 
retained waste matter that plasters the 
sides of the intestine prevents any 
effective action of the mucous and 
muscular coats, and its state is one of 
comparative paralysis. 
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A tube with a soft rubber tip similar 
to that of a catheter is better than the 
hard rubber tip in case the patient bas 
an irritable anus, or piles that give 
trouble. Thetreatment, I can say here, 
has a remedial effect upon these condi- 
tions, even where they have existed for 
years and defied other treatment. 

To get the best effect, a person when 
taking the douche should lie in such a 
manner that the shoulders are lower 
than the hips. What is called the 
tt genu-pectoral" position is well adapted 
to secure thoroughness; the patient 
places himself on his knees on a level 
surface, and bends down until the chest 
touches, or one can lie on the left side, a 
_ pillow being placed under the hips to 
elevate them. What is known to gyne- 
cologists as the Trendelberg position, is 
also well adapted to effective treatment. 
This, or an approximation of it, is more 
comfortable tban the genu-pectoral 
‘posture, as the person lies on the back 
with the body inclined from the 
shoulders upward. If a couch with a 
flat surface be used the foot may be 
raised fifteen inches or so, to get the 
proper inclination. It is manifestly 
quite inconvenient for the patient to 
give himself the treatment if he would 
adopt this or the genu-pectoral atti- 
tude when receiving it. The better 
time for the treatment is when the 
stomach is empty, and not soon after 


eating, as then severe griping may pre- 


vent the completion of the douche. 

I usually give a pint or so of water 
first, and letthe patient, if unaccustomed 
to the procedure, use the commode or 
closet. This clears the rectum and ren- 
ders it less sensitive to the douche that 
is next administered. A little salt or 
borax is added to the water, in the pro- 
portion of, say two ounces to the gallon 
for the first few douches, in cases of 
severe iutestinal obstruction. Later a 
less quantity is added, and where the 
person takes the douche occasionally, 
say once a week for its constitutional 
effect, the salt may be altogether omitted, 
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or a littlegood soap, castile or glycerine, 
only be dissolved in the water. Inthe 
ireatment of infectious diseases, the 
germs of which have invaded the intes- 
tines, antiseptic solutions are advised, 
but they should be used with care, so 
that they shall do their work of destroy- 
ing the microbes and cleansing the 
bowels, and not poison the patient. 

As а rule hot or tepid water will be 
found best for the majority of people, 
since cold water is likely to produce 
severe tormina or griping. In their 
early experience of the douche some 
find it difficult to tolerate the griping 
caused by even hot water. This effect is 
due to the vigorous peristalsis set up by 
the water, and the action of the mus- 
cles being opposed or restrained by the 
dense deposit of waste and the inflowing 
current, painful sensations are felt. 
Each cleansing is followed by less and 
less discomfort, however, and if care be 
taken not to permit tbe refuse of diges- 
tion to accumulate and harden in the 
bowels, the treatment may be taken with 
ease and even comparative pleasure. 

Mrs. B., a young lady who had been 
thought of consumptive tendencies, and 
not likely to live beyond 25, was per- 
suaded to try the douche. Isupplied 
her with a fountain syringe, which she 
used in a very skillful manner, and in 
time could take as much as four quarts 
of water and retain it five or six hours. 
Her health has improved greatly in all 
respects, and her prospect of mature 
womanhood and longevity appears to be 
at least equal to that of the average 
woman. 

It is proper to say tbat this young 
lady was subject to feverish turns 
almost daily, and she found that by 
retaining so much water in the bowels 
the temperature of the body was re- 
duced, and she was enabled to digest 
food and to sleep with & facility and 
comfort that had been almost unknown 
to her daily experience for years before 
adopting the treatment. 

It should be remembered that water 
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that may indicate 105° to 110° in the 
basin or reservoir at the time of begin- 
ning the injection will lose eight or ten 
degrees in its passage through the small 
tube to the point of application, во that 
in sensitive cases which are to receive 
the treatment for the first time the water 
should be hot, not lukewarm merely. If 
a large open basin be used the tempera- 
ture of the water will lower quite rapidly 
unless hot water be added at short inter- 
vals. The attendant should have a 
thermometer at hand to try the temper- 
ature so as to maintain it at about the 
same degree throughout the process. 
Dr. Monroe adds certain ‘‘ precau- 
tions” that are appropriate as supple- 
menting my own experience, for in- 
stance : 

* The rectum should not be filled too 
full to start with, as it will produce 
urgent desire for the stool too soon, and 
the injection can not be completed satis- 
factorily. The treatment should be ap- 
plied on an empty stomach, or nausea 
and vomiting will be apt to be induced. 
* * * My plan is to use about three 
quarts the first time, and gradually in- 
crease to the full capacity of the bowel. 
The first two injections may be given at 
intervals of three days, and about four 
succeeding ones at weekly intervals." 

Two quarts of water are sufficient, I 
think, in ordinary cases of constipa- 
tion, the fluid being held as long as pos- 
sible for its solvent effect. 

As a rule, the effect of the treatment, 
when indicated, is to improve the whole 
patient. The complexion seems to clear 
up, the weight increases, the intestines 
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recover from their previous sluggish- 
ness and exhibit normal activity. The 
improvement in nutrition that ensuesis 
fundamental to the improvement of the 
entire organization ; the new energy of 
the body is reflected through the mind, 
which becomes brighter and more 
efficient. Depressed spirits, melancholy, 
irritation, give way to & cheerful tone, 
and fresh hopes encourage new effortin 
the arena of life. 

What physician of experience does not 
know the change of disposition that may 
occur after relief of a congested liver or 
a protracted experience of indiges- 
tion? Mental disorder to the extent of 
excited outburst that are interpreted as 
insanity is not uncommon as a result of 
constipation. In the Alienist and 
Neurologist cases have been reported of 
this nature. Опе of the cases was that 
ofa man with suicidal tendencies, who 
had refused food for a considerable 
length of time. He wasrestored to men- 
tal soundness after being relieved of an 
immensequantity of accumulated feeces. 
Another case was that of a young man 
who had become morose, suspicious and 
quarrelsome, Не was treated in a simi- 
lar manner and restored to health. 

The good effect of the treatment is 
promoted in most cases by the drink- 
ing of cold or hot water, especially the 
latter, while thedouches are being taken 
A glass of hot water half an hour before 
breakfast is potent to clear the stomach 
of adherent, mucus and prepare it for 
the receiving of food, and it may be 


drank several times a day with beneüt 
to the intestinal tract and to the blood. 
H. 8, D. 


SURGICAL TREATMENT OF EPILEPSY; MOTOR CENTRES. 


NE of our subscribers in Kansas 
encloses a newspaper clipping, 
which states tbata Philadel phia surgeon 
trephined a patient with epilepsy, whose 
spasms began in the thumb, and from 
there involved the rest of the body. The 
patient had had no attacks since the 
operation, which, weinfer had been done 
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recently, since the surgeon was not yet 
prepared to report it more fully. 

Our correspondent expresses surprise 
at there being ''centres," which could 
enable the surgeon to diagnosticate the 
seat of the lesion, and operate for its 
removal. 

To write a reply which shall make the 
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matter thoroughly intelligible to the 
general reader, would require more 
space probably than could be given in 
this number of the JOURNAL. But we 
shall endeavor to treat it at least candidly 
in this brief, article. 

Epilepsy has different divisions, ac- 
cording to the symptons rather than 
according to any known cause. Yet 
*traumatic epilepsy " is so called be- 
cause the origin of the convulsion is in 
some injury,as a fall, a blow on the 
head, etc. 

** Idiopathic epilepsy " includes cases 
without known cause, and up to recent 
times, at least, most cases fell under this 
head. 
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Other cases have also been operated 
upon by trephining, and sometimes 
brain substance, supposed to be the cen- 
tre of irritation, has been excised, but 
Prof. Gray and others say they have 
not known a permanent cure result. 
The attacks may cease for a time, as they 
may, from a change of medicine, ete., 
but they invariably return after some 
days or months. Itis not unlikely the 
Philadelphia case was of this nature, 
and the surgeon very wisely refused to 
publish it until some time had elapsed to 
determine whether there would not be 
a recurrence of the convulsion. 

Regarding the motor or psycho-motor 
"centres," physiologists have experi- 


Motorzand Sensory Centres (from Gowers.) Е. Sy. fissure of Sylvins; F. R. 
fissure of Rolands; A. F. ascending frontal A. P. ascending parieta! convolutions. 
MotorCentres indicated: [к leg; T° arm; / face;\ tongue; : motor speech centre. 
Sensory region: --hearing; *half-vision region; o hypothetical crossed vision region 


The*cases suitable par excellence for 
operation are those of traumatic origin. 
In them some cerebral irritation, due to 
projecting bone at the seat of skull-frac- 
ture or other fact, is supposed to give 
rise to the convulsions, and consequent- 
ly, the 'irritating cause should, if pos- 
sible, be removed. If the case is a 
recent one, due to some blow upon the 
skull, the chances of permanent relief 
offered by trephining are fairly good, 
but if the attacks have lasted a consider- 
able time the epileptic habit may con- 
tinue, although depressed bone or other 
abnormal condition be removed. 
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mented upon dogs and other animals, 
irritating or injuring the brain in differ- 
ent regions, with a view to determining 
the effect upon the muscles, or other 
bodily manifestations. Irritation of the 
cortex, under a portion of the parietal 
bone, on either side of the fissure of Ro- 
lando, causes certain muscle manifesta- 
tions—in the leg, if the irritation beat the 
mesial line, of the arm, if somewhat 
down on the side and forward, of the face 
and head if still lower. Irritation of 
the same region in man, by injury or 
disease, sometimes produces a similar 
muscle manifestation, and has led in the 
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case of epilepsy, now and then, to tre- 
phining upon the corresponding centre. 

Thus far the chief significance of these 
motor centres has been diagnostic, 
throwing little light in the manner in 
which they have been studied upon the 
peychic function of the parts. 

› Perhaps an exception to this statement 
may ere long be made in relation to the 
centres for the different phases of lan- 
guage, and those qualities, like form, 
color, etc., of which a knowledge is 
gained largely through thesense of sight. 
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The time seems about come when neu- 
rologists and the more advanced mem- 
bers of the medical profession look in 
every direction for truth, casting aside 
past jealousies and prejudice, in order to 
aid and keep pace with the rapid pro- 
gress of cerebral sciences. They may be 
a little slower, however, in helping the 
public toa knowledge of the facts, which 
they are likely to think should be of 
interest to, or can only be fairly under- 
stood by, the profession alone. 

R. 
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SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN. 


HE following are some of the dif- 
ferences in physical develop- 
ment between men and women, that 


. appear to have a striking application: 


Most of them are explicable by differ 
ence in constitution, and the others by 
the very apparent difference in the con- 
ventional habits of the sexes. Very few 
young women can lift more than 200 
pounds, and very few young men more 
ihan 400. 

Very few young women measure 
more than 22 inches around the waist 
and very few young men less than that 
The difference in this respect between 
thesexes is considerable. Only a few 
lungs possess the capacity of a gallon. 
Most young men can inhale about seven 
eighths of a gallon, and the average 
young woman about three-fourths. Few 
young women have lungs whose ca- 
pacity is a full gallon, and few young 
men six quarts, but the per cent. is not 
more than two or three. The difference 
in the weight of young women and 
young men is not as much as is generally 
supposed. There is a difference, but it 
is not more, on the average, than fif- 
teen or twenty pounds. 

Very few young men measure 40 
inches around the chest, but the major- 
ity measure only 81 or 32, and in this 
respect the difference between the sexes 
is very little. Few strong young women 
measure less than 28 inches. These 
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measurements have been taken when 
ihe air is entirely expelled from the 
lungs. 

There is à very singular fact con- 
nected with the amount of expansion 
of the lungs and their capacity. One 
young lady measured around the chest, 
collapsed, 26 inches, and when expanded 
294 inches, yet the capacity of her lungs 
was only three quarts. A young man 
measured respectively 30 and 33 inches, 
andjhis lung capacity was only three 
quarts. The amount of expansion does 
not indicate the capacity of the lungs, 
nor is their capacity an indication of 
their health, An individual may have 
small lungs but very strong ones. Their 
size should be in proportion to the 
weight or stature. 


I KNOW of no real occasion for in- 
toxicants, either as a beverage or medi- 
cine, for the use of human beings. Itis 
impossible for alcohol to afford any real 
strength—simply a temporary excite- 
ment, a dangerous agitation of the whole 
system, to be succeeded by acorrespond- 
ing debility ; such an excitement, such 
a stimulation, being simply a deter- 
mined, a vigorous effort of nature to ex- 
pel a foe as promptly as possible; every 
organ of the body, every membrane, 
every tissue and nerve rebelling against 


the presence of such a disorganizer 
within the vital domain. 
DR. J. Н. HANAFORD. 
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* ] would not if 1 could repeat 
A life which is still good and sweet ; 
I keep in age as in my prime, 
A not uncheerful step with time, 
And, grateful for all blessing sent, 
I go the common way, content 
To make no new experiment. 
On easy terms with law and fate, 
For what must be I calmly wait, 
And trust the path I can not see,— 
i That God is good sufficeth me. 
And when at last upon life's play 
The curtain falls, I only pray 
That hope may lose itself in truth, 
And age in Heaven's immortal youth, 
And al! our loves and longing prove 
The for.:taste of diviner love !”— 
Whittier. 
OOH 


APPLES CONSIDERED MEDICALLY. 


HEMICALLY the apple is com- 
posed of vegetable fiber, al- 
bumen, sugar, gum, chlorophyl, malic 
acid, gallic acid, lime, and much water. 
Furthermore, the German analysts say 
that the apple contains a larger percent- 
age of phosphorus than any other 
fruit or vegetable. The phosphorus is 
admirably adapted for renewing the 
essential nervous matter, lecithin, of 
the brain and spinal chord. It is, per- 
haps, for the same reason, rudely 
understood that old Scandinavian tra- 
ditions represent the apple as the food 
of the gods, who, when they felt them- 
selyes to be growing feeble and infirm, 
resorted to this fruit for renewing their 
powers of mind and body. Also, the 
acids of the apple are of signal use for 


men of sedentary habits, whose livers . 


are sluggish in action, those acids serv- 
ing to eliminate from the body noxious 
matters, which, if retained, would make 
the brain heavy and dull, or bring about 
jaundice or skin eruptions and other 
allied troubles. Some such an experi- 
ence must have led to our custom of 
taking apple sauce with roast pork, rich 
goose, and like dishes. The malic acid 
of ripe apples, either raw or cooked, 
will neutralize any excess of chalky mat- 
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ter engendered by eating too much 
meat. It is also thé fact that such fresh 
fruits as the apple, the pear and the 
plum, when taken ripe and without 
sugar, diminish acidity in the stomach 
rather than provoke it. Their vegeta- 
ble sauces and juices are converted into 
alkaline carbonates, which tend to 
counteract acidity.—-Medical Age. 


FOOD AND HEALTH. 

O maintain a normal physica) 
condition, the healthy action of 

all the organs of the body must be 
maintained. The healthy action of 
these in turn depends on perfect nu- 
trition, while perfect nutrition is de- 
pendent on obedience to all of the 


organic laws. 
The line should be drawn sharply 


between physiological action and patho- 
logical action ; between nutrition and 
stimulation ; between foods and poisons. 

Vitality exerted in digestion, assimila- 
tion, ара depuration, is physiological ; 
when exerted in resistance to foreign or 
morbific causes and in the repairing of 
damages, the action may be called 
pathological. 

Whatever may be digested and assimi- 
lated into bone, muscle, and nerve, 
is food and nutritious That which 
accelerates functional action, as alco- 
holic liquors, coffee, spices, and animal 
food, is, I think, stimulating and 
poisonous. 

Man lives on air, water, and food. 
The lungs absorb oxygen from the air, . 
which gives life to the blood. 

Water is the only natural beverage, 
and whatever is added to it as flavor, 
is either food or poison. 

Food does not act on the stomach, but 
the stomach acts on the food; neither 
do poisons, whether in the form of 
drugs or otherwise, act on the stomach, 
unless destructively, but the stomach 
acts on the poisons to expel them, 

This is the law of vital resistance, 
which is as immutable as are the laws 
of chemistry or astronomy. 
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* The blood is the life," and is made 
of the food we eat. The quantity and 
quality of the blood depend on the 
quantity and quality of the food. 

People sometimes complain of having 
too much blood, and the physician per- 
forms the operation of phlebotomy or 
blood.letting, when a more simple 


. method of diminishing the quantity 


would be to lessen the amount of food. 

It has been proven, to my satisfaction 
at least, that fruits and farinacea are 
the natural food of man; that animal 
food, owing to the incessant disorgani- 
zation and reconstruction of tissue, 
contains excrementitious matter, which 
gives it its stimulating properties and 
tends to the abnormal activity of the 
propensities. 

If liquors, tobacco, and flesh food 
could stimulate the moral organs to 
activity, there would be some founda- 
tion for an argument in their favor. 

Under hygienic or water treatment, 
Xhose patients who abstain wholly from 
the use of animal food, recover more 
rapidly, I believe, than those who 
occasionally indulge in flesh foods. 

The normal activity of the organs 
of the brain is so intimately associated 
with the healthy functional action of 
all the organs of the body, that Phre- 
nology and Hygiene ought to move 
forward hand in hand, ‘‘useless each 


without the other." 
A. IDA ADLAND, 


Class 1892, A.I.P. 
og SERERE 

“ POSSESSED BY A DEVIL." 
HE case related below is interesting 
because of its bearing on ths phe- 
nomena of ‘‘double consciousness," or 
what is called in some circles ‘‘auto- 

hypnotism :” 

A remarkable experience was related 
in the chapel of the University of New 
"York by Dr. John L. Nevins, the cele- 
brated missionary to China. He said 
that during the first twenty-five years 
of his residence in China he heard of 
several cases of demoniacal possession, 
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but attached no importance to them, as 
he regarded them as merely cases of 
epilepsy which Chinese superstition had 
imputed to demoniac influence. In 1878, 
however, he was induced by a native 
Christian to visit a man said to be 
possessed by a devil. The man was а 
prosperous farmer but an ignorant 
man. He found him sane and rational 
but subject at intervals of about two 
weeks to curious paroxysms. He then 
spoke in a voice unlike his own, referred 
to himself not as “І” and ‘‘me” but as 
“һе” and “him ;" demanded that offer- 
ings should be made at a certain shrine, 
that incense be burned there, and acts of 
adoration performed. The man spoke 
with more culture than he ordinarily 
showed, and exhibited knowledge, espe- 
cially of language, that he did not 
possess in his normal condition. Before 
these paroxysms the man was conscious 
that they were coming on and did his 
utmost to resist them. On his recovery 
he was unconscious of what he had 
said and done during the time they 
were upon him. He regained his own 
identity and consciousness with an 
effort, and was then very weak and 
bewildered for a time. Dr. Nevins was 
impressed with the similarity of the 
manifestations to the cases of demoni- 
acal possession recorded in the New 
Testament, and noticed that the symp- 
toms were not those of ordinary idiocy 
or epilepsy. He inquired about other 
cases and found them precisely like 
those he had observed. The man in his 
normal condition was convinced that 
the visitations were due to the posses- 
sion of a demon, whose power he 
dreaded, but whom he was less able at 
every attack to resist, He was told 
that Christ was able to protect him and 
that by believing in Him he would be 
setfree. He was afraid to trust Christ, 
and was sure that the only way to save 
himself from falling altogether under 
the power of the evil spirit was to do as 
he was bidden, and have his family ap- 
pease the demon by sacrifices and in- 
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cense. Eventually, however, he was 
made to understand the cases recorded 
in the New Testament and to believe in 
Christ’s power. Then he destroyed the 
shrine and ordered his family to refrain 
from the former method of appeasing 
the demon when he should be next at- 
tacked. When the premonitory symp- 
toms appeared again, he gave himself 
up to prayer, calling on the name of 
Christ and beseeching him to save him 
from the demon. То his joy and sur- 
prise the attack passed off, and he did 
not lose consciousness or identity as at 
former times. His faith was strength- 
ened, and fromthat time on, the attacks 
had yielded to the same means. 


— lotis M 

GEN. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 
HE strangely turbulent career of 
this remarkable man is vividly 
recalled by the announcement of his 
sudden death. His head and face were 
of striking width in the region of.the 
ears. The heavy jowls, the unmistakably 
Roman nose, and the boldness of the 
eye, all proclaim the restless ambition 
and almost virulent belligerence which 
marked every stage of his eventful life. 

His temperament was exceptionally 
favorable, being a combination of the 
mental and vital which insured extra- 
ordinary fertility and strength of mind. 
His hands and feet were small, and 
having more blood and lymph than 
muscle or bone the most natural sphere 
for his activity was among the people. 
Human nature, the loves, hatreds, 
hopes, desires and passions of men 
were the materials upon and with which 
he preferred to work. Thus he was 
early attracted to legal, political] and 
military life, especially as he needed 
opportunity for the free exercise of hia 
pugnacity. 

His social feelings were ardent, espe- 
cially love of the opposite sex. If at- 
tacked, he believed inthe ‘‘survival of 
the fittest,” and that he would be the 
fittest. 

Combativeness und Destructiveness 
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were large, also Secretiveness. But his 
first impulse was to carry out his pur- 
poses by force. If craft or subterfuge 
could serve him, he certainly had no 
scruples about resorting to such means, 
and if the droop of the upper eyelids 
which to a considerable extent was 
natura] to both his eyes) may be con- 
sidered a reliable sign, he must have 
been an adept in all the arts of strate- 
gem and intrigue. 

He had the independence of an eagle, 
but his eyrie was not built upon a 
mountain peak. He was essentially of 
the earth, earthy. And though he: 
spread his wings to the coldest and 
flercest winds, he was disposed to re- 
main near the ground. Indeed, he 
seems to have been dominated by the 
desire for material prosperity, the 
pleasures of ,sense, and the kind of 
social and political power which would 
serve him upon the commercial plane. 

Firmness and Self-esteem were espe- 
cially strong, also the sense of property. 
There was not much elevation in the. 
morai region, and theidea suggested by 
the head as a whole is that of selfish- 
ness, He seems to have lived almost 
solely in what the theosophists call the 
Kama-rupa, or body of desire. 

There are indications of great execu- 
tive intellectuality. He could accumu- 
late, retain and apply knowledge with 
almost equal facility. From the diame- 
ter in the temples at Constructiveness, 


we can understand bis ability to organ- 
ize and manage. And in the phenome- 
nal prominence of the eyes, taking into 
account his personal magnetism, we. 
have the explanation of his well-known 
oratorical power. 

Benjamin Franklin Butler was born 
in Deerfield, N. H., November 5, 1818, 
and doubtless inherited his military 

roclivities from his father, who bad 
n & soldier. 

The number and nature of his expe- 
riences made his life dramatic and pic- 
turesque in a singular de He was. 
almost constantly before the public and 
the principal events which made him 
famous are well known. He died in 
Washington, January 11, 1893. B. 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Wisconsin Mound - Builders 
and Their Remains.—As the result 
of researches among the ruins of the mound- 
builders at Aztalan, Wis., Rev. A. N. 
Somers gives in the Popular Science 
Monthly his belief that these prehistoric 
people were cannibals, notwithstanding the 
fact noted that ‘‘ their social life must have 
been highly developed to hold them to- 
gether in one village, and to create such 
strong defenses as its walls indicate, and to 
carry their industries to so high a degree of 
perfection as is indicated by their relics.” 
Tne author also says, '* The government of 
so large a body of primitive people would 
call for an elaborate mythology to invest its 
rulers with the necessary civil power to 
hold the society together and wield its 
combined strength against its foes from 
behind the walls that protected its women 
and children, and to till the soil and make 
its wares. There was probably some divi- 
sion of labor among them ; some making 
pots, others tilling the fields, while still 


others made tools of various sorts, and still 


others may have followed the chase for 
meat supplies. There seems, however, to 
be no doubt about their cannibalism. The 
human bones found were mingled with those 
of beasts, birds and fishes, and had been 
subject to the same treatment as those of 
the beasts—that is, they were all either 
broken into short pieces or splitopen. Had 
they been slain and eaten by their enemies, 
their bones would not have been so mingled 
and evenly distributed through eight feet 
of accumulating soil carried from the hills 
by a stream that only had water in it at ex- 
tremely wet and short periods of the year, 
when the accumulation is pot over three 
inches in a century; since the timber has al} 
disappeared, and the plow has turned the 
soi] every year for about forty years. That 
the flesh of those bodies was eaten, there 
can be no doubt, for no savage would go to 
the trouble to mutilate the dead bodies o¢ 
friend or foe to the extent of separating all 
the joints with a knife, chopping the bones 
three or four inches long, and splitting all 
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those and only those containing marrow. 
The diversity of the skeletons in texture and 
physiological configurations would suggest 
that the persons eaten were probably pri- 
soners taken in battles, with possibly some 
of their own number eaten as н sacrifice in 
their festivals and orgies, of which they 
must have had many, as indicated by the 
temple-like structures that existed among 
the variety of structures built by them. 
Then, too, very wide differences of anato- 
mical conformations exist between the 
bones in the garbage heap and those buried 
in the burial mound adjacent to their village. 
This confirms the notion that the victims 
eaten must have been taken by the chase or 
as prisoners of war. The bonesindicate all 
ages from young children to aged men and 
women. There seems to have been no dis- 
crimination as to age or sex of the victim, 
as is generally the case when a human body 
is eaten in social or religious orgies. What- 
ever has led to cannibalism among those 
people, the habit seems to have been fixed 
во permanently in their lives that they 
relished human flesh. Probably bunger 
drove them to it at first, for they were 
populous, and their agriculture 80 primitive 
that returns were uncertain, as they were 
located where the winters were hard and 
long. Thusmany facts seem to confirm the 
belief that cannibalism was practised among 
a people of a high order of barbarism.” 


Commercial Intercourse 
Between Europe and Asia in 
Prehistoric Times.—'‘ The question 
of commercial intercourse between Europe 
and Asia in prehistoric times, is an interest- 
ing and much debated one. Among the 
relics of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages, 
we find implements of jade, a mineral 
which is found in China, but is not known 
to occur in Europe at the present time. 
There are also reasons for believing some 
of the bronze of tbat period to have origi- 
nally come from India or China. On the 
other hand, it seems extremely doubtful if 
mankind was sufficiently advanced in 
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civilization at that time to have carried on 
a commercial system extending over 80 
many thousand miles of territory, and 
necessitating the traversing of barren 
deserts and high mountain ranges; and 
many archeologists consider that the pre- 
historic European bronze was smelted and 
cast in the countries where it is found, and 
that the few specimens of jade were 
obtained from localities in Europe, at 
presenteitherforgotten or exhausted,likethe 
once noted tourmaline deposit at Paris, and 
Maine in this country. But until we know 
more of the socia] conditions prevailing in 
those early times, which might easily be 
more advanced than we now believe, the 
question must remain unsettled. In Africa, 
at the present time, ivory and other prod- 
ucts of the country are brought from the 
interior to the coast by the uncivilized 
natives, over distances not much less than 
that between Europe and Asia. Whatever 
may have been the case in the Neolithic 
or Bronze Ages, it is certain that at a some- 
what later date there was constant commu- 
nication between the two continents; and 
a discovery. recently made by M. Laponge 
at Gignac, in the south of France, confirms 
this belief. In a tomb of uncertain age, 
but containing Phonician coins, he found 
a finely carved head of jade, the features 
of which are so distinctly Asiatic as to 
leave no doubt whatever of the country of 
its origin. This carving was found upon 
the breast of a male skeleton, interred ina 
grave roughly built of stone slabs. It was 
doubtless used as an amulet, as the marks 
of suspension were quite distinct. The 
head is that of a female of the dolichoce- 
phalic or long-headed type, and of a yellow 
race. The visage is distinctly of a modi- 
fied Japanese type. The eyes are closed, 
and the expression is that of religious con- 
templation. There are apparently large 
pendants attached to the ears, but a more 
careful examination shows that they are 
he lobes of the ears themselves, enlarged 
and deformed after a manner common in 
the islands of the Pacific to this day. The 
hair is arranged in a complicated knot high 
up on the head, and apparently covered 
with a fine cloth. In front of this is worn 
а triangular object, apparently of some 
solid material; and the whole general 
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appearance of the carving testifies unmis- 
takably to its Asiatic, and probably Japan- 
ese origin. Many different opinions ав to 
the origin of this remarkable object have 
been expressed. А native Japanese scholar 
thinks that it was carved in Japan, a little 
before the Christian era, after a Hindoo 
mode) of Buddha, while ethers attribute it 
to China or India. Whatever may have 
been its origin, M. Laponge believes it to 
have been brought to Europe and worn as 
an amulet by a chief of the Huns or 
Goths, who invaded the frontiers of China, 
about the time of the Chrietian era, and 
considers that the collection of graves 
among which it was found was an ancient 
Visigothic cemetery. Although this date 
would bring the carving down almost to 
modern historical times, it forms an import- 
ant link between the ancient and modern 
eras, and in connection with other discov- 
eries yet to be made, may add greatly to 
our knowledge of the social and political 
condition of Europe in those early times, 
from which no direct historical records 


have come down to us." —Popular Science 
News. 


A Glimpse of Korean Life.— 
t‘ Korean houses have walls of mud hard- 
ened like plaster. They have one story 
only, and are so low that the heads of the 
men walking in the streets reach almost to 
the roofs, which are thatched on peasant 
houses, and tiled in a quaint, crumpled way 
on those of the mandarins or upper classes. 
Those in which the poorer peasants live or 
exist, consist of two rooms. One is simply 
the ground roofed over; the other has a 
raised floor of brick, and is literally an oven. 
The fire is under it in a sort of furnace 
called a khang, heating the floor upon 
which all the family huddle at night, a 
wadded quilt serving as abed. The man of 
the house takes many day-time rests there, 
while the wife waddles and potters around 
the larger inclosure cooking over a charcoal 
brazirr strange little cuts of meat and 
vegetables shredded into long thin strips, 
or washing the brass pans and bowls in 
which their food is always cooked and 
served. 

Every house has its front wide open, 
with the interior exposed to the street. 
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‘The streets are narrow, unpaved, strewn 
and bordered with garbage Privacy and 
cleanliness do not enter at all into the village 
peasant’s scheme of existence. However, 
he is amiable, kind to wife, children and 
beasts, hospitable to strangers in acts and 
manner, and although he is lazy, he is 
majestically so, with an air of soaring far 
above all trammels of decency and order. 
He lives in no more dirt than the Chinese, 
and in more comfort, in that he has warmth 
апа better food. The Koreans are fond of 
outdoor amusements, such ая archery and 
kite-flying. In their markets one would see 
large, round sballow baskets of rice upon 
the ground for inspection and sale; there 
are vendors of vegetables, bamboo-shoots, 
and a sort of turnip having the first rank in 
the native taste. 

Pheasants hang about the stalls as com- 
mon as chickens in an American market. 

An objection to selling anything in 
large quantities is one of the unique busi- 
nes8 traits of the Koreans ; their wholesale 
sre much greater than their retail prices. 
"They seem to fear tbat their stock may be 
exhausted, and they may have to exert or 
hurry themselves to replenish it. Korean 
peasant men dress entirely in white cotton, 
even in midwinter, though at that season 
they wear many wadded layers. The gowns 
are flowing and graceful, but far from 
clean, as it is only at the new year thatthey 
are changed. At that time the population 
is seized with a national fit of tidiness, and 
the clothes then are all clean or new. The 
old women usually wear white, the small 
children red, and the girls dress in short 
jackets of dark silk, with long straight 
skirts of pale green, pink or blue, gathered 
up on one side into a belt. The hair is 
brushed back from the face into a low coil 
held in place by one long silver pin. The 
girls paint their faces with a brilliant thick 
enamel, and while not pretty, they look so 
bright and happy, they almost redeem the 
streets from the repulsiveness of the dirty 
children and the haggishness of the married 
women."—Chautauquan. 


Mulatto—Inbreeding and Phy- 
sical Deeay.—Fifty years ago and more 
it was the custom of wealthy planters, as 
they advanced toward age, to liberate such 
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persons of their “ estate" that bore to them 
filial relationship, and establish these in 
homes in localities where good treatment, 
consideration and respect due to citizens 
could be secured. Thus in Southern Ohio 
there grew up a community of mulattoes 
the offspring of men of wealth and position, 
who themselves represented the best New 
England stock. These pure mulattoes were 
tall, muscular, well-developed, complete 
types of physical perfection, many living to 
old age, sometimes to one hundred years. 
Proud of their parentage and light skin, 
they took for wives women who were also 
half white. Prosperity and pride held them 
aloof from the negroes. Their children in- 
termarried, and their race continued until 
the fourth generation, when these families 
gradually became extinct. The offspring 
of the first cross were robust ; those of the 
second, paler, more ash-like in complexion, 
slight in figure, evincing predisposition to 
and characteristics of tubercular disease; 
while in the second and third generations of 
pure mulatto intermixture all the children 
were girls and notably sterile. The fourth 
generation proved even less fertile, and 
presented cutaneous affections, ophthalmia, 
rachitis, hydrocephalus, hip and knee-joint 
disease and various glandular abnormalities. 

These facts would seem to prove the 
affirmations of ethnologists that human 
hybridity can not be maintained without 
reversion or fresh supply from parent blood. 
Such & type can only have an ephemeral 
existence. In the second and third genera- 
tions of pure mulatto blood, the offspring 
were inferior in vitality and intelligence and 
consequent morality. Their churches, in- 
dependent school-houses, their very names 
in time disappeared. Some form of tuber- 
culosis gradually undermined and ex- 
tinguished them. The statement is made 
that wben purity of race is maintained in 
civilized or barbarous countries, there is 
but little or no tuberculosis. And the dis- 
mal suggestion of ethnologists, cited by 
Broca, given in full, makes one pause or 
shudder— that the United States, where the 
Anglo-Saxon race is still predominant, but 
which is overrun by immigrants of various 
other races, is by that very circumstance 
threatened with decay, inasmuch as their 
continuous immigration may have the effect 
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of producing a hybrid race containing the 
germs of disease, degeneration and sterility. 

Dr. W. A. Dixon, whose observations on 
the mulattoes are forcible remarks that itis 
wise as well as necessary to look beyond the 


bacillus for causes resulting in tuberculosis 
crime, idiocy and insanity. Purity of race 
is one safeguard against constitutional in- 
feriority that brings with it lessened mental 
and moral vigor.—Popular Science News. 


NEW YORK: 
February, 1893. 


HUMAN WELFARE A MORAL QUES- 
TION. 

A WRITER on social economics says in 
the Popular Science Monthly, at the 
close of a discussion of the causes of 
poverty : 

‘The attractive force that has drawn 
so many to study these social questions 
is human affection. I believe that the 
ground, and the only one, upon which 
permanent results can be built will be 
an ethical one. When every one is 
governed by his noblest impulses, in 
place of selfish instincts, poverty and 
misery will begin to disappear.” 

In this paragraph lies the key to social 
regeneration or trueadvancement. The 
economists are studying the problems of 
trade and of social antagonisms, endeav- 
oring to find in material conditions, the 
statistics of commerce, industry, wage- 
earning, immigration, protection, free 
trade, etc., etc., the cause of those evils 
that vex the masses and incite so many 
of the poor and wretched to acts of vio- 
lence and lawlessness, Theories are 
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promulgated one after another, based 
upon differential views of such statis- 
tics, and they are more or less distin- 
guished for ingenious suggestions for 
the betterment of society, but asa rule, 
the plans submitted have a fanciful or 
impracticable nature that commend 
them neither to the class that wields the 
power of money and place, nor to the 
class that complains of weakness, sup- 
pression and poverty. 

Intellectual scheming with the bias of 
a favorite idea, to which statistics are 
made to conform asfar as possible, can 
not resolve happily for both sides the 
questions that divide them. The morale 
of their relations must be considered— 
given the first place—other wise a fair 
conclusion will not be reached, The in- 
terests of one side, humanely speaking, 
are not greater than those of the other, 
so that the law of kindness must prevail 
in the negotiations that look to their 
settlement, and this involves forbear- 
ance, concession, co operation. But 
how are we to expect men to exhibitthis 
spirit unless their natures are cu!tivated 
on the moral side, and the '' selfish in- 
stincets" are controlled by those other 
instincts, that when active, normally in- 
cline one to consider the condition of 
others, and to feel that his own welfare 
is correlated to that of theirs? That 
“touch of nature" that “fellow feeling" 
that makes us ‘‘ wondrous kind," needs 
to be brought out if the better time in 
the career of human existence, for 
which so many long, may be expected 
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to come. It is not intellect, it is not 
self-seeking, that will ever evolve it; 
but, these on the other hand, render 
society cold, covetous, unsympathetic, 
harsh, oppressive, unjust and revengeful 
—and, with qualities such as these man 
can never make the progress that should 
be his. The struggle, warfare, turbu- 
lence they provoke conduce to human 
degeneration, not to its elevation and 


nobility. 
—— ——à$-9-4—————— 


CEREBRAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


CORRESPONDENT puts this 
question: 

‘The division of the cerebral lobes 
into five by the physiologists (frontal, 
tempero sphenoidal, parietal, occipital 
and central) seems to be natural; in- 
asmuch as we have five lengths to the 
body, five fingers and five toes, why 
not five lobes! And if there be five 
lobes, are we not bound to classify the 
organs in accordance?” 

In reply we have to say that the 
division of the brain into lobes at dif- 
ferent times and by different authors 
has been based on three facts, viz.: ,(1) 
the gross anatomical or mechanical 
арреагапсе; (2) supposed function of 
different parts; (3) bone relation. 

As to the first, or difference in out- 
line, there is only one place at which 
bone intervenes between two" portions 
‘of the cerebral cortex of one hemisphere, 
and even here it is not a break but only 
an indentation into the gray substance 
or, so to speak, a growing of this (with 
its related white fibres), around an 
obstacle. Naming the cerebral parts in 
their relation to this division, which in 
the brain is called, with its continuation, 
the fissure of Sylvius, it has been the 
custom to speak of a frontal, middle and 
posterior lobe. 

The other irregularities in the con- 
volutional outline of the cerebral hemi- 
sphere are not due to interpositions of 
bony substance, or of anything which 
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has marked thickness, as the arachnoid . 
and pia membranes and vessels. . 

In the skull the convolutions lie as 
closely together as the folds of a hand- 
kerchief ironed and put away. There 
is no break in the continuity of the 
gray matter covering the convolutions, 
for that of two which adjoin is con- 
tinuous at their base. 

Some of the dips or sinuses extend 
farther in than others, and are more 
uniformly present. They show plainly 
when the membranes have been re- 
moved and the brain is spread out. 
Some animals have no convolutions or 
irregularity of outline of the cortex, 
except that caused by the bone, and 
hence no further division into lobes 
based on the topography can be made. 
In those that have convolutions the. 
number varies ; they are much fewer in 
the monkey, for instance, than in man, 
but, comparatively speaking, those 
which are present in the monkey are 
more prominent and uniform in man 
than most others. Taking the principal 
sulci as their basis, including that of 
the fissure of Sylvius, divisions of the 
brain according to relative position have 
been made. But, as we have said, there 
is no absolute break of the cortex or 
organs between even the chief convolu- 
tions, and therefore, there can be no 
absolute division of the parts either 
anatomically or phrenologically, for the 
gray matter at the base of the convolu- 
tion must have function as well as that 
on top. It is true, however, that in 
relation to certain normally constant 
convolutions, certain phrenological or- 
gans are anterior, posterior, superior or 
inferior, and may be localized in that 
way, just as they may be localized by 
taking the frontal sinus or occipital 
spine as the starting point. Indeed, the 
more such reliable starting points there 
are, the easier and more certain becomes. 
phrenological localization on the ex- 
posed brain. Also, where a given organ 
occupies aud is limited to the convexity 
of a particular convolution, it consti- 
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tutes a better landmark, not only for 
judging of its own development, but 
also for localizing its neighbors on the 
brain and skull. For instance, Spurz- 
heim says of destructiveness that he 
could distinguish the organ in the brain 
removed from the skull by its peculiar 
form. But not all organs are limited 
to the convexity of a convolution, or 
even to a single convolution ; much 
less is there a ‘single convolutio n for 
each organ. 

The division into regions'or lobes has 
also been made from a physiological 
standpoint by phrenologists and experi- 
mentalists; but here again it has been 
largely relative and not absolute, and 
varied according to the idea which the 
writer wished to convey at the time. 
It is safe to say, for instance, that in- 
dividuality is in the frontal lobe, vene 
ration in the superior lobe, destructive- 
ness in the middle lobe, or the percep- 
tives are in the frontal, the moral in the 
coronal or superior, the social in the 
occipital region, while obviously it 
would be incorrect to speak of the per- 
ceptives as being in the temporal region, 
etc. 

Again, lobes or regions have been 
spoken of with relation to the bones 
covering them; and while it might be 
proper to speak of cautiousness as being 
in the parietal region it would be quite 
improper to speak of approbativeness as 
being in the temporo-sphenoidal lobe. 

We have seen that it is impossible to 
make absolute divisions of lobes based 
on topographical outline, and it is 
equally impossible, where phrenological 
organs border on one another, to draw 
the exact dividing line. Nor is it 
mecessary. As in many other things 
up to a certain point we can speak of 
the absolute, beyond which we can only 
speak of the relative. 


Е elm: tS 
PEOPLE TO LIVE WITH. 

In one of our exchanges we met with 

а paragraph unsigned that read like 

this: —' When you find a man with sense 
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enough to ignore his own pride, to rea- 
son without getting into a passion ; to 
contend for truth and principle, and 
not victory and vanity; who has pa- 
tience enough to hear your side of the 
question as well as hisown; and who 
has the charity to suppose that you are 
as sincere as himself, and have as much 
right and title to your opinions as he 
has to his, I say when you find a man 
of this stamp, there will be some benefit 
in your exchanging ideas. But to ex- 
pect an impartial hearing and decision 
from a person wedded to a cause and 
his own pride, is to labor under a gigan- 
tic delusion! You will find that some 
men do not know the difference be- 
tween ridicule and reason; between 
persons and principles—these will not 
accord you honor, and in the end their 
association will be to your loss," 

There are such men in society as the 
above description details. They are 
few in number, but they are to be met 
with, and they furnish examples of the 
making of self, the result of a patient 
discipline that should be practiced by 
every one. We should be sorry indeed 
if our association with others furnished 
no instances of that orderly develop- 
ment of the faculties that signifies bal- 
ance of the mental forces and power to 
control the instincts that tend to selfish- 
ness and passion. We should then 
despair of man’s attaining his proper 
end, the full development of all his 
faculties and complete harmony and 
balance in their related action. 

But there are men and women who 
have given time and thought to the 
quiet, earnest culture of their natures, 
and while we admire and love them for 
their patience, forbearance, and rational 
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intelligence, we little consider the 
trouble and discipline that culture has 
cost, Мові of us probably think that 
their noble qualities are a gift of nature 
and beyond the acquirement of the or- 
dinary mortal, whereas the fact is their 
endowments were really no better than 
the average, and their practical excel- 
lence is due to the fact that they early 
recognized their deficiencies and natural 
biases, and went seriously to work for 
their correction. It is their knowledge, 
through personal experience, of what 
in character may become offensive to 
self and others, that was fundamental to 
their upward growth. The people we 
like to live with are indeed a living re- 
proach to us if we do not emulate their 
example and make ourselves desirable 


to those we call friends and associates. 
—0-4— 


A SUGGESTION TO THE CHICAGO 
UNIVERSITY. 

THE new University of Chicago has 
already entered upon a career that 
promises to be that of prosperity. Over 
a thousand students are said to be en- 
rolled so that the professors already 
have the encouragement of addressing 
fairly occupied benches. The success 
that has attended this educational un- 
dertaking illustrates what can be done 
by organization backed by a liberal cash 
endowment. 

Chicago is enough of a city certainly 
to warrant the establishment within her 
borders of an institution upon a uni- 
versity foundation, and the rapid ac- 
complishment of its organization shows 
how appreciative the Chicagoans are of 
an educational movement that will be 
likely to redound to their advantage in 
more respects than that of the financial, 
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which many persons would have us be- 
lieve is the interest to which Chicago is 


devoted body and soul. We suspect 
that this opinion is born of a commer- 
cial jealousy on the part of those who 
voice or approve it. 

One point in the organization of this. 
institution that deserves notice is the 
establishment of a chair of Anthro- 
pology—among the many departments 
that the system embraces—and the call- 
ing of a gentleman to that chair whose 
fitness is unquestionable and whose 
treatment of the subject is likely to be 
broad. As he has butentered upon the 
work there is much before him in the 
arrangement of a system of study and 
observation from which his students 
may obtain satisfactory results. We 
know his design is to examine man 
from several points of view, the normal 
as well asabnormal. Weare not aware, 
however, of an intention to include in 
the physiological section the study of the 
mental constitution as it is formulated 
by the system of Gall and Spurzheim. 
May we not hope that this youngest of 
the American universities, with its 
promise of an early and robust 
maturity, will signalize its claim to. 
progress by including a course in scien- 
tific phrenology ї We are sure that it 
would be found of great interest to a 
large proportion of its students, men 
and women, and a feature, by reason of 
its immediate bearing on what is funda- 
mental to true education, of special im- 
portance to all who would give to their 
studies the direction of personal utility. 
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The simplest explanation of nature’s 

problems is most likely to be true. This. 

applies especially to the doctrine of 
Gall. 
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Questions oF "GaNERAL INTEREST" ONLY WILL 
Фе answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWAYS write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use в pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 


forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT CNDERTAEE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage 18 pre- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
47 they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly to the Editor will receive his early attention. 
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Husky Voror—S. А. J.— The trouble in 
this case is probably due immediately to 
laryngeal catarrh, of a Chinese nature. Or 
there may be a nervous insufficiency in the 
action of the vocal cords, for which certain 
habits may be responsible. Z In the writer's 
clinical experience special local treatment 
has been found usually beneficial for such 
cases, but the treatment could only be deter- 
mined by a personal examination. A throat 
specialist or a physician who has made of 
throat diseases a careful study should be 
consulted. Do not think the pipe would be 
of much service as the trouble is not pul- 
monary, and if a strong man the patient 
has lung power enough—at present. 


“Sr. Virus DANOE "—8. A. 8.—8t. Vitus 
Dance, or as the affection is known in medi- 
cine, Chorea, is a disease of the nerves, due 
to want of sufficient nourishment and rest. 
The children who exhibit this trouble are of 
excitable nervous constitution, and have 
not received that attention which is neces- 
sary to the proper maintenance of good phy- 
sical health. Over pressure at school, in- 
discreet habits, insufficient sleep, faults of 
diet, being allowed to eat candies, cakes and 
trash to the neglect of substantial articles, 
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and other things of an abnormal character, 
are usually at the bottom of the trouble. 
Consult a good physician and follow his ad- 
vice. Generally the malady can be cured. 


Tux CommeroiaL Nosg—M. O. C.—It is 
the breadth rather than the aquilinity o 
the nose which indicates trading talent ; 
and this corresponds to the width of head 
in the typical merchant. However, the 
prominent bridge is a sign of aggressiveness 
which aids very greatly in driving a bar- 
gain. 

Олт Meat AND Dyspepsia—H. Н. G.— We 
are not surprised that you find oat meal in- 
digestible, for we have been consulted by а 
great many persons in regard to the same 
difficulty. But we have nearly always dis- 
covered that the trouble was due to imper- 
fect cooking, or deficient insalivation. If 
you eat oatmeal that has been simply 
“ warmed up” for ten or fifteen minutes, 
or take it ‘‘ merely for the sake of the sugar 
and cream," as one of our lady patients ad- 
mitted she did, very probably you will 
suffer. : 


FiRMNE88 AND Continuiry—Col. T. W.— 
No, the office of Firmness is to keep the pur- 
pose fixed, while Continuity simply desires 
to fix the attention. Neither can do the 
work of the other, although they are natur- 
ally helpful. If Firmness be directed to & 
task requiring uninterrupted effort, it may 
compel the intellect to attend strictly to the 
one thing. But without Continuity, such 
work will be irksome, and in some cases 
exceedingly difficult. 


Larae AND SMALL FozgngADs—J. Q. R.— 
Your observation that foreheads of very un- 
equal size often evince equal intellectual 
power, is quite correct. But you seem to 
have lost sight of the fact that many large 
foreheads are expanded chiefly as a result 
of Mirthfulness, Ideality, Suavity and Tune, 
which faculties do not contribute to the in- 
tellect except in directing and adorning the 
thought. On the other hand, a forehead 
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may be comparatively small because devoted 
almost exclusively to the intellectual facul- 
ties, and yet manifest quite as much general 
intelligence as a large one of the class de- 
scribed above, The activity and intensity 
of intellectual organs depend, too, largely 
upon their depth. 


1 Eben Sav. K 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter. 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from hie 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


T es emu —- 


Drinking at Meals.—In noticing 
an opinion on this subject published not 
very long ago, permit me to eay that the 
great majority of people take too much 
fluid with their food. They either wash it 
down, half masticated, with water orsome 
artificial drink, or slide it down with grease 
or syrup, instead of chewing it sufficiently 
to swallow іп the natural way. The most 
healthful plan is not to drink at meal time ; 
but if thirsty a small draught of cold water ia 
not ав injurious as hot drink. It is,however, 
just as essential to health to drink at regu- 
lar intervals as it is to eat at stated periods, 
especially during hot weather. Drenching 
the stomach constantly and irregularly with 
cold water is a most prominent cause of 
diarrhea in warm weather. The less 
people drink the less they will require. I 
have gone a whole week without drinking 
a particle of any liquid, and that, too, 
without the least inconvenience, and how 
much longer I might have abstained I 
know not. But if I should do as the 
world at, large are constantly doing, viz: 
eating all manner of food calculated to 
create feverishness,I should doubtless be as 
unable to do without drink as they. My 
food is very mild, easy of digestion, and 
congenial to my nature. 

Another prominent cause of the ill health 
of the masses is, they eat too many kinds 
of food at the same meal, mixing together 
in the stomach a heterogeneous mass of 
food, the chemical ‘combination of which is 
incompatible and indigestible. Fruits and 
vegetables should not be eaten at the same 
meal, because the union of fruits and veg- 
etables in the stomach and bowels produce 
gases which are poisonous to the system. 
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If we would be healthy, we should never 
eat more than two kinds of vegetables at 
the same meal. MARTHA T. NEFF, M. D. 


A Cordial Subseriber.—North 
Danville, N. Н. Dear JounNAr.—I send 
you the fare for another year's travel to 
вее me—for '93. I need not tell you that 
you are ever welcome, only that I have 
had your monthly visits for nearly thirty 
years. MB8.' A. B. J. 


A Frank Opinion.—In the December 
number of the PHRENOLOGi1CAL JOURNAL I 
note what you say under heading of Sug- 
gestions Wanted. I have been a reader of 
your journal for several years. I suppose 
that suggestions are what you want, and 
that you willthen use your own judgment 
as to their practicability. About all І have 
to say is that I can not now remember of 
ever seeing anything in the JouRNAL that I 
could not approve. Ihave in mind at this 
time particularly an article in the November 
number on the desirability of using no de- 
ception in allaying the curiosity of & child 
in the matter of its birth, etc. I heartily 
approve your course in this matter. Both 
myself and wife have reason to regret that 
our parents failed, as we think, in telling us 


-or teaching us things which we ought to 


have known. We have tried to keep the 
confidence of our children, and we do not 
believe that they are lacking in reflnement 
or in morals from our course in these mat- 
ters. I could write you more fully, but 
perhaps an idea is all you care for. In my 
opinion it will be difficult for youtoimprove 
the Journat. If you lower the standard of 
typography for the sakeof making the price 
lower, I should say that it would be & mis- 
take. Further, Iam very much inclined to 
the belief that the size is about right. If 
made too large your readers might lose 
interest. This іва busy world, and usually 
each member of a progressive family has his 
or her publication or trade journal to read, 
and when the secular and religious papers 
are included their leisure time is pretty wel 
occupied. L. B. L. 

Belvidere, Ill. 

Another Opinion on the “Easy 
Chair? Question.—Enpiror or THE 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL: In your August 
JOURNAL Mrs. Homers, who has a lecture 
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on nursing, recommends that the sick room 
should contain only two chairs, “а very 
comfortable one for the nurse, and a very 
uncomfortable one for visitors who stay 
long.” 

I do not quite agree with this lady. I 
think the majority of nurses would forget 
their duties to their patient, had they a very 
easy chair. I have had nine years’ experi- 
ence, and I find little use for an easy chair. 

As to visitors—I think people that re- 
quire the services of a nurse are not in any 


condition to entertain. Yours truly, 
MRS. K. M. 
25 Я ^ $ m 
PERSONAL. 


IT is said that Count Tolstoi has at last 
been persuaded to settle his estates on his 
wife and children. In view of the tenacity 
with which he has advocated the doctrine 
that al) land should be public property, this 
announcement will doubtless create much 
surprise. 


Dr. ANpREW CLARK, the celebrated phy- 
sician of London, stated in a recent address 
that what is called ** moderate drinking" ів 
potential in exciting gout, heart-disease, 
Bright's disease, and liver complaints, and 
that medical opinion is unanimous that 
there should be no drinking of alcohol in 
any form save at meals. 

But із that not '' moderate drinking" 
too, Doctor? 


Or Jonn Roskis the painful news comes 
that his mind is so much impaired that he 
will not be able to do any more literary 
work. The symptoms of brain affection 
have been apparent for some years. This 
eclipse of an intellect that has commanded 
the admiration of the world of art and liter- 
ature for so many years will be received 
everywhere with deep regret, and in the 
estimation of some observers add another 
son of Aenius to the record of insanity. It 
remains for the physiologist to learn the 


true cause. 
- -+04 —- 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
By Stephen May- 


CIVILIZATION C1VILIZED. 
bell. 
Adds one to the growing series of psy- 
cho-sociological books of the day. Mr. 
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Maybell is a reformer of civil and economic 
methods of the most pronounced type. He 
Opposes taxation, rent, etc., as inconsistent 
with a true civilization, believiag, for in- 
Stance, that everything in the trading or 
business relations of mankind should be 
based upon cost, actual cost, and so ‘' when 
the purchaser paid for an article he would 
pay every real expense attending the thing 
and that would be the end of it." Of course- 
the principles he advocates are thoee of 
humanity, kindness, fraternal consideration, 
co-operation, mutual forbearance, etc., al 
of which, we agree with him, consist with 
a true civilization and so honor human 
nature. Published by Lovell, Gestefeld &. 
Company. New York. 


THs WEIGHT or THE BODY IN ITs RELATION 
TO THE PaTHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF 
THE CLun-goor. By A. E. Judson, M.D., 
Anthropmdic Surgeon to New York Нов-. 
pital. O. P. D. 


This reprint?discusses an important mat- 
ter in the treatment of foot deformities, and 
properly advises the use of apparatus that 
will dispose of a child's weight in such a 
way as to prevent its influence with remedial 
effort. Illustrated with designs of apparatus 
useful to that end. 


Тне Deprus or Satan. A Solution of Spirit 
Mysteries. By William Rameey. Edited 
with additions by H. L. Hastings. 


Srrrit Workinas IN Various LANDS AND. 
Acers. By same author, etc. 


Тнк Mystery Sorvep. Spiritual Manifes- 
tations Explained. Same author. 


FawiLiAR Spreits. Their Workings and 
Teachings. Same author. 


Spirit MANIFESTATIONS. Their Nature and 
Significance. Same author. 


The foregoing titles represent as many 
pamphlets recently published by the Scrip- 
tural Tract Repository of Boston, Mass. 
Their ‘‘ spirit” is adverse to spiritualism, 
characterizing that movement of the day, 
as one of the leading features of modern 
infidelity. 
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That Mr. Blaine was a great man, all 
his enemies will admit; and that he was 
not an incarnation of moral sublimity, 
will scarcely be denied by his warmest 
friends. In the discharge of his official 
duties, he displayed a high order of both 
power and finesse, but his strength was 
not manifested in sudden, volcanic 
bursts, to subside after passing a crisis. 
He never leaped into fame with a single 
bound. He did not dazzle and surprise 
аз а meteor which spans the horizon in 
а moment’s flash, but he shone with the 
steady light of a mighty star. 

It is often enough said that he was 
brilliant and magnetic; but beyond the 
ideas expressed by these elastic terms, 
the popular estimates of his character 
seem vague and undefined. This is 
largely because he was not bristling 
with eccentricities or salient angles 
which revealed his purposes and meth- 
ods. He was a many-sided man, and 
his temperament formerly included 
nearly all the elements of a normal con- 
stitution in harmonious proportion. 
However, during his last years his brain 
greatly predominated, and he was al- 
ways extremely sensitive to petty annoy- 
ances, which doubtless wore upon his 
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nerves more destructively, because less 
frequently resisted, than the rude shocks 
of great calamities. Besides, there was 
an infusion of the melancholic or bilious 
condition which did much to under- 
mine the natural buoyancy of his spirits. 
Under the incessant strain, his firm hold 
was finally loosened; the balance was 
lost and he was left impatient, irritable, 
weak, and susceptible to the internal or- 
ganic lesions which ended his life. 

But in his prime, he was phenome- 
nally adaptive, the personification of 
pluck and push, with wonderful grasp 
of the immediate situation, and able to 
dispatch business in the most facile and 
practical way. 

He had a large head, but it was so 
well proportioned that no merely casual 
observer would detect its real magni- 
tude, possibilities or potencies. Indeed 
there was no one portion of his brain 
that told the whole story. But upon 
close inspection, or even froma study 
of his portrait alone--after unlocking 
the combination, as it were—a perfect 
agreement could be found between the 
history of the man and his cerebral de- 
velopments. 

There was great capacity for social en- 
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joyment, although his Adhesiveness was 
by no means the only or even the prin- 
cipal source of it. He had not the ele- 
ments of constancy in the best sense of 
the term, as regards either friendship 
orlove. But his talents were such as 
could find their best expression only in 
contact with people, or in dealing with 
affairs almost directly related to human 
nature, so that he had abundant oppor- 
tunities to make himself personally 
agreeable, and thus to suggest a degree 
of attachment he did not really feel. 
With his Approbativeness and Suavity 
he loved to be polite, and, like the cele- 
brated Duke of Marlborough, he knew 
how to refuse a favor with a grace of 
manner that gave more pleasure than 
other men could confer in granting a 
request, An added charm was due to 
his large Hope which, with his enthu- 
siasm and deficient Conscientiousness, 
doubtless accounts for many of the 
promises he is said to have made and 
never fulfilled. 

His consummate diplomacy, ability 
to dissolve the fiercest jealousies by a 
genial smile, skill in the employment 
of both comedy and tragedy, art of flat- 
tering by manner, which is subtler 
than all the necromancy of spoken 
words; the thrill from a clasp of his 
hand, and the magic of his eye—all 
these are explainable when we consider 
that ambition was his master passion, 
untrammeled by any strong sense of 
obligation to the world at large, and 
aided by rare gifts of physicial sym- 
metry, mental discipline, extensive in- 
formation, and arich, fascinating voice. 

He had rather large Secretiveness, 
but not so much a propensity to burrow 
in a deep cave, as to shift from one bush 
to another so long as he was pursued. 
And if he was only concealed until the 
enemy passed by, he cared but little if 
the screens were flimsy or thin. In 
other words, he had no excessive love 
of secrecy for its own sake, and if there 
were no special reasons for covering his 
movements he would dash ahead openly 
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and boldly where other men would 
prefer to work entirely in thedark. Ina 
general way he may have given some 
attention to the study of occultism or 
esoteric philosophy; but he was noi 
likely to feel any special enthusiasm for 
a secret society like Freemasonry, ora 
system of doctrine like Theosophy, in 
which the element of mystery occupies 
such a conspicuous place. But if he 
needed to hide, he could lower his visor 
as quickly as any man. And as his 
vocation and innate tendencies con- 
curred to render him non-committal 
and evasive, the diplomatic mask be- 
came, as it were, a part of his normal 
countenance, especially in his latter 
years. The effect of this almost habitual 
exercise of policy is very noticeable in 
the peculiar drooping of the upper eye- 
lids at the outer angles. This appear- 
ance results from the muscular action in 
the involuntary effort to veil the *' win- 
dows of the soul” when treason is brew- 
ing within. It is much more marked in 
the recent photographs of Mr. Blaine 
than in the likenesses taken thirty or 
forty years ago. 

There was evidently considerable 
width of the head at Cautiousness, and 
the same quality is indicated in the 
length of the nose. Indeed, caution 
and courage, aggressiveness and appre- 
hensiveness, were united in him in a 
remarkable manner. He was as brave 
as а lion, yet as sly as a fox, and always 
on the alert. He had also а good de. 
gree of firmness; and as a result of his 
intense ambition, he often evinced an 
amount of practical continuity which 
was in strong contrast to his natural 
love of change. 

His head seems of only average width 
at acquisitiveness, hence he must have 
loved and sought money chiefly for the 
sake of the assistance it gave him in the 
pursuit of other things. Still, he had 
the intelligence to aceumulate, and im- 
proved many of his numerous oppor- 
tunities to do so. 

In the crown of the head, there is ап 
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expansion at Approbativeness which is 
very pronounced. Here we have the 
key to the character. Though infinitely 
more humane than Napoleon, he was 
scarcely less ambitious. But in our Re- 
public, where men reach the summit 
by the will of the people rather than by 
deeds of blood, his personality, like that 
of Webster, Clay, Conkling, and others, 
was too strongly individual tosatisfy all 
the heterogeneous factions. He soared 
above the crowd. Genius is always a 
Pegasus, admired, but distrusted, while 
the inertia of mediocrity inspires con- 
fidence by suggesting kinship with the 
common herd. Thus the great Maine 
statesman, in the face of all his achieve- 
ments which would have made an or- 
dinary man dizzy with delight, died a 
disappointed man. 

As to morals, Mr. Blaine was no 
doubt generous and sympathetic, de- 
voted to his family, and disposed to 
render kindly service to any sufferers 
who were not in antagonism to his most 
cherished plans. But he lacked the 
sense of equity, and his actions were 
the fruit of other impulses than love of 
abstract truth. There was both Cath- 
olie and Protestant blood in his veins, 
and though his religious beliefs seem to 
have been among the secrets he knew 
so well how to keep, he certainly had 
reverence for the essential tenets of the 
Christian faith. 

The frontallobes of his brain were 
Jarge, but the forehead presented no 
very striking special developments. 
However, the perceptive region was 
the larger of the two general divisions, 
and he had the feminine type of intel- 
lect. He was intuitive rather than log- 


ical, and was undisturbed by violations. 


of consistency in his modes of thought. 
He sought results, and eared but little 
for methods. Where other men had to 
examine severally the links ip a chain 
of cause and effect, and ponder over the 
possible outcome of a given course, his 
eye swept over the field with a single 
glance, and he was сезду to act. He 
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had the power to observe facis, phe- 
nomena, and conditions, on an enor- 
mous scale, and the character of his pro- 
cesses seemed stupendous because of 
the magnitude of the materials with 
which he worked. But, after all, his 
mind was neither truly original nor 
profound. He was a consumer, rather 
than a creator of values; a trader in 
products, rather than a tiller of intel- 
lectual soil; a compiler of history, 
rather than a founder of an essentially 
new code. 

He had a capacious memory, and a 
magazine of verbal ammunition which 
was practically inexhaustible, as may 
be inferred from the fullness of the eyes. 
His upper forehead shows the large 
Agreeableness to which he owed so 
much, also Comparison and Wit. He 
reasoned chiefly by induction. His mind 
was more specific than comprehensive, 
and better adapted to analysis, classifi- 
cation and immediate utilization, than 
to a deductive process requiring a slow 
evolution and a harvest in the remote 
future. Still he was a most wonderful 
character, a typical American, and 
none the less deserving of our admira- 
tion because he was neither the no- 
blest nor the greatest of men. E. O. B. 

———— — —9-— ———— — — 

James Gillespie Blaine was born at 
Indian Hill Washington County 
Pennsylvania, January 31, 1830. His 
ancestors were of Irish and Scotch ex- 
traction, and of more than ordinary 
prominence, his  great-grandfather, 
Ephraim Blaine, having been honor- 
ably distinguished as an officer during 
the revolutionary war. His early ex- 
perience as a teacher, later as a journal- 
ist in Maine, and his brilliant career as 
a statesman, are all matters of familiar 
history ; indeed they bave been so much 
dwelt upon by the press for many years, 
and especially during the past few 
months, that it is unnecessary to write 
more than these particulars. His death 
occured in Washington, January 14, 
1893. 
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RACE STUDIES. 
BY F. L. OSWALD, M, D., AUTHOR OF “‘NATURE’S HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES." 


I,— GERMANY. 

HERE is a story of an Arabian 

pedagogue who proved the import- 
ance of education by capturing a wolf 
and exhibiting him together with his 
near relative, the shepherd-dog ; and in 
a similar manner the philosopher Buck- 
ley might have demonstrated the cor- 
rectness of his theorem that every nation 
is the product of its sur- 
roundings. 

Among the effeminate 
nobles of Sicily there are 
numerous families whose 
names betray their descent 
from the iron-fisted Nor- 
mans, who conquered the 
island about the middle of 
the eleventh century. The 
sun of Spain has assimilated 
the Goths to the Moors; the 
frost of Labrador, the Anglo- 
Saxons to the Esquimaux; 
still, hereditary traits mani- 
fest the transmissions of a 
time when the ancestor of 
such immigrants stuck for 
ages to his eastern birth- 
lands, The Hungarian is 
still an adveaturous Mag- 
yar. The Polish Jew, under 
his grimy kaftan, still hides 
the poetic instincts and the 
religious fervor of his Semi- 
tic forefathers. 

Schools, withal, assert 
their influence in modifying 
the hereditary pecularities 
of their pupils, and in summing up the 
sources of national characteristics, it 
might be said that every nation is the 
product of three distinct factors—an- 
cestry, locality, and education. 

If itis true that loyalty and conservat- 
ism are the concomitants of agriculture, 
the Asiatic forefathers of the Teutonic 
race must have renounced their no- 
madic pursuits at a very early period. 
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We find, indeed, that the German colon- 
ists of Central Europe had fixed settle- 
ments, burgs and towns (from zaun, 
a fence, a hedge) long before che begin- 
ning of our chronological era, and Max 
Mueller calls attention to the suggest- 
ive fact that the Germanic terms for 
implements of husbandry agree with the 
root-words of the Aryan or Indo-Ger- 
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man race that had its primitive strong- 
hold somewhere in Central Asia—prob- 
ably on the high tableland between 
the Caspian and the sources of the In- 
dus. 

That love of steadiness (stadt, the Ger- 
man synonym of a fixed habitation) 
makes the Teutons the best colonists, 
and, for better or worse, the most obsti- 
nate defenders of established customs. 
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The Anglo-Saxons needed a large ad- 
mixture of Celtic blood before they 
could screw up their patriotic indigna- 
tion to the pitch of clipping the claws 


NORTH GERMAN MERCHANT. 
of King John and the head of King 
Charles, and a considerable percentage 
of New Englanders actually preferred 
exile to a liberty bought at 
the price of insurrection. 
The medizval priests found 
it so impossible to abolish 
the Pagan rites of their par- 
ishioners that they had to 
tolerate Druid customs 
under the cover of a Chris- 
tian nameand add new holi 
days to sanction Easter-fires 
and pilgrimages to mountain 
tops and sacred groves. Be- 
fore Martin Luther could 
secure the success of the 
Protestant Revolt he had to 
represent it as a return to 
the doctrines of primitive 
Christianity — in other 
words, as a protest against 
an innovation. “t Those 
German royalists would de- 
cline Paradise if their 
preachers did not call it the 
‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ ” said the Swiss 
Republican Haller. 

That loyalty manifests itself also in a 
valiant faithfulness to facts, very differ- 
ent from the French ‘оте of truth for 
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the sake of its novelty.” The privilege 
of free discussion has remained an in- 
alienable right of a nation which, too 
often submitted to rulers that recognized 
no other right, or cynically admitted 
their willingness to let people talk what 
they pleased, as long as they permitted 
their sovereign todo what he liked— 
at least as long as he could contrive to 
perpetrate his arbitrary acts under a 
semblance of legal forms; for it is a 
curious fact that lynch law is utterly 
unknown in the birthland of Protest- 


‚ antism. 


“There is one story,” says Heinrich 
Heine, ‘‘that will make me laugh on 
my death-bed, and Proserpina too, will 
smile, when I repeat it in the realms of 
grim Pluto,"—the story, namely of Zwei- 
bruecken, where a Congress of German 
Liberals convened in '48, to debate the 
preliminaries of a free constitution, till 
a learned member started a question as 
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to the competency of the present as- 
sembly for the decision of that great 
political problem, After patiently lis- 
tening to the legal arguments of the 
dissenter, the delegates agreed to admit 
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their incompetency and to dissolve the 
convention. 

. No nation on earth is more willing to 
recognize its own shortcomings and 
the merits of its neighbors, and more 
careful in avoiding the infringment of 


honorable sense of justice—an instinct 
just as apt to sprout up in plain spoken 
candor—“‘ giving Mephisto his due and 
not mineing the facts about the big feet 
of his foeman, the archangel," as the 
humorist Boerne expresses it. 


DEATH MASK OF EMPEROR WILLIAM I. 


vested rights, no matter how obsolete 
or preposterous. ‘‘When the angel 
Gabriel reads off the roll-call of the res- 
urrection,” said General Savary, ‘‘I hope 
he will not appoint any German depu- 
ties." "Why not, pray?” asked the 
Prussian ambassador. ‘‘ Because we 
would never get done; your country-/j 
man would read off the passport de-, 


A traveler in Westphalia and certain 
districts of Wuertemberg would, indeed, 
be apt to modify his idea that the form 
ality-ridden Germans are incapable of 
> bluntspeech. ‘‘I tried hard tostopswear- 
‘ing in my regiment,” said a Prussian col- 
Ў onel of my accquaintance, “but I have 
‚ come to the conclusion that itis а harm- 


4 


j less habit, though an incurable one,” and 


scription and titles of each graveyard | told mean anecdote about an army chap- 
tenant.” That apprehension is perhaps . lain who lectured a Pomeranian ser- 
justified, for among the current titles of geant onthe wickednessof profanity and 
the German Empire we find a "Frau got his promiseto moderate the emphasis 
reitende Oberforst meisterin,” ''Mrs. · of his remarks. '* Well, here's my hand 
Riding Chief Forest Mistress" (the wife - on it, 111 behave after this,” said theser- 


of a mounted ranger); Herr Ober Con- ` 


sistorial Amts Assistenz Secretair, etc ,` 
etc., and an official Gazette describes a 
fatherless child as a Geheime Raths 
Waise—“ Secret Councillor's Orphan.” 


That approach to flunkeyism may, | 


however, have one of its roots in an“ 
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geant, ‘‘ but only onething I should like 
to know, which—blanked —— 
blank has been telling on me again?” 
The German language abounds with 
proverbs inculcating the advantages 
of deliberation and the risks of haste: 
“Eile mit Weile," ‘‘ Morgen ist auch 
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noch ein Tag," with a pretty paraphrase 
by Goethe, 
“Who can fathom things at once? 
Waittill May, when the snow goes 
away;" 
and Napoleon the First boasted that he 
could generally get his plan of battle 
ready while his Austrian opponents pre- 
pared a diagram of their map. But 
Northern Germany awakened from that 
torpor more than a hundred years ago, 
or Frederick the Great could not have 
found adjutants capable of repairing the 
defenses of a demolished fort in twenty- 
four hours. The great king himself 
hated delays with a sincerity that could 
not be easily mistaken, and was so fond 
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of laconisms that he often reduced the 
elaborate documents of his secretaries 
toasingleline,ason the memorable occa- 
sion when a Brandenburg parish had de- 
nounced its pastor for expressing cer- 
tain doubts about the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment. Councillor Podewills 
drew up a lengthy rejoinder, quizzing, 
but, on the whole, endorsing the pro- 
test till the king looked over his 
shoulder: ''Let me seethat paper," and 
reduced the reply of sixteen pages to 
just as many words: ''If my faithful 
subjects of Schrausenhausen desire to 
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be everlastingly damned, they have my 
full permission.” 

The victors of the last Franco-Prus- 
sian war certainly could not be accused 
of procrastination, and phlegm is, in- 
deed, not a primitive characteristic of 
the Teuton nations, but rather a product 
of despotism and long-enforced inac- 
tivity. The Germanic Vandals, Goths 
and Longobards were the most adven- 
turous rovers of the Eastern continent, 
and their kinsmen, the seafaring Nor- 
mans, loved danger for its own sake, 
and fought like demons to gain admit- 
tance to a heaven that rewarded the 
elect with the privilege of daily prize- 
fights. 

The secular and spirit- 
ual despotism of the 
middle ages suppressed 
that energy, which seems 
to have found an abnor- 
mal vent in the passion 
for alcoholic stimulants 
convulsing the internal 
organs of the system, 
since hands and feet are 
doomed to ignominious 
sloth. Nay, there is an- 
other reason for suspect 
ing the motive of the 
paternal governments 
that favor the develop- 
ment ofthe liquor traffic, 
for eventually alcohol is 
a moral sedative, and 
enutralizes or torpefies 
energies which otherwise might be apt 
to explode in a politically undesirable 
direction. 

Alcohol worship, once the privilege 
of the favored few, has become the 
passion of the masses, and is assuming 
proportions that can hardly be credited 
without a few years’ residence in the 
centres of German industry, where the 
increase of wages (only partly offset by 
a rise of taxes) has given thousands a 
chance to indulge a penchant which the 
ancestors of well-to-do burghers could 
gratify only on holidays. 
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Still, there is no doubt that among 
the educated classes temperance has 
made considerable progress. In North- 
ern Germany there are thousands of 
families who have banished beer and 
wine from their dinner table, and never 
permit their children to taste a drop of 
alcoholic liquors. Some of these volun- 
tary abstainers may never have heard 
the name of a temperance society, and 
their sobriety is merely an incidental 
result of changed social conditions. 
They have found the alcohol habit in- 
compatible with the chance of progress 
in an age of fierce intel- 
lectual competition, and 
they have renounced the 
pleasure of intoxication in 
favor of better enjoyment, 
Yet even in Bavaria and 
the Rhineland, American 
tourists have often noticed 
the curious fact that alco- 
holism has not prevented 
the development of an al- 
most universal nature 
worship—a more and more 
pronounced love of 
country life, highland ex- 
cursion, woodland sports 
and landscape gardening. 
The beau ideal of the plot- 
ting stock-jobber is a villa 
with a park and a lookout 
cliff (the foothills of the 
Alps are getting studded 
with such country seats) ; 
the day dream of the 
toiling mechanic is a suburban cot- 
tage with a flower garden or a little 
conservatory. Families of moderate 
means keep cages full of pets; boys in 
their teens vie in the collection of zoo- 
logical curiosa and range the fields with 
their butterfly-catchers. Colleges often 
get u whole class to join in defraying 
the expenses of a vacation tour to the 
highland region, and in many com- 
munities a fete champetre has almost 
become a synonym for a holiday. 

Natural selection is one, but by no 
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means the only explanation of that de- 
velopment of health worship, which at 
the beginning of this century resulted 
in the rise of the Turner Bund. “* Neces- 
sity is not always the mother of inven- 
tion, nor even of imitation," said Presi- 
dent Diaz, of Mexico, to a recent vis- 
itor of his Oaxaca summer home. Up 
in Chihuahua I saw a tribe of Navajo 
Indians shivering in close proximity 
to a coal bank, where they could 
have got any desired amount of fuel for 
the trouble of filling their leather bags. 
Frost had failed to teach them the value 
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of coal, and summer heat has not yet 
taught my own people to appreciate the 
blessing of a shade tree. France, with 
all its forestry commissions, is getting 
balder from year to year, while in Ger- 
many woodlands still cover thirty-two 
per cent., or very nearly one third of 
the aggregate area, partly because the 
Government prevents forest destruction 
by all means in its power, but partly 
also because the people have inherited 
a passionate love of woodland rambles, 
and in many cases individuals have 
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volunteered to replant whole mountain 
ranges with forest trees. 

The South, especially, is the home of 
a passion which the poet Lenau traced 
to a revival of Druidism," and pessi- 
mists must confess that the renuncia- 
tion of this sorrowful planet has made 
but little progress in such countries as 
Alsaceand the Bavarian highlands. In 
defining the distinctive characteristics 
of thetwo sections, it may be said that 
Northern Germany excels in science, 
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industry and that perseverance which 
contrives to win battles as well as the 
prizes of international expositions ; 
while the natives of the Alpine border- 
lands yield to few nations in joviality, 
inhabitiveness, the love of beauty and 
music, and a certain peculiar mother- 
wit, which, like the defensive humor of 
the Scotch, can bide its chance so well 
that it may come to resemble an in- 
spiration of the moment. 
(To be continued.) 
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A PHRENOGRAPH OF CARLYLE W. HARRIS 


FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


This young man is an interesting 
study from many points of view, but 
especially from the fact that the ques- 
tion of his guilt is still undecided in the 
public mind. He is now much more 


CARLYLE W. HARRIS, 


refined looking than he appears in the 
accompanying portrait, which is from 
a photograph taken about three years 
ago when he was twenty years of age. 

His figure is well proportioned, his 
carriage graceful and his manner ex- 
ceedingly agreeable and polite. His 
physical organization is quite harmo- 
nious, no one element being in very 
great excess, However, his brain is the 
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most influential factor at present, and 
his blue-gray eyes, abundant,softbrown 
hair, and finely chiselled features con- 
stitute a very fair illustration of the 
mental temperament, and betoken both 
sentiment and intelligence of a supe- 
rior grade. 

Itis also interesting to note that in 
the length of the head and limbs in pro- 
portion to the body, the bilious element 
of the old classification is sufficiently 
indicated to account in a measure for 
certain manifestations of coolness or 
apathy which, during his trial, were the 
occasion of much comment. To this 
temperamental admixture, also, we may 
trace to some extent his decided predi- 
lection for medical studies, since the 
bilious constitution favors a certain 
sympathy for the pathological and mor- 
bid conditions, which a physician is 
constantly obliged to encounter. 

The head is rather large, measuring 
221¢ inches in circumference on a line 
with the glabella and occipital spine, 
and 14 inches over the top from one 
auditory meatus to the other, The de- 
velopment of the occiput or back head, 
while considerable, is not quite so great 
as it is made to appear by the bushy 
hair. 

The cerebellum is rather voluminous, 
and there can be no doubt as to his 
capacity both to love the opposite sex 
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and to win affection from them in re- 
turn. However, he is not likely to 
manifest & high order of constancy, 
since Conjugality is moderate, and Con- 
scientiousness small. 

On the other hand, it must be said to 
his credit, that he is by no means in- 
sensible to the charms of woman as an 
intellectual companion. He has no ex- 
cess of mere ‘‘ blood love," and he would 
naturally prefer the society of women 
to that of men for the sake of their su- 
perior refinement, if for nothing else. 

Adhesiveness is fairly developed, but 
in his combination it is likely to be 
friendliness rather than friendship, or 
sociability for the many rather than 
tenacity of attachment for a few. 

Doubtless the tenderest element in his 
nature is the love of young. Philo- 


progenitiveness is unmistakably large 
in his head, and it is said by persons 


who have known him from his infancy 
that he always exhibited affection not 
only for children, but also for dogs, 
horses and other domestic animals, and 
that he was an accomplished equestrian 
almost from his childhood. 

The strength of this faculty is easily 
estimated by the length of a horizontal 
line drawn from the top of the ear to 
the most remote portion of the back head. 
The negroes, whose fondness for chil- 
dren is well known, usually bave a con- 
Spicuous extension of the head in this 
region, and as their hair is short, the 
development is easily observed. It is 
also well to remember that the manifes- 
tations of this love of offspring, though 
often beautiful and tender in the high- 
est degree, if unaccompanied by Be- 
nevolence, are not incompatible with 
extreme ferocity toward other creatures. 
Of this we have familiar illustrations in 
the feline species. 

These animals are affectionately de- 
voted to their kittens and whelps, but a 
trembling young mouse in the claws of 
a cat, or a bleating lamb in the jaws of 
a tiger would receive no more pity from 

heir captors than from the crater of a 
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blazing volcano. Unfortunately there 
are cats in human form, who can purr 
as softly as Tabby ; whose hands are 
velvety ; whose steps are noiseless, and 
whose eyes are as gentle as moonbeams. 
But loyalty, duty and gratitude have 
no place in their hearts, and even their 
kisses are freighted with treachery and 
deceit. 

Mr. Harris has very little sense of 
property, or desire to hoard. At the 
seat of this propensity, about an inch 
and a half above and forward of his 
ears, the diameter of his head is very 
moderate, and there can be no doubt as 
to his indifference to the subject of 
finance. 

The diameters farther back, just 
above and posterior to the ears, are also 
rather below the average. This denotes 
aversion to strife, contention, cruelty, 
severity, harshness and purposeless de- 
ception, and is favorable to amiability, 
gentleness, patience, candor and sin- 
cerity. But in this case, comparatively 
feeble motives for cruelty or falsehood 
might find indulgence as a result of his 
deficient couscientiousness. 

In other words, Mr. Harris might 
easily commit transgressions of the 
moral law if he were especially tempted 
in any way. Не is certainly not re- 
strained by a respect for justice in the 
abstract. This is indicated bythe down- 
ward sloping of the top head on each 
side of the vertex, or the centre of the 
crown on a line with the ears. Thus, 
as his firmness is large, the head here 
assumes an angular configuration like 
a gable roof. If the love of justice were 
well developed, it would round up the 
top head almost like the segment of a 
circle, and the distance from the open- 
ing of the ear would be greater. 

Self esteem, which is located just back 
of firmuess, is rather strong. This gives 
him self-control, pride, independence 
and confidence in his ability to carry 
out his plans. 

The diameter at Cautiousness is fair, 
but the combination is not favorable to 
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the manifestation of much fear on any 
score. The love of approbation is not 
strong enough to render him very sensi- 
tive to public opinion, and he is more 
likely to follow his inclinations than to 
court the favor of those who establish 
the canons of conventionality. A little 
forward of firmness in the centre of the 
top head, there is a fair degree of Ven- 
eration and also Benevolence. But Hope, 
Spirituality and Imitation are below the 
normal grade, though not more so than 
is usually the case with American men. 

As to the intellectual powers, Mr. 
Harris is endowed with superior facility 
in acquiring knowledge, especially in 
the direction of science, history, statisti- 
cal or any other sort of specific infor- 
mation. This is due to the predominant 
perceptive faculties, which are indicated 
by the distance from the ear to the lower 
forehead, the arch of the eyebrows, 
space between the eyebrows, and also a 
certain condition of the integuments 
which is not appreciable in a portrait. 

His upper forehead is somewhat nar- 
row at causality, and he will not evince 
much taste or talent for abstract 
thought. He is more of an observer 
than a thinker ; more of a scientist than 
a philosopher, and better adapted to the 
sphere of experiment and phenomena 
than the subtleties of metaphysics. 

The diameters at the temples and a 
little above, at Constructiveness and 
ideality, signify more than ordinary 
mechanical skill and love of beauty. 
The distance between the eyes shows a 
strong sense of form, but the depth of 
the eyes or sunken appearance in rela. 
tion to the cheek bone, is an unerring 
sign that there is not much love of 
words. Не will be fluent as a result of 
his extensive stock of ideas, and he will 
acquirea large vocabulary as a necessity 
rather than for the pleasure of talking. 

To sum up the character, it would not 
be possible to say exactly what such a 
man might do unless all the circum- 
stances were considered. If he had a 
positively malignant or aggressively 
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cruel nature, it would be easy to believe 
him capable of homicide. But as his 
worst deficiency is in the restraining 
element of conscientiousness, we can- 
not infer from such a fact alone that he 
is guilty of a capital crime. 

This leaves the question still open 
as to the possibility of his violating 
certainlaws. If hehad been accused of 
taking a human life by extremely brutal 
violence and bloodshed, no intelligent 

hrenologist would believe him guilty. 
But if other forces than the direct 
weight of his own hand had removed a 
person whom he regarded as an obstacle 
to his happiness it would be less easy to 
define the extent to which he might 
have given aid or sanction to the deed. 
We regret that Mr. Harris’s moral sense 
is so weak, but we are glad to say that 
he has neither the Secretiveness of the 
typical poisoner, nor the Destructive- 
ness of those who prefer to kill by the 
use of lead or steel. E.C.B. | 
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CULTURE OF MENTAL POISE. 


N one of her lectures, Mrs. Besant 
referred to the necessity of purpose- 
ful training of the mind if one desired to 
have its faculties act evenly and with 
successful effect. She said, for instance: 
“Do you know how we use our 
minds? Asa hotel-keeper uses his prop- 
erty, a public house where everything 
that has the appearance of respectability 
can find a lodgment for the night and 
in the morning bid a proper adieu and 
drift away never to be seen or thought 
of again. Learn to think! You say 
that it is easy. Try it! When you go 
home take out your watch and try to 
think of it for a moment, and think in- 
tensely and exclusively on that one sub- 
ject. In five seconds you will fiad your 
mind wandering, and before the minute 
is over—and a minute is such a little 
time—your mind is likely to cover a vast 
range of subjects. Train the mind by 
daily practice, and in a few months you 
will find a noticeable improvement and 
eventually you will see that your mind 
under this useful form of drill has be- 
come a useful tool to be utilized in your 
daily work and capable of concentrated 
thought. How many men are there in 
this world who depend on their favorite 
daily paper to do their thinking for 
them? And what а vast number there 
are who are merely sounding boards 
and parrots, repeating the assertions of 
a stronger and dominant mental organ- 
ization ї" 
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N the death of Mrs. Lamb, American 
authorship haslost a writer whoim 
parted not а little of dignity and charac- 
ter to historicalliterature, She adorned 
a sphere rarely attempted by women, 
and what she had published was not 
only valuable asa contribution to re- 
corded history but warranted expecta- 
tion of further accomplishments in an 
important field of publie instruction. 
Mrs. Lamb was born in Plainfield, 
Mass., in 1829, and was the daughter of 


Arwin Nash and Lucinda Vinton, who 


united English and Huguenot descent. 
Through her grandmother she was re- 


lated to Charles Reade. In 1852 Miss 
Nash was married to Charles A. Lamb, 
of Ohio, and for eight years after re- 
sided in Chicago. During this period 
she threw her energies chiefly into 
philanthropic work, being a prime 
mover in the work which led to the 
foundation of the Half Orphan Asylum 
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aud the Home for the Friendless, in- 
stitutions that are among the most suc- 
cessful charities of Chicago. In 1863 
she was appointed secretary of the first 
sanitary fair held in that city, and her 
practical activity made a marked success 
of the undertaking, 

In 1866 she came to New York City 
and made it her home, devoting herself 
industriously to literary work. In the 
Spring of 1883 she became the editor of 
the Magazine of American History, in 
which afund of good material for the 
use of some future historian of America 
has appeared. Mrs. Lamb was elected 
to membership in twenty-six historical 
and other learned societies in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Her most im- 
portant writings are: Play School 
Stories (in four volumes) and Spicy, a 
novel, in 1874; History of the City of 
New York, in two volumes, in 1881; 
The Christmas Owl and Snow and Sun: 
shine, in 1882 ; WallStreet in History, 
in 1883; and very many articles on his- 
torical subjects chiefly connected with 
the United States. 

With an organization of more than 
ordinary force Mrs. Lamb may be said 
ito have inclined to that line of activity 
which would require deliberation and 
steadiness. The temperament, as in- 
dicated by the portrait, has elements 
that must have been derived from the 
masculine side of her parentage. Not 
only is this seen in the general charac- 
ter of her physique, but it is decidedly 
shown in the contour of the forehead 
The spirit of her intellect was in the 
main perceptive and comparative. 

She loved to see, to glean, to compare, 
{о analyze. In disposition she must have 
been distinguished for determination 
and reliance, Sensitive no doubt to 
the good opinions of others she was 
nevertheless sustained in circumstances 
of trial by her native dignity and power 
of self-centralizalion. Hers was a char- 
acter that commanded general respect. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. | 
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HUMAN PURSUITS, AND HOW TO STUDY THEM PHRENOLOGICALLY. 


THE LAWYER. 


The practice of the legal profession 1n 
its most exacting demands requires 
ample bodily constitution, with a large, 
well nourished brain. and a harmonious 
temperament. To be astute as a coun- 
sellor, sharp and clear asa critic in legal 
procedure, and at the same time able 
to display masterly forensic power, a 
massive, enduring, susceptible and 
magnetic personality are essential. 

The following phrenological analysis 
was dictated to a reporter in the ordi- 
nary course of business, May 18, 1888, 
with no knowledge of the person or his 
profession, and with no expectation of 
publication. The portrait, with permis- 
sion to publish the same in connection 
with the description of character and 
biography, have been obtained. 


HARVEY D. HADLOCK 


OU inherit largely from your 
mother, and by that inheritance 

you geta better nutritive system than 
you would be likely to get by inheriting 
from the father, because woman is bet- 
ter endowed with nutritive power than 
man, and so also are the feminine of 
the lower animals, because they have 
to manufacture nutrition for themselves 
and for the infant. Nature takes 
precious good care that there shall be 
no lack of nutrition where it is so much 
needed. The boy who inherits from the 
mother is likely to get better nutrition ; 
he is likely to weigh heavier, and in his 
build he will show it by having a 
longer body from the waist down ward, 
and shorter, stouter limbs, and smaller 
extremities, feet and hands, and by 
having smaller features for the faceand 
head; when a man inherits from his 
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father, he gets an exaggeration of the 
bony structure. 

You have a brain measuring 24 
inches in circumference and 16 inches 
from the opening of one ear to that of 
the other over tie top, and 14 inches 
from the ear openings around the brow. 
The proper weight for that, as we study 
weight and size of brain, would be 205 
pounds, which is supposed to be the 
weight of body with which such a brain 
ought to have relation to give it sup- 
port; you weigh 90 pounds more than 
that and hence can do extra work and 
not feel weariness. 

You are known, and always have 
been, for intuitive knowledge or sense of 
truth which a boy can readily inherit 
from his mother; he cannot so well 
get it from any other source, or at 
least he is notlikely to; while itis said 
* women are not logical," occasionally 
we find one of them that is ; it is said 
that man is the logician, but when he 
inherits from his mother, he can take 
on intuition that precedes logic and 
gets the thing all framed out, the trellis 
up, before logic has time to verify it. 
The best things that an organization 
like yours ever reaches in matters per- 
taining to instant necessity, come by 
intuition ; you know what to do with- 
out knowing where it came from ; it 
flashes on you and it is done or decided, 
and time and thought will indorse it. 
Occasionally men are brought into im- 
minent exigencies and they must do 
something instantly, and you are better 
in such a pinch than you are any where 
else. No matter how well you can 
bring up the rear in the way of logic, 
you can bring up these sharp turns 
readily. You have the power to see 
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quickly your surroundings and to 
gather in knowledge by observation, 
and you have also the ability to aggre- 
gate your facts and co ordinate them, 
and, like welding chain links, make one 
composite whole of it; so that your 
knowledge islike a system of railroads 
with a center, organized and all related, 


and make no long appointments ahead, 
because you might want to stay in a 
given county for reasons and take 
your time to get acquainted with the 
people and many things that might 
interest you. If you had your time on 
your hands, you would not go around 
the world in eighty days. 


{v 


and the time tables bring everything 
around all right; you organize your 
knowledge so that it is systemized. 

You remember places. Geography 
to you is an enjoyment and you like to 
travel; if you had nothing to tie you 
down to business and to home, and the 
means to do as you would, you would 
doa great deal of traveling, and you 
would not run like a message on a tele- 
graph wire ; you would take it leisurely 
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Your memory of facts is excellent, 
and your language enables you to put 
into words that which you know of 
truth, and you are capable of under- 
standing the particulars so as to make 
the case seem like history. Аз а lawyer, 
you could talk to a jury asif you had 
been there and seen the whole thing, 
and they can hardly shake off the im- 
pression they get, though you do not 
say that you were there and saw it and 
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know all about it. It looks consistent 
the way you state it, and the argument 
and the supposed meaning and the testi- 
mony are all so melted together that it 
seems to be pretty much all testimony. 
They take your argument for testimony, 
and itis not very easy to shake a jury's 
opinion that you areintheright. If 
you have an even chance with men of 
equal ability with yourself, we mean 
logical and knowing ability only, your 
sympathetic temperament, your intui- 
tive way of looking at truth and your 
easy and persuasive method of express- 
ing it, will carry conviction to people 
without their knowing exactly how it 
happened. They are sure of it, but they 
cannot go back and explain it to 
another. 

You read character like a book; 
strangers to you are translucent, if not 
transparent ; occasionally they are the 
latter, and your impressions are not 
only quick and clear, but correct. 

Your generosity helps you tocarry with 
you an influence that is genial, and, like 
the light of a locomotive, it precedes 
you—not, perhaps, quite so far, but 
when you come intoa room, before you 
speak a word most people will feel your 
presence and the genial influence of 
your magnetism ; and since you under- 
stand people without introduction, if 


you speak to a person you bring this: 


knowledge of him upon him in sucha 
way that he feels he must answer to the 
best of his knowledge and ability ; if 
cross-examining a witness, you have a 
faculty of silent, mental, magnetic 
affiliation which makes him feel as if he 
were your friend, and what he knows 
would be all right if he were to tell it. 
Men are not very long recalcitrant 
under you unless they are very able 
men on the witness stand, and the other 
counsel will sit like a hawk to object to 
your question; but you have skill 
enough to put the question in such a 
way that it will be legal and fair, and yet 
insidious. But your Benevolence is one 
of the elements that enters into that 
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result; your Friendship enters into the 
influence; your social nature has the 
nature of rosin when it is used asa flux 
to solder sheets of tin and make them 
one, and you carry a good deal of that 
element іп all your ways of life. People 
are a good deal more willingto do what 
you ask them to do than if you were 
thin and crisp and dry and apparently 
exacting. You never have seemed to be 
that kind of à man ; you sometimes ask 
people to please do that for you, yet you 
have a right to command them ; you do 
not always command a servant, and 
they will run their feet off to serve you. 

Your Firmness is large,but itisa more 
persistent element than an oppugnant 
element ; it is more like a line to hitch 
to the timber-head with which a man 
warps himself and his boat up to the 
dock, than it is like a pull with a boat- 
hook that can both push and pull. Your 
Firmness pulls, it doesn't push, and one 
of the troubles you have is to keep men 
away from you. 

We would give you, if we could, a 
little more Self-esteem ; so large a brain 
can take it and be beneflted by it. 

Your Caution is an influential ele- 
ment, rendering you watchful; you 
may not appear to be as anxious as you 
really are, but you will read over a 
document to see what it says and then 
to see what it means and suggest modi- 
fications; you will have all the claims 
and the evidence, everything done that 
custom and law require; when you 
shut a door, you try toseeif it islatched 
or locked, and you sometimes go back 
and see if you have inserted some 
thought in a letter or an argument ; you 
do not remember whether you put it in 
or whether you thought to put it in, 
but ‘‘sure bind, sure find,” would be a 
pretty good motto for you; and while 
you do not go as if you were afraid, you 
meditate and consider whether you 
have done what the conditions of things 
require. Caution must be gratified. 

Conscience is strong ; you feel bound 
to be just. 4 Veneration is large enough 
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to make you devout in spirit and polite 
in manner. 

You have Agreeableness, which ren- 
ders you mellow in your methods; you 
sometimes make a soft rising inflection 
of voice when you are conscious that 
you have been laying down the state- 
ment pretty strongly, and you puta 
drop of oil and honey at the close of it 
to make it palatable, and you generally 
think of what you ought to say before 


you get to the finish. 


The Musical senseis strongly marked, 
and therefore, as & speaker, you ought 
to have a pleasant voice with a great 
deal of modulation. You could run, if 
we may use the term, the whole gamut 
of inflection and emphasis and impres- 
siveness and gentleness, so that in listen- 
ing to you people do not get tired or 
sleepy. If they are not so much inter- 
ested in the argument, your manner 
will make them feel that it is a living 
subject, that the cakes are warm, and 
therefore they would be likely to stay. 

Your Constructiveness qualifies you 
to understand mechanism and alsoto 
combine forces and facts in a way to 
make your case malleable and movable. 
Constructiveness enables a man to 
weave the parts of speech into a sen- 
tencein such a way as to make it strong 
in one place, and smooth in another, 
and graceful in another, and true all 
the way; but a man with no Construc- 
tiveness chops logic, and everything he 
says and does has square corners, and he 
gives offence occasionally when he does 
not wish to, and is astonished that he 
has done во; and;consequently, under 
your style of utteranceand composition, 
you remember that men have morethan 
one facilty ; that they have sensitive- 
ness and sympathy, and aversions and 
timidities, and tastes and refinements, 
and prejudices and preferences that 
have to be considered and treated ; and 
you can do this business in such a way 
as to conciliate those that did not mean 
to like you, that felt crooked towards 
you, because you could speak on poli- 
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tics, and the man that you were opposed 
to would take your arm and go to din- 
ner after you had wrestled with your 
Oppugnant topics through tke whole 
meeting. He would not dislike you, 
but he would tell everybody not to vote 
for you nor with you—that is partisan- 
ship, but your manhood is larger than 
your creed, religious or political. If 
you were aminister, they would ask 
you to come and help dedicate their 
churches, and help celebrate their great 
times outside of your own denomina- 
tion. 

Your affections are strong, you love 
devotedly and win people other than 
women and children to think tenderly 
of you. Men do not stand at a distance 
and shake hands with you, as it is called, 
as with the end of a pumphandle ; they 
like to come right up and make it 
earnest, and they act as if they would 
say, ‘My regard for you is stronger 
than friendship; you are one of the men 
I like." 

Ideality gives you a poetic sense, and 
it helps make you eloquent and pol- 
ished. 

Your strong Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, and they are none too 
strong, give frame-work and power to 
your thought and effort; while your 
friendship and ideality serve to smooth 
and polish that which is strong. Gran- 
ite is very strong, but even that takes 
and retains its polish a good deal longer 
than marble does, and you have the 
elements of strength, but the public 
knows more about the sympathetic and 
the friendly side of your character. 
If you had an intelligent antagonist, 
and you were to plead on one side and 
he on the other, he would know where 
the iron hoop of your logic impinged 
him; he would feel the strength of the 
argument. The public, not understand- 
ing and feeling an interest so much in 
the case, would see the grace and the 
urbanity and the friendliness that 
would seem to be embodied in expres- 
sion such as, "my excellent, learned 
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` 
brother.” Then you take off another 
piece of the hide that common people 
would not perceive as he would. 

You have a sense of wit, and it is 
good-natured wit; you dislike to use 
the scimitar of wit in such a way as to 
make the subject tremble and quiver 
under the blow. You like to use wit 
in such a way that even the victim of 
it will laugh in spite of himself, while 
the rest enjoy it on their own account., 

With your wonderful vital system, 
your large brain, nourished and sus- 
tained as it is, your ample frame, with 
muscle as hard as rock, you ought to 
be master among men, and wherever 
you engage in the accomplishment of 
duty, it should be amply, broadly and 
earnestly done. There is no field of 
thought and theory in which such an 
organization as yours should not take 
a commanding position and easily win 
success, hence your responsibilities are 
great, because you have the power to 
achieve great results. You need no 
help. With such health and develop- 
ment you can cut your masterful path- 
way to success. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


It is but proper to state that the sub- 
ject of this sketch, nearly thirty years 
ago, then a youth of twenty-two, though 
he had studied law, was inclined to 
enter upon a course of business, and on 
his way to carry out his purpose he 
called at the phrenological office in 
New York and had an examination 
by Nelson Sizer, and was told by all 
means to study and practice law. This 
advice prevailed and he entered upon 
a special branch of study connected 
with maritime law under eminent direc- 
tion; and thus settling himself into his 
life labor, he has since been undivided 
in his purpose and work. 

In 1888, at the age of forty-five, he 
again called as a stranger and the de- 
scription was given him by the same 
person, which is herewith produced, 
with no idea who he was or what was 
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his pursuit. His history and work fully 
justify the phrenological predictions 
on each occasion. 

Harvey D. Hadlock was born at 
Cranberry Isles, Me., October 7, 1848, 
and was the son of Edwin Hadlock, 
whose ancestors were among the early 
settlers of New England.  Harvey's 
grandfather, Samuel Hadlock, was born 
in Massachusetts, purchased the most of 
Crauberry Island, where he engaged in 
shipping and acquired a large fortune. 

Harvey obtained his education partly 
by private instruction, then in the East 
Maine Conference Seminary and at 
Dartmouth College, and was in 1865 ad- 
mitted to the bar in Maine; three years 
later he was admitted to practice in 
State and Federal courts in Nebraska, 
and in the same year also in Boston, 
and opened an office in that city. In 
1869, being called to New York on im- 
portant litigation pending in the United 
States °Circuit Court, he was admitted 
to practice in that State and in the Fed- 
eral Courts. In 1871 he was called to 
Maine to advocate the construction of a 
railway from Bangor eastward by way 
of Bucksport, and in 1873 he settled in 
Bucksport, where he was engaged in 
important railroad cases, and remained 
in that town for eight years, and won a 
prominent position.at the Maine bar. 
From 1881 till 1887 he resided in Port- 
land, Me., adding to his reputation as 
an able advocate of important railroad, 
patent, and maritime, as well as crim- 
inal cases. In 1887 he returned to Bos- 
ton where he now resides, holding an 
office also in New York, his practice 
extends beyond New Englandand New 
York. Hedevotes his wonderful powers 
of body and of brain to his professional 
work with unremitting vigor and in- 
dustry, and his recuperative powers, 
which are of the highest order, enable 
him to follow case after case with un- 
wearying effort and with most brilliant 
results. As a rule he works without 
the aid of assistants, rarely takes notes, 
but trusts to his unfailing memcry. 
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Mr. Hadlock, though very large in 
frame and figure, is not fat. He is a 
rapid and easy walker; he eats but two 
meals a day and his food is more nitrog- 
enous and phosphatic than carbona- 
ceous, hence he makes bone, brain and 
muscle, real working power, rather 
than adipose, and has no waste material. 

Weighing nearly 300 pounds, with a 
chest measuring 52 inches without cloth- 
ing, and standing almost 6 feet high, 
with a head measuring more than 24 
inches, and having an amiable and gen- 
erous face, his is a commanding figure 
even among great men, and by the 
breadth and clearness of his intellect 
and the force of his will, his arguments 
have a wealth of detail and accuracy, 
sustained by an unfailing memory and 
a masterful logic. Though very large 
in brain and body, he is compact and 
elastic in fiber; he works easily, and 
while every faculty is alert and vigil- 
ant, his voice is rich, full and flexible, 
and often rises to a point of commanding 
eloquence, it is not strange that at an 
early age he has reached an acknowl- 
edged rank as one of the first of living 
advocates. To the Physiologist and 
Phrenologist his success is recognized as 
the natural result of one of the largest 
as well as one of the very best of organ- 
zations. 

Without knowing his name or pur- 
suit, our phrenological analysis, made 
in 1888, provides for and predicts all he 
has done, and we now express the be- 
lief that his manifestation of power and 
attainment of popularity have but just 
begun. 


re 
TO ASPIRANTS FOR THE BAR. 


Many young men aspire to be lawyers, 
some of whom have the talent, others 
lack the power to make themselves skil- 
ful and successful. A man can be an 
office lawyer without a great deal of 
bodily vigor ; if he has a good intellect, 
even without force of character, he 
may understand law and help in pre- 
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paring cases or in transacting legal 
business in an office, or assist quietly 
other lawyers in trying cases; but to 
stand up before a court where the in- 
terests of the public are at stake, a 
lawyer should have brain power enough 
to be equal to any emergency, equal to 
any talent that will be brought against 
him. He should have the studious ten- 
dency to acquire the requisite knowledge 
not only, but should have memory to 
hold his knowledge, freedom of speech, 
and a good oratory, that he may give 
justicea fair show in its struggle against 
fraud and unrighteousness, and so be 
able to vindicate the rights of the public 
and of individuals. A lawyer may be 
sound, but he should be also quick. 
Some are slow and wearisome in hand- 
ling material,in making quotations and 
presenting facts to court and jury, thus | 
wasting public time and wearying public 
patience. A lawyer should have good 
common sense, know as much as pos- 
sible of every day life, and if he has 
wit and humor it will aid his success. 
A public sentiment has obtained foot- 
hold that a lawyer needs only tact, 
keenness, cunning, and even unscrup- 
ulousness, and by such persons the 
law has been perverted. A citizen acting 
in the capacity of an officer of the court 
in the practice of the law, has no more 
right to take half of the money which a 
burglar has stolen from a bank, and use 
that asa fee to thwart justice and law in 
defending the villain who committed the 
robbery, than he bas to help the burglar 
take the money; yet every month there 
are cases in which able counsel, endowed 
with talent and cunning, aid confessed 
scoundrels to escape punishment, and 
divide the spoils with the villains; and 
public plunderers, who escape with their 
booty, employ men to defraud justice in 
their cases; and talent, with moral worth 
either absent or in abeyance, lends itself 
to such nefarious work. We advise per- 
sons of only medium talent and slender 
constitutions to avoid law as a profes- 
sion. 
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TALENT AND CHARACTER 
THEIR STUDY AND CULTURE 


CHAPTER Ш. 


THE SKULL AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE BRAIN. 


A person who wishes to understand the living subject, the peculiarities of 
phrenology and study its theoretical the skull anatomically considered. The 
and practical sides must, of course, take reason of thisis because the brain, in its 
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F1G. 26.—WELL BALANCED MALE BRAIN. 


the head as we meet itin daily life, and different sections and anatomical lines, 
he must also understand while heis divisions and limitations, bears certain 
examining the head, аз we meetit in relations to the anatomy of the skull, 
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and to know where one of the lobes of 
the brain leaves off and where another 
begins, he must know what relation the 
dividing line between these lobes bears 
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FIG. 27.—BLACK HAWK. 


Indian Chief of the Sacand Fox tribe, born about 
1708, on the east shore of the Mississippi, near 
the mouth of Rock river, died inIowa in 183%, He 
was a powerful chief—see the great base of his 
brain—and gave no little trouble in the war of 1812, 
and in 1331 and in the "Black Hawk war” of 1832, 
when hís tribe was defeated by Gen. Dodge and 
Gen. Atkinson. Black Hawh was captured with 
two of his sons and seven of his warriors, who 
were brought East and confined in Fortress Mon- 
roe. In 1588 theywere released aud joined their 
tribe, A cast was taken of his head, which is in 
our colleetion, and from which these engravings 
were made. The head was large above and about 
He was 4 man of poper in body and in 


he ears. 
tab ace, what a neck ! 


courageous energy. Whata 
to certain external markson the cra- 
nium. For instance, the anterior lobes 
of the brain, which fill the entire fore- 
head, lie upon a platform wbich is made 
by the arches which cover the eyes, and 
constitute the roof of the eye sockets. 
These are called thesuper-orbitar plates 
in the human skull, aad the way to as- 
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certain where the posterior margin of 
that platform terminates, and conse- 
quently where the anterior lobes of the 
brain are separated from the middle 
lobes. To find this see engraving 
of the skull Fig. 26. 

The malar bone or cheek bone 
7, will be followed by a pressure 
of the finger or thumb backward 
towards the opening of the ear 
and upon the narrow bone 8, call- 
ed the zygomatic arch, and under 
that bone there will be found a 
little notch from which we have 
drawn a perpendicular line 18. 
Inside the skull there is in the 
! brain, see Fig. 20, a bottom view 
of the brain, what is called the 
fissure of Sylvius, indicated by 
letters BB. The anterior lobesof 
the brain A A are separated from 
the middle lobes by the ridge of 
Sylvius on the inside of the skull, 
which ridge fills the fissure of 
Sylvius; see Fig. 30, a bottom 
view of the inside of the skull. 

Behind the opening of the ear 
and a little back of the point of 
the mastoid process of the tem- 
poral bone, we erect a vertical 
line 20, fig. 26. The petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone lies 
under this line, а little back of the 
opening of the ears, and that ridge di- 
vides the middle lobes from the posterior 
lobes. An indication of that will be seen 
in Fig. 19 and also in Fig. 25. The posi- 
tion where we have drawn these lines 
may thus be anatomically considered 
and decided upon in three seconds by 
an expert examiner ; for instance, if we 
stand at the left side of a patient and 
run the thumb along from the cheek 
bone backwards towards the ear, we 
strike a narrow bone 8, and under that 
bone we find a notch, from which we 
draw the verticle line 18; then back of 
the ear, the mastoid process 9, can be 
distinctly felt, and just at the base of 
that we draw the other verticle line 20, 
and so we get our two vertical lines 
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drawn, between which the middle lobes 
of the brain are situated. Now some 
men have a very large development of 


the middle lobes, see portraits of black. 


Hawk Fig. 27and 28. Sometimes nearly 
two-thirds of the head seems to be de- 
veloped in that middle lobe. See Fig. 
21, North American Indian, between 
BB and СС, and contrast the middle 
lobes of that brain with Fig. 29, and 
see how much stronger the savage 
brain is developed in that region. 
The drawing of the skull before us 
Fig. 26, is a pretty well balanced male 
skull, but we show the drawing of a 
skull Fig. 29, the anterior lobes of 
whose brain, like that of Fig. 21, ` 
were much smaller than the middle, 
The same is true of Black Hawk, 
whose anterior lobe of brain for 
ward of line 18 issmall and short and 
narrow compared with the middle 
lobes. Where the lobes of the brain 
are properly harmonized the char- 
acter is expected to be uniform and 
clear ; that there will be enough of 
intellect for the region of propensity, 
and enough of the social to give 
harmonious and vigorous affection, 
and enough of the top head above 
the horizontal line 19 to manifest 
moral feeling; butin Black Hawk, 
the middle lobes of the brain are 
paramount. 

Now all these matters will strike an 
examiner in one minute. When we see 
а шап in the pulpit or on the rostrum 
of a lecture hall or rising in a court 
room to try a case, these measurements 
and consideration of the proportion of 
different parts of the head are grasped 
almost as quickly as a person can take 
an estimate of the features. Occasion- 
ally the nose is uncommonly large for 
the face, or the middle lobes of the 
brain are enormously large for the front 
and rear. The base of the brain under 
line 19 is heavy, while that part of the 
brain above line 19 is low down, pinched 
and depressed like that of Black Hawk, 
and all this is done without any 
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thought of bumps; indeed, the subject of 
bumps becomes ridiculous when we con- 
sider the architectural and mathematical 
construction of brain development and 
distance from the brain centre. 
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FIG. 28.—BLACK HAWK, 


In Fig. 21, as we have already re- 
ferred, the anterior intellectual lobes 
of the Indian brain are comparatively 
small when considered in relation to 


FIG. 29. —ANIMAL PROPENSITY, 


the middle lobes; and in the portraits of 
Black Hawk, in the front and side 
views, Figs. 27 and 28 the same will be 
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noticed. The head is very wide through 
the sides. The Indian has much more 
of passion and of propensity than he 
has of intellectuality; the Indian has a 
narrow and superficial development in 
in the intellectual departments, and is 
cramped in his reason and theoretical 
capability; he is governed chiefly by 
what he sees and by experience. 

In figure of the skull 26 we may say 
that the numerals have all a meaning. 
1 shows that section of the skull which 
is the frontal bone, 2 is the parietal 
bone, 3 is the occipital bone, 4 is the 
temporal bone, 5 is the sphenoid bone, 
6 is the nasal bone, extending about 
half the length of the nose; 7 is the 
malar bone, 8 is the zygomatic arch, 9 
is the mastoid process of the temporal 
bone, to which muscles go up the side 
of the neck and fasten and impart the 
rotary motion, or the side motion back 
and forth of the head; 10 is the occipital 
spine, 11 is the superior maxillary, 
upper jaw bone; 12 is the inferior max- 
illary, or under jaw bone; 13 ів the open- 
ing of the ear, called by anatomists 
meatus auditorius externus ; 14 the sty- 
loid process, The sutures or seams which 
unite the different bones of the head are‘ 
15, coronal suture; 16, lambdoidal suture; 
17, squamous suture; 18, the vertical line 
from the zygomatic arch, showing the 
division of the anterior from the middle 
lobes; 19, the horizontal line running 
from A to B, which is the centre of os- 
sification, where those bones begin (о 
form, upon the dura mater, the mem- 
brane which lines the skull and in- 
closes the brain. As an egg is enclosed 
by skin first and then the shell is de- 
posited or built upon it, so the skull is 
developed by fibrous radial lines of bone 
as seen at А and B. Ice freezes in that 
way and sends out spicula; and when 
these bone fibers or radii extend from 
these centres in every direction they 
finally meet with radii from other 
bone centres. At A and B these radial 
formations and extensions of bone are 
shown, and there would be another 
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about in the middle line of the occipital 
bone and in other bones, and the sutures 
are formed by the interlocking of these 


radial spicula of bone. 


The line 21 which is drawn from the 
eyebrow to the occipital spine at 10, 
shows the base of the anterior and of 
the posterior lobes of the brain; the mid- 
dlelobe of the brain hangs below that 
line. From the external opening of the 
ear 18, we erect a line 22 at right angles 
with 21, and thatshows the depth of the 
middle lobe of the brain, below the an- 
terior and posterior lobes. Where the 
middle lobe of the brain is large and 
hangs down low, and sends the ear low 
down, we conclude physiologically that 
the person has strong vitality and a 
strong hold upon life. This line 21 was 
drawn by Mr. Abram Cox of Edinburgh 
and referred to by Mr. Combe in his 
system of Phrenology in the volume 
published in 1825. Dr. Powell of Ken- 
tucky in 1854 announced to the world 
that he had discovered that the base of 
the brain is devoted to the existence of 
life, and that by measurements, which 
he gave, the probabilities of the length 
of life could be prognosticated. In our 
drawing Fig. 26 the line 22, drawn 
from the opening of the ear 13 to the 
line of 21, shows the depth of that mid- 
dle lobe below the anterior and poste- 
rior lobes; and Dr. Powell called that 
line 22 the Life Line. 

Dr. Powell, however, gives credit to 
Dr. Robert Cox, of Edinburgh, for 
showing how in this manner one could 
ascertain the depth of the middle lobes 
below the anterior and posterior lobes. 
Mr. Combe, knowing both Robert and 
Abram Cox, is doubtless right in at- 
tributing that measurement to Abram 
Cox. Mr. Combe describes the base 
line and also gives engravings. Dr. 
Powell claims to have formulated the 
idea that the vegito vital power depends 
on the middle lobes of the brain, ex- 
tending below the line which Cox draws 
and which we have represented. We 
believe that in the strength of the mid- 
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dle lobes of the brain resides the power 
of life,and that the organs which be- 
long to the sense of appetite, sight, 
hearing and breathing are related to the 
middle lobes of the brain. We believe 
that the width of the head above the 
ears also gives the power of vitality as 
well as the depth. It will beseen that 
all narrow-headed beasts, birds and 
fishes have a weaker hold on life than 
those who have a broad head ; the nar- 
row headed ones areeasily killed and 
they will yield to comparatively slight 
injuries, but the cat and the catfish 
have great tenacity of life; the latter 
will live all night after it is half cut 
in two with a spear, and only a 
little water in the bottom of the boat, 
while rabbits or shad, with their nar- 
row heads, are very easily killed. The 
rabbit will die if smitten with the flat 
of the fingers on the side of the head, 
and ashad will die in three minutes 
after it is drawn from the water. 

In order to makethis matter decidedly 
clear, we insert a special drawing to 
represent a skull, Fig. 30, showing the 
proper measurements and making the 
measurement which indicates the depth 
of the middle lobes of the brain, as they 
project below the anterior and posterior 
lobes. A shows the base of the 
anterior lobes as they lie on the 
super-orbitar plates. B shows the loca- 
tion of the occipital spine, or bony point 
in the back head, which also indicates 
the base of the posterior lobes, and the 
separation between the cerebrum and 
the cerebellum. Itis not in all cases 
easy fora person not familiar with the 
matter to find this point and ascertain 
the exact location, but in some heads it 
projects three quarters of an inch. C 
shows the life line, drawn from the base 
line A Bto the external opening of 
the ear, and the length of the line C 
shows the depth of the projection of 
the middle lobes of the brain below 
the anterior and posterior lobes. 
The greater the length of the life 
line C, the greater the tenacity 
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of life under labor ani care, and 
especially under injury and disease. If 
the line be short, that is, if the middle 
lobe of the brain does not go much 


FIG. 80,—ТНЕ LIFE LINE, 


below the anterior and posterior lobes 
of the brain, then the hold on life is 
feeble but if the line be long, say an 
inch, or an inch anda quarter, then 
the person will keep the lamp of life 
burning, accidents excepted, toextreme 
oldage. For more than fifty years we 
have regarded the width of the middle 
section of the head as being a measure 
of vitality and ən indication of long 
life. When Dr. Powell's life line was 
promulgated, indicating the depth of the 
middle lobes as showing the length of 
life, we accepted that as an indication 
of long life. Wemay remark that the 
base line as drawn on Powell’s cuts are 
not alike on the two skulls which he 
presents, and another thing, they are 
notaccording to his descriptions, the 
artist, we presume, not getting the mght 
idea. Our drawing corresponds ana- 
tomically to Combe's description and to 
Cox's method, and also to Powell's 
statement. It is not a difficult thing, 
where this bony point, the occipital 
spine, can be located, to place thetop or 
other line, beginning at the brow and 
drawing the lines to the back of the 
head to the little bony point, or occip- 
ital spine, and the depth of the opening 
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of the ear below this line is the life line. 
A person who gets used to it, a practical 
Phrenoligist for instance, can put his 
thumb on the occipital spine and draw 
the line with his eye from the brow to 
the point 1n the back head, and estimate 
within an eighth of an inch the distance 
of the line to the ear opening where it 
crosses above the opening of the ear. 
Physicians can do this without making 
any parade, and especially they can 
study the broadness of the heads as well 
as the depth of the middle lobes. 

Dr. Lambert, an eminent lecturer on 
physiology and anatomy, was perhaps 
the first man in this country to make 
this point known; and he delivered 
public lectures, measuring the width of 
the head just forward of the opening of 
the ear, as well as the depth, and de- 
termining in that way the probable risk 
in matters of life insurance ; and when 
he was president of a life insurance 
company in this city, he would measure 
the width of the head and also the 
depth below this line, and he would 
insure one who had a one and a 
quarter inch life line for about 
half the price at which he would 
insure one where the opening of the 
ear was high up and the head was nar- 
row. Our view of the case, therefore, 
presents Combe's method, and alto that 
of Cox, Powell and Lambert all at 
once. 

When Dr. Lambert was president of 
a life insurance company and accepted 
and declined applicants on the basis of 
these measurements, other companies 
became alarmed at his method, for of 
course when hesaw a man had a strong 
hold on life, he would insure him 
for about half what he would have to 
pay at the other companies, and the 
others he would tax higher ;so Dr. Lam- 
bert would get the best ones at about 
half the nominal figures, and as he 
cbarged the short lived people double 
price, that would drive them all to the 
other companies, and they objected ; 
and so Dr. Lambert's young institution 
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had so succumb to the combined influ- 
ence and opposition of the other and 
more established firms. But his was 
the only fair way to insure, on the 
same principlethat a brick houseshould 
not be taxed as high with insurance as 
a wooden house with a shingle roof ; 
and why should not & man with eighty 
probable years of life before him be 
taxed less than one with only forty or 
fifty-years i 

There are not a few physicians who 
have become familiar with this method 
of establishing the length of life; and 
when a child is born, if the middle lobe 
of the brain is narrow and small, and 
if the opening of the ear is high up, 
the doctor does not expect to raise that 
child ; but if the opening of the ear is 
low down, when theline is drawn from 
the brow to the occipital spine, then 
the doctor expects that the child will 
thrive and endure all sorts of illness 
and injury, and livein spite of unfavor- 
able circumstances. Hence the children 
of wealthy people, who can give them a 
fine education and surround them with 
all the comforts and amenities of life 
without any exertion on their part— 
these children are apt to inherit after 
a while a light middle lobe of the brain, 
while the children of the hard working 
poor, the people who have to smite and 
hammer their way to success, will have 
broad middle lobes of the brain; for 
they have to struggle and tussle and 
work their way way to success as best 
they can. They have to work for food 
and raiment, and they have to defend 
themselves against quarrelsome as- 
aaults ; so the children of the poor live, 
not because there is merit in dirt, 
squalor and poverty, but because there 
is constitutional vigor to the middle 
lobe of the brain, and many of them be- 
come the master spirits of their age. 
They have drive, force, push and enter- 
prise ; they are like steam engines well 
appointed ; and in this country where 
there is opportunity for the poor, if 
they have brain, numbers of men and 
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women have risen to distinction, and 
have made themselves not only masters 
among men, but masters of millions; 
and when they work their way to suc- 
cess in this manner, they are called self- 
made. Occasionally, in other countries 
individuals break through the bonds of 
poverty and ignorance and rise to dis- 
tinction. Their brain power sends them 
up to prosperity and success, and they 
climb the stairs : they are not carried up 
by an elevator. 

We have incorporated this basilar 
line of the brain 21 in Fig. 26, and 
also the life line 22, so that the one 
figure of the skull will carry the idea 
of this whole matter. In Fig. 31, the 
bottom of the skull, as we look down 
into it will be easily seen; the edge of 
the skull is shown where it is sawed off. 


FIG. 31.—ВАВЕ OF SKULL. 


In the front part are seen the seat of 
the anterior lobes of the brain, the back 
margin of that anterior lobe of the 
brain, and the margin of the middle lobe 
is showa; then the back section, the 
valley in which the cerebellum is lo- 
cated, is shown, and there is also the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone 
running in from the side towards the 
center just forward of the foramen 
magnum 21, which is the dividing line 
between the middle and the posterior 
lobes, and the depression there holds 
the cerebellum. See Fig. 20, and see 
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how nicely that would fit into the 
bottom of the skull that we are looking 
at; see Fig. 19, also D for the cerebellum. 

Thus the intelligent reader will get a 
general idea of how the internal struct- 
ure of the skull is made, and how to 
study the size of the brain and its 
different compartments. The topics 
herein contained have not been studied 
much by the general reader. They were 
usually counted as technicalities and 
slurred over, but he who would read 
character promptly and correctly should 
be informed, and apply his information 
to these divisions of the brain himself. 
One man may have a very short an- 
terior lobe of brain; he may be weak in 
intellect; he is narrow headed, and yet 
he wearsa good-sized hat, because the 
middle and posterior lobes are decidedly 
large. He has strong animal feelings; 
he is coarse and full of thunder and a 
great worker; the back head is strong, 
and so he is social, friendly and warm 
hearted; but still the top of his head 
may below and small, and his front 
head may be deficient. He is little in- 
clined to study and less inclined to 
moral ethics ; he works hard and smites 
his way through difficulty, and he can 
be led and guided properly by superior 
brains, and thus become an interesting 
and important factor in the great work 
and struggle of life. Some men want 
others to plan for them and guide their 
power, and then they will be masters in 
their own field. 

Every invention which saves muscle 
tends to widen the scope of mankind, 
multiplying the comforts of life and 
elevating those who use muscle. Where 
there is no machinery, hand labor 
makes drudges of men who have 
genius and deserve better things, yet 
strange to say, mere labor has inclined 
to oppose mechanical invention, just 


as farmers opposed railroads, which it 
was thought would put horses out of use 
and give no market for oats. Rail- 
roads have made horses widely required 
and a market for all the oats that could 
be raised. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


JOSIAH M. GRAVES, W. Н. GIBBS, HENRY) hree nologist, and in the autumn of that 


B. GIBBONS. 

As Messrs. Graves, Gibbs and Gib- 
bons were at various times traveling 
companions and partners in lecturing 
and practicing Phrenology, of Prof. 
Nelson Sizer, he was requested to write 
the following sketches for THE JOURNAL. 

©. F. W. 
REV. JOSIAH M. GRAVES. 

This gentleman was a Baptist clergy- 
man and settled for some time in the 
city of Norwich, Conn. When phren- 


ology was introduced by Dr. Spurzheim, - 


and books were obtainable, he read on 
the subject and became interested, and 
finally resigned his pastorage and 
adopted phrenology as a profession. He 
was a good scholar, an excellent speak- 
er and a good debater, and commanded 
the attention and interest of his audi- 
ences; he was an able advocate of 
phrenology. He began lecturing some- 
where about 1837, and was mostly occu- 
pied in the New England states. He 
was also something of an artist in oil 
paintings, and made a large gallery of 
pictures for the illustration of his sub- 
ject so that he could cover the whole 
side of a lecture room. He was a fine 
delineator of biography ; he would refer 
to his pictures to illustrate his lectures, 
and then devote a whole evening to the 
biographical exposition of the pictures 
in his gallery. He lectured about ten or 
twelve years, and would occasionally 
preach on Sundays where he happened 
to be. He was singularly tender and 
affectionate, especially to children, and 
in his manners he was polite, cordial, 
friendly and acceptable. He hada light 
complexion and blue eyes and stood 
about five feet eight inches high. Mr. 
Graves was born about 1806 and died 
about 1858 or 1860. 


WM. H. GIBBS, 


Mr. Gibbs was born in 1819 at Bland- 


ford, Mass. He heard Mr. Graves lec- 
ture in March, 1838, which inspired him 
with an idea of entering the field as a 
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year he and Mr. P. L. Buell formed an 
association and started out together, 
visiting and lecturing in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and perhaps Delaware. 
They separated after a few weeks and 
worked apart from each other, though 
within hailing distance. The next year, 
1839, Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Sizer were as 
sociated, and they worked in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Delaware—to- 
gether part of the time but most of the 
time in different places not far apart. 
They published some chartsin partner- 
ship under the name of ‘‘Gibbs & Sizer.” 
For several years Mr. Gibbs lectured in 
New England and the Middle States, 
but having relationship in a mercantile 
business, usually lectured only during 
the autumn and winter. Later on he 
worked out of phrenology into real es- 
tate and bought Western lands and 
finally settled at Lyons, Iowa, where he 
now enjoys the fruits of his industry 
and business skill. There he occupies 
himself with his large library, and has 
sometimes written for the public press. 
He has been on the political stump ad- 
vocating public reforms for the last 
thirty years, and so has kept himself 
alive to the interests of the country and 
to business. He is an attractive speaker, 
brim full of wit and humor; he tells a 
story well. He has practical judgment 
and an uncommon amount of financial 
push and business energy. There are 
few men who will get as much out of a 
given line of conditions in the way of 
push and prosperity as he will, and 
through his practical business capabil- 
ity he has made everything he has en- 
gaged in a success financially, and 
phrenology is no exception. 


HENRY B. GIBBONS. 


Henry B. Gibbons was born in Gran- 
ville, Mass., about 1809, and had oppor- 
tunities for attending public schools 


there. He was an intimate friend of 
Mr. P. L. Buell, having been born in the 
sametown. Mr. Gibbons having read 
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phrenology carefully and studied it for 
years, resolved to enter upon its prac- 
tice. He had a lame knee which made 
his ley crooked, and required a thick 
shoe to even it up. When he was a boy 
he had what was called a fever sore, and 
when he was about 65 years of age it 
broke out afresh, so that he died of blood 
poison. Henry B. Gibbons had a large 
head; with an enormous development 
of the perceptives; he remembered every- 
thing that touched him and was laden 
with interesting reminiscences. Every- 
thing that he had heard or had read 
that would bear upon thesubject he was 
discussing was used to contribute to its 
interest. In the latter part of 1841 he 
iried lecturing and succeeded. In 1843 
he traveled with Prof. Sizer for some 
months and took lessons in practical 
phrenology and started out separately 
in the month of July, 1843, commencing 
at Bridgehampton, Long Island, and 
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was one of the most faithful and persist- 
ent of phrenological lecturers. When he 
got hold of an interesting subject he 
would spend au hour and a half or two 
hours in the verbal description ; with a 
kind of magnetic enthusiasm he would 
hold the interest of his customer to the 
end. Hetraveled through New England 
and New York; he was an excellent 
examiner, a good lecturer, and was $s 
serious in his work as any man could 
possibly be. He married in Delhi, N. Y., 
and continued to travel in phrenology 
for about fifteen years. He finally adopt- 
ed photograpby as a collateral line of 
business, and settled in Herkimer 
county where he died about 1875. If 
the world had a few thousand men as 
intelligent in phrenology, as faithful 
and accurate in delineation as Henry B. 
Gibbons was, it would be a mental and 
moral force that would command re- 
spect and richly serve the world. 


THIRTY MINUTES WITH A CHILD. 


NDER this headinga writer in the 

Boston Journal of Education de- 
scribes an experience with a ‘‘young 
one" as follows :— 

* While at church recently there sat 
in the same pew with me a child three 
and a half yearsold. In body and mind 
she is quite equal to the average child a 
year older. Wrapped in a gray cloak 
heavily trimmed with white fur, wear- 
ing head dress and muff of the same 
material, her hair falling in flaxen ring- 
lets over her shoulders, animated with 
restless activity, she strongly suggested 
a huge snowflake in whose interior was 
concealed a perpetual motion in active 
operation. She was not in the pew three 
minutes before sbe stood up and ‘spied 
the land.’ In the book-rack were mis- 
sionary sheets, lesson leaves, and enve- 
lopes for contributions. She carefully 
folded the printed matter, laying edge 
on edge and, creasing with scrupulous 
nicety, enclosed them in envelopes and 


sealed them. One envelope was left. The 
filled ones were set aside by themselves 
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“The muff next engaged her atten 
tion. She stroked it, lifted it, swung it, 
then hung it by the cord to the covering 
of the book-rack. It did not hang hori- 
zontally, and she worked until she had 
the cord fastened over two projections 
and the outline became symmetrical. 
Next, her grandmother's muff was com- 
pared with herown. Thistoo was finally 
suspended, but it had no cord and only 
one tassel could be fastened, and the 
result did not please her. While further 
handling, she discovered a kerchief in 
the elder's muff. Promptly she made a 
letter out of it and enclosed it in the 


remaining envelope. Then she exam- 
ined the seal of all her letters, then re- 
balanced the muffs, then looked for more 
toys and coveted some treasures near 
by, but her chaperon restrained her from 
laying hands on neighbors’ property.” 

On the basis df these data he makes 
the following inferences: 

“1. Children are by nature active. 
This inherent activity brings them in 
contact with the external world, and 
gives them a certain training which 
Spencer says nature considered too pre- 
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cious to intrust to any bungling teacher, 
and kept it in her own charge. 

“2. One object, however charming, 
caunot hold the attention of childreu 
long. The young lady in question 
changed employment after eight min- 
utes, then after seven, then after shorter 
intervals. | 

“8. The sermon was a vigorous ap- 
peal to sinners to set their houses in 
order, but it never reached the child. 
Instruction must be adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the pupil. 

“4, A long list of mental processes 
was called into play ; sensation, percep- 


tion, memory, imagination, reasoning, - 


symmetry, or sense of proportion, etc. 
It is wrong to keep children at stick- 
laying or on other kindergarten diet, 
when they naturally use reason and 
other higher functions of mind. 

“5. For an hour of enjoyment, chil- 
dren should take their grandmas to 
church, where the latter must refrain 
from constantly checking childish ac- 
tivity.” 

These conclusions are drawn readily 
enough, as the conduct of the girl mani- 
fested them in the clearest manner. 
But there is one original element in her 
organization that should have impressed 
the observer to the extent of its mention, 
for the child exhibited it certainly in a 
very striking way. We refer to the 
faculty of order. Everything detailed 
above has relation to that faculty. Her 
order and central perceptive elements 
were associated in activity to a very 
uncommon degree in one so young, 
forming a subject of study that deserves 
to be kept in view as she grows up. 

soe: 
“YES MA’AM!!” 

N "commanding, exhorting, or en- 
І treating,” аз the grammar book 
says, the tone of the voice is far more 
important than the words used. Chil- 
dren are especially susceptible to moods, 
as evidenced in the voice, a fact of 
which parents are too ignorant, or which 
they carelessly do not take into account. 
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An incident in the life of a real little 
boy and his real mother, will very 
clearly illustrate this point. The parents 
had five children—three boys and two 
girls—and as they were very close in 
age, any mother may imagine the try- 
ing times that arose among this exceed- 
ingly lively young brood. The father 
was a mild, quiet spoken man, who was 
devoted to the little ones. The mother, 
equally devoted, but sharp and crisp in 
her method of. commanding when she 
proposed to Llíave instant obedience. 
Among the little ones was a specially 
mischievous young monkey of a boy 
about four years of age, who feared 
nothing—or if anything ever did frighten 
him, he was specially careful not to 
show it. There was nothing bragga- 
docia about him—he simply went his 
own way quietly, and rejoiced in the 
success of many а comical prank. One 
day his mother called him to take his 
nap, but Harry was nowhere to be 
found. At last he was discovered under 
the bed. ‘‘Harry,” said his mother de- 
cidedly, ‘‘come out from under that 
bed.” Not a stir on the part of my 
young gentleman. ‘‘ Harry” (more de- 
cidedly), ‘‘coma out from under that 
bed!" Harry crawled slowly forth, 
and then began talking to himself, be- 
ing careful that his mother heard what 
he said. ‘‘That’s always the way," he 
said slowly and meditatively. ‘‘If my 
papa speaks to me he says, ' Harry, my 
dear, come out from under that bed ;' 
but when my mamma speaks, it's ‘ Yes 
Ma'am !!! I wonder why that is?” The 
soft, cooing voice which he assumed to 
represent his father, and the sharpness 
for his mother's tones, were inimitable. 
He could think of no shorter, quicker 
words to represent her manner than 
** Yes Маат 1" which he gave to per- 
fection. 

There was a sermon in that small 
youth's soliloquy, which carried some 
weight with it, though the mother was 
considerably amused, feeling assured as 
shedid, of thethoroughly good comrade- 
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ship which existed between herself and 
her little flock, spite of the tone. Many 
another mother, however, with less 
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geniality and fun in her disposition, 
would have driven her little ones away 
from her by her '' Yes Ma'am |” 


+ e+ 


ROBERT H. MILLER, 
PREACHER AND DEBATER. 


LDER ROBERT H. MILLER 
was born in Kentucky, June 7, 
1825. At the age of eleven he was 
taken to Indiana, where, struggling 
with poverty, and faithfully using his 
few school privileges, he soon became 
an active teacher, then a lawyer and 
political speaker of great promise. 

At the age of twenty-five, Elder 
Miller married Miss Sarah Harshbarger, 
a woman of stron; faith and deep piety, 
who became the means of his conver- 
sion. 

Uniting with the German Baptist 
Brethren, or Tunker Church, he aban- 
doned law and politics. He was soon 
chosen to the ministry, and at once was 
a skillful preacher. Advancing rapidly, 
he reached the full ministry of his 
Church—the Eldership—and stood 
abreast with the leading men of his 
fraternity. 

The Gospel Messenger, a German 
Baptist paper of wide „circulation, 
contains the following : 

‘* Asa preacher he possessed rare gifts, 
and has for years been regarded as the 
ablest doctrinal preacher in the brother- 
hood. Не had not only a clear under- 
standing of the Scriptures, but had the 
ability to make it clear to others. When 
preaching, he never lost sight of his 
subject. He never wandered. He al- 
ways had clear, well-defined points 
before him, and bent all his energies to 
get them well-fixed in the minds of his 
hear.rs. Few men put more work on 
their sermons. 

"It was, perhaps, as a debater 
that Brother Miller showed his great- 
est ability. He probably held no 
less than twelve public discussions, 
eome of them lasting as long as eight 
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days. Asa debater, he was always cool 
and always ready. He was never known 
to become excited or to flinch. He 
always entered these discussions well . 
prepared, made but few points, and 
they were his very best, and he defended 
them to the last. Asa defender of the 
faith, he was as bold as a lion, and yet 
as gentle asa lamb. He happily com- 
bined the elements of strength, firmness 
and goodness. Asa debater, he probably 
never had an equal among us. 

‘*Brother Miller was also а good 
writer, and has left productions that 
will always be prized by our people. 
His book, entitled ‘The Doctrine of the 
Brethren Defended,’ will always remain 
a standard work among us. As a de- 
fense of some of our doctrine, it is 
not excelled by any work written by 
any of our brethren. He also occupied 
a position on the editorial staff of the 
Brethren at Work. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the advisory 
committee of the Messenger. While 
Brother Miller was a good writer, he was 
never in love with the pen. He rather 
dreaded to write, and that is probably 
why he has not written more for publi- 
cation. Yet his writings were always 
sought after. He preferred to talk 
rather than to write.” 

While at Mt. Morris College, Ill., 
delivering a course of theological lec- 
tures, he was taken sick, and died 
March 8, 1892. 

A strong believer in primitive Christi- 
anity, accepting the New Testament 
88 the only rule of faith and practice, 
preaching baptism by triune immersion, 
feet washing a Church ordinance, the 
Lord's Supper a full meal aside from 
the Eucharist, plainness of dress, the 
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kiss of charity, anointing the sick with 
oil, etc. Preaching these doctrines in 
a positive and powerful manner, it is 
readily seen how the challenges for 
discussions came. 

With his clear, logical and forcible 
style, his arguments were conclusive 
and convincing. In the national con- 
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blessed. He truly stands а typical 
representative of his Faitb. 
І. М. Н. ВЕАНМ. 

The following remarks on the char- 
acter of Elder Miller were based on a 
photograph from which the engraving 
is taken : 

The photograph of this man indicates 


ROBERT H. MILLER. 


ferences of his Church, Elder Miller 
would remain quiet on discussions till 
the questions were well ventilated, then 
in his powerful speeches sweep the 
delegation. Very seldom did his view 
fail to prevail. 

Elder Miller was a good and useful 
man, and will long, long be remem- 
bered as one of the ablest men with 
whom his fraternity has ever been 
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mental and physical activity with a 
combination of fineness of quality, 
endurance and force. In any field of 
endeavor he would have been, in his 
way, a master. Had he been a seaman, 
he would have wanted half a gale of 
wind to sail in; he would not have 
been satisfied with a ten-knot breeze. 
Had he been engaged in railroading, 
he would have wanted the lightuing 
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express. Had he held the reins of the 
road, he would have wanted a brisk 
team and a clear path. His whole consti- 
tution glows with life, vim and vigor ; 
and while he has force that belongs 
to the masculine nature, the mandatory 
enthusiasm that seeks to master what- 
ever opposes and needs to be conformed 
or reformed, he has the sensitive in- 
stincts of the feminine which make him 
a sharp critic, a clear-cut thinker, and 
а man of wonderful power to make 
definite the thought he wishes to im- 
press. We judge, therefore, that the 
front part of his head, the intellectual, 
the perceptive, and the intuitive ele- 
ments were inherited from his mother. 
He thinks as she thought, he knows 
as she knew, he appreciates as she 
head that belongs to the masculine, the 
father. That gives him the earnest 
energy and the commanding spirit 
which wields an influence and moves 
powerfully wherever these things act. 

He has large Cautiousness; the head 
is broad at the upper back corner, up- 
ward and backward from the ears, that 
enables him to sound the alarm. He 
would have been a good pioneer; a 
good leader of men as a soldier; and 
a natural herald of truth which he 
deemed important. He has large Con- 
scientiousness that gives him a sense of 
righteousness, a feeling of justice and 
judgment. He is a natural John the 
Baptist, whose message was : '' Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make His path 
straight. Кереп, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand." 

He has large Firmness, which gives 
him determination ; and that is seen 
in every feature of his face—decision 
and earnestness, It is seen in the organ 
of Firmness in the centre of the back 
part of his top head. His Veneration 
gives him a sense of the Divine right, 
power and worth. His Benevolence 
renders him sympathetic toward those 
he wishes to serve. He has the en- 
thusiasm which comes from Ideality 
and Sublimity, hence he would be 
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eloquent in a cause he adopted and 
believed. He has discrimination and 
criticism, knowledge of character, 
power to impress his thought upon 
others, partly because he is in mag- 
netic touch with other people, and 
because he has an instinct to under- 
stand the character of those whom 
he meets. 

Another of the traits shown in the 
portrait is Order. He is systematic, 
critical, in earnest, and honest; and all 
of these conditions are fortified by 
courage and fear, courage to meet oppo- 
sition and fear for the danger he is 
trying to protect himself and others 
against. Не has a good memory, what 
he knows is at his command. He has 
fluency of speech, but its peculiarity 
is rather the crispness and grip which 
his words have, in burning where he 
scathes and melting where his tender- 
ness is brought to bear. He would teli 
a pathetic story so as to bring tears 
to every eye. He would scathe ram- 
pant unrighteousness in a way to make 
sinners tremble. If he were prosecuting 
attorney in a civil court he would make 
a man feel what a monster of wicked- 
ness he was, as Warren Hastings said 
he did when Burke was scathing him 
in his famous trial. Hastings said the 
only relief he had under tbe scathing 
was the consciousness that he had not 
violated his conscience. If this man 
were a prosecuting attorney, if a man 
were guilty, he would make him seem 
as guilty as he was; he would make 
him feel like confessing and throwing 
himself on the mercy of the court. 
There are some mental constitutions 
which, when exercised upon the out- 
ward life, produce a sedative effect, the 
diction is smooth, the thoughts lacking 
in pungency, and the effect is like 
the polishing process in mechanics. 
When a constitution like this is on 
fire the results are as specific as the 
path of the glazier's diamond that 
makes a mark on the glass to facilitate 
its separation. The diamond cuts in 
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one place and a jar brings the pane 
of glass apart. 

His manner may at times have in it 
the fiavor of severity because his mind 
is so clear and his conclusions so sharp, 
backed up and pushed with such 
earnestness that the guilty feel guilty 
when he reproves and the righteous 
rejoice when he commends. He would 
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have made his mark in any fleld of 
effort. He would have been a fine 
mechanic ; a good artist ; an excellent 
chemist ; scholar; physician; a suc- 
cessful teacher; and yet in his easy 
hours he is able to say bright, generous 
and gentle things that awaken toward 
him affection and filial respect. 
8. 


—————— .—P«- — ——— 


MIND IN CHILDREN AND ANIMALS. 


HE students of comparative psy- 
chology who note the early de- 
velopment of mental traits in children 
are prone to see resemblances between 
their action and that of animals. Prof. 
Jastrow makes some notes that appear 
in the Popular Science Monthly. He 
Bays: 

“ We have learned to expect mental 
similarity only in such animals as in 
their adult condition surpass at least 
in certain respects the capabilities of 
the human infant at birth. Within 
this range we find abundant points 
of community of various degrees of 
value and familiarity. The playful- 
ness that is characteristic of children is 
no less so of kittens, nor is their imi- 
tativeness more typical than that from 
which the word ‘to ape’ has been 
derived. Curiosity, inventiveness, dis- 
like of ridicule, love of being fondled, 
craving for attention, with the resulting 
jealousy and anger when such attention 
is refused, are types of more complex 
emotions common to intelligent ani- 
mals and children. Indeed, the terms 
of familiarity so often found and so 
easily established between children and 
their pets can not but be based, in part 
at least, upon a deep sympathy and 
community of emotional life. On the 
intellectual side correspondences are no 
less frequent and significant, but are 
difficult to describe and analyze. M. 
Perez, a discerning student of children, 
has carefully recorded the life histories 
and early trials of two pet kittens, and 
found constant occasion to draw an- 
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alogies between the kittens and the 
infants. Both show at parallel stages 
of development the appearance of the 
same faculties, often in strikingly simi- 
lar forms. Just as infants learn to 
distinguish between men and women, 
between persons differently dressed, be- 
tween old and young, kindred and stran- 
ger, so an intelligent dog learns to dis- 
tinguish between visitors and beggars, 
between strangers and friends of the 
family, between those who will fondle 
him and those who will not.” 


“Parcu WorkK.”—This is the title of 
a game that young people and old too, 
can find not a little sport in playing. It 
is described in Harper's Young People: 

Have ready before beginning to play, 
some slips of paper one and one-half 
inches long by five or six inches wide. 
The number prepared must depend, of 
course, on the number of players. 

When all are ready to begin, each one 
of the company is provided with a slip 
of paper. They are then told to write 
upon each slip a sentence deacribing an 
action. The sentences, however, must 
be without grammatical subjects. 

To make this plain, I will give a few 
specimen sentences : 

—— climbed up the side of the house 
with a ladder. 

—— sat down in the middle of the road 
and sang a song. 

—— went to bed with shoes and stock- 
ings on. 

—— wore a bright red dress and a 
yellow hat. 
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—— could not eat because his teeth 
were all gone. 

When the players have written the 
required sentences, they are told to 
fold each paper carefully, so that the 
sentence will be on the inside. It is bet- 
ter to fold it twice. The slips are then 
collected in a box, basket, or hat, and 
shaken up thoroughly. The receptacle 
is then passed around, and each player 
takes outaslip. Without unfolding it, 
he writes on the outside a noun, accom- 
panying it with “a,” “ап,” or “the,” 
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as he sees fit. Proper names may not 


be used, 

After this second writing, the slips are 
again collected, thoroughly mixed as 
before, and again passed around. As 
each player draws a slip, he looks at the 
noun that has fallen to his share, then 
unfolds the paper, and connects the two 

arts of the sentence either rane rat or 

y writing the noun and its article in 
the proper place. When all are ready, 
each player in his turn reads the com- 
pleted sentence. The result of this 
** patch-work " will often be exceedingly 
funny. 


SENSIBLE TREATMENT OF THE SICK. 


HILE it is claimed by some that 

the proper use of food, seeking 
the aid of nature’s forces, putting the 
system in the best possible condition, 
with perfect obedience to the laws of our 
being, will constitute all of the medica] 
treatment required, others may suggest 
still further aids. If medicines are to 
be used, as a necessary factor in treating 
the invalid, what shall be taken? Obser- 
vation, experience, and science have 
proved that the treatment in the dark 
past was anything but scientific, the 
fashions in medical treatment changing 
about as readily as those in dressmaking 
and millinery. The theory that disease 
is an internal monster, an enemy of the 
body, instead of a friend—as the efforts 
of nature, in the attempt to remove the 
real causes of the derangement, ordi- 
narily regarded as the real disease, in- 
stead of representing an internal con- 
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dition—and that such a monster must 
be destroyed by virulent poisons, has 
passed away—at least, in the estimation 
of the most advanced in science. “Тһе 
advanced thought” is, that disease is 
but the absence of ease, or health, sus- 
taining about the same relations to 
health, the natural state of the system, 
that fatigue does to rest, or the natural 
condition. It is believed that, if disease 
is caused by violations of organic laws, 
producing an abnormal state, a return 
to obedience will constitute an impor- 
tant means of removing disease. It ів 
is also believed that such foods as will 
afford the most vital energy, the most 
real strength, must ever be important 
means in combating disease, or of re- 
moving the internal causes. If medi- 
cines are taken, are regarded as abso- 
lutely necessary, what shall be their 
nature, and what is it supposed that 
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they will accomplish, and in what way! 
Shall they be simple, well calculated to 
co-operate with nature in her constant 
efforts to effect a cure, or shall they 
antagonize with nature's efforts? What 
can be claimed as the special mission of 
a violent poison, such as would prove 
harmful to the human system in health ? 
If disease is an internal monster which 
ought to be destroyed, it may be proper 


to use the same poisons as are employed. 


by those who wish to commit suicide. 

I boldly take the position that no 
decided poison should ever be taken 
into the system as a remedial agent, 
though it may be judicious to take a 
poison: acid to neutralize a poison-alkali, 
chemically—such as would inevitably 
prove harmful in health. 

I am equally certain that when one is 
in health, the vital powers in their 
natural condition, strong and energetic: 
there is a strong probability that most’ 
if not all of the harmful effects of poi, 
sonous agents may be counteracted 
Then we may suppose that nature will 
rally her forces, throw off the poison by 
vomiting, or by some of the other mean- 
of elimination, befriending the victim’ 
Indeed, this is what is called stimulation: 
as when alcohol or any other deadly 
poison comes in contact with an organ, 
muscle, surface or fiber of the body 
these, as if endowed with intelligence. 
rebelling, hurry the poison on from 
place to place, and eject it at the 
earliest possible moment. It is plain 
that such vigorous efforts, the whole 
system being aroused to its highest state 
of excitement and activity, must be fol- 
lowed by debility—a real loss of force, 
If this is true, the sick and enfeebled 
can ill afford to employ such supposed 
remedies, since they have no vitality 
tospare. While, therefore, it is unscien- 
tific to administer any drug that pro- 
duces commotion and derangement of 
the body, it is claimed that there are 
certain foods which are medicinal, in 
the true sense, which may be given with 
advantage, while certain acids, natural 
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or otherwise, certain bitters, none of 
which are regarded as poison, may prove 
useful in sickness, yet all of whichshould 
be taken with intelligence and great 
caution. While the simplest essences, 
golden seal, ог a preparation of the 
aperient fig, and the like, may be re- 
garded as harmless, the oils from which 
simple essences are made, however, are 
acknowledged as poisons, and as such: 
unfit for the human stomach. Simple 
foods and simple medicines are the saf- 
est, avoiding all real poisons. 
J. Н. HANAFORD, М.р. 


AOETANALIDE ЕТ AL.—The multitude 
of ‘‘ remedies" that chemists have found 
in coal tar is marvelously great, and 
every day seems to add to their number. 
Take the derivative above named that is 
employed so much in treating fevers, 
and better known perhaps as Anti- 
febrin. We can easily believe that the 
Pharmaceutische Zeitung states truly 
that a large number of antipyretics in- 
troduced during the last two or three 
years are more or less disguised forms 
of antifebrin. Thus ‘‘ antikamnia” con- 
tains from 70 to 85 per cent. of anti- 
febrin, with 15 to 20 per cent. of bicar- 
bonate of soda and traces of tartaric 
acid and caffeine; ‘‘antinervin” is com- 
posed of antifebrin 50 per cent., salicylic 
acid 25 per cent., bromide of ammonium 
25 per cent.; ‘‘exodyne,” of antifebrin 
90 per cent., bicarbonate of soda 5 per 
cent., salicylate of soda 5 per cent.; 
“ phenolid," of antifebrin 50 per cent., 
bicarbonate of soda 50 per cent.; and 
"antikol," of antifebrin 75 per cent., 
bicarbonate of soda 17$ per cent, tar- 
taric acid 744 per cent. And these are 
but a small percentage of those that 
might be named. We are inclined to 
think that amid the confusion of the 
* new remedies " with their sesquipedal 
spelling, complex nature, and varying 
effects, it were better if physicians felt 
the necessity to employ drugs, to rely 
upon the old and better understood 
preparations, especially in treating seri- 
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ous diseases and emergencies. Our 
friends of the Eclectic schoolincline to 
that view of the case, and are doubtful 
of the efficacy of the so-called “anti” 


compounds. D. 
*,«— 


: THERAPEUTICUSES OF THE RECTAL 
INJECTION.—(coNcLUsioN.) 

The prevalence of cholera in Europe 
8t this moment of writing, and its 
menace to the health of America, 
through the many channels of com- 
munication that the mercantile facilities 
of our era seem to furnish, suggests a 
word regarding the use of water in the 
treatment of the dreaded malady. An 
inquiry in tbis line, also warrants at 
least a brief consideration of the subject. 

That the best skill of the physician on 
the side of drugs has been employed for 
generations in the vain attempt to dis 
cover a remedy for the Asiatic plague 
goes almost with saying. The man 
who pins his faith to his case of tinc- 
tures, or extracts, or tablets, can only 
hope to alleviate the suffering of the 
cholera victim ; a cure is only among 
the possibilities. ‘‘There is no disease 
for which such a variety of remedies 
has been proposed, or in whick all 
remedies so completely fail as the epi- 
demic cholera.” 

A recent note on the treatment of this 
disease by a professor connected with 
the Long Island College Hospital sug- 
gests a line of procedure that differs 
little from what was much in vogue 
fifty years ago. A reference to the old 
Edinburgh authority, Mackintosh, who 
made a careful study of the disease, will 
show this. But water-cure, as far as it 
has been tried, has obtained better 
results than astringents, opiates, embro- 
cations, demulcents, emetics, stimu- 
lants, rubifacients, sinapisms, etc., etc. 
Dr. Shew reports in his '' Family Phy- 
sician" that during the epidemic of 
1849 in New York City, he treated about 
fifty cases with very trifling loss of life. 
He says, ‘‘It із of the greatest import- 
ance that the treatment be commenced 
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at the very beginning of the attack,” a 


remark that the rapidity of the develop- 
ment of cholera certainly warrants. 
His method was a modification of that 
employed by Priessnitz in 1881, prefer- 
ring however, to give the thirsty patient 
tepid or warm water rather than cold. 
So, too, he administered warm injec- 
tions. Externally water was applied by 
the dripping sheet, a brisk hand rubbing 
upon its surface contributing to the 
effect of relieving spasm and keeping 
down excessive heat. 

In Der Naturarzt, of Berlin, of 
September 1890, a parish clergyman, 
Pastor Wisliceny, of Holzdorf, Ger- 
шару, relates an experience with 
cholera in 1860, which I published not 
long ago, but which will bear repetition 
because of its value in supplementing 
what has just been said. 

The good man declares: “І had read 
J. H. Rausse’s book, ‘Wasser thut's 
freilich,' (water certainly does it] which 
is written with greát experience, spirit 
and acuteness, and in accordance with 
it had already made trials of water-cure 
on myself. The mortality in the town 
became so great that I could not remain 
quiet. I went into many houses, and 
advised the use of water against the dis- 
ease, and the entire disuse of medicine, 
as this could only operate injuriously, 
while water, on the contrary, brings 
great refreshment and separation of the 
products of the disease, in view of the 
fearful heat, and the terrible griping of 
the digestive apparatus. Thus I saved 
hundreds ‘of persons—children and 
grown-up, given up and not given up 
by the medicinedoctor. Most of them I 
permitted to drink water only, and they 
were restored in a wonderful way. 
Many I put in packs wrung out of pleas- 
antly warm or tepid water, and socaused 
them to sweat sufficiently. In this way 
thirst was awakened, and fresh water, 
drank freely, brought again into acti- 
vity the functions of the alimentary 
canal, whereby soon relief and restora- 
tion were obtained.” 
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‚ А clipping recently sent to me by a 
lady physician in the far North west, and 
which was taken from one of a series of 
personal sketches published in the 
Weekly Ledger of Tacoma, describes an 
experience of cholera by one of the pio- 
neer settlers of that country. This set- 
tler, Mr. J. B. Knapp, and his family 
were crossing the plains witb a wagon 
train in the Summer of 1852, when chol- 
era invaded thelittle company of fortune 
seekers, and nearly every one taken 
down with it died in a short time. Mr. 
Knapp attributes his deliverance to a 
knowledge of hygienic treatment ob- 
tained through reading the old Water- 
Cure Journal and Library, and prac- 
ticing its methods in his early married 
life. After detailing the first symptoms 
of his attack, he says: 

“ The doctors gave me up—said it was 
a genuine case of Asiatic cholera; that I 
could not live an hour, and if I had 
anything important to say or do, I 
should lose no time. I then said, as the 
doctors had given me up, I would pre- 
scribe for myself. I said to my wife: 
‘Get out one of those heavy linen sheets, 
have oneof the men dipit in the stream, 
strip me entirely naked, and roll me up 
in thedripping sheet.’ Thedoctors were 
horrified. They protested and said: 
‘Mrs. Knapp, he won't live a minute; 
it will kill him before he is fairly rolled 
up in it.’ | 

“I said, ‘Give it to me,’ and wife said 
I should have my wish. Before the 
sheet was ready, the cramps were in my 
thighs. I cannot describe them any 
more than tosay itis a fearful sensation. 
The sheet came as wet as water could 
make it, and I was soon entirely envel- 
oped from head to foot. The sensation 
was instantaneous and the most delight- 
ful I ever experienced. Such instant 
relief! Notanothercramp. The vomit- 
ing and purging continued. I called for 
water and the doctor objected. My wife 
said Ishould haveallthe water I wanted. 
I took a swallow of water often, and as 
often threw it up, but each time it gave 
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some relief. After about an hour the 
vomiting and purging began to abate. 
and I could retain the water a little bet- 
ler. * * * A gradual abatement of the 
symptoms continued, so that at the end 
of about six hours they were all gone, 
but left me as weak and helpless as an 
infant. * * * 

"For the first three days I took 
nothing into my stomach but water, 
which I drank eagerly. After the first 
day my wife asked me often what she 
should fix for metoeat. Afterthesecond 
day she was really distressed because I 
did not eat, and said I must take some 
nourishment or I could notlive. I re- 
plied that my appetite would come to 
me before there was any danger of star- 
vation. At the end of the fourth day I 
took a spoonful of nourishment, sat 
upon achair a few minutes, and next 
morning got on my horse and rode а 
mile, and the following day rode several 
hours, and after that was in the saddle 
most of the time.” 

The testimony may appear crude to 
the scientific therapeutist, but is none 
the less patent and convincing of the 
remedial virtue of the method Mr. Knapp 
wisely adopted. 

As the disease affects the alimentary 
canal chiefly, a thorough cleansing of 
that to rid the body of the pathogenic 
germs of the pest, and their products 
can be secured in no easier manner than 
by the rectal douche. I am of opinion 
that warm water, which has been ren- 
dered antiseptic, given early enough, 
will suspend the development of the 
toxic germs, and so render the simple 
measures for the restoration of one 
who has been attacked more effective. 

H. 8. D. 


oe 
YAWNING AS A REMEDY. 


HIS reflex action of the jaw and 

throat muscles, usually considered 
a breach of good form if permitted to 
occur in company or in public, is pro- 
nounced by good German authority as 
a natural remedy in diseases affecting 
the throat and lungs. Dr. Naegeli it is 
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who discourses оп the subject in the fol- 
lowing persuasive manner :— 

“In yawning, not only the muscles 
which move the Jower jaw are used, but 
also the breathing muscles of the chest, 
and he who yawns to his heart's content 
also raises and extends the arms. In 
the deepest inspiration the chest remains 
extended for a short time, the eyes are 
almost or entirely closed, the ears some- 
what raised, the nostrils dilated. Inside 
the mouth, the tongue becomes round 
and arched, the palate stiffly stretched, 
and the uvula is raised, almost entirely 
closing the space between the nose and 
throat. At the beginning of the inspira- 
tion, a cracking noise is heard in the 
ears, a proof that the duct leading tothe 
hearing also succumbs to this stretching. 

“If the yawning has reached the 
deepest point, it will require from one 
to one and a half seconds for it to be- 
come noticeable to the hearing. In 
order to observe this, let one place him- 
self at sufficient distance from a clock, 
so that its ticking will not be easily 
heard, and yawn deeply. During this 
deep breathing, the sound of the clock 
is not perceptible to the most careful 
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listening. All this simply goes to show 
that yawning sets a number of muscles 
to work, and particularly those which 
are not directly subject to the will.” 

Thus it would appear that yawning 
acts like massage, and is a natural gym- 
nastics of the throat tissues and lungs. 
Dr. Naegeli advises people not to con- 
cern themselves with so-called decency, 
but every morning and evening, and as 
often as possible, to exercise the lungs 
and all the muscles of respiration by 
yawniog and stretching, as many 
chronic lung troubles may thus be pre- 
vented. 

A patient troubled with too much wax 
in the ear, accompanied with pain, has 
but to yawn often and deeply, and the 
pain will soon disappear. In cases of 
nasal catarrh, inflammation of the pal- 
ate, sore throat, and earache, the patient 
should as often as possible during each 
day yawn from six to ten times succes- 
sively, and immediately afterward make 
the motions of swallowing. The result 
will be surprising. If one looks upon 
yawning asa natural message for cer- 
tain organs, he will reach a satisfactory 
explanation of its curative properties. 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Beginning of Art and In- 
dustry.—‘‘When we catch the first 
glimpses of the beginnings of human art 
and industry, the furniture or stock in trade 
of Paleolithic man appears to have been 
as follows: He was acquainted with fire. 
This seems to be clearly established by the 
charred bones, charcoal and other traces of 
fire which are found in the oldest Palæo- 
lithic caves, and even in the far distant 
miocene period, if we can believe in the 
flints discovered by the Abbe Bourgeois, in 
the strata of Thenay,some of which appear 
to havebeensplit by the action of fire. This 
ia a remarkable fact. for a knowledge of 
the means of kindling fire is by no means a 
very simple ‘or obvious attainment. Apes 
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and monkeys will sit before a fire and 
enjoy its warmth ; but no monkey has yet 
developed intelligence enough even to put 
fresh sticks on to keep up the fire, much 
less to rekindle it when extinct. Primeval 
man must often have had experience of fire 
from natural causes, as from forests and 
prairies scorched by a tropical sun being 
set on fire by lightning or from volcanic 
eruptions; but how he learned from these 
to kindle fire for himself is not so obvious. 
Savage races, аз a rule, do so by converting 
mechanical energy into heat, by the fric- 
tion of a stick twirled round ina hole or 
rubbed back wards and forwards in a groove 
in another piece of wood ; and there are old 
obseryances among civilized nations which 
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show that this was the mode practised by 
their ancestors, as when the sacred fire in 
the temple of Vesta was relighted in this 
manner by theold Romans,if it had chanced 
to be extinguished. It is probable, there- 
fore, that this was the original mode of 
obtaining fire, but if so, it must have re- 
quired a good deal of intelligence and 
observation, for the discovery is by no 
means an obvious опе; nor is it easy to see 
any natural process that might suggest it. 
Neither ancient history nor the accounts of 
existing savage races throw much light on 
the question. The narratives of the dis- 
covery of fire contained in the oldest 
records are obviously mythical like the 
fable of Prometheus, which is itself a version 
of the older Vedic myth of the god Agini 
(whence the Latin ignis or fire), having 
been taken from a casket and given to the 
first man, Manon, by Pramantha, which in 
the old Vedic language means taking 
forcibly by means of friction. Of the same 
character are the mythical legends of 
savage races, of fire having been first 
brought by some wonderful bird or'animal, 
and there is nowhere anything like an 
authentic tradition of the fact of its first 
introduction. There have been reports of 
savages who were unacquainted with fire, 
but they have never been well authenticated, 
and the nearest approach to such a state of 
things was probably furnished by the 
aborigines of Van Dieman’s Land, of whom 
it is said, that in all their wanderings, they 
were particularly careful to bear in their 
hands the materials for kindling a fire, in 
the shape of a firebrand, which it was the 
duty of the women to carry and to keep 
carefully refreshed from time to time as it 
became dull. Traditions all point to fire 
having been first obtained from friction, 
and possibly the first may have been 
derived from the boughs of trees or sili- 
cious stalks of bamboo having been set on 
fire when rubbed together by the action of 
the wind. It is easier to see the origin of 
the remaining equipment of primitive man, 
viz., chipped stones, for flints splintered by 
frost or fire often taken naturally the forms 
of sharp-edged flakes and rude hatcbets or 
hammers, and very little invention was re- 
quired to improve these specimens or en- 
deayor to imitate them by artificial chip- 
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pings. The rude form of the celt or hache, 
with a blunt butt and chipped roughly to a 
point, is found in the oldest river gravels 
and caves wherever they have been investi- 
gated. Inthe very oldest caves and river 
deposits the tool equipment of man scems 
to have been very much limited to these 
rude celts, used probably for smashing 
skulls in war and the chase, and splitting 
bones to get at the marrow; sharp-edged 
flakes for cutting ; rude javelin heads; 
and stones chipped to a rounded edge, very 
like those used by the Esquimaux for scrap- 
ing bones and skins."—Modern Science. 


Racial Mental Peculiarities as Affect- 
ing Civilization. 

In the Popular Science Monthly is the 
translation of an article by M. Gustav le 
Bon, in which he advances the principles 
“that the various elements, the aggrega- 
tion of which constitutes a civilization — 
especially institutions, creeds and arts— are 
the expression of certain modes of thinking 
and feeling special to each race, and 
inevitably suffer transformation in passing 
from one race to another; that they rarely 
undergo a parallel development among dif. 
ferent races." In evidence of this as re- 
gards religions the author reminds one that 
*the Buddhism of China is so different 
from the Buddhism of other countries that 
it is hardly recognizable as the same re- 
ligion; and the Buddhism of India is 
different from that of Nepaul, and that is 
far removed from the Buddhism of Cey- 
lon." The same differences are noted in 
Brahmanism and Islamism, the worship 
though under the same name being changed 
according to the peoples professing it. The 
same rule that prevails with religions does 
also with institutions and languages. A 
striking illustration of the last is the 
development of the French, Spanish and 
Italian languages from the one root—Latin, 
each people changing it to suit their special 
mental moods and events. The author con- 
tinues: '' With some races, institutions — 
with others, literature, industry ог art— pre- 
vail. One or several of these elements may 
remain at an inferior level in the midst of a 
brilliant civilization, or it may stand high in 
a low civilization. Of all the factors having 
an influence on the adoption and evolution 
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of the fundamental elements of a civiliza- 
tion, the most important is race. It holds 
a position much above that of political 
institutions, conquest or religious belief, 
which is powerful everywhere else. When 
the people of a much higher race is in con- 
tact with a people of a much lower race—as 
the whites with the negroes—the latter can- 
not immediately acquire anything useful 
from it. Two superior races confronting 
one another exert no action upon each 
other, when, in consequence of differences 
in mental structure, they have incompatible 
civilizations. This condition exists when a 
highly civilized people finds itself in соп. 
tact with a people having a very ancient 
and very different civilization, as when 
modern Europeans are brought into contact 
with the Hindoos or the Chinese. When 
civilization possessing compatible elements, 
like those of the Mussulmans and the Hin- 
doos, meet, they first overlay one another, 
and then fuse as to their compatible 
elements. The civilizing actions which 
some peoples can exercise upon others have 
been more profound the farther we go 
back in history, because the elements of 
civilization were less complicated in ancient 
times than now. The history of civiliza- 
tion is composed of slow adaptations of 
successive minute transformations. If they 
Seem sudden and considerable to us, it is 
because, as in geology, we suppress the in- 
termediate phases and regard only the ex- 
tremes.” 


The Tomb of Darius. — Messrs. 
C. Bahin and F. Houssay, of France, went 
to Persia to make antiquarian researches. 
One of the most interesting features of their 
work was a visit to the tomb of Darius, 
where they spent a number of days. The 
chief purpose they had in view was to 
ascend to the top of the tomb and photo- 
graph the inscriptions that have been trans- 
lated, but had never been photographed. 
In the campaigns Alexander made against 
that ill-fated King, Darius brought from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 men into the field. In 
comparison with these enormous forces, 
Alexander's army was very small, but the 
soldiers of the Persian monarch were vastly 
inferior and Darius was overtaken, during 
the flight of bis army, and killed by a spear 
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thrust. When Alexander came up he 
covered the body with his mantle and after- 
ward sent it to Persepolis to be buried in 
the tomb of the Persian kings. Darius in- 
deed is one of the few famous ancients 
whose last resting place is known to this 
day. A little outside of the ruins of Per- 
sepolis is a chain of mountains which ter- 
minates precipitously with a solid face of 
rock. Out of the abrupt face of the moun- 
tain the tombs of the kings were hewn. 

The first thing the French explorers did 
was to build a scaffold to enable them to 
climb to the top of the facade. Wood is 
very scarce in that part of Persia, and it 
was six days before they secured enough to 
build the scaffold. When they had com- 
pleted the work about 1,000 Persians 
flocked to the tomb to see what the foreign- 
ers were doing. They told the Frenchmen 
that they were fools to attempt to study the 
tomb so curiously, and that they would pay 
with their lives for the sacrilege, and the 
crowd seemed to be much disappointed 
when their sinister predictions were not 
realized. The wooden structure, however, 
was very shaky, and one of the Frenchmen 
at the top dropped his watch, which was 
shattered on the rock below. The incident 
was accepted by the natives as a sign that 
something more sensational would happen. 

The scaffold enabled the explorers to 
reach the top of the tomb, about eighty 
feet from the ground, and they succeeded 
in taking excellent photographs of the in- 
scriptions. Like most Persian inscriptions 
found in southern Persia, they are in three 
languages. Some of the larger letters are 
visible from the ground, but the greater 
part of the inscriptions cannot be seen from 
below. The inscriptions tell the number of 
satrapies which were included in the em- 
pire of Darius, and sound his greatness and 
the praises of his royal line. It is believed 
that the dust of Darius has never been dis- 
turbed, and most of the figures cut in the 
stone are comparatively perfect, while some 
are almost obliterated. 


The Buckra Ede Festival.—This 
celebration is one of the most important of 
the Mahometan year. The Buckra Ede or 
more correctly the Baor-i-id, the Cow Festi- 
val, is indentical with the Id ul-Azha, the 
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feast of sacrifice, which is held on the tenth 
day of Zul Hijja, and which forms the con“ 
cluding scene of the Mecca pilgrimage. It is 
also known by several other Arabic names 
signifying the Great Feast. Although later 
commentators have identified this sacrifice 
with the one contemplated by Abraham in 
Jewish history, the origin seems to have 
been merely the recognition that the shed- 
ding of blood must be an essential feature 
of the remission of sin, and in the Mahom- 
etan rite eithera cow or а sheep ога goat or 
а camel may be slaughtered, provided that 
it is without blemish. Jellaluddin Snyty 
is the first Mahometan commentator who 
Ceclared that the festival was instituted in 
commemoration of Abraham’s willingness 
to sacrifice hisson Ishmael, the Isaac of the 
Bible. He states that when Ibrahim (the 
power of God be upon him!) founded Ma- 
hometanism, the Lord desired him to pre- 
pare a feast for him. Upon Ibrahim (the 
friend of God) requesting to know what he 
would have on the occasion, the Lord re- 
plied, ** Offer up thy son Ismael.” А more 
vulgar version is that Ibrahim, being a 
good man was called upon to make a sacri- 
fice. He first made one of a camel, the 
next morning one of a horse, the next a 
goat, and so on for one hundred mornings. 
Still God said he must bring his best be- 
loved object, when he brought his son Ish- 
mael. At Mecca and in India, it follows 
the same lines. The sacrifice is performed 
ав follows: The people assemble for prayer 
at the Idga as on the Id-ul-Fitz (i.e., the 
feast of breaking fast or the lesser festival 
whicb forms the penultimate stage of the 
Mecca pilgrimage). After prayers the 
people return to their houses. Thehead of 
the family then takes a sheep or a cow or a 
camel to the entrance of the house, and 
sacrifices it by cutting its throat, and re- 
peating the words''In the name of the 
great God." The flesh of the animal is 
then divided, two-thirds of it being retained 
by the family and one-third going to the 
poor in the name of God. Опе of the most 
remarkable Hadis recognized by the world 
of Islam has special reference to this feast. 
It runs as follows: Man bath not done any- 
thing on the Id-ul-Azha more pleasing to 
God than spilling blood, for verily the 
animal sacrificed will’ come on the "day of 
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resurrection with its horns, its hair, and its 
hoofs, and will make the scale of his (good) 
actions heavy. Verily its blood reacheth 
the acceptance of God before it falleth upon 
the ground, therefore be joyful in it." The 
Buckra Ede festival is celebrated through- 
out Mahometan India with not less fervor 
than by the devoted pilgrims to Mecca. A 
certain member of the audience or con- 
gregation have performed the pilgrimage 
themselves, and they set an example of 
religious fervor to those who have not been 
80 fortunate. The Buckra Ede festival has 
an interest for Europeans in that it isthe 
nearest resemblance in Mahometanism to 
the Christian doctrine of the Atonement, 
and bears a still more striking similitude 
to the sacrifices in the ** Old Testiment." — 
From the Scientific American. 


What is Papyrus ?—It is obvious 
enough that the word paper has something 
to.do with it, but though the one was the 
writing material of the old world and the 
other of the new (historically speaking) the 
manufacture was widely different. It ap- 
pears, indeed, from recent researches into 
the material used in the fifth century by the 
Christian people (Copts) in Egypt, that the 
actual manufacture of paper from rags was 
«nown and practiced, but this was because 
papyrus had grown scarce. Papyrus is a 
plant well-known in the green houses of 
Europe and probably of America, with very 
tall stalks— perhaps, eight or ten feet high 
—and om the top of each a large tuft of 
fibre that looks like hair. It is a water 
plant and still survives ір the marshes of the 
Anapus, near Syracuse, in Sicily. But in 
the marshes of the Delta, which were once 
its home, it is no longer to be found. These 
tall round stalks are not much more than 
an inch and a half in diameter, generally 
less, and are of a pithy substance, which 
admits of being sliced with a sharp knife 
into very thin layers, which are, neverthe- 
less, tolerably tough. These layers, if 
allowed to dry, shrivel up and, from being 
white, turn yellow. The Egyptians laid a 
number of these thin shreds or layers close 
together, like the planks of a floor; they 
then covered them with a similar layer at 
right angles, and laid a heavy weight upon 
them. The moisture of the plant seems to be 
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viscous enough to make all the surfaces ad- 
here closely without any foreign substance 
such as gum being used. Во then when the 
double layer was thoroughly dried and 
pressed, it came out a smooth, fine-grained 
sheet admirably adapted for writing or 
even printing. It was made up in long 
Tolls — yards long — and the writing was in 
columns side by side upon it. The reader 
kept unrolling toward the right and roll- 
ing up on his left, во as to get a new col- 
umn before him, when he required it. All 
the world went to Egypt for this manufac- 
ture, as the charred rolls recovered from 
the ruins of Herculaneum under the lava of 
Vesuvius testify. It was the paper of the 
ancients. In Roman days Strabo tells us 
that the people of the Delta, who had the 
monopoly, prevented the spread of its culti- 
vation, neglected it themselves presently, 
and so it ultimately gave way to parchment 
or sheepskin prepared for the purpose at 
Pergamus, of which name parchment is a 
corruption. In the climate of Egypt, and the 
ink on it is such that it even stands being 
steeped in water without being effaced. 
These rolls, upon which have been written 
priceless books as well as private accounts 
and records, had been preserved originally 
in two ways; (1) documents of importance 
were sealed up in earthen pots, which were 
the usual receptacles for valuables in a 
country with plenty of clay and little wood ; 
(2) it was a habit to lay with the dead (es- 
pecially in Coptic days) their favorite books. 
But quite apart from those orderly and safe 
ways of laying up valuable books, there is 
a very different source which has recently 
given curious results. When wood failed 
them for their coffins, they made up from 
scraps of old paper glued together a sort 
of frame for the dead, which followed the 
outline of the figure, and had a face and 
ornaments painted on the paper surface. 
This sort of coffin was as hard and durable 
asour papier mache. As the coffin makers 
used all kinds of waste papyrus for this 
purpose, much of it was covered with 
writing, and after washing off the thick 
coat of white limy mud, which was painted 
in various colors, you may find endless 
scraps of household accounts, private let. 
ters, rough entries, and here and there an 
official document, a will, a proclamation, 
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perhaps even a bit of a book of Euripides 
or Plato. Constantly we find both sides of 
the papyrus used, asthe people seem to 
have employed every scrap for their ac- 
counts, which were endless and minute. 
The private letters are written in very 
large clear writing, which seems to have 
been a matter of courtesy with the people. 
In this respect, too, they are exceedingly 
polite; the kindest inquiries of sons after 
their fathers, of friends after friends ; their 
details about farming and merchandise. 
They made their wills too, '* being of sound 
mind and good understanding," and left 
their property to wife, son, daughter or 
even stranger, apparently without restraint. 
“These suggestions give some hint of the 
interesting knowledge to be gained from the 
old papyri as to the customs and manners 
of life and thought of those ancient peo- 
ples." — Chautauquan. 


Burmese Traits.—Hrxex CHARLES 
Moore says: The frequent reports of fighting 
in Burmah might lead people &t & distance 
to suppose that the Burmese are a very 
bloodthirsty race; they are-also supposed 
by some to be half-naked savages, with but 
little intelligence. A greater mistake was 
never made, for, except in some parts of 
Upper Burmah, they are a merry and con- 
tented people, fond of gay clothes, and 
extremely unwilling to take the life of man 
or beast, an unwillingness sometimes carried 
to the absurd length of sparing a mad dog 
or a snake which has bitten their children 

Like many other estimable people, the 
Burmese have a very good opinion of them- 
selves, but their independent spirit, coupled 
with their unbusinesslike habits, is likely, 
before long, to prove- disastrous to them. 
Devoid of enterprise, and disliking exertion, 
they have allowed many golden opportuni- 
ties to escape them, and the trade which 
should have been theirs, is now in the 
hands of Europeans, Americans, Chinamen, 
and Mohammedans. As clerks, or, indeed, 
in any commercial position, they are almost 
worthless, for they have a profound disre- 
gard for regulations and, at the slightest 
rebuke, haughtily resign. Their supersti- 
tions are very trying to European masters, 
One of them is that during sleep the spirit 
leaves the body, and flits about at will, and 
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that if the sleeper be suddenly awakened he 
will surely die, for the butterfly-spirit would 
be absent. The idea is certainly a very 
pretty one, but itis a worry to have а ser- 
vant who will, on no account, wake you. 
You may argue with him, you may threaten 
him with dismissal, but you will never in- 
duce him to disturb your slumber, When 
he has earned a little money he immediately 
proceeds to spend it, for the Burmese have 
no ambition to be rich and never hoard; 
consequently there is,no aristocracy, no 
large land-owners, and the people are as 
nearly as possible on an equality. With 
theatrical performances and dances at 
night-time, and boxing-matches, cock-fights, 
boat, pony, and foot-races during the day, 
the Burmese manage thoroughly to enjoy 
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life, and the greatest misfortune can not 
damp their spirits for any length of time. 
Their dress is most attractive, both men and 
women being very partial to bright colors. 
The women do up their black hair in a tight 
chignon, and adorn it with a pink, white, 
or yellow flower. Their skirts are always 
of some bright color and sometimes daintily 
flowered; their peculiarities of gait and 
movement give them a very coquettish 
appearance. They enioy as perfect free- 
dom, perhaps, as any womenin the world. 
The Phoongyees, or monks, invariably 
carry a large fan to screen their eyes when 
passing & woman, lest they should be 
tempted to admire her and thus destroy 
the serenity of their souls.— Fortnightly 
Review. 


NEW YORK. _ 
March, 1898. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION, 
TWELFTH PAPER. 

THE moral nature per se is a distinct 
part of the mental constitulion, and in 
the graduated evolution of the human 
being it comes into play as an active 
factor of conduct among the later ele- 
ments. Observation of child growth on 
both the physical and psychical sides 
has demonstrated this. Especially is it 
notable that the development of the 
child brain in its normal course is pro- 
gressive. First, those functional cen- 
tres that relate to physical nutrition are 
active; next, those instincts that relate 
to its safety, the faculty of cautiousness 
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especially being marked for its early 
exhibition. Lord Kames, in a philoso- 
phical treatise published early in this 
century, speaks of fear as the first 
sentiment shown by the infant, causing 
it toshrink from strangers and to take 
refuge in its nurse’s arms. Soon the 
percipient factors of intellect indicate 
their life by the child beginning to 
* take notice” of its surroundings, and 
to associate them with the instincts 
already well established, 

We have but to consider the form of 
the infant head to note its correspond- 
ence with the mental state. The mass 
of the brain is in the occipital and basal 
parts, the frontal lobes are in the 
minority decidedly, and what there is 
of intellectual promise appears to be 
limited to the marginal 
which the physico-perceptive centres 
lie. As the perceptive faculties in- 
crease in development the growth of 
in the middle parts is 
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the brain 
also marked, and the tendency of 
its increase is upward, Those selfish 
elements that contribute to ''force of 
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character,"—viz.: the combative, exe- 
cutive, acquisitive, and later the appro 
bative, imitative and insistant — are 
associated with the perceptive impres- 
sions and qualify their expression. The 
peculiar character of inherited faculty 
illustrates itself in the varying influence 
of these elements, and it becomes the 
duty of parent and teacher to note their 
strength and bearing. For it matters 
not what may be the expectation of the 
child's moral evolution, as predicated: of 
the parental character, if the selfish in- 
stincts or propensities are strong there 
is great need of his discreet guidance 
lest by their over-activity they become 
masterful in the immature mind and 
seriously check theactivity of the moral 
sentiments. 

We may suppose that the Herbartian 
assumption, that the child has no origi- 
nal or inborn faculties of morality, is 
due to their late evolution in the men- 
tal growth. But if it were granted that 
Herbart's theory of the acquired nature 
of moral character were correct, and 
youthful impulses to mischief and de- 
struction are natural, then the depend- 
ence of moral qualities upon discipline 
and instruction isno more marked than 
the certainty of these factors of educa- 
tion to produce the desired ethical 
result. If it is the culture of the will 
that supplements all that is orderly, 
decent and ennobling in conduct, then 
the guardians of a child are responsib!e 
for the environment and training that 
enter into will culture. The Herbartian 
consistently imposes upon parent and 
teacher the necessity of such govern- 
ment and instruction as shall build up 
& fabric of substantial moral character. 
Will-culture in the German psycholo- 
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gist's scheme is about synonymous with 
character training, and the primary . 
object of training (zucht) is, or should 
be, the establishment of definite and 
certain habits of life that fitly accord 
with received principles of truth and 
right. 

Asking the reader's pardon for this 
short variation from the line of our 
study, although it is seen to have its 
pertinency on the heredity side of char- 
acter at least, let us proceed to consider 
those other elemental faculties that are 
distinctively moral in their range of 
influence. 

Approbativeness, or the love of the 
good opinion of others, is a faculty that 
children exhibit early ; girls, somewhat 
in advance of boys, are affected by the 
praise or blame of their elders and com- 
panions, and so seek to please them. 
The little miss, in her innocence 
of tact or cunning, will paint and 
adorn herself as best she can to 
invite attention and compliment, and 
perform many little services for her 
friends that they may express a good 
So, too, the little boy 
will wait on his elders and perform 
various offices, and feel highly re- 
warded by their notice and a kind word 
of obligation. Like the other faculties, 
approbativeness is possessed in different 
degrees of strength by different indi- 
viduals, but it is exceedingly rare to find 
it deficient in any normal child. Nature 
appears to have designed it as a basic 
force in the moral constitution, and as 
such it is a powerful incentive toward 
exciting the nobler feelings and aspira- 
tions, as well as a stimulant to the intel- 
lectual faculties. 

Tn those minds that possess it in a high 
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degree of activity, it may become a 
source of injury by inducing excesses of 
conduct for the sake specially of obtain- 
ing applause and distinction. Children 
who like to ‘‘show off" in dress, in 
recitations, in endeavor to outdo their 
associates at play, and strive to obtain 
open praise, are influenced by an over- 
strong degree of this feeling, and if their 
guardians foolishly minister to its ex- 
ercise they are likely to fasten upon 
their character qualities of vanity, am" 
bition and an inordinate love of con- 
spicuity that in later life will be produc- 
tive of much evil and unhappiness. 

Dr. J. P. Brown well says that ‘‘the 
individual who happensto be the victim 
of this passion is a stranger to a true 
sense of mutual liberty. He can not 
countenance a rival. Should another 
outstrip him in the pursuit of fame his 
soul becomes the seat of envy, that mos, 
uncharitable of vices. He pines for that 
which he has not the capacity to accom- 
plish, is the unhappy slave of desires 
which are forever flitting before his 
troubled imagination, but yet are as 
constantly eluding all his efforts to 
obtain their fulfilment.” 

What in its proper exercise is a mos 
noble stimulant to the accomplishmen 
of worthy ends, becomes by excess a per 
nicious and destructive element in the 
character, because it so interferes with 
and opposes self-mastership, which, as 
the key to true success, should be culti- 
vated early in life. Because approba 
tiveness manifests itself in childhood, 
it is a comparatively easy task for the 
guardian to instruct his charge with 
regard to its nature. He has but to 
point to the child’s own associates and 
explain how the feeling produces their 
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little airs and vanities ; how their envies 
and strifes for place and praise depend 
upon it; and how habits and practices 
that his immature sense of propriety 
dislikes or condemns in them are fos- 
tered and established byit. Thusaclear 
understanding of the feeling, its nature 
and influence, may be impressed upon 
the young mind, and a tendency to its 
comparative study induced that will go 
far toward correcting errors and abuses 
that may exist in the child's exercise of 
the faculty. 

The reader has observed that it is the 
practice of most parents to be amused 
by the exhibition of vanity and other 
expressions of the approbative function 
in children, and so encourage them by 
words and actions in what they may 
condemn severely in after time, when 
the quality has become a serious and 
almost uncontrollable influence. 

By a careful analysis of the feeling 
and the adequate knowledge of its opera- 
tion in mental processes that will be 
secured in this way only, a parent can 
appreciatively instruct children with 
regard to its nature, and provide them 
with a safeguard against its becoming 
habitually predominant in their person- 
ality. : 

The love of praise is a normal factor 
in life; its effect is best obtained in 
youth and early maturity. When sup- 
plying healthful and true motives for 
work and usefulness, it aids the indi- 
vidual to grow in wisdom and good- 
ness. The youth who doas not care for 
the good opinion of others is an abnor- 
mality. There is something wanting or 
deranged in his organization ; he lacks 
what is at once an important restraint 
to wrong-doing, and a powerful motive 
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for doing well. It is right to encourage 
children to try to equal their associates 
at school or elsewhere in doing what- 
ever is right and appropriate to their 
age, but at the same time they should 
be restrained from assuming special vir- 
tues and privileges over their fellows, 
and expecting to be praised or rewarded 
for whatever they may do. Appro- 
bativeness, rightly fostered, not only 
promotes the development of character 
in the true direction, imparting solid 
traits of manliness to the boy and 
womanliness to the girl, but it extend 
the field of their thinking and widen 
their usefulness. As one writer re- 
marks, in speaking of the desire to 
excel, “ If well directed it secures excel- 
lent results, Sometimes it leads to the 
discovery of unsuspected power, and 
often to the development of latent 
genius.” ` 

A child with a strong natural endow- 
ment of love of praise and a delicate, 
sensitive temperament requires very 
careful management ; on the one hand, 
to avoid an excessive dependence upon 
encouragement or a too eager expecta- 
tion of approval; and, on the other, to 
avoid depressing his spirit and will and 
depriving him of motives for earnest 
and persevering effort. This class of 
children, when on the frontier of youth, 
are too much censured and ridiculed 
by their elders—the very opposite course 
of the proper one in treating their con- 
dition. Scolding and jeers or any harsh 
discipline will not make a sensitive dis- 
position strong and reliant, but is most 
likely to render it morbidly diffident and 
irresolute. A kind consideration for the 
weakness, coupled with intelligent 
direction of the conduct in circum- 
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stances that are trying to the boy or 
girl, should be the order of training. 
As intimated already, it should be a 
part of the teaching to instruct the child 
about himself; for it is as true of mental 
ailments as it is of physical, that ‘а 
knowledge of the disease is half its 
cure.” The over-sensitive youth who 
learns the cause of his suffering is com- 
monly glad to accept and put into use 
wise advice for its avoidance. 

А little later in point of time the 
faculty of conscientiousness, or the 
sense of right, begins to unfold, and 
then the activity of approbativeness be- 
comes so closely associated that a clear 
understanding of the child nature in- 
volves an analysis of the relations of 
the two faculties. 

pte 28 2 ES 
THE LATE MINNESOTA “MIRACLE.” 

THE treatment of the window “ mir- 
acle” at Canton, Minn., by Archbishop 
Ireland deserves notice, so different was 
it from the course usually pursued 
hitherto by the clergy in regard to such 
inventions. It will be remembered that 
a ‘‘ miraculous” appearance, represent- 
ing an image of the Virgin and Child, in 
a window of the Roman Catholic Church 
at Canton, was given wide currency, 
and many people, especially those sick 
and decrepit, were making pilgrimages 
to the place in the hope of cure, when 
the archbishop interfered. With the 
practical judgment that characterizes 
him he gave orders that the matter 
should be investigated by a scientific 
expert whom he appointed. When the 
result of the investigation was made 
known to the archbishop a few days 
ago, he took the action іп the case which 
is required by the laws of the Church, 
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and hereafter the '' miracle window” 
will not be seen. 

The expert found that a fraud had 
been perpetrated by a photographer of 
the place, who had subjected the pane 
of glass to a kind of treatment under 
which, by means of certain apparatus, 
the images were made to appear upon 
it. The expert also found that, though 
many infirm pilgrims had been drawn 
to the place by reports that miraculous 
cures were performed there, not one of 
them had been relieved of his infirmity. 
He furthermore ascertained that a num- 
ber of conscienceless men in Canton 
were allied with the photographer, and 
had mercenary reasons for trying to 
keep up the delusion. The priest of the 
church was blamed by some of the pil- 
grims for his lack of faith in the power 
of the miraculous apparitions; but he 
had to confess that he was unable to 
account for them. As a contemporary 
says, Archbishop Ireland has rendered 
a service to the priest, the pilgrims, and 
the cause of religion by making the in- 
vestigation through which this shameful 
fraud has been brought to light. The 
perpetrator of this outrage on credulity 
should be punished in some way, for the 
matter is too serious to be passed over as 


a mere joke. 
Le él 


HOW SOME BRAINS ARE INJURED. 


Thesuggestion is applicable enough 
to the practice so common with blue- 
coated defenders of the public ;peace, 
that a law or ordinance should be gene- 
rally established prohibiting blows upon 
the head. 

The policeman knows that the quick- 
est way to quiet a man who may resist 
his authority is to club him on the 
head—one well delivered blow being 
sufficient;—but the average policeman 
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does not realize the possible after-results 
of such a blow. Men have been killed 
by this treatment, more injured so that 
their usefulness in the world has been 
impaired, while some have been made 
insane for life. 

Searcely a moment's consideration is 
required by one who knows the relation 
of the brain to mind and muscle, to per- 
ceive the grave importance of this 
matter; and we wonder that there has 
not been an earnest protest, long before 
this, publicly made on the part of phy- 
sicians, to the policeman's habit. In 
our opinion it was better to do away 
with the club altogether than to permit 
it to be used on the head. We have 
little doubt that if the facts were 
procurable a startling list of unfortun 
ates in the asylum and the prison could 
be prepared, whose insanity or felonious 
crimes were due largely or entirely to 
blows on the head by the authorized 
weapon of a policeman. 


“Нев FAITH IN PHRENOLOGY UN 
BOUNDED ''— Under this heading the 
New York Tribune of February 14 has 
the following item : 

“Fowler Bros., the well-known 
dealers in pork, yesterday received the 
following letter from a young woman 
in Big Spring, Tenn., who evidently 
thought she was writing to Fowler & 
Wells, the phrenologists : 

“t Sirs: Беата that you аге great 
phrenologists, and believing the same, 
inclosed find a lock of a young man’s 
hair whom I am thinking of marrying. 
Please analyze the same, and send me 
a general outline of the young man’s 
1з?” 

There are many peoplein this country 
and in Europe who entertain a like 
confidence in the capability of the 
phrenologist to advise them with re- 
gard to any emergency—and in a sense 
their confidence is not without good 
warrant, However, we do not claim 
that scientific phrenology is at present 
equal to meeting just such a demand as 
the zealous Big Spring girl made upon 
the pork dealers, but we do know that 
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it finds not a few indicia of character in 
the hair. The experienced dealer in 
pork may claim to be able to interpret 
the significance of the twist in a pig’s 
tail, but we are not expert in that de- 
partment of caudal physiognomy, and 
are content to leave it pretty much to 
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the direction of the operator in things 
porcine. Wethink, further, that the Big 
Spring maiden's desire to learn some- 
thing of the real character of the aspir- 
ant for her hand before deciding her 
course of action is laudable and shows 
good sense. 


b m ГА respondents, 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST " ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWAYS write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use а pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. Ix ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, от 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive hisearly attention. 
[EE sl 

TALENTS FOR STENOGRAPHY AND TYPE- 
WRITING—À. B.—The mental temperament 
is the first element needed, especially that 
phase of it that is accompanied by dark 
hair. This will insure taste for the intel- 
lectual nature of the work, with the neces- 
sary activity, yet without the restlessness 
characteristic of the light-haired, thin- 
skinned constitution known as the ‘‘nerv. 
ous" temperament. 

Thelarger the perceptives asa group, the 
better, but Individuality, Form, Locality, and 
Weight are most important. The first of 
these gives a ready recognition of each 
specific character, letter or other detail, 
while the others confer dexterity in the 
mechanical part of the work. Language 
is also of advantage, but not essential. 

WnaT 18 IuxaGiNATION ?— Quastion.— I 
have debated this with myself for some 
time. Imagination is defined to be the 
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‘making of images in the mind,” therefore 
it must be the same as conception. Now, 
it is commonly asserted by phrenologists 
that imagination has to do with Ideality and 
Spirituality ; and when a person has imag- 
ination, and is deficient in one of these 
faculties, it is complaisantly shifted upon 
the other. If imagination or conception is 
the “making of images in the mind," it is 
nothing more than construction, is it? And 
the construction may be ideal or common- 
place, just as you will. Iknowthat it may 
be said that imagination isa general attri- 
bute like memory, but it will not do to mix 
terms. Either Constructiveness is the 
source of imagination, or construction and 
imagination are different, and their differ- 
ence should be made manifest. Will you 
help me out of this hole (if you will pardon 
this classicism for once)? E. G. в. 

ANswER.—The word “imagination,” like 
many others, is used in different senses, as 
will be seen by reference to the dictionaries. 
When employed by phrenologists and others 
the interpretation to be put upon it must 
be determined by the context. If E. G. B. 
has a definite meaning which he wishes to 
convey in speaking of the function of con- 
structiveness, ideality, spirituality or other 
organ in a given individual, he will, if he 
cannot find terms expressive of just that 
special meaning, have to make use of other 
terms which are employed in different 
senses, and trust to the judgment of his 
listener to put the interpretation upon them 
which he would have him do. 

Probably it would not be possible, even 
if it were desirable, to restrict the meaning 
of the word “imagination” to the function 
of some one phrenological organ or, per- 
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haps, group of organs. Would it not be 
better to search for a term already in use 
and more expressive of one's meaning, or 
else coin one to flt the place, than try to 
change the common usage of ''imagina- 
tion?” и 

As long as mind is not perfectly known in 
detail as to organs, function of separate 
organs and combination of organs; as long 
asthe speaker can think faster than he can 
express his thoughts in words and the 
listener to interpret his mind expressed in 
general terms as well as ог better than when 
expressed verbosely; as long as our brains 
are liable to become weary and produce 
cloudy mentality, which can but be ex- 
pressed in a cloudy manner;as long as men 
love the mysterious, the obscure, the un- 
known, the misty outline of the real or 
imaginary; as long as language remains the 
creature of a creator, and, like all arts, falls 
short of the parents' ideal, just £o long will 
terms capable of a poly-interpretation con- 
tinue to be used and to be useful. 

-— — mma 


WISDOM. 


"Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


CERTAINLY, seek for happiness; but re- 
member that the land of delight is reached 
only by the path of duty. 


No mean man has a right to wish he had 
never been born. Let other people do that 
for him. 


To discover truth is the best happiness of 
an individual; to communicate it, the 
greatest blessing he can bestow upon 
society.— Townsend. 


Dorsa is the great thing, for if, resolutely 
people do what is right, in time they come 
to like doing it.— Ruskin. 


Taz intellectual man requires a fine bait; 
the sots are easily amused. But everybody 
is drugged with his own frenzy, and the 
pageant marches at all hours, with music 
and banner and badge.—Emerson. 


Dr. STALKER says that one of the chief 
powers of temptation is the power to sur- 
prise. ** It comes when you are not looking 
for it; it comes from the person and from 
the quarter you least suspect." 
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MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now ard then 
Is relished by the best of men," 


AN exchange advises: '* A folded news- 
paper placed under the coat in the small 
of the back is said to be a sure preventive 
of pneumonia." This magazine is about 
the right size for the purpose and already 
folded. Now is the time to subscribe. 


* How many hours a day do you work?" 
asked one of the relatives of a government 
clerk, *' Houahs!" the young man echoed 
in dismay. ''Gweat heavens, man, do you 
think I dwive a stweet car?” 


"Ir we should become financially em- 
barrassed," said George, ‘‘do you think 
your father would help me out ?" *' Yes, 
George. He said he was going to the next 
time you showed your face in our house." 


Two Brooklyn men were speaking the 
other day about the theater, when one said 
to the other: “ By the way, Briggs, do you 
say parkay or parket?" ‘ Well," said 
Briggs, ‘‘to tell you the truth, I generally 
say family circle.” 


In. this department we give short reviews of moh 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readert 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It із our wish to notice the 
better class of booka issuing from the press, and we 
invitePpublishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
vupply any of those noticed. = 
Lire AND Deatu or Jay Gouin, AND How 

He Mane His Мпллохв. 16mo. pp. 208. 


J. 8. Ogilvie, Publisher. New York. 


Scarcely have the doors of the elegant 
mausoleum which he had built at Wood- 
lawn Cemetery, closed upon the multi-mil- 
lionaire when we are called to note the 
appearance of a biography. The author's 
name ia not given, and a cursory glance 
indicates a treatment that is characterized 
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by а spirit that is certainly independent. 


Yet how much the author actually knew of 
the life and spirit of the great financial 
operator beyond what could be gleaned 
from the current press we may not say. It 
is the business career of the man that is 
considered mainly and that in the light of 
Wall street. This statement will furnish 
the reader a sufficient clue to the book’s 
nature we think. 


Tae Love or тне Мовір. А Boox or RE- 
Ligious Mrprration. By Mary Emity 
Case. Tue CENTURY Co., PUBLISHERS, 
N. Y. 

The chaste appearance of this little vol- 
ume is quite in keeping with the senti- 
ments it expresses, The author disclaims 
all intention to argue or dogmatize, and 
merely presents a number of reflections 
which are evidently the product of a nature 
earnest and devout, yet free from that 
asceticism which ignores the healthful 
pleasures of this life. On the contrary, she 
teaches that there is a proper and legiti- 
mate love of the beautiful in our material 
world, which should be appreciated as sug- 
gestive of the divine beauty and power 
from which it emanates; and that by thus 
recognizing the ‘symbols of moral graces, 
we are enabled the more rapidly to acquire 
those qualities ourselves. 


Саіміхоговт. By Автнок MacDonarp. 
12мо, oLotH, 416 PP., wirH BIBLIOGRAPHY 
or Crime, gro. $2. New Yonx, Lonpon, 
AND Toronto: Foxx & WaGNALLsS Com- 
PANY. 

This fresh work is a compendious review 
of the melancholy phases of human life and 
character embraced under the above title. 
It is a digest of observations and phenomena 
relating to the physiology and psyehology 
of those who render themselves habitually 
subject to penal law. It may be said in 
general that the science of crime and crim- 
inals opens up a vast field of great interests, 
not only to the scholar who investigates 
causes and sequences, classes and peculiari- 
ties, but to the ordinary thoughtful man 
who, recognizing the awful effects of crime, 
and realizing something of the vast number 
of criminals, desires to know of these phe- 
nomena in their relations to society. Modern 
enlightenment insists that while the punish- 
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ment of criminals is necessary for the pro- 
tection of life and property, the prevention 
of crime is the true desideratum. To effect 
this, as far as possible, is the great problem 
of the anthropologist and humanitarian. To 
find and analyze the causes, and then remove 
them, is the only scientific solution of this 
problem. 

Heretofore, the works upon this branch 
of science have been in the main such as 
only students would appreciate; but in this 
volume we have a scholarly treatment of 
the subject, the result of years of expert 
study and research, and also a popular 
treatment by which the subject is brought 
within the comprehension of those not 
specialists. 

The array of data is very interesting. 
Drawn as it is from so many points of view, 
and including as it does comparative 
studies of the disposition of the lower 
criminals to ‘‘ normal ” criminal acts, sig- 
nalizing as it does the fundamental causes 
of vice and crime, this book claims the 
attention of all who have relation to the 
moral improvement of society, as by its 
study they will obtain clues to the manner 
in which effort of definite and practical 
sort may be organized for the early removal, 
at least, of those more conspicuous causes 
and incentives to vice and evil doing that 
disgrace modern civilization. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL'8 TOUR 1н SCOTLAND. 
By Tomas CHALMERS, А.В. — боре 
Printing AND Pusrsame Co., Lovis- 
VILLE. Prior, $1. 

Alexander Campbell was a courageous, 
earnest, energetic man, the founder of a 
Christian sect known sometimes as Camp- 
bellism. His followers after him have been 
likewise earnest people, and, no doubt, will 
be greatly pleased to learn that their in- 
teresting articles, first published in the 
Guide by Mr. Chalmers, describing Mr. 
Campbell’s tour in Scotland, can now be 
purchased in book form. They have been 
carefully revised, and in an introductory a 
brief account is given of the subjects, life, 
and of the doctrines which he promulgated 
—“the return to а more ‘ primitive evan- 
gelical faith.’” 

An excellent steel engraving of Mr. 
Campbell adorns the work. 
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Special to Correspondents. 


Wants ‘‘ CHAPTER AND Воок.”—А New 
Jersey correspondent is very desirous that 
we should append to our communications 
in this department a reference to the ** book” 
where the information we may have given 
may be found. As most of the matter of 
our answers is not derived from any book, 
but rather the deductions from personal 
observation or experience, it is impossible 
to gratify his very reasonable wish. In 
those cases, however, in which we are de- 
pendent upon recognized authority, we 
can, of course, make mention of the work 
from which our information is derived. 


Brain oF Плот AND Wisk Man.—Ques- 
tion—Doesthe histology, or organicquality, 
of the brain of an idiot differ from that of 
a Webster? That is, can their relative 
coarseness or fineness be distinguished 
under the microscope? J. B. K. 


Answer—Certainly there is a difference, 
otherwise there would be an effect without 
& cause. Inthe brains of idiots the organ- 
ization is less complex in a general way, 
and the minute structures are much less 
sharply defined. In the highly intellectual 
men the cerebral convolutions are deeper, 
more numerous, more compactly folded and 
more closely woven as regards the texture. 


Тнк New York AssociATION or GRADU- 
ATRS.— he last meeting of this society, 
which was held February 6, was especially 
interesting and encouraging. The weather 
was indescribably disagreeable, büt the 
hall was well filled, and the audience were 
certainly repaid for their trouble in coming. 
The lecture by the the Rev. J. A. Trimmer, 
B.D., of Jersey City, was delightful as an 
entertainment and exceedingly rich in food 
for thought. The theme was, “Is Life 
Worth Living?” The speaker showed a re- 
markable familiarity with the great repre- 
sentatives of both the optimistic and pessi- 
mistic schools, and his treatment of the 
subject was scholarly inevery sense. Asa 
speaker, Mr. Trimmer, is clear, forcible, 
deeply earnest and thoroughly pleasing. 
Не has also a very penetrating, logical 
mind, which should render him successful 
in his chosen calling. The address was 
followed by considerable discussion of 
a lively and interesting nature. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Le Progres Medical (Medical Progress), weekly 
Paris—Late numbers have Interesting clinical 
demonstrations in dermography that explain 
some of the hitherto curious and mysterious 
phenomena of skin marking. 


The Century for February is adorned by a 
frontispiece representing Tennyson in his man- 
hood's prime, from & photograph which was pre- 
ferred by the poet and his family to all bis other 
likenesses. It accompanies a beautifully written 
article by Henry Van Dyke, D.D, entitled “The 
Voice of Tennyson.” Hut the most interesting 
feature in this number is ** Leaves from the Auto- 
biography of Salvini,” in which tbe tragedian 
gives charming sketches of Rachel, Ristori, and 
other eminent persons with whom he was asso- 
ciated while climbing the ladder of fame. “іе 
in the Malay Peninsula,” '*Stray Leaves from a 
Whaleman's Log" and “An Art Impetus in 
Turkey " are also attractively illustrated, espe- 
cially the last named. The Rev. Dr. Gladden, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison and Mr. T. B. Aldrich are among 
the other contributors, 


“From Venice to the Gross-Venedlger," by the 
Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, is the opening contribution in 
Scribner's Magazine for February. There is 
another Italian paper by Е. Н. and E. W. Blash- 
field, on ** Тһе Florentine Artist," and further 
attention is given to Italian art by Frederic 
Crowinshield. Mrs. Burnett, the rquis de 
Chambrun, Octave Thanet, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
and Mr. T. R. Sullivan are the other writers. 


Scientific American, weekly—Illustrated. Muon 
& Co., New York. 


Harper's Weekly—Illustrated and Influential in 
political and social affairs. New York. 


Christian Advocate, weekly—Eastern organ of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. New York. 


Christian Thought, bi-Inonthly—February num- 
ber received. Treats of Man's Responsibility, The 
Lanor Problem, Sensational Preaching, kc. New 

ork, 


In Harper's Magazine for February, Annie Fields 
writes entertuiningly of Whittier, under the title 
** Notes of Пів Life and of His Friendships.” Sev- 
eral portraits of the patriot t are given, which 
wiii interest students of phrenology. Another 
contribution of similar character by John W. 
Chadwick, is ‘*Recollections of George Willlam 
Curtis," with portraits representing him at dif- 
ferent periods of his life. '*New Orleans, our 
Southern Capital," by Julia Ralph, is another 
leading illustrated feature, and the remaining 
articles include a variety of subjects, 


The Cosmopolitan for February opens with an 
interesting flluatrated account of Monte Carlo, 
Aphica, 


һу C. Н. Farnham. But thereare two bi 
sketches, one of Blaine, by T. C. Crawford, and 
one of Lord Beaconsfield, by Adam Badeau, which 
are of unusuai value, Mr. Badeau's grasp of the 
character and methods of the ambitious English 

litician is masterful, and his description exceed- 
ogly fascinating. 


Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature—Feb- 
ruary. Twenty selections from current publica- 
tlong. New York, 


Lippincott's Magazine for February contains 
the uaual varlety of prose, poetry, biography, etc. 


Werner's Magazine, monthly, a [ойга of ex- 
pression, vocal and physical. New York. 


The Brooklyn Medical Journal—Dra, Raymond, 
Bailey, Hutchinson, Browning and Hutchins, 
Brooklyn, 


The Popular Science Monthly for March, just 
received, contains an especially interestin, 
article, entitled **The Story of a Colony for Epe 
leptics," by Edith Sellers. Other valuable rs 
&re by Prof. C. M. Weed, Grant Allen, Prof. Hen- 
derson, В. T. Hill, Col. А. B. ЕШа, and others. 
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HIS is a strong character, con- 
nected with a sensitive, intense, 
enduring, but not very strong bodily 
constitution. He is tall, thin and wiry; 
like an umbrella frame, strong and 
enduring for the amount of material of 
which it is composed. The brain is the 
most conspicuous feature of the organ- 
ization. The head, which we judge to 
be 23 inches in circumference, rises high 
from the opening of the ear, and it is 
also lofty above the eye. Sometimes a 
head is high on a line drawn from one 
ear to that of tbe other over the top, and 
it slopes down and becomes pinched and 
narrow in front. Such a man will have 
a great deal of character, but not much 
talent. He will be headstrong and 
proud, perhaps severe, but he wil] lack 
the sympathy, theingenuity, the imagi- 
nation, the logic, the comprehensive 
ness of mind, and retentiveness of 
memory. There are heads that wear 
large hats, but tbe largeness is mainly 
developed in the region of the propensi- 
ties, pride, prudeace, policy and per- 
versity of temper. But this head is 
amply rounded and massive in front, 
and it is not wanting in the central and 
posterior portions. 
The word intellect expresses more of 
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what Dr. Abbott is than any other. 
That embraces perception, memory, 
analysis, logic and intuition, and the 
power of expression. He is a thinker 
par excellence. His large Comparison 
enables him to dissect a topic into fibre; . 
and then his logic enables him to braid 
the fibreas we do a whip lash, and give 
it another form of power. 

He has large Mirthfulness. He sees 
the incongruities and absurdities in 
people's reasonings or in their conduct. 
He must be good in repar!ee, not neces- 
sarily a joker, but he responds some- 
times in a quiet way to the utter van- 
quishment of his adversary, yet ihe 
adversary will laugh. 

This is a bright intellect, not merely 
strong like a trip hammer, and it has 
brilliancy, alacrity and criticism. It is 
more like a piano than like a bass 
drum. 

He has large Constructiveness, which 
has less to do with the combination of 
things physical in the way of mech- 
anism than in the combination of 
thoughts, statements, arguments and 
mental forces that minister to results. 
A complex intellectual problem is not 
mysterious and confusing to him ; he 
comprehends it. Then he devises the 
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means to make abstract things 
practical, available and appreciable. 
He has a disposition to simplify truth 
rather than to pile it up in masses that 
astonish and amaze without that analyt- 
ical definition that makes it under- 
stood. When we look at a brick wall 
half a mile off itis a great red mass, in 
one solid piece like the Rock of Gib- 
raltar, but when we approach it nearer 
we see there are courses and tiers, and 
these tiers and courses are divided into 
sections eight inches long ; so the mass 
is defined ; the sum total is reduced to 
its constituent elements or factors. It 
seems but play to a man likethis to take 
a great knotty subject that has puzzled 
thinkers and expounders for ages and 
disintegrate it, show its constituents, 
makeit simple. The greatness consists 
in comprehending the massive subject, 
and the skill consists in defining and 
illustrating it so that the common 
thinker sees it in a new light. Con- 
structiveness, Causality and Compari- 
gon are the organs that do this work, 
but Ideality and Spirituality enable him 
to appreciate the theme. 

The height of the front part of the 
top-head shows large Benevolence. It 
gives a beneficent feeling, the tendency 
to do service that shall be lasting. He 
may not hand out a dole to a beggar 
unnecessarily as readily perhaps as his 
sympathetic predecessor would have 
done; but he has a wonderful insight 
into human character. He reads men 
like a book; those whoare total strangers. 
If anybody gets the best of him, or the 
blind side of him, it is those he has 
learned to love and respect, and whose 
errors of judgment may lead them to 
ask more than is proper. 

Spirituality being strong gives him a 
theoretic insight into moral topics. 
Sometimes theological people talk about 
spiritualizing subjects. He has the 
power to logisticize and spiritualize, to 
take the local framework of the truth 
and to see algo its inner and beneficent 
elements as well. 
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Hope seems to be strong. He dares to 
undertake a good deal that another man 
with equally large Caution might hesi- 
tate to do. He is prudent; he is eco- 
nomical. He has a sense of value ; and 
as a business man he would take good 
care of the financial side of his affairs. 
He has belief in financial integrity as 
regards business, but it is subordinate 
to the morallaw. He would naturally 
think that men who were trying to 
square their lives with the higher equi- 
ties and spiritualities of life ought to be 
honest and truthful in the common 
daily affairs. A sharp business trick by 
& man who professes to be amenable 
to the higher laws of living might be 
understood by him to be in accordance 
witha given mental make up,but, never- 
theless, it would seem very incongruous. 
With his Acquisitiveness, he understands 
business principles better than many 
clergymen, and would appreciate the 
temptation that financial prospects 
might present to a man who sought to 
be true and faithful; yet with his large 
Conscientiousness, Veneration, Benevo- 
lence and Spirituality he would be able 
to raise himself above the temptation, 
and perhaps, at the same time, feel a 
spirit of leniency toward one who was 
not so well endowed in the moral ele- 
ments. He has logic enough and reason- 
ing power to understand that a man 
may be one sided in his mental makeup, 
possessing strong temptations to do 
that which is not according to rectitude, 
and alternately be honestly enthusiastic 
in his religious emotion and be true to 
his nature in his religious manifesta. 
tions. Men can have strong passions, 
and sometimes yield tothem. They may 
have strong religious emotion, and 
generally carry these above the lower 
temptations of life; but if they fall out 
by the way, they may cry out as one 
did of old: '*O wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” Great natures are apt 
to have great defects or excesses in cer- 
tain sides of the character. 
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A side view of this head would show 
the major part of the brain forward of 
the ears; and if a line weredrawn from 
the centre of Causality to the centre of 
Cautiousness it would show an ample 
elevation upward, a filling out, a round- 
ing of the top head indicative of the 
higher moral senses. 

His legal training working with such 
an analytical and crisp intellect as his, 
gives him the ability io present his 
moral topics in a more clear and vig- 
orous light than most quiet speakers 
and writers are able io do. He has a 
vivid imagination, but it does not get 
out of the logical harness. To him, 
intellect is as ballast to the ship; while 
the sails of imagination may be filled 
with heavenly breezes the ballast keeps 
the hull steady. Therefore intellectually 
he is able tosail pretty close to the wind; 
that is to say, work up against the wind, 
taking advantage of the opposition and 
converting it into head way. 

He must bea very able debater, and 
the clearness and vigor of his statements 
will be found everywhere in his writ- 
ings. Не can find fault with people; at 
the same time he does not do it in a 
way to exasperate them. His opponents 
will accept his criticisms and smile at 
their own defeat because it is so fairly 
done, so good naturedly accomplished. 

There are many other points we wight 
bring out advantageously if we had our 
hands on his head. If hislife and health 
are spared until man's allotted three 
score and ten, he will continue to rise, 
broaden and establish his claim to in- 
tellectual supremacy among his com- 
peers as a teacher in the natural ethics 
of the higher life. If he had more body, 
more blood, more impulsiveness, he 
would be a more popular orator and 
meet the wishes and inspire the admira- 
tion of the middle and lower lines of 
human development; and yet, where 
he has personal contact he allies people 
to him very intimately and becomes an 
elder brother and master in that tield. 

NELSON BIZER. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott was born in Rox- 
bury, Mass., December 18, 1885. In 
1853 he was graduated at the University 
of the City of New York, after which 
he studied law, and in 1856 entered into 
partnership with his brothers Benjamin 
V. and Austin. Finding the legal pro- 
fession uncongenial, he studied theol- 
ogy with his uncle, the Rev. John 8. 
C. Abbott, and in 1860 began his labors 
in the ministry. His first charge was 
at Terre Haute, Ind., теге he remained 
until, in 1865, he was chosen secretary 
of the American Union (Freedmen's) 
Commission. This office called him to 
New York City, and occupied him until 
1868. A year later he devoted himself 
especially to literary and journalistic 
work in connection with Harper’s pub- 
lications, butit was as editor of the Chris- 
tian Union in after years that his name 
became familiar in religious literature. 
On the Christian Union he was asso- 
ciated with Henry Ward Beecher, and 
after that distinguished preacher's death 
he became chief editor, and later his 
successor in Plymouth Church. He is 
the author of several well. known re- 
ligious works, and wields a very 
marked influence among the intellect. 
ual classes in the American church. 

Dr. Abbott has given nota little atten- 
tion to the study of the human mind, as 
his philosophical type of organization 
would incline him to do. Like the 
great man to whose place he was called 
after the former's death, he discusses the 
relations of man to his Creator in the 
light of his mental constitution, and 
employs the facts of science to illustrate 
his propositions, It may also be news 
to some of our readers to learn that 
he is the author of a small book devoted 
to the subject of Luman nature. An 
abstract of a sermon preached by Dr. 
Abbott a few months ago, and printed 
on the next page, aptly shows his 
familiarity with the subject, and in- 
dieates the power that such familiarity 
may impart to preaching. 
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TURNING SIN INTO RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS.* 

“The writers of the Old Testament 
were spiritual geniuses. They were 
voices through which God spoke to the 
world. Thereis danger that we shall read 
the Bib!e too literally, because danger 
that we shall stop at the letter, and not 
get behind the letter tothat which wasin 
the thought of the writer ; there is still 
further danger that we shall not get 
behind the thought of the writer tothat 
which was in the thought of God ; but 
there is no danger that we shall ever 
read the Bible promises as meaning 
more than they appear to mean. The 
danger of literalism is a danger of be- 
littling, not of enlarging ; danger that 
we shall halt at the word of the poet and 
not see the mind of the poet—still less 
the mind of God that lies back even of 
the mind of the poet. 

" Whatisasint Notthe deed that is 
done, not the outward thing, but the 
spirit and the motive that it springs out 
of. It is not the prinking before the 
glass that is sinful ; itis the vanity that 
makes the little girl prink before the 
glass that is sinful. It is not the good 
dinner that is sinful; it is the gluttony 
thatissinful. Itis not the energy and 
assiduity and skill in acquisition that is 
sinful ; it is the covetousness that lies 
back of that and inspires it and makes 
it mean that is sinful. Itis not what I 
have done that із sinful. Itis I myself, 
it is that which is within me—that is the 
sin. And so the question in my soul 
and in your soul, I am sure, is this: 
How shall the evil in me be made good ? 
Is there no way? We do not ordinarily 
think so. We say, Oh, if I could get 
rid of this vanity, of this pride, of this 
passion, of this ambition! But God 
says, I have something better for you ; 
you are not to get rid of your vanity, 
your pride, your passion, your ambi- 


*Preached by Dr. Lyman Abbott at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. 

Text—Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord; Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow ; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.—Isaiah 
i., 18. 
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tion; I am going to turn them into 
goodness for you; your sins, the things 
that are in you that you hate, they 
themselves are to be turned about, 
transformed, made powers for benefi- 
cence, made powers for glorificati'n. 
There is not a faculty or power in man, 
no matter how hign and noble it is, that 
may not drag him down. What а God- 
given faculty is that power of conscience 
that sets a standard to a man and brings 
him to it and holds himthere! Buthow 
cruel it has been! It built the Inquisi- 
tion and lighted the fires of persecution. 
What a magnificent faculty is religious 
faith, that Jifts a man uptoward heaven 
and brings him face to face with God ! 
But if it were not for the power of faith 
there never would have been super- 
stition in the world. How it has dragged 
men down! What a sublime and 
glorious faculty.is hope! How it buoys 
men up and carries them throu,h the 
storm! And yet you business men 
know that there is no more common 
cause of bankruptcy than too great 
hopefulness: men making promises 
that they never can fulfill, and have no 
good reason of being able to fulfill. 
Hope has ruined more men in business 
than any other faculty, I suppose. 

"It is a good thing to have a good 
appetite; a good thing to have an enjoy- 
ment of the animal nature. God gave 
the animal nature to be enjoyed. The 
animal nature itself can be lifted up, 
transformed. You remember what 
Fowler said of Henry Ward Beecher— 
‘He is a splendid animal.’ If that had 
been all that could have been said of 
him, it would have been a very sorry 
compliment; but it was a very great 
testimony as far as it went. A man is 
a better man for being asplendid animal 
if he has a splendid soul to match, than 
if he is a poor animal. Acquisitive- 
ness! The love of money is the root of 
all kinds of evil. Yes, but the love of 
money is the root of a great many kinds 
of good. Thelove of money sharpens 
the edge of the assassin's knife, incites 
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the burglar and the thief, has produced 
predatory warfare and murders without 
end, but the love of money has set the 
evginery of the world in motion. It 
has built railroads ; it has operated fac- 
tories; it has carried on commerce ; it 
has built up a great material civiliza- 
tion. Pluck that acquisitiveness out of 
the human soul and what would become 
of all material prosperity ? 

* Pride—what a wall itis! But what 
an armor! what a protection! The 
Bible does not pluck pride out of men: 
no, it stimulates pride ; it rouses men to 
a larger and a higher pride. It appeals to 
men who are proud in alow sphere, and 
calls upon them to be proud in a larger 
and higher sphere. You are sons of 
God, it says; you are kings and priests 
unto God : walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith you are called. ‘You are 
gods,’ that is the language in the Bible. 
You are gods—that is the appeal which 
the Bible makes to pride, to self-esteem, 
in man. It transforms him witha larger 
and a diviner self-esteem. If ever a 
man was proud, it was Paul; if ever a 
man was self-contained, it was Paul; if 
ever a man walked in the strength of 
his own assured confidence in himself, 
it was Paul; so that when that light 
struck on Paul, and the voice spoke to 
him, he stood up unawed and replied, 
What do you want of me? When he 
started on his missionary tour, he says, 
I did not confer with any one. I did not 
ask any authority from apostle or any 
one else; I started off my own account. 
And that pride of Paul did not disap- 
pear when he was converted. Not at 
all. That same self. confidence remained 
with him, a new quality, a transformed 
quality. When the mob caught him in 
the Temple courts and beat him, and 
was about to destroy him, and he was 
rescued just aslife was to have been 
taken from him, he stood on the tower 
stairs and asked leave: May I speak to 
the mob? "There was the same strong, 
self-contained, heroic pride of char. 
acter ; and yet not the same, but that 
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pride of character transformed and 
glorified. 

* Courage! What is that? Analyze it 
and see. It is not all combativeness. It 
is not fighting for fighting’s sake. No! 
No man ever yet had hero blood in him 
unless he had caution in him. The . 
same thing that makes a man a coward 
makes him courageous. I think it 
was Wellington who, to one who 
boasted, ‘I never knew fear,’ replied, 
‘Then you never knew courage.’ Ire- 
member sitting once on the porch of 
General Howard's house at West Point. 
A sham battle was being fought by the 
West Point cadets, and as we looked at 
it General Howard said, ‘I can take no 
pleasure in that sight; I never see it 
that Ido not shrink from it, that I do 
not think of the horrible scenes that I 
have scen on the battle field. The very 
thought he shrank from; and yet, when 
impelled by the high motives of love of 
country and love of liberty, he went 
into the battle. This it was that made 
him a hero. If he had noshrinking, he 
would not have been a hero. 

* Approbativeness ! a great vice and 
a great virtue. A man says, I am so 
weak, I care so much for the opinion of 
my fellow-men, I am so carried this 
way and that by public opinion, and 
change my complexion like the chame- 
leon with every society I go into! Yes, 
that is a weakness; and yet that very 
weakness may be made an element of 
strength. For if a man does not eare 
what people think, neither does he care 
for what they feel. The secret of sym- 
pathy is approbativeness. The secret of 
sympathy is the desire to be at one with 
others, and the sympathetic man is in- 
spired by a great desire to be thought 
well of by his fellow-men. That is the 
starting-point; and tbat starting-point 
of approbativeness, that desireto be well 
ihought of by others, may be so turned, 
80 directed, so transformed, that it be- 
comes a great power. 

“ And what is true of the individual 
character is true of past history. Alla 
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man's past may be a motive power to 
aid him in his future. His blunders, his 
errors, his sins, as well as his successes 
and his victories, ought to add force to 
his life. Paul was educated to be a 
preacher of liberty because he was edu- 
cated in the school of the Pharisees. 
Augustine was educated to be a preacher 
of purity because he was educated in the 
atmosphere of sensualism. Gough was 
educated to be an apostle of temperance 
because he was educated in the school 
of self-indulgence. Beecher was edu- 
cated to be a preacher of the love of 
God because he was educated in a New 
England Puritan theology, which 
thought that God was wrath. We do 
not know truth until we have seen error; 
we do not know liberty until we have 
seen the prison; we do not know right- 
eousness until we have wrestled with 
temptation. The whole progress of the 
human race has been just this; a prog- 
ress up through temptation and wrest- 
ling into a higher life, into a larger life, 
into a virtue which is better than inno- 
cence, into strength thatcomes by temp- 
tation, that comes even by falling. 
"This Sunday morning I urge you to 
give yourself to God because you have 
in you that which is undivine and 
noi divine. You have no virtues to 
bring, you say. Well, bring your vices. 
You are proud. You are not proud 
enough ! that is the trouble with you. 
Exalt your pride; realize that pride of 
circumstance and condition is a mean, 
low pride; that no pride is truly pride 
that does not lay hold on God himself and 
make you realize that you are his child. 
You care for what people think, and 
you wish you could get rid of appro- 
bativeness. You mistake. You do not 
care enough for what people think; nor 
for what the right people think, Care 
for what the best and noblest think ! 
Care also for what God thinks; and 
when you have those two in one, you 
have approbativeness glorified. When 
your approbativeness makes you say, 1 
waat tostand well with the angels,I want 
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to stand well with thepure, and the high, 
and the noble, I want to stand well with 
God himself, and then sayI wanttostand 
well with my neighbors—you have а 
sympathy that can take hold of man with 
this hand,and of God withtbat hand,and 
can bring man and God together. Or 
you are acquisitive. You are not to get 
rid of your acquisitiveness. You are 
only to make it rational, reasonable, in- 
telligent. You are to acquire that you 
may use; you are to go on with all the 
power of industry, only so gathering 
that what you have gathered may serve 
you and your race and the world and 
God. You are passionate, quick, im- 
pulsive, easily given to wrath. What 
shall you do with it? Tame it, conquer 
it, harness it. Do not rake the fire out 
from under the boiler; keep the steam in 
the boiler. you want it—all you have. 
Be angry! and sin not. There is not 
a weakness that cannot be made a 
strength; there is not a poverty that 
cannot be made a wealth; there is not a 
hindrance tbat cannot be made an in- 
spiration. The sun is kept alive by the 
matter which is cast into thesun but not 
destroyed, and out of that blazing orb, 
that gathers into itself all the matter 
that comes within its reach, there issue 
forth the rays of light that vivify and 
illumine the earth. God takesour very 
vices and out of them makes radiance 
and lightand warmth-giving." 


IT is because so few havedefinite goals 
before them that so many fail; it is be- 
cause so many aim at impossibilitiesthat 
80 few succeed; it is because there is too 
much wishing for success, with so little 
unremitted striving after it, that so 
many end with wishing; it is because 
there is too much eagerness for speedy 
triumph that so many end in defeat. 


" REPROAOHING ourselves or others for 
past mistakes is a useless cruelty. Leesons 
for wise well-doing in the future is tbe 
‘more excellent way.'" 
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A PHRENOGRAPH OF FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD. 
FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


ATURE has been exceedingly 
kind to this gentleman in many 
ways. He is six feet and one inch in 
height, and weighs a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. His flesh is as 
firm as that of a professional athlete, 
and he does not appear to carry an 
ounce of lymph or adipose lissue. 
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ing shells, but nerves the heart and 
hand for deeds of duty in all places and 
at all times. 

His movements, intonations, and 
glances all bespeak activity, energy, 
and industry. There is nothing nega- 
live or passive in any of the bodily con- 
tours, and the figure would delight a 


FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD. 


He has a very soldierly bearing, but 
not of the sort which comes merely from 
military exercises or familiarity with 
scenes of bloodshed and battle. It is 
rather a native grace of manly motion 
which needs no drill, and the expression 
of an innate courage which not only 
smiles amid whistling bullets and burst- 
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sculptor as a model for masculine 
strength. The prominent nose which is 
almost Roman, also suggests great force. 
But when we closely inspect the other 
facial lineaments and the configuration 
of the brain, we discover a remarkable 
amount of femininity. Indeed, on the 
psychical plane he has a predominance 
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of womanly instincts and those rapid 
processes of ratiocination often errone- 
ously called intuitions, together with 
certain actual susceptibilitiis to com- 
munications which enter at the elbows, 
80 to speak, in the possession of which 
the gentler sex has always stood first. 

Mr. Crawford’s temperament, re 
garded from the anatomical point of 
view, would be called the mental mo- 
tive, since the cerebral, muscular and 
osseous systems are in the ascendency. 
But as to the influence exerted by the 
fluid ‘secretions, we may include in this 
instance a very strong infusion of the 
sanguine element, the indices of which 
are in the enormous chest, the ruddy 
complexion, the blue eyes and light 
brown hair. 

In the general pose of the head and 
the cast of the features, especially in the 
prominence of the middle third of the 
face, are the marks of a superior ances- 
try ; of progenitors who were ambitious 
and successful. There are no lines of 
fear; no traces of cunning, malice, 
envy, avarice, or cruelty such as are 
evolved from conditions of slavish toil 
Oppression and deprivation. This is an 
open countenance which seems to be a 
legacy from generations whose natures 
expanded under prosperity and who 
outgrew the scars acquired in the early 
struggle for existence. 

From such a constitution we should 
expect reasonable enjoyment in the ex- 
ercise of: the feelings and sentiments, 
without great depth of passion or ex- 
travagance of emotion ; and brilliancy, 
versatility, facility, practicality, and 
availability of talent rather than pro- 
found originality or predilection for 
purely abstract studies. Such a superb 
physical structure demands opportuni- 
ties for direct and active communion 
with nature, while the eager intellectual 
powers impart a certain sympathy for 
sedentary pursuits and the artificialities 
of book lore. Thus there are here com- 
bined the elements of the traveler and 
the writer, in both of which capacities 
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Mr. Crawford has become distinguished 
like Bayard Taylor, Edwin Arnold, and 
Lew Wal'ace, in several countries. 

The circumference of his head is 22% 
inches, which, considering the height of 
the crown, indicates about the usual 
volume of brain possessed by men of 
eminence in literature and art, and in 
size is second only to such intellectual 
giants as Bismarck, Gladstone and 
Beecher. As to balance, it presents no 
more departures from perfect symmetry 
than is the rule with men and women of 
marked ability, and his peculiarities are 
favorable to his special work; the defi- 
ciences relating for the most part to the 
developments characteristic of the typi- 
cal masculine brain. 

From the top of the ear a horizontal 
line to the rear of the back head shows 
a very marked endowment of the femi- 
nine instinct to protect the young. This 
faculty is quite conspicuous in actors, 
poets, painters, and literary men as a 
class, the obvious reason for which 
is that they strongly resemble their 
mothers As the courier of woman's 
message to the world, or her normal 
mental working tools, are the sympa- 
thetic, imaginative and perceptive ele- 
ments of the mind, rather than the pas- 
sional or philosophical, it follows that 
the fine arts come especially within her 
province, and that men who inherit 
their mentality chietly from the mother, 
will manifest not only the distinctively 
maternal phases of affection, but are 
likely also to be attracted to the domain 
of art in preference to commerce, philos- 
ophy, statecraft or war. 

In the color and quality of his con- 
jugal love, Mr. Crawford will also 
show the delicacy and tenderness 
characteristic of the feminine nature. 
However, as to Friendship, he is con- 
structed on a principle which favors 
variety rather than unity, or diversion 
rather than concentration, so that as 
the brain centre relating to adhesiveness 
is of only average development, we may 
be sure that he will not require a par- 
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ticular set of individuals at his side on 
all occasions. Still, this will not pre- 
vent him from forming enduring alli- 
ances with congenial persons on other 
grounds than those of personal prox- 
imity. 

The diameter of the head at Combat- 
iveness is not so great as we occasion- 
ally find in men who possess even less 
of this quality. But here the thoracic, 
muscular and sanguine temperamental 
elements all tend to create a surplus of 
vital force which finds an agreeable out- 
let in some kind of warfare, innocentor 
otherwise as the tastes or ‘circumstances 
may determine. A strong will, with 
moderate sensibilities to fear, assist also 
in this case in producing a spirit of en- 
terprise, so that thecharacter is practic- 
ally very courageous. 

The height of the central top-head on 
a line with the ears is very considerable 
at Firmness, and in this combination it 
will be persevering energy rather than 
contrariness or obstinacy. Destruc- 
tiveness is full, but not likely to assert 
itself spontaneously. Just below the ver- 
tex, in the median line, there is a defec- 
tion && Continuity, so that while the 
active temperament and large Firmness 
insure great capacity for work, there 
will always be a dislike for monotony. 
Such a man will prefer speedy methods, 
and if his labors are frequently inter- 
rupted, he will not become confused. 
He will sometimes finish a task at a 
single sitting, however, simply in order 
to obtain his release the more quickly, 
and those who observe him may per- 
haps conclude that he works consecu- 
tively and patiently from first choice. 
Moderate Continuity renders the literary 
style crisp, terse, and clear, as may be 
observed in most French and American 
writers, and of which the subject of our 
present analysis affords a good example. 

The head is much narrower a little 
above and forward of the ears at Acquis- 
itiveness and Secretiveness than the 
temporal expansion shown in his por- 
traits would suggest. He will seek 
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money only for the comforts it pro- 
cures, and unless there is a strong 
reason for concealment, he will deal 
openly and under his true colors. On 
this account, asa novelist he should ex- 
cel in brilliant narration rather than in 
weaving a thick, somber veil of mystery. 

Caution is only fairly developed, and 
the crown rises to a symmetrical but not 
conspicuous height at Approbativeness 
and Self Esteem. Thereis also a reason- 
able degree of Conscientiousness, but 
the combination leans more toward 
mercy than justice. 

The coronal region is well arched at 
Veneration and Spirituality, which, in 
this temperament, will aid in the devel- 
opment of poetic sentiment, appreciation 
of the weird and romantic, and in other 
ways will color the thought without 
controlling it. Benevolence, Imitation, 
Mirthfulness, Ideality, Suavity, and Hu- 
mau Nature, or the sense of cliaracter, . 
all coatribute largely to produce the 
elevated sincipital region, the last 
named being probably the strongest of 
the group. 

The upper forebead is very full in the 
centre at Comparison, which denotes 
fine analytical, critical and didactic 
powers; facility in the use of metaphors 
aud other means of illustration, also 
nice discrimination in selecting words. 
But laterally from this mesial develop- 
ment, Causality is somewhat retiring. 
He can be philosophical if stimu- 
lated by external influences, but his 
voluntary impulse would be to gather, 
classify and chronicle facts rather than 
to trace their remote causal relations. 

In the lower frontal convolutions, 
however, the brain is exceedingly active. 
The perceptives are nearly all large, 
Eventuality and Locality being perhaps 
the most influential. The width at the 
temples also shows music and superior 
mechanical ingenuity. The projection 
of the eyes beyond the line of the cheek 
bone is very marked, and perfectly 
agrees with his well-known phenomenal 
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memory of words, and fluency in both 
oral and chirographic expression. 

On the whole, the forehead may lack 
the repose which belongs to such origi- 
nal authors as Goethe, Ruskin, or Her- 
bert Spencer, but to illustrate the ideal 
high-class journalist or novelist, it 
would probably be impossible to find a 
better type. 

EDGAR OC. BEALL, M. D. 


Francis Marion Crawford is 88 years 
of age, and was born in Italy, at the 
Baths of Lucca. His father, who was 
a New Yorker by birth, and of Scotch- 
Irish descent, was a pupil and friend of 
Thorwaldsen, and a well-known sculp- 
tor. The mother of the novelist was one 
of the Wards of Rhode Island—an old 
and honored family, one of whom was 
Gen. Francis Marion, who was closely 
related to Charlotte Corday, and to 
whom Mr. Crawford owes his second 
Christian name. He is also a nephew 
of Julia Ward Howe. 

Few men were ever educated under 
such a varicty of circumstances. His 
first twelve years were spent chiefly in 
Rome; then he studied three years at 
Concord, N. H., returning to Rome to 
delve into mathematics. A little later 
he went to England and spent a year at 
Cambridge. Carlsruhe and German 
philosophy claimed his attention next, 
after which he returned once more to 
Italy to study Sanscrit. He also spent 
a good deal of time in India, principally 
as a journalist. But his career as a 
writer of fiction began in New York 
about eleven years ago. 

His novels, of which Mr. Isaacs is 
doubtless the most popular, are pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. of this city, 
and are of especial value for the in. 
formation they contain respecting life 
in foreign countries. 

He is an accomplished linguist, the 
husband of a beautiful wife, and the 
father of four lovely children to whom 
he is much devoted. His home is in 
Sorrento on the bay of Naples, 
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NERYOUS DISEASES NOT INCREASED 
BY CIVILIZATION 1N SCIENCE. 


R. D. G. BRINTON, of whose au- 
thority as an Anthropologist 
there can be no doubt, remarks on this 
important topic: Among the errors 
which have been diligently dissemi 
nated by physicians, who lacked etbno- 
logical information, is that which claims 
that diseases of the nervous system, ев- 
pecially those of an hysterical character, 
have greatly increased with the develop- 
ment of civilization, and are most com- 
mon in the races of highest culture. 
Both assertions are erroneous. Those 
intelligent travelers, who give the 
soundest information on this subject 
report that in uncultivated nations 
violent and epidemic nervous seizures 
are very common. Castren describes 
them among the Siberia tribes: An un- 
expected blow on the outside of a tent 
will throw its occupants into spasms. 
The early Jesuit missionaries paint ex 
traordinary pictures of epidemic ner 
vous maladies among the Troquois and 
Hurons. The Middle Ages witnessed 
scenes of this kind impossible to-day. 
In a late number of the Journal de 
Medicine, Paris, Dr. de la Tourette 
points out the frequency of true hysteria 
and hysterical seizures in the black race, 
among the Hottentots and the Caffirs of 
East Africa, and among the natives of 
Abyssinia and Madagascar. They pre- 
sent frequent cases of classical hysteri- 
cal attack, and occasional epidemics 
of chorea-mania, affecting botb sexes. 
A negress of the Soudan was lately a 
patient in the clinic of the celebrated Dr. 
Charcot in Paris, and displayed the 
symptoms characteristic of neurosis. 
Civilization, so far from increasing the 
class of maladies, is one of the most 
efficient agents in reducing them in 
numberand severity. When it is freed 
from certain elements not essential to 
it, especially religious excitement and 
competitive anxieties, it acts decidedly 
as а preventive. 
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TALENT AND CHARACTER 


THEIR STUDY AND CULTURE 
CHAPTER IV. | 


THE SKULL AND ITS RELATION TO THE BRAIN. 


and the bones are thinner, lighter and 
of finer grain. And it is not so massive 
in the base where Combativeness and 


Fig. 32. This skull is à companion 
piece for Fig. 26. It will be observed 
that the bones are lighter, less massive 


FIG. 32. —WELL BALANCED FEMALE SKULL 


Destructiveness and the selfish propen- 
Bities are developed. Having the skulls 
in our possession we study them at our 


and strong. The nasal bone is not so 
high, the cheekbone, 7, is not so massive, 
aud the mastoid, 9. is lees developed, 
and the occipital spine, 10, is smaller, leisure. 
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It will be noticed that this head has a 
beautifully rounded top, the region of 
the religious and moral sentiments is 
well developed. There is not so much 
Self-esteem as in Fig. 26. The sutures 
are very smoothly united, and there is 
less of ruggedness in its structure, es- 
pecially in the cheekbone, 7. The dif- 
ferent bones of the skull are numbered 
ım this the same as in Fig. 26. In de- 
scribing the male skull, Fig. 26, we 
mentioned the principle of bone develop- 
ment by radial fibres or spicula, as in- 
dicated at A and B on Fig. 26 to which 
we referred. 


a 


a enl 
~~ 


FIG. 33. —AN INFANT'S SKULL AT BIRTH, 


Here the formation of the frontal, 
parietal and occipted bones is repre- 
sented by radiating fibres. The central 
points where the bones commence to 
form are shown, which correspond 
to A and B in Fig. 26. The grain 
or fibre of the bone is seen to radiate 
from these centres till they reach 
corresponding fibres from the other 
bones. Between the frontal bones 
and also the parietal bones the sutures 
are distinctly seen. The edges of the 
bones approach but there is yet no 
locking together of the edges. The 
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sutures are also seen along the top- 
head but they are not yet united; in 
fact, none of the sutures are united in 
the early years of life. In the centre of 
the top-head there is a black place like 
open water in a partly frozen pond, that 
is called the great fontanelle or fountain, 
so named from the pulsations which are 
perceptible like the rising of the water 
in a fountain. Four bones approach 
this point and do not yet cover the 
space. In infancy there are always two 
frontal bones; in adult life they are 
generally united by solid ossification, 
though we have several specimens of 
skulls in the office that are not ossified, 
they are merely closed up like the other 
sutures of the skull, and show two dis- 
tinet frontal bones. The occipital bone, 
No. 3, it will be seen has its centre of 
ossification, the fibres running to meet 
the parietal bones. All anatomists un- 
derstand that the dura mater, a tough 
skin (which when dried is very much 
like a dried bladder), encloses the brain 
and in position and function is very 
like the skin which encloses the egg be- 
fore its shell is formed, since the bony 
material of the skull is developed out of 
the dura mater and formed on its surface 
as the eggshell is developed out of its 
skin. Тһе skull is formed in patches in 
separate and distinct parts. There is 
evident wisdom in that method. At 
birth, as we have shown in this infantile 
skull, the bones are separate, and pres- 
sure upon the head might throw it into 
almost any form without straining or 
breaking the bone or without serious 
injury to the brain. The infant's head 
has a soft spot, a great fontanelle which 
sometimes lasts for twelve months be- 
fore it is closed up; and there is another 
opening in the back head where the 
saggital suture unites with the lamb- 
dodal suture, and this is called the little 
fontanelle, because it is smaller than 
the one in the top head. The bones of 
the skull not being firmly united, a 
blow or à fall isa little like striking or 
dropping a paper parcel, the force of the 
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blow is not so severe as it would be if 
the skull were more solid in its develop- 
ment. Another important provision in 
the fact of the skull being composed of 
parts or sections, is, that a fracture oc- 
curring in one bone from a blow usually 
stops at the suture and the shock to the 
brain and skull would thus be much 
less than it would be if the skull were 
solid. 


Fig 34 represents the skull of a child 
with the frontal suture not yet consoli- 
dated. Perhaps one adult skull in five 
hundred has the frontal suture well de- 
fined and capable of being separated 
like the other sutures. In old age the 
sutures in some cases are solidly united. 

Fig. 35. We here present the bones of 
a skull which have been separated by 
artificial means. If a person will fill а 
well formed skull with beans or corn 
and lay it into a vessel of water so the 
corn or beans will become soaked and 
expanded, the joints of the skull will be 
opened as here represented. The frontal 
bone, 1, the parietal bone, 2, the occip- 
ital bone, 3, the temporal bone, 4, the 
nasal bone, 5, the malar bone, 6, the 
upper jaw bone, 7, the lachrymal bone, 
8, and the under jaw bone, 9, can all be 
numbered as we have numbered them 
on Fig. 26. But the numbers are mere 
guides, not a law. The sutures be- 
tween the bones are seen wide open and 
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their serrated edges like saw teeth aid in 
constituting the firm joints represented. 
Now all these bones in a child's head 


FIG, 35. — BONES ОЕ SKULL SEPARATED, 


are available to growth. An infant's 
jaw is not large enough to serve the 
processes of later life; and the first teeth 
aresmall. The jaw grows and new teeth 
come, and the whole businessis enlarged. 

Imayine then, these different bones 
being like the scales of an aligator with 
separating joints, and the bones growing 
as an aligator's scales grow. Itis the 
easiest possible thing to keep the brain 
covered, shielded and protected. People 
forget that the skull is not a prison 
house for the brain, buta protection. Hu- 
man clothes do not grow much, we have 
got to get new ones, but the skin, how- 
ever, manages to grow as fat as the boy 
does ; that is alive; clothing is an out- 
ward garment; but the skull and the 
scalp have living tissues that expand 
and grow as the increase of brain 
requires. 

Fig. 36 is a front view of the skull 
with the bones all separated. One is 
the frontal, 2 is the parietal, 3 the malar, 
4 the nasal, 5 the superior maxillary or 
upper jaw, 6, the vomer which divides 
the nasal cavity, and 7 the under jaw. 
These bones do not look as if they were 
intended to imprison anything, but 
since they are all fed by the same heart's 
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blood and nutrition they grow, they live 
and while they protect they make room 
for its occupant. 


Fig. 37 is a bottom view of the skull 
also separated. 1, is the occipital bone, 
2, 2, thetempral bones. 3, 3, the sphen- 
oid bones, 4, the ethmoid bone. 5, 5, the 
malar bones, 6, the zygomatic arch, and 
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7 shows the opening in the skull called 
the foramen magnum, meaning the 
great hole through which the spinal 
cord emerges from the cranium. In 
the edges of these bonesof the skull can 
be seen a rough serrated method of 
uniting the bones. 

People often ask how it is that the 
brain can develop, being a soft delicate 
mass, inside of such a bony box as a 
skull. It is not a bony box strictly 
speaking. When the brain is being de- 
veloped rapidly in childhood and youth 
the sutures are not united and the 
growth can take place at the sutures 
and easily meet the necessary expansion 
of the brain. But people forget that the 
bone is live matter, that it receives nu- 
trition by the blood just as the muscle 
does. A child’s thigh bone will be six 
inches long, later on it is 18 inches long; 
it is not stretched as one would stretch 
an elastic piece of rubber, but it is alive 
and grows. The finger nails grow 
larger every year, they are growing all 
the time during life. The method of 
the growth of the skull is supposed to be 
this, if the material of which it is com- 
posed is required to be removed to make 
room for the growing brain, the bony 
material is dissolved, absorbed, carried 
into general circulation and new bony 
matter is formed а little further off,'so 
as not to press upon the brain and hin- 
der its growth 

Has the reader ever peeled the bark 
off a tree in the month of May, bark 
half an inch thick and hard enough to 
crack walnuts with? Every Spring the 
bark of the tree increases in size, not by 
wedge and screw pressure, but, the sap 
flowing between the bark and wood the 
bark grows larger and leaves a space 
between itself and last year’s growth of 
wood, and a delicate creamy substance 
is deposited between that bark and the 
old wood to form the new grain of tim- 
ber. When a birch tree is peeled, and 
we know of no bark that is harder than 
that, inside of it there is a creamy sub- 
stance of half formed timber, which 
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boys like to scrape off and eat as birch, 
it is very delicate» The ross or outer 
part of the bark of trees becomes 
cracked lengthwise, it is the outside 
shell, it is dead, it is a mere coating to 
protect it against the weather; but the 
inner part of the bark, the living part, 
grows in Spring and occupies more 
room and cracks the ross, 

The analogy of the growth of ihe 
skull and other bone is like that of the 
growth of the shell of the turtle or shell 
fish. For instance, a clam shell is 
harder than the human skull and quite 
as thick, even thicker, and if a person 
will catch two clams of the same big- 
ness, we will say that they are two 
inches in diameter, theshell will be a 
quarter of an inch thick and harder 
than a matured human shull, If one 
of these clams shall be killed, that is to 
say, opened and the shell put into a safe 
place and locked up, and the living one 
planted inside of sticks driven into the 
ground under water from which it can- 
not escape, if it be left there, for say, 
three years then taken and opened and 
killed, it will be found that the shell of 
the clam that was locked up three years 
ago will go right inside of his shell and 
shut up nicely. Now every part of that 
shell has been reorganized over and 
over; it has been solid all the time, and 
yet every particle of it has been dissol- 
ved obsorbed and removed entirely out 
of its place, even the hinge has been re- 
organized; uow it will contain the other 
But the clam did not 
elbow its way, it did not press against 
the shell, it did not force its expansion. 
The shell grew and made room for its 
occupant and was, in fact, a living part 
of the occupant. How does the horn of 
the ox increase! It is hard and thick, 
but it grows fast. How does the hoof 
of the horse become larger from a colt 
all the way up? It does not split, it does 
not stretch, but it grows as the bark of 
the tree grows. The rapidity with 
which new bone grows when it has 
been injured or fractured is remarkable. 
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A surgeon told me of a new thigh 
bone being formed in avery few weeks. 
The thigh bone became diseased and an 
incision was made in the thigh and the 
periosteum which covers the bone was 
opened by a slit, expanded and the dis- 
eased bony matter for a distance of 
eight inches was taken out; and then 
new bony matter was deposited by the 
process of nature on the inside of the 
periosteum, as skull matter is deposited 
on the surface of the dura mater. The 
thigh bone in six weeks was sufficiently 
repaired or recovered to enable the man 
to walk. 

I had a cow that would jump any- 
thing, but the moon, in the shape of a 
fence, and in oneof her leaps she broke 
& rib and the ends slipped by about 
three quarters of an inch; and years 
afterward when she was fattened and 
kiled the piece of the carcass that en- 
closed this broken rib was corned, and 
when it was boiled I carved it and there 
I found the spot where this rib had been 
broken and slipped by ; and Nature had 
put a band of bone right around the 
lapped ends of it and also a support at 
the end of each piece so as to make it 
strong; and that mended bone we kept 
for years as a curiosity. Nature repairs 
its damages when it can. Remember 
that in the blood there is bone material 
in the form of phosphate of lime in 
solution, and wherever bone material 
requires to be nourished the blood has 
the material with which to do it ; and it 
is carried on silently, persistently and 
successfully in the skull as well as in 
every other bone in the skeleton. 

In cases of hydrocephalus, the skull 
grows and makes room for the accumu- 
lating water until the skull will contain ` 
as many as ten pints of water besides 
the brain. If the skull bone thus re- 
tires and growsso as to cover one and a 
quarter gallons of water, it certainly 
does not imprison and compress the 
brain. The blood vessels of the dura 
mater leave channels on the inside of 
every skull like the beds of rivers and 
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their smaller branches, even the fluid 
blood does not permit the growing skull 
bone to prevent its free courses. In 
fact, the skull bone itself has numerous 
blood vessels between its two plates to 
supply the means of its growth and 
change in size and form. 

If the brain requires more room in 
one particular part of an adult’s head 
than in other parts the bone is rendered 
thinner there and more plainly develops 
on the outside; so one part of the skull 
can thus be increased in size. If a person 
is very much excited in respect to any 
faculty and not so much in respect to 
others, in such a case the skull has been 
known to become exceedingly thin over 
the parts exercised, and after death by 
putting a light into the skull at the for- 
amen magnum to illuminate the inside 
of the skull this thinness of the skull is 
vividly seen. Persons sometimes are 
troubled about something, for instance, 
the subject of devotion, religion, or are 
excited in regard to property, mechan- 
nism or music, and those portions of the 
skull over the extra excited organs will 
become exceedingly thin. Sometimes a 
faculty may be considerably more active 
and vigorous and the organ larger than 
the external examination would reveal. 
When the exercise and activity are 
equal in all parts of the brain the de- 
velopment will be uniform. А physi- 
cian is sometimes confronted by inei- 
dents in which development or absorp- 
tion may have occurred beyond the 
reach of his diagnosis. 

In the next chapter we shall present 
pictures of some skullsin our possession 
on which one of our students, Robt. I. 
Brown, experimented by lighting the 
interior with electricity in a dark room 
then photographing the illuminated 
skull. It was a pretty slow, fatiguing 
process, there was so little light tomake 
the pictures by; but he made some very 
nice specimens, showing the sections of 
the head where the brain was most 
active. We could put the light into the 
skulls in a dark room and they showed 
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bright places. But photographs of 
skulls had probably.never been taken 
in that way before. We often pick up 
skulls and describe the leading charac- 
teristics by the fact of the extra thinness 
of the different parts of it. 

In old age the whole skull sometimes 
becomes very thin because the brain is 
active and bone making matter is not 
sufficiently abundant in their food to 
supply bone support, and the skull is 
partially absorbed to sustain the work- 
ing bones of the system. In other old 
persons the brain is not active and 
shrinks and there being abundant bone 
material in the food, the skull becomes 
thickened to supply or fill the space 
caused by retirement of the brain, some 
children are born with poorly formed 
bones because the mothers have lived 
on fine flour, butter, sugar, which are 
mainly devoid of phosphate of lime, and 
the children are rickety, bow legged or 
hunchbacked, and the skull is a long 
time in closing the sutures and fonta- 
nelles, being delicate they are ignor- 
antly fed on starchy pap, butter and 
sugar and they become permanently in- 
valid, or die in childhood. Oatmeal, 
the entire wheat and milk, with an ab 
sence of butter and sugar will give bone 
and muscle to growing children and 
make them stalwart and robust. In 
Kentucky and Tennessee, in the '' blue 
grass region," the soil reeks with lime 
and every blade of grass and every 
other food product of the soil is laden 
with bone making material, and the 
cattle, horses and people are bony, tall . 
and strong. In regions where lime is 
wanting, or has become exhausted by 
cropping, the people and cattle are less 
tall, bony and strong; and to raise 
wheat all the land must betop dressed 
with lime to give the straw strength to 
stand up, but lime being a dear dressing 
for the soil, such economy is exercised 
in its use that the grain does not get 
lime enough to supply sufficient bone 
material to build up the frame work of 
the eater. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


SARAH JANE HALE. 
T is to Mrs. Hale that the writer of 
these sketches was indebted for her 
start in Phrenology. In the Ladies’ 
Magazine and Literary Gazette, pub- 
lished in Boston, which that disting 
uished lady edited, appeared in 1832 a 
succinct article from her pen on Phre- 
nology, giving the principles of the 
science, the names of the organs and 
their definitions and functions. Mrs. 
Hale was a personal friend of Spurz- 
heim and did all she could to aid him in 
his work in Boston, where she then re- 
sided. It was to her that Spurzheim 
said, ‘‘ It should be woman's work to 
introduce Phrenology, and give it a 
start in America; that through her in- 
fluence it should be introduced into 
families and schools, and thus get at a 
foundation that could not be reached 
in any other way." In a conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Hale on female educa- 
tion, Spurzheim remarked, ‘‘ Excepting 
Christianity, Plrrenology will do more 
to elevate woman than any other sys- 
tem has ever done. It gives her a par- 
ticipation in the labors of mind. She 
must understand its principles and 
practice them in the nursery, and her 
influence it is which must mold the 
minds of her children, and thus improve 
the world. If I possess any excellence 
of character I owe it all to my early 
training. In the first place, my mother 
gave me a good physical education; then 
she cultivated my moral feelings, and 
she taught me to think. I owe every- 
thing to my mother." 

Mrs. Hale was born in 1788. In 1837 
she became associated with Mr. Godey 
in editing Godey's Magazine, and was 
identified with ıt and its interests for 
forty-one years. She was a woman of 
great and versatile talent, and wrote 
and published many books of prose and 
verse, which were very popular in the 
early days of American literature. She 
was in the advance in educational mat- 
ters, an earnest advocate for woman’s 
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elevation and education, and believed it 
was woman’s duty to use the powers 
that the Creator had given her, and for 
which she would be called to give an 
account in the great day. She was 
always a warm advocate of Phrenology 
and a friend to its promoters. Her 
death (in 1879, even then at so advanced 
an age in literary harness) was a loss to 
the cause of advanced mental science. 


W. О. HARDING. 


About fifty years ago Mr. Harding 
was known asa high-minded and talented 
lecturer on Phrenology in the Eastern 
States. His lectures, delivered in an easy 
and fluent manner, commanded atten- 
tion and respect, were well attended, and 
listened to with deep interest because 
they manifested considerable study and 
acquaintance with his subject. 

His favorite themes were the utility or 
the practical uses of Phrenology, and 
education, as directed by, and based 
upon, the phrenological developments. 

THE REV. B. F. HATCH. 


Mr. Hatch was a minister of the Chris- 
tian Gospel and also а declared phren- 
ologist. In his time it required no little 
courage for a clergyman to declare his 
belief in phrenological doctrine and stil] 
more to preach that belief to the public, 
as he did in 1848. Notwithstanding bit- 
ter and unrelenting opposition from the 
clergy he continued his lectures, his de- 
sire being to advance true piety, to in- 
cite mankind to place a higher estimate 
on virtue and a virtuous life, to remove 
sectarian oppositions, and as far as pos- 
sible to suppress discord among men. 

THE REV. LUCIUS HOLMES, 

In the early days of Phrenology in 
America, when men of prominence often 
employed intrigue and ridicule in their 
endeavors through the religious press to 
destroy the influence of those who were 
its friends, there were a few clergymen 
who had the courage of their convic- 
tions and who dared to speak their mind 
in its favor. They could see that it was 
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destined to be of great benefit to the 
worid and were willing to face obloquy, 
ridicule and opposition rather than deny 
what they believed to be true. 

Among these earnest men was the 
Rev. Lucius Holmes, who for many 
years has been an advocate and pro- 
moter of the science. He has preached 
it from the pulpit, published it through 
the press, taught it to his children and 
made disciples of it among influential 
men. Without fear and asking no 
favors he has done what he could, and 
should be recognized in these sketches 
as one of its friends, true and reliable. 

Mr. Holmes was born in Thompson, 
Conn., November 9, 1822. When 17 
years of age, he taught school in his 
own district and in the following year 
taught in the public school at Putnam, 
Conn. While in this town a man, who 
said he was of German extraction, ap- 
plied for the use of the school-house in 
which to give a lecture on Astronomy 
and Phrenology, at thesametime telling 
Mr. Holmes confidentially that the first 
part of the lecture was partly to secure 
toleration for the second part. The lec- 
ture was given in an interesting and 
fluent manner. He examined the head 
of Mr. Holmes and by the general cor- 
rectness of the examination impressed 
him with the truth of the science. A 
few years later Mr. Holmes became a 
member of the Fruit Hill Classical In- 
stitute, near Providence, R. I., and 
preached once a Sabbath, to a church 
near the Institute. At this time his 
mind became agitated with doubts and 
queries on religious subjects, when it 
occurred to him that if Phrenology were 
true, it might aid him in settling his 
mind on some points. Having access to 
the library in the Atheneum he secured 
the works of Gall and Spurzheim and 
committed the outlines of the science to 
memory. Не then began quietly to ob. 
serve according to the teachings of 
Phrenology, and wnerever he went care- 
fully noted the aspects of temperament, 
configuration and size of cranium of 
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both men and animals. The result was 
he became convinced that phrenology 
was essentially true and ever afterward 
remained firm in that conviction. The 
study of this science interested and 
soothed him and he found he could 
make direct application of it to theology. 

The time came, over forty years ago, 
when he ventured to go out and lecture 
on Phrenology. He obtained portraits 
and specimens in comparative Phre- 
nology with which to illustrate his lec- 
tures. He received high commendation 
for his manner of treating the science. 
He possessed two important requisites 
for a public lecturer—a deep interest and 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. 
His phrenological developments, large 
Causality, Language, Ideality, Mirth- 
fulness and moral organs, together with 
an active temperament, qualifed him to 
be a superior lecturer, especially upon 
the moral and philanthropic department 
of the science. Finally more settled 
duties crowded upon him, and he was 
obliged to abandon his lecturing, but 
he still believes in the noble work, and 
wishes there were more engaged ia 
teaching it and kindred sciences. 

To do good has always been the great 
object of his life. 

DR. HOYT. 

When George Combe visited Albany in 
1840 he dissected a brain inthe presence 
of ten well-known gentlemen and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
science. 

Dr. Hoyt had prepared this brain by 
keeping it in alcohol for some four or 
five months, and for the purpose of see- 
ing for himself its true anatomical struc- 
ture as first shown by Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim in their new mode of dissect- 
ing the brain. This gentleman left 
home in severe winter weather, and 
traveled 150 miles to see Mr. Combe 
unfold the nervous tissues of the mental 
organs. Much praise is due to Dr. Hoyt 
for the pains he took in preparing a 
brain and going such a distance in a 
day when a journey of a hundred miles 
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was attended with little comfort or con- 
venience to witness an examination of 
its structure with particular reference to 
its functions. 

By means of a skillful manceuvre, 
Dr. Hoyt secured a lecture from Mr. 
Combe before the Phrenological Society 
in Syracuse. When the great Scotsman 
had finished his lectures in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore and 
Washington in 1839 he, with his wife, 
took a tour through some of the 
Northern States, simply to see the coun- 
try and to recuperate his health. He 
gives the following account of how he 
was entrapped into giving a lecture in 
the Presbyterian Church before the 
Phrenological Society of Syracuse : 

** I had positively declined to deliver 
a lecture, or to make any public exhibi- 
bition, but agreed to take & part, inci- 
dentally, in the proceedings of any 
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meeting of the Phrenological Society. 
I insisted that the public notices of the 
meeting should be so expressed, and 
they were so. 

‘On entering the church, which was 
filled, the president of the society led me 


‘at once to the pulpit, and announced 


that I would address the audience. I 
told him that he must begin with the 
ordinary business of the society. He 
then said that they had no business that 
evening, except to hear me. I was thus 
unexpectedly forced to extemporize 
without either a theme or a preparation. 
I spoke for an hour and twenty minutes. 
The people listened, apparently much 
satisfied.” 

Dr. Hoyt thus gratified his strong 
desire to hear Mr. Combe lecture in 
Syracuse and perhaps at the same time 
his organs of Mirthfulness. 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


—————— 9 ———————— 
SOME SPECIAL TALENTS. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NE of our subscribers wishes to 

know what organs should be 

well developed in the mechanic, the 

mathematican, the journalist, the scien- 
tist, and the historian. 

As a satisfactory answer can hardly 
be given on the page usually devoted to 
such questions, we prefer to enlarge a 
little upon the subject and introduce a 
few portraits. 

In all of these five ров or vo- 
cations, the perceptives should be large, 
giving fullness to the lower forehead, 
well defined eyebrows, length of line 
from the ear to the root of the nose, 
width of the forehead through the tem- 
ples, and considerable distance between 
the eyes and eyebrows But the temper- 
aments and combinations of the emo- 
tional faculties should be quite different. 

Beginning with the mechanic, in ad- 
dition to the general development of the 
perceptives, there-should be especially 
large Constructiveness to insure plea- 
sure in building, making, or putting 
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together per se; that is, without regard 
to the ultimate use of the thing con- 
stru:ted. The temperament should be 
the motive, or a combination of the 
motive and vital. This will be favor- 
able to the practical cast of mind, com- 
mon sense and physical strength which 
are usually needed by the mechanic. 
Besides, this constitution is not likely to 
be handicapped by imagination or any 
of the sentiments located in the superior 
portions of the brain which would ren- 
der a matter-of-fact, monotonous pur- - 
suit uncongenial. The strong, rugged 
face of Roebling, the celebrated engineer 
and bridge builder, Fig. 1, shows the 
motive temperament and perceptives in 
a marked degree, although he had 
many other qualities which enabled 
him to use his mechanical talents on a 
very large scale. 

In the mathematican, the organiza- 
tion should be cool and comparatively 
free from sentiment, but of a somewhat 
finer fibre than the mere mechanic, 
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with moderate Comhativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Self Esteem, etc. Calculation 
is the primary faculty required. It 
is indicaied by the extent of the fore- 
head laterally from the external angle 
of the eye as in the accompanying por- 
trait of the well-known astronomer, Dr. 
Hind, Fig. 2. In the higher branches 


FIG. 1. ROEBLING. 


of mathematics, however, the other per- 
ceptives, together with Comparison and 
Causality are much more important 
than Calculation. 

The journalist needs a good deal of 
responsiveness, activity and versatility. 
He must be many sided. Like a weather 
vane, he must answer to every breeze. 
He must observe and note intelligently 
the happenings of the whole world, 
hence he would be embarrassed by large 
Continuity. He must have no hobbies. 
He needs the mental temperament, with 
considerable of the sanguine and lym- 
phatic. A sénse of human rature is 
also very important to give a knowledge 
of motives, and a well rounded back 
head would confer sympathy with the 
springs of human conduct. The percep- 
tives аге necessary to ferret out informa- 
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tion, and the temperamental combina- 
tion mentioned above would produce 
literary taste. Large Language is also 
of value, but neither so indispensable 
nor frequently found among this class 
as one might suppose. In Henry J. 
Raymond, Fig. 3, who was an eminent 
New York journalist, the mental and 
vital temperaments are very pro- 
nounced, 

In the typical scientist, to illus- 
trate which we have selected Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, the perceptives are 
stillas prominent as in the preced- 
ing examples, but the type of 
organization is higher. The feat- 
ures betoken a loftier ambition, 
more definiteness of aim, more 
strength of purpose, and a much 
superior degree of precision and 
accuracy of judgment. То in- 
sure these qualities, the bilious 
phase of the mental temperament 
should take the place of the sang- 
uine element required by the jour- 
' nalist. The basis of the talent for 
' science is the power to observe cor- 
rectly, and to discriminate coolly 
and without prejudice. Thus, the 
more logical the mind, the better 
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will be the success attained in the 
acquisition and classification of knowl- 
edge. 
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The foregoing remarks apply espe- 
cially to science considered broadly and 
generally. But the specificdepartments 
or branches require particular develop- 


FIG. 8. 


RAYMOND, 


ments not only of certain perceptives, 
but also of the affective or emotional 
faculties. For example, large Philo- 
progenitiveness is an element in the 
taste for entomology, or any other 
branch of natural history. The bilious 
temperament is more favorable to 
pathology and medical studies in gen- 
eral than the sanguine, while Compari- 
son is very important to the chemist, 
and so on indefinitely. 

In the historian, Eventuality may be 
said to constitute the basic or central 
element of talent. This is the sense of 


FIG.4. AGASSIZ. 
action, or whatever is expressed by the 
verb. The scope and significance of its 
manifestation, however, will depend 
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upon the combination of the other 
mental powers. In a narrow, unde- 
veloped mind, this faculty may be 
satistied merely with the description of 
a fishing expedition, a tiger hunt, or the 
adventures of some such hero as Daniel 
Boone or Buffalo Bill. But in a highly 
cultivated man like George Bancroft, 
Fig. 5, the events considered will be of 
importance and dignity, such as the 
negotiations and wars of nations, or the 
personal achievements of celebrated 
individuals, On the higher plane, his- 
tory thus calls for one of the noblest uses 
to which the perceptives can be applied. 


FIG. 5. BANCROFT, 

In very philosophical writers like Gib- 
bon, the purely historical idea or narra- 
tive is almost obscured by the reflections 
and deductions introduced. In the face 
of Bancroft, a greater degree of refine- 
ment may be observed than is shown in 
either of the preceding portraits, also 
larger Language, which perfectly ac- 
cords with the more purely literary and 
philosophical character of his work. 

To recapitulate, the mechanic needs 
Constructiveness, Size and Weight. The 
mathematician should perceive propor- 
tions and relations. The journalist re- 
quires the convex forehead. Тһе sci- 
entist should have a predominance of 
Individuality which produces a wide 
glabella, or space between the eyebrows; 
and the historian should possess Event- 
uality combined with Language and 
superior moral faculties, E. C. B. 
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PHYSIOLOGY VERSUS PHRENOLOGY. 


OR half a century or more it has 
been fashionable for some physi- 
ologists as well as many other persons 
to improve every opportunity to express 
an opinion adverse to phrenology. We 
have been assured that in science there 
is no ‘‘authority,” but the similarity 
of criticisms from the young and in» 
experienced, as well as from older ora- 
tors and writers, seems to indicate that 
human nature is the same with students 
of physiology as with those who study 
theology. 

In the medical colleges of Phila- 
del рша such statements as the following 
have been made: 

1. ‘‘The phrenological description of 
the function of the brain is not true." 
—(Prof. Betts ) 

2. ‘Тһе phrenologist has some foun- 
dation for his opinion, but, I think, 
when he cuts the brain up into ‘or- 
gans’ heis getting beyond hisdepth."— 
(Prof. A. R. Thomas.) 

3. “The phrenologist thinks to dis- 
cover talent from the head, but the skull 
does not conform to the brain, and, 
therefore, the form of the brain cannot 
be known during life."—(Med. Chirurg 
Coll , 1889.) 

4. “ The so-called discoveries of Dr. 
Gall may be true, but I do not think 
they are."—(Prof. Dunglison.) 

5. ‘If there is any truth in Phrenol- 
ogy it must be a one-sided subject, for 
only one half of the brain can be ex- 
amined.” 

I have considered the pros and cons 
of the subject for many years, and 
think that the discrepancies between 
them can easily Бе reconciled, except 
that such a remark as No. 1 being a 
mere assertion it is, in its nature, unan- 
swerable. There appears to be an opin- 
ion entertained extensively, that a very 
minute surface of the head is taken to 


be significant of character by the phre- 


nologists, whereas there must be a suffi. 
cient development, or deSciency, of 
brain to affect the general form of the 
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head. Itis this misunderstanding that 
accounts for the erroneous statement 
that the head is not formed by the 
brain. 

Perhaps the most serious misunder- 
standing arises from confounding the 
sphere of Phrenology and the character 
of its evidence with those of its kindred 
science, Physiology. They are as inti- 
mate as two cog-wheels that gear into 
each other, and as distinct. Phrenology 
is based upon the facts that the brain 
sustains the mental action, that various 
portions have different functions, and 
that, therefore, the form of the head 
will represent the natural bias. 

It is not necessary to Phrenology to 
know what is the function of any par- 
ticular convolution; nor does it matter 
that there are convolutions that do not 
approach the surface, whether they are 
at the base of the brain or in the longi 
tudinal fissure. It is sufficient to know 
that asthe brain fills the skull there can 
be no brain development without a cor- 
responding enlargement of the head. 
As ‘like causes produce like effects,” 
the development of brain on the longi- 
tudinal fissure in both hemispheres will 


.always increase the width of the top 


head, or its elevation, as the case may 
be; and it may be an interesting ques- 
tion to the physiologist, or to the mathe- 
matician to discover which; while the 
phrenologist wishes simply to know 
what mental faculty is affected by width 
or height of head. Thedifficulty arising 
from the frontal sinus, or the temporal 
muscles, is not as great as some may sup- 
pose, and at any rate it would be very 
absurd to offer a mere difficulty as an 
objection, 

As to the term ''organ" made use of 
by phrenologists, it is a technical term 
of great convenience, and it is a cause 
of surprise that any intelligent man 
should object to it, or charge Drs. Gall, 
Spurzheim, Caldwell, Rush or Morton 
with ‘Getting beyond their depth” in 
making use of it. No phrenologist, so 
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far as I know, has any idea of a percep- 
tible anatomical division to correspond 
thereto. It seems highly probable that 
the actual division of functions is far 
more minute than has been represented, 
and that in what is called an ‘‘organ”? 
are a vast number of cells with slightly 
differing functions constituting a group 
of sufficient bulk to be observed, and ex- 
erting an influence upon character that, 
in well marked cases especially, can be 
appreciated. 

What about the so-called ‘‘New 
Phrenology,” and does it agree or con- 
flict with phrenology? Is it destined to 
supersede the method and opinions of 
Drs. Gal] and Spurzheim ? 

It appears to me that to callthe know- 
ledge of the brain acquired by galvan- 
izing certain portions, and thereby pro- 
ducing varying muscular motions, 
phrenology, is degrading both to phren- 
ology, which it has not as yet developed, 
and to physiology, to which it has made 
its contribution. But were we to insti- 
tute a comparison between the work of 
physiologists as described by Dr. David 
Ferrier, there would appear to be this 
degree of harmony, viz: that certain mus- 
cular movements have a resemblance 
to the characteristic manifestations 
of the phrenological organs. The elec- 
trical irritation of the postero-parietal 
lobule produces an ‘‘advance of the op- 
posite hind limb, as in walking.” A 
phrenological sign of great Self-esteem, 
which is located very near and a little 
above this centre, is to carry the head 
well back and to walk as if marching, 
lifting the feet high and taking long 
steps. 

Another centre is described as lying 
“on the ascending frontal convolution, 
at its junction with thesuperior frontal, 
gives extension forward of the opposite 
arm and hand, asif to reach, or touch, 
something in front.” Perhaps, as Long- 
fellow says of the skeleton in armor, it 
is ‘Stretched asif asking alms.” This 
location is near the organ of Benevo- 
lence, and has a sign, not so sharply 
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marked, as the preceding, yet is unlike 


it in its strutting carriage.* Another 
“ Situated at the inferior extremity of 
the ascending frontal on a level with 
the posterior termination of the third 
frontal convolution opening of the 
mouth, with protrusion and retraction 
of the tongue." These centres are very 
near the location of alimentiveness, and 
the muscular movements resemble, to 
an exaggerated degree, the movements 
in eating. 

Dr. Gall's attention was first called to 
the study of the function of the brain by 
observing that his fellow students who 
had very prominent eyes, had superior 
memory of words. Some physiologists 
have located the centre for articulate 
Speech near the Island of Reil, which 
might be expected to contract the apex 
ofthe orbit and cause the eye to pro- 
trude. 

Those physiologists who hope to de- 
velop a system of Phrenology that shall 
attain to anything like completeness, 
without resorting to the methods for 
evidence now practiced by phrenologists 
must be of a very sanguine tempera- 
ment, for at presentthere is in their 
experiments scarcely a reliable fact bear- 
ing directly on the mental function, and 


` there is little or nothing that is signifi- 


cant through the aid of muscular 
motion or any other physiological mani- 
festation. It is indeed through the aid 
that is derived from Phrenology that 
any of the modern physiological experi- 
ments have become suggestive. 
Another cause for doubt concerning 
the truth of Phrenology is in the neces- 


* We do not infer that the author re- 
gards the muscular attitude, contraction 
or contracture observed by the experi- 
mentalist or clinician as being always 
that which activity of Self-esteem or 
Benevolence would sugeest; that, on 
the contrary, the muscular manifesta- 
tions may be such as activity of other 
phrenological organs than those he has 
named could give rise to, or it might 
be of a nature really or seemingly inde- 
pendent of psychic influence. 
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sarily great complication of its evi- 
dence, which is cumulative, and rarely 
ever directly demonstrative. 

The old maxim, “Half the truth is a 
whole lie,” is particularly applicable to 
this subject. If the portions of brain 
called ‘‘organs” acted separately the 
evidence might be more direct, but the 
rule is in healthy brains that the activity 
is much extended, and “ motives mix " 
to such an extent that only in extreme 
cases do we trace the individual action 
of an “ organ." 

Again, the quality of the brain varies 
to an infinite degree, and superiority in 
quality favors the higher faculties more 
than the propensities. Two factors form 
character, and only one of them is 
physical in its nature, and treated 
as belonging legitimately to Phren- 
ology. 

Such, it appears to me, are the most 
obvious scientific causes for any misun- 
derstanding of so important a subject, 
but, besides, there are others scarcely 
less potent, arising from the competitive 
state of society, the necessity of doing 
that which will produce some immediate 
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reward, in money or fame, the degree 
of general elevat'on, the disinclination 
to be subjected to criticism, etc. 

When a man who has had no educa- 
tion in science objects to Phrenology, 
because he has known two persons of 
heads of the same form—as he thinks— 
but with very unlike characters, it is no 
matter for surprise, although his objec- 
tion amounts to this: '' If there is any 
truth in Phrenology then there is 
nothing in education. Heredity must 
be everything and environments noth- 
ing.” From a physiologist who has 
studied the composition and structure 
of the brain, and is aware of its infinite 
variety in these respects, we could not 
anticipate such an objection, nor should 
we expect a thoughtful physician who 
has made a study of nervous diseases, 
and of nervous influences in all diseases, 
to be hasty in pronouncing a verdict 
against Phrenology until he had given 
it a very careful study, and I have 
never known one person to do so after 
anything like the attention which the 
subject demands. 

J. L. CAPEN, M. D. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S WELCOME TO MISS WILLARD. 
BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGIOAL 

JOURNAL, 

Dear Sir: Feeling assured that your 
patriotic desire to acquaint the readers 
of your magazine with the success of 
their distinguished country-woman in 
the land of her forefathers will make 
my letter welcome, I am sending you 
some account herewith of the meetings 
held in honor of Miss Willard's visit to 
England, from which great good is re- 
sulting to our common cause. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
ISABEL SOMERSET. 
Eastnor Castle, Feb. 6, 1893. 


EMARKABLE as has been the 
power of our transatlantic friends 
toattract immense audiencesand awaken 
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British enthusiasm, none perhaps, John 
B. Gough and Dwight L. Moody not ex- 
cepted, have evoked more universal 
interest or received a greater ovation 
than has Miss Frances E. Willard dur- 
ing her three months' stay in England. 
In this age of great convenings, itis not 
often that a single meeting marks an 
epoch, even though it be in the interest 
of a reform that has now forged its way 
to the front in the politics of England's 
regnant party, and, mirabile dictu, 
finds a place in the Queen's speech to 
Parliament. This is a statement note- 
worthy indeed, but it is true of the 
national welcome, for it was nothing 
less, accorded to America's White Rib- 
bon leader at the recent great meeting 
in Exeter Hall. 


A 
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There is perhaps no better gauge of 
the state of public sentiment towards a 
cause or an individual than the attitude 
ofan Exeter Hall audience. This famous 
auditorium has been so long the battle- 
ground of all religious movements and 
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but to convene fifty distinct lines of re- 
ligious, philanthropic and reformatory 
work is something which, so far as I 
know, has never before occurred in the 
greatest metropolis of the world. 

On the huge platform were seated men 


FRANCES E. WILLARD AND LADY SOMERSET. 


reforms that to the accustomed eyes of 
its habitues the unprecedented character 
of that assembly was a marvel. Even 
in the city of London it is not difficult 
to rally the adherents of a single reform, 
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and women whose names are household 
words throughout the English-speaking 
race, members of Parliament, digni- 
taries of the Church, and ladies of 
society, side by side with the leaders of 
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the labor movement and the Salvation 
Army. A delegation appointed from 
the Methodist Church, the Buptist, the 
Congregational, the Society of Friends, 
elbowed Canons of the Established 
Church, and temperance leaders of the 
Catholic hierarchy; while the chief 
Jewish Rabbi sent a congratulatory let- 
ter and signed the address of welcome 
which was also attested by three hun- 
dred local Unions of the British Wo- 
men’s Temperance Association. ` 

Among the many societies represented 
on the platform were: the World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion, United Kingdom Alliance, Young 
Abstainers’ Union, Independent Order 
of Good Templars, Independent Order 
of the Rechabites, Anti Opium League, 
Women's Anti-Opium Emergency 
League, Church of England Temper- 
ance Society, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Band of Mercy, Salvation 
Army, International Christian Police 
Association, West London Wesleyan 
Mission, Peace Society, Vegetarian So- 
ciety, a deputation from the Wesleyan 
Church, Baptist Total Abstinence So- 
ciety, Congregational Total Abstinence 
Society, Women's Liberal Federation, 
National Union of Women Workers, 
Prison Gate Mission, Friends’ Temper- 
ance Union, Presbyterian Temperance 
Union, Catholic Total Abstinence 
League of the Cross, National Temper- 
ance Federation, Londan Temperance 
Hospital Board, Railway Temperance 
Union, Templar and Temperance Or- 
phanage Board, English Sunday Closing 
Association, East London Mission Insti- 
tute, Working Women's Teetotal League, 
Butchers’ Total Abstinence Society, 
Bakers’ Total Abstinence Society, Gen- 
eral Post Office Total Abstinence So- 
ciety, Women’s Trades Union Asso- 
ciation. 

The speakers, twelve in number, were 
each equal to filling Exeter Hall by the 
strength of individual reputation ; but 
they gladly limited their speeches to five 
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minutes each, rejoicing to be among 
those who did honor to the distinguished 
guest whom theaudience had assembled 
to greet in number so large that the 
tickets could have been sold twice over, 
and some fortunate possessors more 
sordid than enthusiastic, were disposing 
of them at three times their original 
value, at the entrance, where they were 
eagerly purchased, even for the over- 
flow meeting which had speedily to be 
organized. | 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm 
with which the speaker of the evening 
was greeted. The vast audience rose 
with a cheer on their lips, and, waving 
white handkerchiefs, for several minutes 
the expression of their admiration seem- 
ed as if it would never subside. A 
thrill of pleasure comes to our hearts 
when one is thus recognized who has 
toiled so long and patiently for others’ 
weal, for it is good indeed, to pour 
out the fragrance of our welcome, 
affection and praise, and place our 
tribute in the warm clasp, of living 
hands rather than lay it on the cold 
marble of the tomb. 

After such a greeting, it was not an 
easy task to organize a demonstration 
worthy to be compared with that of 
Exeter Hall; but the United Kingdom 
Alliance, the strongest temperance во- 
ciety in Great Britain, proved equal to 
the undertaking. Five thousand per- 
sons assembled on consecutive evenings 
in the great Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester—the second city in England— 
and the headquarters of the Alliance. 
Canon Wilberforce and Sir Wilfred 
Lawson were the chairmen. Testimo- 
nials were presented by the Alliance, 
and other temperance societies, and the 
entire audience rose to receive Miss 
Willard, a greeting which was perhaps 
excelled only by the enthusiasm which 
brought them to their feet again and 
caused a hearty British cheer to echo 
through the historic hall that had wit- 
nessed the triumphs of Cobden, Bright 
and Gladstone, as she closed her speech. 
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“ А wonderful address," said a veteran 
leader who had gauged every speaker 
on the temperance platform for the last 
forty years; “I have never heard it 
excelled and perhaps not equalled." 

Similar demonstrations have been held 
in Charrington's great hall in the heart. 
of the East end of London, in Liverpool 
where Miss Willard was welcomed by the 
Women's Liberal Federation—in Bir- 
mingham and Leeds, Nottingham and 
Sunderland, and in St. James's Hall, 
London by invitation of the indefati 
gable Rev. Hugh Price Hughes on Tem- 
perance Sunday. . 

The Methodist churches of London, 
not to be outdone, have already given a 
social reception to the most prominent 
figure among Methodist women of 
America, and on the 27th of February 
they are to accord her a formal public 
greeting in John Wesley's famous City 
Road Chapel. 

Scotland has added her quota to the 
universal enthusiasm, and indeed in the 
judgment of some of our temperance 
workers has exceeded, perbaps, in 
demonstrating a more expressive sym- 
pathy in harmony with their well known 
national hospitality. St. Andrew's Hall, 
Glasgow, which accommodates 5,000 
persons, was packed on the evening of 
January 29, and the great Synod Hall 
in Edinburgh witnessed the remarkable 
exhibition of the presentation of a testi: 
monial by Dr. Blaikie, of the University, 
signed by the official representatives of 
every denomination in Scotland, to- 
gether with the testimonials of each of 
the national temperance societies. 

A more notableillustration of the result 
of Miss Willard’s life mission could not 
be instanced than such a recognition 
from this most conservative body of 
Christians who have for so long resisted 
the work and influence of women. It 
is, however, no matter of wonder that 
the work and worth of Frances Willard 
should have been thus recognized in the 
mother country; for wherever the tem- 
perance cause has a champion, wherever 
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the cause of social purity has an ex- 
ponent; whenever the labor movement 
lifts up its voice, whenever woman, with 
the sunlight of the glad new day upon 
her face, stretches forth her hands to 
God, there her name is loved, cherished 
and revered. Tried by a jury of her 
peers, even amid the clashing opinions 
of this transition age, when the old is 
unwilling to die and the new seems 
hardly ready to be born, there would 
still come the verdict, ‘‘She is a fair 
opponent, she is a kindly comrade.” As 
Lincoln said, she has '' firmness in the 
right, as God gives her to see the right,” 
and moves along her chosen path ‘‘ with 
malice toward none and charity for all.” 
From that more august and perhaps 
impartial jury, beyond the circle of 
reform, comes the verdict, prophetic of 
that which history shall one day record, 
* She made the world wider for woman 
and happier for humanity." We know 
that America owes her greatness to the 
sterling worth of those intrepid Puritan 
pioneers, who were the best gift of the 
old world to the new. So Frances 
Willard, who has in her veinsthat pure 
New England blood, owes to her ances 
try much of the strength and courage 
that must ever be the basis of a reform- 
er's character. Away on a Wisconsin 
farm, amid the cedars sweet and 
fragrant and the whispering fields of 
Indian corn, she caught the inspiration 
of her life from the mother whosestrong 
and sunny spirit made glad the solitary 
plàce, and who brought into the prairie 
wilderness a most intrepid intellect and 
a culture exceptionally rare. The bright- 
ness of her own great nature made that 
desolate place ''blossom as the rose” 
for her children. On that country farm, 
Coleridge, Wo: dsworth, and Pope were 
household friends. That enthusiasm 
for humanity which characterizes 
Frances Willard’s work was breathed 
into her active mind by one born and 
bred in the great free soil State of the 
North, whose delight it was to teach her 
little girl to read from the ''Slave's 
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Friend." What wonder that in after 
years one of the greatest achievements 
of Frances Willard's life was her mis- 
sion of reconciliation to the women of 
the South, wbile yet the scars of war 
throbbed in their breasts, and new-made 
graves stretched wide between sections 
that had learned the misery of hatred. 
It was the white ribbon taken by her 
tender hands that bound those wounds, 
and gently drew the noble-hearted 
women of that sunny land into the 
hospitable homecircle of the W. C. T. U. 
Saerifice is the foundation of all real 
success, and it was a crucial moment in 
Miss Willard's life when she resigned 
the brilliant position of Dean of the first 
Women's College connected with a uni- 
versity in America, and went out penni- 
less, alone and unheralded, because her 
spirit had caught the rhythm of the 
women's footsteps as they bridged the 
distance between the home and the 
saloon in the Pentecostal days of the 
temperance crusade. She has relin- 
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quished that which women hold the 
dearest the sacred, sheltered life of 
home. Around her hearth no children 
wait to greet her. But she has lost that 
life only to find it again ten thousand- 
fold. She has understood the mystery 
of the wider circle of love and loyalty, 
and the world is her home, as truly John 
Wesley said it was his '"'parish." She 
has understo:d the diviner motherhood 
that claims the orphaned hearts of 
humanity as her heritage, and a chorus 
of children's voices round the world 
cherish and hail her name, for ‘‘ organ- 
ized mother love" is the best definition 
of the W. C. T. U. Well may we say in 
the words of our great poet: 


" Live and take comfort, thou wilt leave 
hind 

Powers that shall work for thee ; 

Earth, air and skies, А 

There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee, thou 

Hast great allies : 

Thy riends are exaltations, agonies and 

ove 

And man’s unconquerable mind.” 


фф À——— 
THE TEACHER'S NEED OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


T is now generally admitted that the 
A teacher must know the subject to be 
taught; that he must know what the 
text book says about it ; that he ought to 
understand the best methods of impart- 
ing knowledge, and many other things 
now recognized in the normal schools ; 
but it is not often admitted, or even 
privately believed, that he should know 
the child. In fact the pupil, while he is 
coming to the front and pleading for his 
rights, is still regarded by the teacher as 
а very insignificant factor. It is not 
conceded that he must be studied asa 
child. 

Mental philosophy early attracted the 
attention of thinking minds, but not as 
applied to juvenile education. It first 
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originated by observing the phenomena 
of self consciousness, and from this 
point of view, it was studied. But it 
was regarded as one of the difficult 
things that only men of strong minds 
and much leisure might undertake. For 
ordinary teachers—men and women in 
the common schools— it was not con- 
sidered practicable. So it comes about 
that teachers are not yet psychologists 
The training schools do not yet make 
much of the science, because like politi- 
cians, they never lead, but only follow 
the people, and do only what is de- 
manded of them. 

Psychology is soul-ology. Perhaps 
this is another reason why it is not 
popularly studied. So many look on 
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the soul as a mysterious, occult some- 
thing, whose hiding place and habits it 
‘would be sacrilegious to reveal. Then 
many think the soul a mere abstraction 
—without form, size or parts—a kind of 
homogeneous principle which serves to 
impel us to action in a mysterious and 
unaccountable way, but which having 
no eyes, ears, or common sense is in- 
capable of being trained, of doing any- 
thing, or of having anything done to it 
in a rational way. The following inci- 
dent will illustrate the usual conception 
of the human soul. The writer took 
occasion to remark to a Sunday-school 
that every teacher in that school should 
teach the pupils that the human soul has 
eyes with which to see, ears with which 
to hear, hands with which to do, feet on 
which to walk, and a brain with which 
tothink. At this strange doctrine one 
of the oldest men present was so horri- 
fied that he took the speaker aside to tell 
him he must never teach that way again. 
The following conversation ensued: 

The writer —'* Well, brother R., if 
the human soul has none of these 
things, what has it?” 

Brother R.—‘‘ Well er the soul is not 
a person, like you and me." 

The writer.—''If it is nota person, 
then what is it?” 

Brother R.—''Oh! itis just a principle." 

The writer.—'' You believe that when 
the body dies the soul lives on. Where 
does it got” 

Brother R.--“ It goes to бой!” 

The writer.--'' But what kind of look- 
ing thing isit when it gets there? What 
shape or characteristics has it? How 
does God know it is my soul?” 

Brother R.—‘' Well er I don't know 
about that. God knows." 

This represents about the popular idea 
of the soul. It is so vague that it 
amounts almost to nil. 

Yet, the teacher must train this soul 
—all of it. We now hear a great cry 
against our schools because they fail to 
train, or educate, certain parts of the 
soul. But bow can they train that of 
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which they do not know, and how can 
they know unless some one teaches 
them ? 

The human soul is above every other 
mundane thing in value. The spark- 
ling stars shine down on us in loveli- 
ness; the majestic planets keep their 
steady march around the sun, and awe 
us by their greatness; the sun himself 
sits in the heavens and casts his rays of 
warmth and light with royal grandeur ; 
the quiet moon holds her even way and 
woos us by her changing beauty. Yet, 
in their relations to us these are not to 
be compared with one single, human 
soul! 

Carlyle said, “А healthy body is 
good ; but a soul in right health—it isthe 
thing beyond all others to be prayed for; 
the blessedest thing this earth receives 
of Heaven.” | 

This ‘‘blessedest thing” is what the 
teacher comes in contact with. It is 


. the thing ‘‘that makes each pupil what 


he is," the "thing" the teacher is to 
direct, develop, educate, train. Psychol- 
ogy, then, is the most practically useful 
of all the sciences—the ‘‘one thing 
needful” to the teacher. 


G. T. HowgRTON. 
+04- 


“ SLEEPING, I DREAMED.” 


Dreaming, I float on a billowy sea, 

Past willowy isles and shadowy shore, 

Wrapped in the fold’s of life’s mystery, 
Spreading white sails without rudder or oar; 

Beautiful forms tho’ long in the grave, 

Silently beckon me over the wave, 

Smiling with eyes that nevermore weep— 

Beautiful phantasies woven of sleep ! 


Upward 1 wing to an heavenly crest, 

y mountains that lift to the azurine skies, 
Away to the circles of infinite rest 

Where fountains of youth eternally rise 

Friends of old days are trooping about me— 
Scenes of fair childhood are dawning upon me 
Faintly and sweet ange! voices are blent, 
Fragments of bliss to night’s day that are lent! 


Mother and father from over the plain, 
Are chanting their joy with welcoming 
strain, 
Bending, their white hands are held out to 
greet me, 
о уоп so rare! The gray morn will break 
thee— 
Back to earth’s worry I'm wafted once more, 
Back to its toilings I thought had been o'er, 
ол» of strife and throes of life’s pain 
ake me from sleep and from dreams that are 
vain! 
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ORANGE JUDD. 


HIS widely known and esteemed 

leading editor of the Orange Judd 
Farmer, of Chicago, after a few days 
illness, died in that city on the 27th of 
December last. He was born July 26, 
1822, near Niagara Falls, N. Y. He was 
graduated at Wesleyan University in 
1847. Until 1850 he was a teacher, and 
then studied analytical and agricultural 
chemistry at Yale. In 1853 he became 
editor of 7he American Agriculturist 
(New York), aud three years later its 
owner and publisher. He was also edi- 
tor in his favorite department of the 
New York Times from 1855 to 1863 In 
1857 he went to Europe and imported a 
quantity of sorghum seed, which he 
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ORANGE JUDD. 


distributed free. He was the principal 
member of the firm of Orange Judd & 
Co., which published agricultural and 
scientific works, and Hearth and 
Home, and later he was president of 
the Orange Judd Company for some 
years. In 1863 he served with the San 
itary Commission at Gettysburg, and 
then with the Army of the Potomac 
from the Rapidan to Petersburg. In 
1868 and 1869 he was president of the 
New York, Flushing and North Side 
Railroad, and of the New York and 
Flushing Railroad. In connection with 
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Conrad Р »ppanhusen he projected the 
network of railroads now covering 
Long Island, In 1883 Mr. Judd retired 
from the presidency of the Orange Judd 
Company and was succeeded by his 
brother, David W. Judd. For some 
years previous he had been only nomi- 
nally connected with the company. In 
July, 1883, Mr. Judd made a personal 
assignment. While he was іп the coun- 
try, recovering from the effects of a 
sanstroke, one of his creditors sued 
him on a note for $4,000. Mr Judd 
could not attend to the case and the 
creditor would not consent to an exten- 
sion of a few days, which would have 
made the assignment unnecessary. Mr. 
Judd's financial embarrassments began 
in 1870, when he gave $100,000 for the 
Orange Judd Hall of Natural Science 
at Wesleyan Universily and contributed 
largely to the building of churches and 
Sunday-schools and to other philan- 
thropic enterprises. Не was then 
largely engaged in real estate opera- 
tions and railroad enterprises. Heavy 
depreciation of his real estate crippled 
him and he went into various business 
enterprises with the hope of realizing 
enough to meet obligations incurred by 
lavish giving in prosperous times, but 
in some of them he lost heavily. In 
1884 he established the Orange- 
Judd Farmer Company in Chicago, 
still writing a great deal for the 
press, notably his own journals. In 
1862 he originated a series of Sunday- 
school lessons for every Sunday in the 
year, upon which the later Berean and 
Tnternational lessons were modeled, 
Mr. Judd was intensely interested in 
the practical and scientific side of life, 
and it is interesting to observe tnat his 
orgauization was remarkably well adapt- 
ed to the work which he performed. His 
temperament was a fine illustration of 
the mental motive. The large brain 
gave him a love for intellectual pur- 
suits, and the strong, bony frame and 
firm muscles imparted to his mind a 
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taste for the solid, the substantial and 
the real, rather than for the gratifica- 
tion of either the lower appetites or the 
pleasures of imagination. 

His head was evidently fairly well 
balanced, but the upper and frontal re- 
gions were especially large. He was no 
doubt fond of a few friends, but he was 
not a club man or likely to be attracted 
to fashionable circles. He seems to 
have had a fine sense of honor, great 
love of approval, strong religious feel- 
ings, and unusual Benevolence. 

From the general indications of nar- 
rowness in the lower face, the length of 
the neck, the temperament, etc., it is 
not- probable that his Acquisitiveness 
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was very strong. He made money 
through his industry and intelligence, 
and to satisfy his philanthropic ambi- 
tion. But he did not evince much 
disposition to keep his wealth, and 
obviously lacked the sagacity charac- 
teristic of those who hoard their prop- 
erty. 

His intellect was well adapted to 
gather information covering a wide 
range of subjects, but especially within 
the sphere of mechanism. Construct- 
iveness, Size, Weight, and Comparison 
were extraordinary, and he was thus 
eminently fitted for the editorial duties 
he discharged with such success. 

E. C. B. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH THE BLIND. 


NTIL comparatively recent years 

it was tacitly allowed that pau- 
perism or beggary was, generally speak- 
ing, the only alternative for the blind 
poor. Some few might be able to earn 
a miserable pittance by basket-making 
or straw plaiting, but, asarule, the only 
prospect for the sightless child of parents 
in the humbler walks of life was an ex- 
istence of privation, dependence and 
joyless gloom, shut out as he or she 
must—as was then supposed—necessarily 
be from all the pleasures and profits of 
labor, and debarred from the simplest 
educational advantages. During the 
present century, however, the condition 
of these unfortunate ones has vastly im- 
proved, and never so marvellously as. 
siace the foundation, in 1872, of the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind—the joint creation 
of the present Principal, F. J. Camp- 
bell, Esq., LL.D., and the late lamented 
Dr. Armitage. In these handsome 
buildings, so delightfully situated on the 
slopes of Norwood, a pleasant suburb of 
London, an education—technical, musi- 
cal, mental and physical—is being im- 
parted to numbers of our sightless sisters 
and brothers, which, though including 
someof the poorest among the recipients 
of its benefits, is thankfully sought by 
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many who are able to pay as much as 
from £80 to £100 per annum for the 
advantages received. 

It was on a pleasant summer after- 
noon that we found ourselves on the 
velvety green lawn of the College, 
where, bareheaded to the gentle breeze, 
and seated at tables beneath the shade of 
rustling trees, we saw groups of young 
people engaged in various branches of 
ordinary study. 

One class of girls was rapidly writing 
from dictation inthe Brailletype, which 
is almost exclusively used in this insti- 
tution. The materials are, a wooden 
board—whereon a sheet of stout, parch- 
ment-like paper is held by a sort of clip 
—a style and a brass guide. By means 
of these latter, the paper is inscribed 
with punctured dots in an almost in- 
finite variety of groupings, each group 
representing a different letter or word; 
the sentences, which are written from 
right toleft, being, when the sheet isturn- 
ed over, read in embossed characters 
from left to right. Difficult as this pro- 
cess of reversal may appear, it is accom- 
plished with perfect ease by the pupils. 

We found another class reading aloud 
from Shakespeare in thesame type, ren- 
dering the words of the play with as 
great readiness and intelligent apprecia- 
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tion, while their delicate finger tips 


passed swiftly over the bewildering 
maze of raised dots, as any young folks 
of similar age with the printed book 
before them, 

Yet another group, each with her 
hands outspread upon an embossed map, 
were rapidly answering questions in 
geography, feeling the way with direct- 
ness and aptitude from London to York, 
or from Liverpool to Portsmouth, and 
accurately naming each town passed on 
the way. 

Among the boys’ classes we were most 
interested in one where half-a-dozen 
bright lads were busily solving the 
arithmetical problems given out to them 
by their teacher. This is not mental 
arithmetic ; neither, it is needless to add, 
is it accompanied by the familiar ‘‘ click " 
of slate and pencil associated in most of 
our minds with ''doing sums;" and 
although figuring is quite possible with 
the Braille writing frame, the latter is 
not adapted for the use of beginners, 
with whom frequent errors and erasures 
are liable to occur. To meet this diffi- 
culty, various kindsof calculating boards 
have been invented, but the best is that 
introduced by the late Rev. W. Taylor. 
It consists of a shallow metal tray, the 
greater part being covered by a plate, 
in which are rows of star-shaped per- 
forations of about the size of a pea, and 
having eight points each. Into these 
openings fit square pins, something like 
the types used in printing. At one end 
of the pin is a raised ridge, and at the 
other a similar ridge, divided in the mid- 
dle by a deep notch. The position of 
this pin in the eight-angled star thus 
admits of sixteen variations, which may 
be instantaneously changed, and repre- 
sent the ten Arabic numerals and six 
ordinary algebraic signs. The uncov- 
ered end of the tray forms a handy 
receptacle for the loose pins, and a safe- 
guard against loss. By means of this 
ingenious contrivance, the young stu- 
dents can practice ciphering as expe- 
ditiously as any seeing schoolboy. 
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At another table, geometrical prob- 
lems in embossed lines were occupying 
the attention of some older youths, but 
the flight of time compelled us to turn 
from these and hasten to the Kinder- 
garten Department. 

Here little sightless ones, of from four 
years old and upwards, were delightfully 
employed in various kinds of interest- 
ing work—paper plaiting, basket weav- 
ing, figure laying, and, above all, clay 
modeling. Who would imagine that 
this charming plaque, on which is 
arranged in high relief a bunch of but- 
tercups, is the work of a child who has 
never seen a flower ! Or that this know- 
ing-looking little dog was copied from 
& china model by the sense of touch 
alone? But we see similar works of art 
in course of development. One boy is 
engaged upon a cluster of pea pods, 
open and closed. Patiently he moulds 
the shuck upon his finger, while the 


companion at his side is rolling in his 


palm the tiny balls that are to lie within. 
No small article comes amiss as a model 
to the little blind artists—a toy duck or 
pig, a cotton reel, a tiny shoe (with 
buttons complete), jars, cups, and fruit, 
have all been copied by them with 
charming fidelity, and, we are sure, the 
keenest delight. 

In another department light carpen- 
tering on what is known as the Slojd 
system is taught to girls and boys alike, 
it being found invaluable for the 
technical training of those faculties of 
manual dexterity, which, through the 
kindly but too constant ministrations of 
friends, are often found to be dormant 
in the uneducated blind. The useful- 
ness of this branch of instruction is 


especially felt by those pupils who sub- 
sequently enter the pianoforte tuning 
shop, a department wherein already 
over one hundred youths have been 
trained with such success that they are 
all now well established in business, not 
only supporting themselves, but in some 
cases contributing liberally towards the 
maintenance of widowed mothers or 
younger brothers and sisters. 
(Concluston in May.) 
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A PURSUIT AFTER VITALITY. 
as close as I could obtain imparted no 


Is there not known to some of usa 
sort of life with no real delight in liv- 
ing? And is there not, too, a state to 
which we can arrive when much of our 
time we can feel exhilarated in spirit; 
when to live and to think are a positive 
delight? We very well know that this 
delight is what makes up a large pro- 
portion of what we really enjoy. It із, 
let us say, only a quiet view of what 
surrounds us, joined to some indiffer- 
ence to past and present and future fate, 
and a lively pleasure in doing some- 
thing, no matter what, that fills up our 
happy cup—usually a small and easily 
filled one. To such a state, by means 
of the best training we can get, I think 
we can all approach. 

Perhaps it would be tedious to relate 
the whole experience I have had; yet 
I should be prolix rather than obscure 
in my relation, Read, then, this sketch 
of a life on this way and learn by what 
I can tell how to come into the good 
region where there is a moderate joy in 
living. 

Learn, first, that I long believed in 
attaining vitality from some one else. 
But I could not gain force by contact 
with another. And I venture to say 
that I doubt whether any one is sure 
that he loses any vitality from contact 
with another. I do not think any one 
can gain or lose in vitality by touching 
man, child or animal. To do so, I 
watched long and carefully. Contact 
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fraction of vitality to me. How pro- 
vokingly vigorous seemed some of my 
acquaintances|—supremely selfish! like 
rich men who gain all and give away 
nothing. Nor did I get any good in 
following out what training they told 
me they had had, It can be easily seen 
what weariness might result to me in 
following out their prescriptions, for 
strong men do with pleasure feats 
which an ordinary man would break 
down in doing. They showed me what 
they were doing and I could see the 
good effect upon them. There were 
also numerous books describing what 
training, food and treatment prize fight- 
ers were given. What the books said, 
I tried to do, with some good result in 
activity. The next thing in the period 
when I was feeling my way, was to 
place myself in the hands of a trainer 
of men for the ring and general ath- 
letics. He knew how carefully I must 
be handled, and he prescribed excellent 
exercises suitable to my condition, 
which greatly cheered and aided me, 
Soon I began to have some intelli- 
gible notion of what I was to do. I 
came, too, into pretty close contact with 
real athletes—boxers, runners, ‘‘all- 
round" men. And here I learned the 
well-trodden paths which for several 
years I have industriously followed. 
I have met with three such cautious and 
well-equipped trainers. The first, just 
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mentioned, counselled that I should at 
the start run halfa mile: ‘‘ Take off 
your coat and vest and run now, on 
this track: run slow, on your toes.” A 
year afterward, when asked for advice, 
he said: ‘Walk right off, ten miles, in 
good weather, when the road is in good 
order." Ina little while, by persistent 
exercise in the gymnasium—I fre- 
quented three one after another—I 
could deliberately run three miles with- 
out fatigue, and feel refreshed after the 
“spin.” My ordinary run, when I do 
run, now is half a-mile, slowly run on 
the toes, which is about right for almost 
any one, when а run is indulged in. A 
mileis enough for most persons who 
want a little longer distance, after a 
few days’ practice. 

Here interposed a singular epoch. I 
learned to read Hebrew. What has 
that to do with energy—latent vitality? 
Much. The Hebrew race is pre. emin- 
ently a vital race—long-lived, vigorous, 
sound, hardy in endurance. I learned, 
too, from contact with some good 
representatives of the race, to eat and 
to like black bread. 

There were several ways in which I 
found my opportunities for exercise— 
swimming, running, walking, club- 
swinging, the use of dumb bells, altert 
nating with occasional seasons of gym- 
nasium work whenever the gymnasium 
was accessible. 

So in the midst of finely wrought. 
well-made, even-built athletes much de 
light was long found, and when among 
these agreeable—I will write delightful 
—asgsociates my life became at last more 
normal, less intolerable, much better in 
effort. Hopefulness, light, satisfaction 
and sweet sleep came to me. Quiet joys 
allured; work was more easily done; 
while, adding to my exercise the judi- 
cious selection of grains asa regular dies 
(only occasionally eating meat), the 
years went on easier and lighter. 


Asking myself questions like what I 
have proposed in this paper, I began 
thereafter the serious study of living 
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healthy men, regarding growth, propor- 
tion, developmenf and variation. 

It seems to me that much is known 
now as to how a man can make himself 
stronger, and so happier and more use- 
ful; how he can become less morbidly 
sensitive; what high proportions he can 
aim to approximate; what general 
principles will tend, when followed out, 
to make him a more equable man in his 
make up, more quiet mentally, more 
active physically. | 

I have learned, I think, therefore, 
what the word vitality means, as well as 
how new vitality may be gained, con- 
served and efficiently used. 

HENRY CLARK. 


39x 
THE FOREIGN RATIO IN AMERICAN 
INSANITY. 

Statistics show that where there is a 
large foreign population, the ratio of 
the insane to the sane is increased. 
In California for instance, though the 
foreigners form hardly one-third of the 
population, they furnish Lwo-thirds of 
asylum inmates. According to the re- 
ports of the Napa asylum for the years 
1880 to 1888 inclusive, of 3,612 patient- 
admitted there were 2,189 foreigners, 
while only 1,478 were born in the 
United States. This is explained by the 
fact that, even conceding the brain of 
the average immigrant to be as stable as 
that of the native, the change of*envi- 
ronment is so pronounced as to account 
partly for this result. It is true that the 
substitution of the meat for the vege- 
table diet, the separation from home 
and friends, the stronger the stimulus 
that is necessarily applied to both body 
and mind in the competition for even 
the necessities of life, all tend in this 
direction. At the same time, it does not 
altogether justify so great a preponde- 
rance of foreigners. Only 194 оѓ the 
1,473 natives were born in California ; 
the others, having emigrated from other 
States, have also been subjected to the 
same conditions though not to so pro 
nounced a degree. We find moreover, 
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a difference in ratio among the 
foreigners, which proves that nativity 
is a prominent factor. 

It would seem that the French and 
Irish, do not furnish the largest ratio. 
On the other hand, it is the hard work- 
ing Scandinavian, and the phlegmatic 
German who furnish the largest pro- 
portion of our asylum inmates. 
Much has been said about this be- 
ing the dumping ground for foreign 
nations, but this is an assertion not 
easily verified. There are probably 
many other causes that could be 
properly urged as tending to this re- 
sult. Certainly not the least is the in- 
tellectual status of those who emigrate, 
and to this should be added the habits, 
food and especially the intoxicants are 
powerful factors in the production of 
the insane diathesis. — The Pacific 
Medical Journal. 
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VEGETARIANISM AND ENDURANCE 
OF HEAT. 


HE life of the Trappists who built 
a monastery at Maryshill, in 
South Africa, for the purpose of con- 
verting the Kaffirs, is described by their 
Prior, Franz, in the Calendar for 1890. 
He speaks of the necessary preparation 
of white people for the climate there and 
says : А 
“А more or less materia] and sudden 
change of climate by white people, from 
the temperate zone and Northern Eu- 
ropean regions, renders a corresponding 
modification of diet and habits impera- 
tive; at least, if said tourists, etc., ex- 
pose themselves freely tothe sun. Itis 
advisable for the candidates to come 
prepared and promptly to adopt the 
habits of the natives and acclimated 
foreigners. The latter, if wise, season- 
ably cool the body and ærate it as a pro- 
tection against heat and inordinate 
thirst. Heat, internal and externa], 
from the sun and radiation may betem- 
porarily overcome by bathing and wash- 
ing, more effectually with tepid than 
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cool or cold water, but radically only by 
suitable diet. А 
“Persons intending to explore or to 
. live, in Africa ought for several 
-months before abstain from food and 
beverages positively producing heat, 
specifically the nitro-genous, the flesh of 
animals, eggs, butter, salt, зира The 
Trappists use none of these, of cheese 
very sparingly, and they are well known 
in Natal for the immunity from high 
heats. They came in 1880, and, with the 
exception of two years spent at Dun- 
brody (Cape Colony) have lived at 
Natal. The first arrivals, numbering 
thirty, never sickened during sixteen 
months, although subject to many hard- 
ships and very hard manual work. 

“The majority go always bare-headed; 
severai have a straw hat or a small cap 
that hardly covers the crown, on the 
hottest days. Yet the entire neck and 
forehead are fully exposed to the 
sun, and, besides, the head is bald the 
greater part of the year. Once only a 
member had an attack of vertigo (sun- 
stroke) but soon recovered, without sub- 
sequent injury. A normal temperature 
of body, caused by judicious diet and 
habits, alone enables one to become ac- 
climated, and exempt from the dangers 
befalling the unwary. A strict vegeta- 
rian diet well adapted to the locality is 
sine qua non." 


+e 

FAITH AND CHLORIDE OF LIME. 
HERE are many persons who put 
faith in the place of works, and 
some who would put works in the place 
of faith ; the results of the transfer al- 
ways being disastrous. There are cases 
when persons live in such a way that 
they make themselves sick, and pray to 
be healed; when if they had taken 
proper care of themselves they would 
not have been ill, and if they had ceased 
to do the things that made them ill they 
would soon have got well of themselves. 
John Habberton, tells of a preacher 
who visited a sick man, whose house 
was filled with poisonous gases from a 
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neglected drain. Talking of faith the 
preacher said to him: “ You don't need 
to use more faith, but you do need to 
use some chloride of lime on that drain, 
if you want to get well.” 

We have great faith in prayer, but 
prayer does not clean out drains, or dis- 
sipate poisonous gases. The Lord taught 
His ancient people to pray, and he also 
taught them to be careful about their 
food, to keep clean, to take baths, to 
tear down unhealthy houses, to wear 
suitable clothing, and deny ungodliness 
and worldliness, to rest from their 
labors at the appointed times, to behave 
themselves in their homes, and to treat 
their wives and children as they should; 
aud he would not accept prayer as the 
substitute for any of these things ; in- 
deed, He would not allow men to come 
into His presence, until they had at- 
tended to these necessary things ; and 
it is probable one-half of the people who 
now appear in worshiping assemblies 
would, under the Jewish law, have been 
entirely shut out from the public wor- 
ship of God, as unclean, and would 
have been sent home, to take a bath, 
wash their clothes, govern their pas- 
sions, and clean up generally, before 
they would be allowed to enter the con- 
gregation of the Lord, or engage in 
public worship among his people.— The 
Christian. 


—,-« 
HANDKERCHIEFS AND DISEASE. 


T is not fully appreciated by the pub- 
lic that the article we carry as an 
every day and necessary part of our at- 
tire may become charged with elements 
of infection. If it were, there would 
be shown much more care in the use of 
the handkerchiefs and of their cleans- 
ing. Especially should this be the case 
in families of whom any member is 
troubled with a cold or an influenza. 
One person with a catarrhal affection 
may impart the trouble to an entire 
household. This fact should make it 
common practice to isolate the handker- 
chiefs of an individual who is affected 
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by an "influenza." The handkerchiefs 
used by such a person too, should be 
treated in the following manner: 

They should be placed under water in 
which a quantity of kerosene oil has 
been poured, and there remain for say 
two orthreedays, then the water is to be 
heated—by pouring on boiling water— 
and whenthisiscool enough they may be 
washed, soap being used of course. An- 
other washing in oil and soap makes 
disinfection sure and completely re- 
moves ali stain and effect of nasal ap- 
propriation. Then rinse the handker- 
chief carefully in warm water, and if 
possible hang upon a line to dry in the 
open air. Let them remain out on the 
lineover night. When handkerchiefs are 
treated in this manner, diseased matter 
is robbed of its danger, a fabric of deli- 
cate character spared the sacrifice oc- 
casioned by hard rubbing and wash- 
board penalty, and the luxury of a soft, 
clean and white appliance may be had 
for the suffering nose, which is liable to 
be for a time very sensitive from effecis 
of ‘‘ blowing and excoriation.” If the best 


quality of kerosene oil is used, and the 
handkerchiefs are freely rinsed after oil 
and soapy water has cleansed and dis- 
infected them, there will be no odor of 
kerosene discoverable later in the neatly 
folded and ironed handkerchief. An 
exchange vouches for the competence 
of this method of treating handkerchiefs, 
and we willingly commend ft to our fel- 
lows who are subject, at this season 
especially, to nasal and throat catarrhs. 


= ie Ti 
HIS MOTHER'S PIE. 
A dainty young wife made a “ beautiful pie" 
For him who was king of her heart; 
It suited her taste, and it suited her eye, 
And was a production of art. 
She gave him a piece at tbe table with pride, 
And watched her dear idol partake- 
“I made it myself,” said the fair, loving bride; 
** And how do you like what I bake ?” 


The bridegroom gazed down at the wonderful 


pie; 
The bride sat in tremulous fear. 
At length he returned her this doubtful reply: 
* [t isn't like mother's, my dear." 


-Tears shone in the depths of her gentle blue 


eyes; 
How could he such language repeat? — 
" No, love,” he continued, “ this pie isa prize 
Mother ne'er could make one fit to eat.” 
—Laura Rosamond White, in Puck. 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Trial by Ordeal in Africa.—In 
an African village the work is done chiefly 
by the women; they hoe the fields, sow the 
seed and reap the harvest. To them, too, 
falls all the labor of house-building, grind- 
ing corn, bringing beer, cooking, washing 
and caring for almost all the material in- 
teresta of the community. The men tend 
the cattle, hunt, go to war and curiously 


` enough, do all the sewing required on their 


own and the women's garments. Neater 
tailors than Africans it would be impossi- 
ble to find anywhere. By means of an awl 
and tendons from the animals of the chase, 
they can sew small squares of skin together 
so as almost to defy an expert to find a 
seam without looking at the reverse aide, 
nor are they mean artists as regards art and 
fit according to African notions. Of all 
central African customs, tria] by ordeal, 
which is universa), is the most revolting to 
a European, brought for the first time into 
contact with savage life. When a man is 
accused of any crime—as theft, arson, mur- 
der, witchcraft or the like, evidence is 
brought against him in the way common 
throughout the whole continent. This, 
however, is never final, The accuser's wit. 
nesses swear to anything required of them 
without the slightest compunctions, and as 
the prosecutor mutt produce his evidence 
first, the defendant's witnesses are ready to 
swear, and do swear the opposite of all that 
has been said. Trial is invariably in open 
court, and nothing said by the witnesses 
for the prosecution cun be concealed from 
those that are to follow. There are no 
affidavits, thus making contradiction at 
once simple and safe. If rebutting evi- 
dence were allowed {һе most paltry trial 
would be interminable. For a witness to be 
called a liar, is, in such a case a compli- 
ment. It proves that his evidence told and 
that he, by inference, isa very clever fellow. 
If the same man were accused of bewitch- 
ing, he would regard it as а foul libel, and 
demand the poison bowl without an hour's 
delay. To remedy the defects of trial in 
court, that by ordeal is adopted in all kinds 
of cases both civil and criminal. As the 
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case proceeds before the council, the 
accused at intervals demands the muvat, 
and this demand, his friends if they believe 
him innocent, persistently press. The accu- 
ser resists the demand as unnecessary, 
knowing that should the culprit, even if 
caught red-handed, recover he will be 
placed in a difficult position. He will in 
that case have no claim to compensation 
for an injury, and may in turn be success- 
fully sued for willfully seeking to destroy 
another man’s reputation. The belief in 
the absolute certainty of trial by muvat 
is universal, and the beginning and end of 
reasoning is this: ‘‘ If he is guilty he dies; 
if he does not die, should tbe stolen proper- 
ty be found on his person, he is not guilty, 
another put it there, or he is bewitched." 
—Journal of the Anthropol. Inst. 


Race Distinctions.—In the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for February is а 
translation from the book “ L'Homme dans 
la Nature," regarding a matter of special 
interest to a student of anthropology. The 
following is an extract.  ''There are, 
properly speaking, no races within man- 
kind such as we find among animals — that 
is, constant varieties, perpetuating their 
likes in a certain manner. There are only 
historleal or philological remnants of 
people to whom we attribute, rightly or 
wrongly, a certain number of common 
physical characteristics. In any other sense 
the races of anthropology are simply pro- 
ducts of our minds, suppositions of sub- 
stantial affiliations of uamixed blood, work- 
ing hypotheses. There are no persons 
corresponding to the types we assume. 
These types themselves are not tangible 
realities, but groupings of characteristics 
which we suppose to have been continu- 
ing for an indefinite time through the 
events of history and prehistory, which, 
without destroying the characteristics, have 
not ceased to scatter them and to arrange 
them anew in different combinations. From 
particular types we rise to the notion of 
general types, which are likewise only 
probabilities, going up gradually to histori- 
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cal, prehistorical and quaternary types, and 
by inductive constitution to primitive types. 
Every anthropologist has his classification 
of types, some admitting more, some less ; 
in the classification of our lectures and our 
elements | d'anthropologie generale we 
enumerated nineteen, without concealing 
the existence of many gaps. All this is not 
very favorable to the unity of the human 
species, but whether there were originally 
one or many types, theresults are the same. 
At present all men are capable of unlimited 
crossing, and new types are continually 
forming. If we would go up to the origin 
of things, we should have to simplify more 
&nd more. In the first stage of our syn- 
thesis, we should come to eight general 
types, viz.: a fundamental European blonde 
type, a Mediterraneo-Semitic, a brachy- 
cephalic Asiatic, a dolichocepbalic Asiatic, 
an Americo Polynesian type, a black type 
with curly hair, a brachycephalic negro and 
a dolichocephalic negro type. But perhaps 
dolichocephaly and brachycephaly are only 
secondary differentiations that may be pro- 
duced in all the types, as large and small 
stature may be too; the black man with 
curly hair may be only a cross. Nothing is 
easier, in fact, than to conceive in the light 
of anatomy and physiology that all types of 
mankind can be reduced to three original 
types — the Europo-Semitic, the Asiatico- 
American and the acgro; or to two—the 
white, which is differentiated into those of 
flatand of sharp faces, and the negro. A 
further reduction would be hazardous. But 
if we lost ourselves in the depth of the 
ages, we might conceive the negro as first 
born and giving birth in succession to the 
curly-haired Australian, to one of the 
brown forms with straight or waving hair, 
and finally to the blonde European. Hence 
the monogenistic system (or the doctrine of 
the unity of type and origin) and the poly- 
genistic system (or the doctrine of plurality 
of type and origin) are equally tenable. 
Natural history proves indisputably that 
man is the issue of a primate. It is opposed 
to the idea that we are descended from an 
anthropoid like those of the present time. 


Musical Progress in America. 


—The Americans, notwithstanding all that 
has been said to the contrary, are a musical 
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people. Their taste is still unformed, but it 
is naturally a good one, and is sure to glow 
in the right direction. But in order to 
grow in the right direction it must be prop- 
erly cultivated. It has thus far been вийї- 
ciently developed to enable them to appre- 
ciate the superiority of the new methods in 
music over the old. What has already been 
achieved is remarkable, when опе considers 
the disadvantages which retard the progress 
of musicin this country. Whenever operas 
have been given, they have almost invari- 
ably been sung in an alien tongue. No sat- 
isfactory results can be achieved here, nor 
can America produce any national music, 
until opera is givenin English. I look for- 
ward to the time when American com- 
posers will produce great operatic works 
of a distinctly original character, written in 
the vernacular, hut until that time comes, I 
believe that such foreign works as are per- 
formed here should be translated into 
English. 

The unsatisfactory state of our mu- 
sical culture is due chiefly to the intermit- 
tent opportunities which are given bere for 
musical education. It would be folly to 
expect people to form a healthy musical 
taste simply by hearing operas occasionally 
produced, and almost always in an inade- 
quate manner. What we need is American 
opera given under American influence. This 
can be brought about only by an elaborate 
and well-organized system of musical edu- 
cation. We have plenty of good material 
for the making of musicians, but this ma- 
terial is buried beneath the army of foreign 
artists who annually come to our shores, 
and whom Americans have formed tbe 
habit of encouraging, often simply because 
they are foreigners. 

In order to bring out this latent material, 
& school for cpera should be established 
here. It would keep at home those young 
musicians who now go abroad to study, 
frequeutly under great disadvantages, and 
would encourage those to undertake a mu- 
sical education who are deterred from it by 
the expense which they would incur by а 
European training. The schools should not 
only train singers, but also young men who 
are ambitious to become orchestra players 
aud orchestra leaders. There should be in 
connection with it a theatre, in which operas 
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might be produced, thus making a practical 
8chool for opera. American composers, too, 
would be greatly helped, for the school 
should endeavor to encourage them, not by 
ignoring works written by foreigners, but 
by giving the preference to operas written 
by Americans. Such an institution would 
be of immense benefit if it only taught us to 
cease aping the French and Italian peculiari- 
ties, and to work on individual lines. Let 
us, by all means. assimulate what is best in 
German, French and Italian art, but we can 
do this without being enslaved by any one 
of them, and let us endeavor to express our 
own natures, which is, after all, the only 
means Of attaining that highest and best of 
qualities—originality. 

Thus Herr-Anton Seidl, in the Forum, to 
which it may be added that of efforts that 
are being made in New York to advance the 
musical interests of America we should 
mention the National Conservatory, which, 
under the patronage of Mrs. J. M. Thurber, 
offers special inducements to those students 
of music who aim at high excellence. Free 
scholarships are the rewards of successful 
examinations that indicate proficiency and 
special talent. 

We note that the Metropolitan College 
of Music also offers liberal training through 
extended courses of lectures and class in- 
struction. A new departure at this institu- 
tion well deserving of notice is Dr. H. G. 
Hanchett's courses in Analysis and Criti- 
cism, and the unique addition of a course in 
Musical Pedagogy, for which Dr. Hanchett 
is individually responsible. This. by itself 
intimates a step in the higher domain of 
music study that can scarcely be paralleled 
in any foreign conservatory. We trust 
that the accomplished teacher will be sus- 
tained in his attempt to develop the philo- 
sophical principles involved in musical 
art. 


What Prehistorie Graves Tell 
Us.—Burial customs in prehistoric times 
are worthy of study. The final resting 
places furnish us hints as to the architec- 
ture which prevailed. The posture chosen 
was after that of sleep, the body lying on 
its side, with the arms crossed and the 
knees drawn up to the chin; the whole was 
covered with a quantity of red powder. 
This custom was common among certain 
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hunter tribes in America, though most of 
the bodies which are covered with red 
ocher are in a recumbent attitude. The 
habit of unfleshing the skeleton was also 
common in America as well as in Europe. 

The paleolithic folk also buried treas- 
ures with the bones of their dead. They 
kept the bones within the precincts of the 
abode of the deceased. This was owing to 
their religious belief. The temporary sepa- 
ration of the body from its double required 
that the bones should be laid in the cave or 
dwelling in which he had lived or in a 
harrow or tomb built in the semblance of 
it. The implements, weapons and orna- 
ments were buried with the body, some- 
times broken, in order that the ghosts might 
be set free for the use of the ghost or 
spirit which always hovered near. We 
find traces of this belief in ghosts prevail- 
ingthroughoutthe world. It is as common 
in the New as in the Old World, and was 
prevalent among the uncivilized races 
every where. 

The use of fire was perhaps common 
among the cave-dwellers. In one of the 
Reggio caves human bones were found 
mixed with those of animals, and both 
showed traces of having been burned, 
though these are supposed to be neolithic. 
At Solutre, Mayence and Corsica large 
slabs of stone, laid out flat and covered 
wlth heaps of cinders, which formed the 
family hearth, have been seen. 

The baking of pottery is proof that the 
use of fire was known in remote times, but 
pottery is generally regarded as a true sign 
of the neolithic civilization, and is denied 
as belonging to the palaeolithic. Canni- 
balism is supposed to have prevailed in 
this period. The cave-dwellers have been 
compared to the Eskimos, as the bone 
carving is very similar. The ‘reindeer 
period" is illustrated by this means, but 
no skulls like those of the Eskimos have 
been found in the caves of Europe. This 
overthrows the theory that the Eskimos 
are the descendants of the cave dwellers. 
There was a wide gap between the palaeo- 
lithic age and the neolithic which has 
never been filled oreven bridged. All the 
prehistoric structures are on the neolithic, 
none on the palaeolithic side. It seems to 
be largely conjecture whether man, who 
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contended with the extinct animals, had 
any home. Tombs also are confined to the 
neolithic age; there are no tombs in the 
palaeolithic age. The cultus which pre- 
.vailed during neolithic times is to be 
learned from the caves and tombs. From 
these we learn the character of the earliest 
abodes of man; but we know nothing of 
his abodes in the palaeolithic age.— 
BrgPHEN D. Peer in American Anti- 
quarian. 


The Origin and Antiquity of 
Man was the title of a paper read by Dr. 
Wm. M. McLaury before the Anthropo- 
logical Society of New York at one of its 
recent meetings, and from it the following 
extracts are taken: As to the origin of 
man the evolution theory is adopted as 
most reasonable to the author's mind. That 
life originated by combined action of heat 
and moisture on cosmic dust is not im- 
probable ; but it is impossibleto conjecture 
the vast eras of time it has taken to evolve 
from this source the great variety, genera 
and species now fouud in the fauna and 
flora of the present time. What we have 
to say, then, respecting the origin of our 
early ancestors is this, that when matter 
was subjected to a complicated play of 
forces, chief among which was solar influ- 
ence, plants and animals came into life, and 
that when animals were subjected to an 
ever increasing variety of forces they 
became varied in their structure, and that 
when their structure had attained a certain 
measure of variety, they became conacious 
of their own existence, and that their 
nature endowed them with the faculty 
of preserving their lives and that of 
their species by their own conscious 
efforts. We find in the lower king- 
dom muscular power in its perfection, but 
the brain is. always imperfect, always 
young, always growing, always capable of 
being developed. In writing the history of 
animal progress we must, therefore, concen- 
trate our attention upon the brain, and we 
shall find that the development of that 
organ is in a great measure due to the 
influence of the affections. 

By briefly describing what the lower 
animals do and what they feel, we should 
show that they possess in a dispersed and 
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elementary condition all the materials of 
which human natureis composed. In their 
communities there is sometimes a regular 
form of government and a division into 
classes. They have their monarch, their 
laborers and their soldiers. Some species 
have slaves, which they capture by means 
of military expeditions, attacking the 
villages of their victims and carrying off 
the prisoners in their mouths. They have 
domestic animals which they milk. They 
build houses and towns which are ingeni- 
ously constructed, and which, in proportion 
to the size of the architects, are greater 
than the pyramids as compared with man. 
As among savage races of men, the sickly 
and weakly are usually killed, though 
sometimes they are kept alive by alms, 
even the blind being fed by charitable 
members of their own set. All gregarious 
animals have a language by which they 
communicate with each other. Some- 
times their language is that of touch, but 
with most animals the language is that of 
real sound, and the varied intonations of 
anger, joy or grief, may be recognized by 
the human ear. 

The language of our progenitors consisted 
of vocal sounds and also movements of the 
hands. After dwelling quite at length 
upon the many similarities in the traits of 
men and animals, Dr. McLaury traced the 
progress of man from the early palacolithic 
cave-dwellers, through various stages of 
development or evolution, to the civiliza- 
tion which the world has now attained. 

E. M. 


Decay of Turkey.—In Africa, Eng- 
land governs the fate of Egypt, France is 
in Tunis, Italy is on the Red Sea. England 
possesses Cyprus, Crete is under European 
protection, Russia holds Batoum and Kars, 
and the Turk is killing all prosperity in 
Asia Minor by his cruel taxation. The 
“sick man on the Bosphorus” is dying 
more rapidly than Europe knows; and the 
heir ought to be the Christian people whose 
fathers were dispossessed of Constantinople 
in 1458—not the Russian, bnt the native 
Christian. The Turk is sick and dreadfully 
poor, and his “friends” want his estate. 
The true owners may get it by the quarrels 
of ‘‘ the friends.” 


NEW YORK., 
April, 1893. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL INFLUENCE OF 
TEMPERAMENT. 
VERY proper question is asked 
by a correspondent in reference 
to the differential influence of the tem 
peraments upon the mental organism. 
In the phrenological treatises tempera- 
ment is discussed rather in the general 
than the particular, so that the student 
who is inclined to pursue an investiga- 
tion regarding the action of the faculties 
in their relation to certain degrees of 
temperament must largely plow the field 
for himself, At the last annual meet- 
ing of the Institute Alumni one of the 
papers that produced lively discussion 
had for its topic the relation of the tem- 
peraments to the manifestation of facul- 
ty, and it was then declared that there 
was room for important work, and that 
he who would explore that field and give 
the results to the literature of phrenol- 
ology would earn the gratitude of a 
large public. 

What we can say in this place on the 
topic is scarcely more than a hint to the 
reader who is conversant with the prin- 
ciples of mental physiology: a hint that 
we hope will stimulate reflection and 
observation, and find an outcome in 
well formulated and practical deduc- 
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lions. It goes without saying thatevery 
well informed and competent phreno- 
logical observer recognizes the part 
played by temperament in mind and 
character, and in his analysis of single 
instances takes into account many 
phases of influence, the character of 
which is not defined “ір the books," 
but which have been clearly recorded 
in the tablets of his experience, Per- 
haps it would be difficult to translate 
into words some of the effects of tem- 
perament that may appear obvious to 
such an observer, yet the literature and 
teaching of practical phrenology must 
ever remain incomplete if this depart- 
ment of the subject be not reduced to ''a 
form of sound words." Let us consider 
the faculty of Combativeness briefly as 
an illustrative example of tempera- 
mental influence; bearing in mind the 
simple function of this mental power, 
which 1s defined as the instinctive ten- 
dency to oppose. In a low degree of ac- 
tivity it inspires mere resistance. When 
largely developed it leads to aggressive 
effort aither physical or moral for the 
purpose of removing obstacles. Hence 
the feeling of courage is dependent 
mainly upon its activity. Assuming 
now acertain degree of power in the 
feeling, what effect would a predomi- 
nant mental temperament havein its ex- 
pression? Looking for a moment at the 
significance of this qualification of the 
physical organism we note that it pro- 
motes nervous activity, acuteness of 
sense impression and the intensity of 
feeling; but at the same time the tendency 
of the activity is toward refinement and 
delicacy of feeling and taste. This is 
but a natural resultant of the predom- 
inant cerebral and nervous growth that 
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characterizes the temperament, the con- 
volution in the upper and anterior lobes 
being as a rule largely developed and 
the convolutions at the base ofthe brain 
being but moderately so The effect of 
its influence upon Combativeness may 
be inferred to be that of inspiring sensi- 
tiveness and a consequent promptnessof 
response in those circumstances that 
tend to arouse the sentiment of defence 
or opposition. Of course the color of the 
expression would depend much upon 
the coordinate influence of other facul- 
ties, but geverally the character of the 
expression would not be that of coarse- 
ness and brutality. It would combine 
features of intellectual discussion and 
moral assertion, and so endeavor to 
carry its point rather on the humane 
than on the physical side; it would be 
earnest and persuasive and not inclined 
to rude assault. In a mood of exaspera- 
tion when the feelings had been aroused 
by some very unusual and unwarranted 
offence against personal rightand safety 
it would be likely to render the Com- 
bative expression direct and rapid, the 
other faculties being stimulated to force- 
ful and sharp manifestation according 
to their development and training. 

The motive temperament, with its 
physical constituents of well developed 
bone and muscle, firmness of tissue, 
strength and endurance, imparts a 
quality of action to the orgen under 
consideration that is essentially different 
from the effect of the mental tempera 
We note at the outset that the 
manifestation of defensiveness and 
courage must be of a positive, emphatic 
nature. 


ment. 


There is a sturdiness in the ex- 
pression of the faculty that suggests the 
set contracture of muscle in the attitude 
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‘of resistance to an attack. While the 


mental temperament inspires vivacity 
and resilience tothe action, the motive 
temperament is particularly distin- 
guished for force and strengtb, and in 
circumstances of special excitement it 
inspires the aggressive quality in the 
The action ap- 
pears to be physical largely as compared 
with the stimulus imparted by the men- 
tal factor ; there is less of intellect in it, 
and much less of moral sentiment; con- 
sequently the appeal of the organism in 
general appears to be more to the ener- 
gies of the body than to those of the 
mind for accomplishment of the demand 


expression of courage. 


that the aroused combativeness makes 
The motive tempera- 
ment has, in a general sense, an execu- 
tive influence, moving the faculty to de- 
cided action and meeting force by force 


upon the man. 


persistent and direct. 

The vital temperament in its bearing 
on the faculty brings the characteristics 
We know that in 
those who possess it the bodily functions 
are performed with vigor and facility, 
the blood flows freely through the 
various tissues and all parts, being 
abundantly nourished, are stimulated. 
The brain organs work with freedom 


that distinguish it. 


and respond promptly to impressions, 
and, according totheir size and develop- 
ment, indicate ardor, versatility and 
impulsiveness. Elasticity rather than 
strength, quickness rather than persis- 
tence, enthusiasm rather than endur- 
ance, and brilliancy rather than depth 
and soundness, characterize the expres- 
sion of organs dominated by this tem- 
perament. Liveliness and openness in 
the expression of the feelings tend to 


excitement and passion. Hence, when 
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there is irritation, the response of com 

bativeness under the influence of the 
vital temperament is impulsive and 
quick. The organ acts impetuously, and 
intimates its full power in a single 
effort. The reflection and judgment 
shown in the effcef of the mental tem- 
perament are not seen, and the force and 
steadiness of the motive contrast with 
the volatility of the vital. The de- 
fensiveness of combativeness, therefore, 
under such an influence, while it may 
exhibit spirit, impulse, elan, is uneven, 
fluctuating and intermittent; its cour- 
age indicated at first with great energy 
must carry its point soon, or it becomes 
fitful and irregular. In the conflict 
when there is a call for volunteers for 
assault or charge that must do its work 
in a twinkling or fail, the soldiers with 
the vital temperament would be efficient; 
but when a struggle is impending that 
will be stubborn and prolonged the 
soldiers with the motive temperament 
are fitter for the service. 

Our article has exceeded the length 
that we purposed to giveit, and we have 
done little beyond indicating those 
points that are fundamental to a con- 
sideration of the subject. Yet thereader, 
to whom it may be new, has, we trust, 
been convinced by the importance of the 
function exercised by temperament in 
the manifestations of mental faculty. 


————_+-e<—______. 


FRIENDS, TO YOU OUR THANKS. 
N reply to a request published a few 
months ago a very large number 
of the JOURNAL readers have sent us 
their opinions with regard to the matter 
which should have preference in our 
pages. The interest in the success of 
the JOURNAL that these opinions evi- 
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dence merits more than passing men- 
tion, aside from the fact that the writers 
naturally expectsome recognition on our 
part of the suggestions that have been 
made by them. First, we should say 
that the solicitude of all with reference 
to the success of our publication is 
gratefully acknowledged, and is itself a 
strong assurance of the good faith in 
which their suggestions were offered. 

The great majority, at least seventy- 
five per cent., of the letters ask especially 
for a larger space in the magazine for 
the discussion of phrenological topics. 
“ We cannot have enough information 
with reference to the human mind and 
character," is their common senti- 
ment. Next in number are those that 
ask for more matter relating to health 
and hygiene. We were surprised by 
the slight mention of the department of 
Child Culture, and are inclined to at- 
tribute the omission to the probable idea 
of most correspondents, that the con- 
sideration of that topic naturally enters 
into the larger subject of mind develop- 
ment. 

In the numbers for this year more 
space has been given to the study and 
illustration of human nature than has 
been the practice for many years, so that 
we have met the demand of the seventy- 
five per cent. of our correspondents, al- 
most in advance, and it would appear 
that our subscribers at large are pleased, 
as in their renewals for the current year 
they generally express satisfaction with 
the contents and appearance of the fresh 
numbers. This modification of the sub 
stance of the JOURNAL necessarily re- 
duces the space heretofore appropriated 
for miscellaneous reading, but as it is in 
closer keeping with the spirit and pur. 
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pose of the magazine, it is what an in- 
telligent reader would expect to find in 
а monthly devoted mainly, by its title, 
to phrenological literature. 

A few correspondents think that a 
story department might be added with 
good results, and one, rather lonesome 
in his opinion, thinks it would be well 
to insert articles on electricity. The 
suggestions by perhaps half a dozen that 
articles on magnetism or hypnotism 
would be acceptable to many readers, 
we consider pertinent, and shall, as we 
have opportunity, insert gleanings from 
the more recent developments of that 
wonderful domain of psychic phe- 
nomena, 

We must. repeat that the practical 
expression on the part of so many 
readers of interest in the welfare of the 
JOURNAL receives our heartfelt thanks, 
and will command our respectful at- 
tention in the future management of its 


literature. 
——— — —9,-«—— — — — 


A MORE CHEERFUL VIEW. 


HE recent volume by Dr. Mac- 
Donald on criminal phenomena 
which we reviewed in a recent number of 
this magazine, contains certain state- 
ments. by its author that show the ten- 
dency of late opinion with regard to the 
criminal conduct of men. While the 
work is mainly a compendium of opin- 
ions drawn from the observation of 
eminent anthropologists and those who 
have devoted themselves to the study of 
vice and crime, incidentally the author 
expresses his own view in clear enough 
terms. For instance, he says in one 
place : | 
“ Criminal phenomena and the mani- 
festations of insanity bring nothing 
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new; they are nothing further than 
distorted or diseased manifestations of 
mental activities, which, by themselves, 
are present in every man; but in some 
they develop in one of the other direc- 
tion. No one is sure that his mental 
soundness cannot be endangered through 
outer or inner troubles, or that he can 
escape inclinations which might lead to 
crime.” 

This we readily accept, because it is in 
keeping with utterances made in these 
columns, and: before public audiences. 
Bometimes by such avowal we have in- 
curred the caustic criticism of men and 
of even women who, holding the theory 
of an hereditary transmission of criminal 
instincts, like Lombroso, treat the in- 
veterate offender against law, social and 
civil, as one defective constitutionally, 
and akin to the insane or idiotic. 

A further expression in keeping with 
the above quotation occurs among Dr. 
MacDonald's general conclusions from 
his study of the data, viz.: 

** Education, in the narrow sense of 
mere intellectual instruction, is not suf- 
ficient to reform children who spend 
one fourth of the day in school, and 
three-fourths on the street, or with 
criminal, drunken, or idle parents. 
There are reform schools, but they make 
no provision for little children. Nota. 
few of the inmates of reformatories come 
there practically incorrigible, and the 
testimony of prison wardens is that some 
of the most hopeless prisoners are gradu- 
ates of reform schools. The fault is not 
in the reform schools, but in allowing 
children to live the first years of their 
life in surroundings that almost pre- 
destine to crime. Reformatories are ex- 
pected to erase the indelible criminal 
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impressions made upon children from 
birth, or before, till the age of six. In- 
stead of deserving criticism, the wonder 
is that reformatories do as much as 
they do.” 

In brief this is an affirmation of the 
ground we have been standing upon 
for many years. It may be repeated, 
too, that the principle involved is in ac- 
cordance with the phrenological doc- 
trine that considers all men amenable to 
training and improvement, whatever 


may be the degree of moral degenera 
tion or perversion. This may be termed 
optimistic by the casuist, but it is an 
optimism that is rational as well as 
hopeful for the advancement of human 
nature. Dr. MacDonald must be deemed 
equally optimistic, for he remarks even 
after his careful survey of the worst 
phases of human degradation, “АП 
men, no matter how old in crime, 
can at least be improved and bene- 
fited.” 


should eat and how he should;dress, sleep 
and exercise to secure the effects derived 
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Quxsrions ov “General INTEREST " ONLY WILL 
бе answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWAYS write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Sorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pre- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL oases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly to the Editor will receive his early attention. 


OXYGEN TaEgATMzNT.—I. C.—The best 
oxygen treatment consists in deep breath- 
ing of good air and eating nutritives and 
easily digested food. In other words a 
properly adapted hygiene will supply all 
the oxygen needed by the body. A much 
advertised ‘‘system’’ of oxygen treatment 
to which our attention has been called by 
the inquirer, lays much stress on good 
habits, dietetic and so on, in the circular 
given to those who try the treatment. This 
goes so far as to indicate with some par- 
ticularity, the kind of food the patient 
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rom the use of the expensive apparatus 
that is furnished to those who pay for it. 
Thus, the whole matter is ‘‘ given away,” 
as the one who is intelligent with regard to 
hygiene readily perceives. The apparatus 
for taking the oxygen, whatever may be 
its name, is but an appendage to the hy- 
giene, and really unnecessary. Lungs are 
constituted to take up a certain amount of 
air, and in breathing fully and freely is the 
natural way to supply the requisite quan- 
tum of oxygen to the blood, as it circulates 
through the lung substance. Deep breath. 
ing, without artificial aids will ueunlly in- 
vigorate the lungs and develop a greater 
capacity of respiration, unless the patient 
has become fixed in habit and too far ad. 
vanced in pulmonary disease. 


CONSTITUTIONAL | CATARRH. — JR. — This 
condition may be defined as а general dis- 
turbance of the secretory organism, eg- 
pecially the numerous membranes, mani- 
fested either by an excessive flow of the 
products of secretion or a subnorma! flow 
(atrophy). The trouble may exhibit itself 
in a particular locality, and so draw the 
person's special attention to that locality, 
and he may think that it is the only thing 
out of order in his composition. It ig 
usual for catarrh to indicate itself chiefly 
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in some special organism for the reason that 
such organism is weaker in function than 
other parts, and so more susceptible to 
disturbance. 


Sex їн Brain—H.—The main difference 
between the brains of men and women con- 
sists in the arrangement of organic areas. 
The idea of a larger amount of gray matter 
relutively to size being in the male brain is 
more fanciful than true, and the statement 
you send, in the newspaper clipping, can- 
not be said to be a fact determined by 
sufficient investigation. Given two braina 
of like measurement and quality, one femi- 
nine and the other masculine, we think 
that the general product of close analysis 
would show very little difference in the 
amount of gray substance. Quality and 
temperament affect the distribution and 
extent of the convolutions ; the deeper the 
folds and more complex, the more numer- 
ous the layers and the greater the quantity 
of that cellular tissue that is regarded the 
basis of ideation, thought and impulse. If 
the fact stands that the male brain weighs 
4j ounces more than the feminine, then, 
quantity for quantity, there is more of both 
white and gray material inthe former. As 
for the specific gravity counting in the 
comparison, assuming that it is more in the 
male brain, if it has any value in the men- 
tal expression, what have we to say with 
regard to the anthropoid ape, the chim- 
panzee for instance, whose gray tissue is 
said to be heavier in degree than that of 
the human article? 


Тнв Гожев JAw.—QuzsTIoN: What is in- 
dicated by the lateral development of the 
lower jaw at its posterior angle where it 
goes up to form the joint in front of the 
ear? Also, how is the element of mind 
represented by this development affected 
by differences of organic quality? In all 
cases which have come under my observa- 
tion, with one exception, where the develop- 
ment was strongly marked, there was less 
than an ordinary degree of quality. н. к. в. 

ANBSWER:—AÀS8 the maxillary or jaw bones 
are related primarily to offices of nutrition, 
and also used as weapons of defence and 
offence, it is easy to see why their special 
development should be associated with a 
low grade of quality The lower the ani- 
mal, the more simple are its means of 
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defence, and the higher the grade of refine- 
ment, the greater will be the tendency to. 
rely upon intelligence and artificial wes- 

Indeed, the disuse of the teeth in 
the preparation of food for digestion has 
become a very serious matter to many 
people in our advanced civilization, since 
the supply of saliva is thus curtailed. 

Now the hog seems to possess the most 
marked development of the jaw to which 
you refer, and he is equally remarkable for 
the strength of his appetite. He may also 
be said to represent the lowest grade of 
quality, so that we may find in this de- 
graded animal perhaps the best illustration 
of the mental characteristics you are seeking 
to define. In short, then, the broad jaw 
means animality, and of a phase related to 
selfishness and greed. "This is the primary 
point, but as a concomitant disposition the 
leading ‘authors on physiognomy have recog- 
nized in such organizations the quality of 
contrariness. The hog,who is no doubt jea- 
lous of his life-business of eating, probably 
exercises the policy of constant resistance as 
the best adapted to favor his interests. He 
evidently feels that if you choose north, he 
would be lesslikely to lose by taking the 
south; and being dominated by selfish 
appetite this mental process becomes a 
habit. 

As to the manifestations in instances of 
finer organic quality, the selfishness and 
contrariness will still be present, but ex- 
pressed on ahigher plane and with more 
refinement of manner. 

—— ——— 9» «€ ——————— 


PERSONAL. 


OBrrvARY.—]t is with regret that we 
record the death of Marietta Meserve 
Morris, wife of Prof. George Morris, on 
December 29 last, at her home near Port- 
land, Ore. Buta little past thirty, she had 
given promise of a career both noble in 
itself and of great value to those among 
whom and for whom she was glad to labor. 
A teacher by early practice and later a 
phrenologist, she was in the fleld an exem- 
plary and successful worker, and specially 
encouraging to other women who have 
given themselves to the public demon- 
stration of the most humane of sciences. 
As a student of the Phrenological In- 
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stitute she honored it in her life and 
service, and the asterisk thnt must here- 
after include her name among those on the 
list that have passed away will also signal- 
ize a loss to the world that may not be 
easily filled. 


Охе secret of Gladstone's tireless activity 
and youthful vigor is suggested by the 
following illustration given by the grcat 
statesman not long ago: ‘' There was 
once в road leading out of London on which 
more horses died than on any other, and 
inquiry revealed the fact that it was per- 
fectly level. Consequently the animals in 
traveling over it used only one set of 
muscles." It is the variety of his life's 
activity that has preserved his body and 
mind in so wonderful a degree of vigor. 


GEonaE Macponatp, LL.D., the famous 
poet and novelist, is said to bea tall, im- 
pressive looking man, a little high shoul- 
dered, and not without a tendency to 
Scotch gauntness, with a head large, espec- 
ially in the parts in front of the ears and in 
the upper region, and generally well shaped. 
His features are fine, and the whole express- 
ion noble. His hair is long and flowing to 
the shoulders, the beard and moustache full 
and, like the hair of the head, grizzled. In 
keeping with this description of the man, 
his books are striking, almost obtrusively 
philosophical, and not so artistic in ехеси- 
tion as lofty in purpose. 
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Binrg Srvpigs:—Readingsin the early books 
of the Old Testament, with Familiar 
Comment, given in 1878-9, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. Edited from stenographic 
notes of T. J. Collinwood by John H. 
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& Hulbert, Publishers, New York. 

Or Mr Beecher it can be said, and the 
application fits few men who have lived in 
the present century better, that ‘being dead 
he yet speaketb." Out of the grent wealth of 
histhought comes to us now and then a 
volume that engages our close attention 
with the freshness and vigor of the senti- 
ments and the aptness of the principles,and 
recalls the wonderful power of the Ply- 
mouth orator to make spiritual truths clear 
to the ordinary mind. These Bible studies 
are particularly noteworthy for their sim- 
plicity of style, although they show no 
small amount of learning on the side of 
exegetical criticism. Mr. Beecher is con- 
sidered by many as much wanting in the 
scholarship of the seminaries, but is not 


the impression largely due to the very 
clearness and unblemished style of his 


utterances? Пе never affected profound 
learning, but sought to present views,when 
he preached on controversial subjects, that 
would appeal to the common sense of his 
auditors. A cursory glimpse at some of the 
titles of the readings, viz. :—''Jacob,” 
“Joseph,” “Moses,” ‘Emancipation,’ "The 
Wilderness and Sinai,” “The Sabbath,” 
Mosaic Institutes,"—three lectures—*'Hu- 
manity,"'"The Household," and ‘Social 
Observances,” “The Feast of Tabernacles,” 
“In the Land of Moab," "Campaigns of 
Joshua," **A Time of Degradation,” shows 
that the peculiar mind and experience of 
Mr. Beecher have a field in their discussion 
that renders his words more than com- 
monly entertaining and impressive. We 
can not doubt that the volume will be 
warmly greeted by Church people—Bible 
students especially. 


Farn HgariNG, Cimistian SOIENCE. AND 
Kinprrp PrigNoMENA. Dy J. M. Brekrgy, 
L.L.D., 10mo. pp.309. The Century Co. 
New York. 

For many years the author of this volume 
has given attention to the study of the 
extraordinary mental phenomena included 
in the terms of Astrology, Divination, 
Witchcraft, Mind Cure, Mind Transferrence, 
Presentiments, Somnambulism, ete. Ніз 
observations, marshaled in an orderly 
manner, and analyzed with a critical acu- 
men that is rare enough among book 
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writers, form the substance of the book. 


From all sources of a trustworthy character 
Dr. Buckley has drawn his instances and 
во covered the field designated in his title 
that the treatise forms an excellent refer- 
ence for the use of those who would make 
more than a passing inquiry into the field of 
psychic mystery. The keynote to his in- 
vestigations is sounded at the beginning in 
the following :—'‘‘ before endeavoring to 
explain how phenomena exist it is necessary 
to determine precisely what exists, and 
that so long as it is possible to find a 
rational explanation of what unquestionably 
is, there is no reason to suspect, and it is 
superstitution to assume, the operation of 
supernatural causes.” The good judment 
generally exhibited in diecussing the phe- 
nomena must, we think, command the 
approval of every candid reader. 


Human Wonpers, Freaks AND Di6EABES. 
By E. B. Foote, Jr., M. D., New York. 
In a pamphlet of 149 pages we have 

grouped many important facts of physi- 
ology, and not a little of valuable advice 
of the preventive and remedial kinds. 
The leading feature isa lecture entitled, 
«Тһе Seven Wonders of the Human Body,” 
which is illustrated in which many curious 
things are mingled with a description of 
the main elements of physica] structure. 
Under the heading of ‘‘ Antexemia’’ or 
self-poisoned blood, the author considers 
improprieties of habit and living that con- 
duce to disease and death. Dr. Foote 
strongly advocates hygienic procedures in 
the correction of unhealthful habits and in 
the treatment of common ailments. 


PROOREDINGS OF THE AM£RIOAN ASSOOIA- 
TION for the Advancement of Science for 
the Fortieth meeting, held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1891. 

A paper on "The Ether," by F. E. 
Neptrea, and an elaborate address on 
certain geological formations in the middle 
eastern section of our country, by Prof. 
John J. Stevenson, are among the specially 
notable features. Interest in Anthropolo- 
gical topics appears to be increasing, yet 
we should like to see more space devoted to 
matters specially human. Published by 
the permanent ecrestary, at Salem, Mass. з 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Тнк JOURNAL OF THE Socirty ОР SOIENCE, 
LETTERS AND Art, of London, England, 

. January 17, 1893, contains itemized notes 
of late proceedings and abstracts of the 
more important papers read at meetings, 
also information with regard to students, 
examinations and competitions, applica- 
tions for meinbership, certificates, etc. ; 
also illustrations. Address the Secretary 
Society of Science, Letters and Art, 160 
Holland Koad, Kensington, London. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MAN- 
HATTAN EYE AND Ear Hospitat, WiTH 
THROAT AND Nervous DEPARTMENTS, 
New Yonx. 

This hospital has become one of the most 
important charities of the city as ita large 
record of medical work evidences. 


THe JuvzNILE Posms or Мв. lwoocGNiTo, 

Saidapet, India. 1892. 

A small eollection of 66 pages that may 
be much more kindly considered by the 
friends of the author than the general 
public. Asa whole the production belongs 
to the extraordinary in more senses than 
one, especially nonsense. The term *'ju- 
venile” in the title is doubtless an affecta- 
tation, for there is a serious maturity in 
the fun-provoking lines. 


Tue ATHLETE'S Conqugst.—A Novel by 
B. A. McFadden, Teacher of Physical 
Culture, 8t. Louis, Mo. J. H. & C. W. 
Brown Publishing Co. 1892. 


The purpose of this story is indicated in 
8 general way by the words of the dedica- 
tion, which are as follows: 


** To all those who, though yearning for 
the happiness that comes with health and 
general bodily vigor, know not the means 
Where it can be acquired, this book is re- 
spectfully dedicated.” 

We heartily encourage the efforts of all 
who contribute to the general fund of infor- 
mation upon subjects of such paramount 
importance as bodily and mental health, 
and it gives us pleasure to recommend this 
book. Being ір the form of a story, it will, 
no doubt, be acceptable to a great many 
who would hardly care to receive instruc. 
tion in the art of physical development, if it 
were conveyed through the channel of a 
dry, scientific treatise. Indeed, we doubt 
if there is any other way by which so large 
a number of readers can be reached. 
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A PHRENOGRAPH OF IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI. 
FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


HE musical faculty is located in the 
second frontal convolution of the 
brain, and as it has a centre in each cere- 
bral hemisphere, a strong development 
of itexpands the temporal region of the 
eranium about where the hair begins. 
To estimate it, we consider the diameter 
of the forehead, or the distance through 
from side to side at this point, and also 
the relative breadth at the external 
angle of the eye. However, phrenolo- 
gists all agree that talent for music is 
one of the most difficult for an inex- 
perienced observer to determine. For 
example, the forehead may be greatly 
developed laterally as a result of strong 
mechanical and mathematical abilities, 
or rendered narrow by a deflciency of 
these qualities in a way to confuse the 
beginner. Besides, the organ of Tune 
is usually located too far down; and, of 
course, those who share the delusion 
that we judge by cranial protuberances 
instead of diameters will always be dis- 
. appointed in their search for elevations 
or projections in the bony case. 

The temperament, or mixture of the 
bodily elements, in each instance must 
also be very carefully considered. In- 
deed, as the tone art is so largely a mat- 
ter of feeling and suggestion, the degree 
of sensitiveness and responsiveness in 
the fibre of the individual will be only 
second in importance to the development 
of the brain. Of the temperamental 
conditions that affect appreciation of 
music, one of the most conspicuous is 


ihe relative amount of bone in the 
organization. Very tall, long-limbed, 
prominent - featured, large - handed, 
knotty-fingered, and thick-skinned peo- 
ple, are rarely if ever very musical. 
This is because bony matter and density 
of tissue are in a certain sense slow to 
vibrate, unimpressionable, and hence 
antagonistic to both emotional feeling 
and imagination. Such a man, who 
would be classed as of the motive tem- 
perament, thinks only of the practical. 
By the ocean beach, with the mystic 
melody of countless winds and waves 
stealing upon his ears, and the golden 
glow of a sunset before his eyes, he 
would probably see only a clam-bed at 
hisfeet. In persons of this organization, 
especially in the United States, the com- 
plexion, hair and eyes, are usually dark, 
so that as a rule, with many exceptions, 
the blonde constitution may be said to 
be the more favorable to musical senti- 
ment. The dark people, if small boned, 
plump, and with plenty of blood, may 
be emotional and musical or not; but 
the thin skinned, light or auburn haired 
individuals are nearly always impulsive, 
imaginative, poetical, and talented 
in the direction of art rather than 
Science. 

Of this latter class, Paderewski is an 
exceptionally fine illustration. He is 
five feet nine inches in height, and ` 
weighs 150 pounds. Не is possessed of 
a very graceful figure and a remarkable 
shock of golden hair of which he is 
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justly proud. His eyesare blue, his skin 
white, his nose Greco-Roman, and his 
mouth and chin are as delicate as those 
ofagirl. Itis also interesting to note 
that his hand is small, requiring only a 
7i glove, quite firm, approaching the 
square type. with the finger tips spatu- 
lated. Thisisin perfect accord with his 
activity and phenomenal brilliancy as a 
pianist. 

His head is rather large, the periphery 
measuring 22} inches, and by far the 
greater portion of the brain is forward 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI. 


of his ears. The occiput is not large. 
Lines from the opening of the ear to the 
different parts of the back-head show 
but moderate attachment to friends, 
home, or children. However, his ex- 
treme sensitiveness, Agreeableness, and 
Benevolence, will render him polite, 
cordial, even fascinating in manner, 
and keenly alive to all his social expe- 
riences. In a temperament so magnetic 
and susceptible, a little of anything goes 
along way. This willbe true of his love 
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of the opposite sex. He has neither à 
large cerebellum nor the full lips and 
chiu which indicate profound and steady 
feeling in this direction. But he isin- 
tensely romantic, and he would idealize 
his love until earth and heaven would 
seem to meet—the one a wilderness of 
flowers, the other a fleecy maze of seven- 
hued clouds. 

The narrow, flat opening of the eye is 
not the configuration usually associated 
with the highest order of monogamic 
instinct, so that it would be exceedingly 
important for such a man to 
marry only his true affinity or 
remain single. 

The diameters at Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness are 
considerable, but the phase of 
their manifestation will be en- 
ergy, impatience and probably 
irritability, rather than a ven- 
turesome courage or unneces- 
sary severity. The line from 
the ear up to Continuity is 
short, which will add to his 
restlessness, and favor a habit 
of driving things to completion 
witharush. Hisambition and 
love for music will give him 
patience in this one study, 
but in other departments he 
would quickly tire of mono- 
tony. 

He has not much Secretive- 
ness or sense of economy. 
Self esteem, or the species of 
dignity and pride which is so 
conspicuousamong the English 
is decidedly weak. On the other hand, 
his Approbativeness is enormous, in 
which respect he strongly resembles the 
French. This faculty occupies a lobule 
in the extreme upper and outer posterior 
portion of the brain, and when very 
large, as in this instance, it gives great 
breadth and fullness to the rear of the 
top-head. His Cautiousness is also in 
excess, and combines with Love of Ap- 
probation. The two together make this 
part of the head so wide that the outline 
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as shown by his hat-band is strikingly 
like that of a pear. A great love of 
distinction and applause is popularly 
regarded as a weakness, but in a case of 
genius like this, it is certainly excusable, 
and no one is likely to complain of it 
except, perhaps, some less gifted rival 
whose vanity is greater still. 

Of the moral faculties, the largest is 
Benevolence. He is not much inclined 
to spiritual contemplation, but he is 
sympathetic and generous to a fault. 
He takes on the conditions around him 
with remarkable rapidity, and becomes 
fairly drenched with all manner of 
psychical waves, so that he is a creature 
of moods and caprices which neither he 
nor his friends are often able to explain. 
Still, he is nota mimic in the ordinary 
sense, and is inclined to imitate only 
that which he admires. There is much 
in the general tendency of his mind 
which reminds us of the English poet, 
Swinburne, to whom he bears a singu- 
lar resemblance. 

Constructiveness is large and helpsto 
widen the temples next to music where 
the diameter as shown by the calipers 
is five inches and a half, and the upper 
sides of the forehead are greatly ex- 
panded by Ideality. He is full of en- 
thusiasm for the beautiful, and his su- 
periority asa musician is largely due to 
his fervid imagination and the lofty 
standard which his refined instincts 
create and impel him to attain. There 
is the same difference between his play- 
ing and that of other men which is 
apparent in their heads and faces. Thus, 
the great Rubinstein, weird and rugged, 
played as he looked. Von Buelow, with 
his beaver-like, mechanical forehead, 
was а master of technique, while Pade- 
rewski, whose face recalls the classical 
models of some of the great painters 
aud sculptors, makes the piano speak 
all tongues, suggest all the subtle sor- 
cery of perfume, and seemingly mirror 
forth all lights, shadows and exquisite 
forms of nature's perfect self. 

As to the intellect, the perceptives and 
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higher reasoning faculties are well pro- 
portioned, but with a predominance of 
the former. Не сап gather knowledge 
upon a variety of subjects if he has occa- 
sion to do so, but his ability to philoso- 
phize is not likely to assert itself spon- 
taneously. He cares little for positive 
or abstract science, and values informa- 
lion only as it may be applied to his 
personal life. Size and Weight are well 
developed, and shown in a sharp projec- 
tion atthe inner portion of the eyebrows. 
These faculties insure dexterity in the 
execution of instrumental music. The 
width between the eyes is also very 
marked, and signifles perception of 
form, a quality indispensable to the 
music reader. 

Paderewski is not of a sufficiently 
profound nature to become pre-eminent 
as a composer. His placeis rather 
within the sphere of interpretation aud 
execution. He has a predominance of 
the feminine elements which nurture 


and apply, but do not create. However, 


he is a remarkable man, and one who 
should leave the world much better for 
bis having lived. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski, the present 
hero of the musical world, was born at 
Podalia, a province in Russian Poland, 
Nov. 6th, 1860. He began to play at 
the very early age of three years. At 
seven he was placed under a teacher, 
and learned so rapidly that after five 
years of instruction he started out as a 
public performer. At the age of eight- 
een he was appointed professor of 
music in the conservatory at Warsaw, 
and in 1884 he accepted a similar position 
at Strassburg. In 1887, after a careful 
preparation, he made his formal debut 
as a competitor for the highest pianistic 
honors before the critical musical circles 
of Vienna, and immediately became 
recognized as one of the greatest living 
players. Three years ago he took Lon- 
don by storm, and at present he is the 
undisputed lion among the music lovers 
of the United States. 

EpGAR C. BEALL, M.D. 
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RACE STUDIES. 
II.—Spain. 


LD Spain has been called the '* King 

Lear of the Political Stage,” and 

there is no doubt that the monarch 

nation of the sixteenth century owes its 

loss of prestige chiefly to the endowment 
of numerous daughters, 

During the chaos of the Napoleonic 
era the Spanish crown lost 3,800,000 
square miles of colonial possessions—a 
territory equal to the area of the Euro- 
pean continent, but we should not 
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CERVANTES. 

underrate the abilities required for the 
actually accomplished task of maintain- 
ing an empire of that sort for the period 
of nearly three hundred years. The 
unscrupulous greed of the Spanish- 
American conquerors was offset by a 
heroic loyalty to their sovereign, a con- 
siderable administrative talent and an 
almost Roman fortitude in adversity—a 
much rarer gift than the energy inspired 
by the intoxication of success. From the 
conquest of Mexico to the end of the 
seventeenth century a series of Eldorado 
sensations lured year after year some 
fifty thousand adventurers across the 
Atlantic, and thus inevitably drained 
the population of the parent country of 
its most enterprising elements ; but the 
fragments of a broken shield, exhumed 
in the ruins of Olympia, sufficed to 
reveal the composition of Corinthian 
brass, and in the character of the poor 
hidalgo, tilling the field of his hereditary 
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estate, we may still trace the distinctive 
traits of the four great nations who 
flourished successively on the soil of 
Spain. 

The ancient Iberians (a nation of Cel- 
tic origin) defended their country with 
the most stubborn valor ever opposed to 
the progress of Roman conquest, and 
the history of the world offers no parallel 
to the episode of Numantia, where forty 
thousand men, women and children 
preferred self-destruction to the alterna- 
tive of captivity, and left their rural 
kinsmen no heritage but the exhortation 
to continue the war in forests and caves. 
That Iberian obstinacy has baffled the 
enterprise of more than one conqueror, 
from Charlemagne to Napoleon the 
Great, and isapt to assert itself privately 
in an unexpected manner, as when the 
Duke of Alveiro renounced a yearly 
revenue of forty thousand dollars rather 
than sign his name to a document which 
incidently described another nobleman 
under a title disputed by the ancestors of 
the Duke. At the mere mention of a 
popular fallacy which a Frenchman 
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FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 
would join you in quizzing, the country- 
man of the Cid bristles with self-defence, 
and in a controversy about the origin of 
the somewhat international myth of the 
"White Lady,” a Spanish patriot of my 
acquaintance cut short the argument 
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by rising with the remark that every 
country had ‘‘a right to its own spooks 
as much as to its own woodcocks.” 
Secretiveness and a penchant for con- 
spiracies may likewise have been inheri- 
ted from the Celtiberians, who carried 
on a defensive warfare for centuries 
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after their nominal annexation to the 
Roman Empire, but the superciliousness 
of the Spanish aristocrat is rather a Latin 
characteristic, and in some of its forms 
tinctures the speech and the customs of 
the entire peninsula. ‘‘Avaunt, ye 
inferior two legged entities!" cried a 
drunken Polack, staggering about the 
streets of Breslau, and with a preference 
for a less obstreperous mode of expres- 
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sion, the poorest Spaniard draws a similar 
inference from the recollection that his 
country twice formed a part of a world- 
empire. “ He has lived but sixteen years, 
but he has lived in Castile,” said a 
Spanish sergeant at the grave of his 
nephew; and a dying Madrid cobbler 
admonished his children to ‘‘ always try 
to elevate your souls to the height of 
your family traditions,” 

“ A horse should not pay toll for its 
rider,” said a Catalan highlander, when 
he refused to shoot a crippled French 
grenadier who had lost his way during 
the campaign of Massena. 

The dominion of the Arabs infected 
their countrymen with the Oriental love 
of the Marvellous, and Spain long 
maintained its rank as the most super- 
stitious country of Europe, though that 
pre eminence can now perhaps be dis- 
puted by eastern Lapland, where nine 
out of ten natives still dread a witch in 
every wraith of mist hovering about 
the shrubs of their dreary moorlands. 

With two exceptions all the earliest 
soldiers killed in the battle of Villame- 
dina were found to have worn amulets, 
and burial in the mantle of a friar is 
still supposed to improve the post-mor- 
tem chances of a sinner—so much so 
that in Madrid the traffic in the worn- 
out raiment of monks—the ascetic Fran- 
ciscans preferred—has become aregular 
branch of industry. Cervantes 
may have ‘‘laughed Spain’s 
chivalry away,” but the wonder- 
mania has survived his satire, 
` and duenderias( hob-goblin yarns) 
still form the staple fireside con- 
versation, and if the managers of public 
libraries would cater to popular prefer- 
ence, spook stories would outnumber 
the novels and chronicles on their 
shelves. Sailors’ yarns about Patagon- 
ian giants, thirty feet high and able to 
devour a cow at asingle meal, were ac- 
cepted as ethnological facts not by their 
mess mates only, but by several Spanish 
historians of the eighteenth century. 
The first photographs were examined 
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with considerable mistrust as possible 
products of black art, and in 1809 the 
rustics of Estramadura discussed a plan 
for covering the- country with wood- 
smoke to prevent Marshal Soult from 
exposing a mirror to the rays of the 
moon and thus transmitting his reports 
to the Paris secretary of war. 

* Couldn't you catch a lot of spiders 
and turn them loose in the evening t" 
Ionceasked a Spanish guide who had in- 
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to tell a pretty story of an Aragon 
amulet vender, who had sold a recruit a 
twenty-five cent charm against wounds, 
and then urged him to buy a fifty-cent 
ditto to protect his sleep against the 
nocturnal attack of robbers. ‘‘ But look 
here," said the recruit, *'didn't you tell 
me that first charm would make me in- 
vulnerable, so where's the use of the 
other?"  ''What!" cried the ped- 
dler, ‘‘do you suppose we can afford to 
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formed me that the sight of a spider 
bodes bad luck in the forenoon and 
good luck towards sunset. ''Yes,one 
could try that," said he, ''but"—after 
some reflection—'' some of them might 
be on hand the next morning." 
Appeals to the Court of Common- 
sense are, however, getting more fre 
queni, and Frederick Gerstaecker used 
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work miracles night and day for 
twenty five cents?” 

Courtesy and the love of poetry and 
eloquence were redeeming features in 
the character of the Orientalized Span 
iards, and still assert themselves in the 
social customs of their descendants. Ill- 
paid Spanish country officials submit 
to neglect, but will stand no insult, and 
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the sovereign himself cannot transgress 
that rule unreproved. ‘‘ They call me 
grande in my native town,” said an 
Aragon nobleman whom Charles IV. 
had ventured to banter about the short- 
ness of his stature. The most popular 
attorneys prefer the inuendo method to 
ribaldry, and a Gallician school teacher 
who had received no pay for six months 
thought it below his dignity to trouble 
the school commissioners with direct 
complaints, and only availed himself of 
a chance to intimate his grievance when 
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they asked him to explain a charge of 
partiality. “І is hard," he said, ‘Чо 
expose the grammatical blunders of a 
boy who often treats me to a piece of 
bread and fresh goat cheese.” 

“ Caballero” and ''Vuestra Merced " 
("your mercy") are titles which the 
raggedest Spanish water-carrier inter- 
changes with peddlers and mule drivers, 
though a Mexican tavern keeper went 
still further when he posted a notice to 
inform his half-breed customers that 
"no cavalier without breeches will 
hereafter be admitted." 

The President of the ** Aragon Soci- 
ety for the Encouragement of Immigra- 
tion” maintained all his national dignity 
in requesting his colleagues to postpone 
the session for a day or two, because his 
only shirt was in the wash; but the 
trouble is that poverty-proof pride is 
generally also argument-proof. ‘What! 
begging for two centabos, a stout fellow 
like you, who could earn a dollar a 
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day," said an English traveler in re- 
proving an able-bodied mendicant. ‘‘I 
did not ask your advice, sir ; I asked you 
for two centabos," replied the beggar, a8 
he wrapped himself in his mantle with 
the haughty scorn of an ancient 
cynic. 

A heritage of the Roman era is also 
the practica! stoicism of the typical 
Spaniard, a quality not incompatible 
with a sort of pathetic humor. ‘'Good 
night, gentlemen,” said a one-eyed fen- 
cing master, when the stroke of a glan- 
cing foil completed the eclipse of his 
vision. The rapacity of the Spanish 
vireys is said to haveadded sixteen billion 
dollars to the circulating medium of 
Europe, but was, perhaps, not more 
than that of the Roman campaigners, 
who, for eleven centuries, were to the 
nations of the world what beasts of prey 
are to the rest of the animal kingdom. 
Even the passion for sanguinary sports 
may be explained, if not defended, by 
the traditions of а race which во long 
made slaughter a synonym of pastime. 
It must also be admitted that, compared 
with the horrors of the Circus Maximus 
cock fights and bull fights are mere 
trifles and have the incidental advantage 
of keeping idlers out of the dram shops, 
the sale of intoxicating liquors being 
strictly forbidden in most of the metro- 
politan arenas. 

From the roving  Visigoths the 
Spaniards have inherited that love of 
adventure that qualified them so admir- 
ably for the exploration of a New World. 
Within fifty years of the great discov- 
ery the successors of Columbus had 
crossed and re crossed the two conti- 
nents of the Western hemisphere in so 
many different directions that their 
maps of the two Americas were correct 
in all essentials, even to the net work 
of giant streams in the woods of the 
equatorial region. Before the end of the 
sixteenth century Spanish missionaries 
had visited all the principal native tribes 
of the vast territory united under the 
sceptre of Castile; but it is true that the 
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same spirit of enterprise has a good deal 
to do with the everlasting Civil wars of 
the Spanish-American republics. “Que 
quire? es la vida de un hombre," 
“what better do you want? fighting 18 
the life element of a true man,” said a 
Mexican insurgent leader, when an 
American resident suggested the time- 
liness of a truce. That ‘guerilla in- 
stinct,” аза modern traveler calls it, was 
first developed by the aggressions of 
Rome and Carthage and confirmed dur- 
ing the six hundred years’ wars against 
the power of the Moors, whose adver- 
saries had come to consider rebellion 


-~ the first duty of {a Spanish patriot. The 


countless crusades against the strong- 
holds of the Caliph may also explain 
the otherwise wholly unaccountable fe. 
rocity of intolerance which threatened 
to depopulate the Netherlands and actu- 
ally depopulated the West Indies and 
large areas of South and Central Amer- 
ica. Neither religious ardor nor the 
innate love of cruelty would have in- 
Spired the massacre of idolatrous sav- 
ages if, in the vocabulary of the con- 
querors, ‘‘ heretic” and ‘‘enemy” had 
not become interchangeable terms. 

The Visigoths were a Teutonic nation, 
akin to the valiant colonists of Sweden 
and Norway, and the credulity of their 
descendants has not wholly obliterated 
a substratum of strong common sense— 
witness the mother-wit of the peasants 
and their inimitable national proverbs : 
"Stop cursing the roads and grease 
your wheels," ‘Trust the wolf if your 
stable is stout,” ‘‘Soldered chain and 
patched friendship will stand no strain,” 
“ Don’t make laws to hang little thieves 
till your boys are grown,” ‘‘ Venture, to 
give luck a chance, but beware lest bad 
luck take it.” 

In Spanish America, too, the Altar 
of the Graces has votaries among the 
children of the poorest ranchero : 

C'est du haut de son trone un Roi pre- 
cipité, 

Qui garde sur son front un trait de Ma- 
jesté, 
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—''& king uncrowned, still clothed in 
dignity,” —though, it is true, sometimes 
also in the tinsel of bombast, and the 
most amazing compound of ignorance 
and fiery eloquence ever heard on this 
distracted planet was perhaps the speech 
of the swashbuckler, Cortina, at the 
supper-table of the American Consul. 
“AL Republics should combine; all 
true Republicans should be friends, 
whether they worship the cross, the 
crescent or the stars and stripes of the 
United States.” 

The achievements of the Spanish 
world-conquerors have not saved their 
descendants from the reproach of sloth ; 
but Montaigne already reminds us that 
abstemiousness should not be mistaken 
for indolence. In Andalusia frugality, 
combined with the country ofa fertile 
soil, leaves little motive for industry, but 
where climatic conditions supply that 
motive, the natives are as thrifty as 
Scotch highlanders : 


Los bravos Catalanes 
De piedras hacen panes, 


—"'' Catalonians turn stones into bread," 
has become a proverb on both sides of 
the Pyrenees. 

Moreover, the exigencies of civiliza- 
tion have begun to stimulate enterprise 
from Burgos to Cadiz, and the multipli- 
cation of newspapers and printing- 
presses proves that the demand for in- 
tellectual novelties, too, has increased. 
Within the last forty years Spain has, 
indeed, advanced at a rate unprece- 
dented in any former century of our 
chronological era. The spectres of the 
Middle Ages still lurk in the caves of the 
romantic old peninsula, but railways 
and telegraphs have broken the spell of 
isolation, and the summits of the Sierras 
gleam in the morning light of the twen- 
tieth century. 

F. L. Oswarp, M.D. 


[To be continued.]* 


* (Chapter III: France.) 
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CHALELEY J. 


Chalkley J. Hambleton was born 
April 1st, 1829, in upper Oxford, Ches- 
ter County, Pa., and was descended 
from a long line of Quaker ancestors, 
several of whom were preachers. 
While a boy he lost both his parents 
and was early thrown upon his own 
efforts and responsibilities. 

Working upon the farm of an uncle 
with whom he lived, and attending a 
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country school in the winter till about 
18 years of age, he then entered Whites- 
town Seminary near Utica, N. Y., fora 
course of study. He supported himself 
mainly by working mornings and vaca- 
tions in the gardens of the village and 
in the harvest field, and teaching school 
one winter in the vicinity. In 1848 he 
obtained a phrenological examination 
by Mr. L. N. Fowler, who was then 
lecturing in Utica. 7his proved a great 
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HAMBLETON. 
assistance to him, in inspiring him 
with confidence in his own abilities and 

directing him in the way of success. 

He had learned the elements of phono- 
graphic shorthand from a lecturer at а 
country lyceum in his native town, 
and then studied and practiced it a few 
minutes at least each day for two or three 
years, until he became an expert writer. 
In the spring of 1849 he went to New 
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York City, and soon obtained a position 
as amanuensis for Dr. Joel Shew, who 
was then preparing several of his works 
on the hydropathie treatment of dis- 
eases. 

At that time there were not a dozen 
phonographic reporters in the country. 
In the fall of that year he was employed 
as reporter by Fowler & Wells, then 
in their old Nassau Street rooms, being 
the second phonographic reporter that 
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ever worked for that firm. His princi- 
pal work for the first year was reporting 
and writing out the delineations of 
character of those who came to the office 
for examinations. He then traveled 
about a year with L. N. Fowler during 
one of his extended lecturing tours 
through several States. 

In addition to reporting for Prof. 
Fowler he sold books, made arrange- 
ments for lectures, engaged halls, and 
attended to the business matters gener- 
ally. During these two years he had 
read and become familiar with most of 
the various works on physiology, 
phrenology, hygiene and kindred sub- 
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conducted under the name of Fowler, 
Wells & Co. 

The business of the housesoon became 
a marked success, A large number of 
the works published and dealt in by the 
parent house, and others on similar 
subjects, were distributed through New 
England from this centre; successful 
classes and courses of lectures were 
kept up each winter at their rooms, and 
large numbers of persons availed them- 
selves of the benefits of examinations. 

At the close of the year 1854, Mr. 
Hambleton took the ‘‘ Western Fever” 
then becoming so prevalent among 
young men, and determined to try his 
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jects published by Fowler & Wells. 
His mental growth and development 
were marked, and his business ability 
and promise were appreciated by his 
employers, and when, in the fall of 1851, 
they opened their branch house in 
Boston, Mr, Hambleton, though one of 
the youngest of their employees, was 
selected to go on and take the business 
management of the new enterprise, 
while the professional department was 
conducted by Mr. David P. Butler, an 
able, skilful and experienced phrenolo 
gist. Both were soon taken in as part- 
ners in the new concern, which was 
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pluck and luck for a time in the bustle 
and whirl of Chicago, then a young 
city of 50,000 inhabitants. Mr. Butler 
soon afterward became the proprietor 
of this Boston house and assumed its 
entire management. 

On arriving at Chicago Mr, Hamble- 
ton went into the real estate business, 
studied law and was admitted to the Bar 
in 1858. His specialty in the law has 
been that relating to real estate titles. 

He has resided in Chicago since 1855, 

* Copied from a daguerreotype taken while Mr. 


Butler and Mr. Hambleton were associates in the 
Boston house. 
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excepting in the years 1861-2, which 
were spent in the Rocky Mountains. He 
was a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of Chicago from 1869 to 
1875, and was an active worker on the 
Committee on Finance and also on the 
committee that examined all teachers 
applying for situations in the public 
schools of the city. 

He spent the summers of 1870 and 
1873 traveling in Europe. 

He was disowned by the Society of 
Friends in 1871 for being married by a 
"hireling minister" in violation of 
their discipline. 

Oflate years he has devoted himself, in 
a business way, to his own real estate in- 
terests, and is now a man of wealth and 
high business standing. His early op- 
portunities and love of the study of 
human nature have made him a supe- 
rior judge of character. He is seldom 
deceived in any one, for he is able to 
read persons at first sight. His favorite 
studies have continued to be those re- 
lating to the growth and development 
of thehuman race, including ethnology, 
human antiquities and genealogy. He 
- has traced several of his ancestral lines 
back over 200 years and published a 
family genealogy. 

In 1868 he married Miss Emma Lan- 
der, daughter of William H. and Har- 
riet (Spaulding) Lander, descendants of 
old Cape Cod families and of Mayflower 
pilgrims. 

In reply toa letter of inquiries the fol- 
lowing further particulars have been 
received from Mr. Hambleton: 

“I have always made it a rule to have 
some one subject on hand of a scientific 
or historical nature, for study and in- 
vestigation, aside from business, and 
been quite an extensive reader. Have 
traveled a good deal for recreation and 
study—have been in every state in the 
union but one; to Europe three times— 
besides Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece and 
Turkey. I am specially interested in 
Aacient Egypt, her people and produc- 
tions, etc. 
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"In the great Chicago fireof 1871 my 
office and dwelling were both destroyed 
the same night, with all their contents 
except a few clothes and personal effects 
which we carried in our hands as we 
fled from the flames. When young 
nearly all my relatives and elder associ- 
ates were Hicksite Friends and ‘‘Radical 
Reformers” and embraced the principles 
of Anti Slavery, Temperance, Woman's 
Rights, Grahamism, Waiercure, etc. 
An uncle with whom I lived kept a 
station on the ‘‘ Underground Road,” 
and as a boy I often carried food and 
water to fugitive slaves hid away in 
the straw mow in the barn. Thus very 
early in my career I became an instru- 
ment, consciously or unconsciously in 
& movement that was destined to bring 
about a great political revolution. 

I became personally acquainted with 
many of the early reformers, as Lucretia 
Mott, the Barleighs, Garrison, Phillipe, 
Fred Douglas, Theodore Parker (whose 
church I attended when in Boston), 
John Brown and others. One feature 
of my early life was (necessarily) rigid 
economy. When getting my education 
at W hitestown I boarded myself and for 
the flrst year my board averaged lessthan 
fifty cents a week. I had a record of 
every cent І then spent till it was burnt 
in the Chicago fire. The winter I taught 
school north of Utica I got $12 per month 
and boarded round among the patrons. 

"The principal feature of my real 
estate business has been selling lots and 
homes to people of moderate means on 
easy payments—and I have waited on 
several who were, unfortunate or im- 
provident, overtwenty years before mak- 
ingthe final paynent. The principal traits 
of my character are, you know, nothing 
brilliant or meteoric, but good natural 
ability, a hard worker, indomitable 
perseverance, a practical turn of mind, 
good common sense, great economy, 
love of gain, good judgment of human 
nature and a high sense of honesty and 
integrity in all transactions.” 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
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CHOOSING HOUSES. 

N selecting a house, says a practical 
writer in Chambers Journal,or asite 

for a new one, remember that where the 
sun will shine on the house for some 
hours a day one element of good is se- 
cured, especially if the sunshine enters 
at the windows of the living rooms or 
rooms most used during the daytime, 
After the aspect has been found to be 
suitable, and that a plentiful supply of 
sun and air is insured, attention should 
be given to the general position and con- 
struction of the house. If the ground 
is all porous, a layer of concrete not less 
than six inches thick, and composed of 
cement or lime and broken bricks or 
gravel, should be spread over the whole 
of the ground covered by the building. 
This will prevent the passage of ground 
air up through the floors. Air will 
travel through the ground for some dis- 
tance, and, as it invariably becomes 
contaminated by taking up carbonic 
acid gas in its passage, it is not suitable 
forinhaling. The house acts as a sucker 
on the ground; and if, unfortunately, 
the site is one on ‘‘made” ground—that 
is, composed of all the refuse of a town— 
the ground air becomes the medium of 
disease. No houses should be built 
without a well-ventilated air space 
between the earth and the ground floor, 
especially if the layer of concrete on 
the surface is omitted. The walls should 
be built of good hard-burnt bricks or 
non-porous stones set in lime or cement 
mortar. Common under burnt bricks 
or porous stones hold moisture, which 
evaporates with the rise in temperature, 
and so chills the air in the house. If 
the bricks or stones of the walls are 
suspected of holding moisture the whole 
of the external surfaces should be cov- 
ered with cement, or tiled or slated 
above. The foundations of the walls 
should rest on thick beds of concrete 
bedded in the earth ; and to prevent the 
ground damp rising up the walls a 
damp-proof course of slates, in cement, 
or a bed of asphalt, should be Jaid in the 
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full thickness or width of the wall just 
above the ground line. Dryness in this 
climate is so essential to health thatany 
building which in its floors, walls or 
roof sins by admitting moisture, should 
be rejected as a place of residence by 
those who value their health. In trop- 
ical climates buildings are constructed 
to keep out the heat ; but here we build 
to retain the heat and keep out thecold. 
Of course in this latitude it is impossible 
to avoid a certain amount of indoor con- 
finement which, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, is less conducive to 
health than living entirely in the open 
air. But from this very fact that the 
exegencies of our civilization pervert 
and corrupt our instincts until we 
scarcely know what is natural or nor- 
mal, it becomes all the more important 
to be on our guard in this matter of 
healthful habitations. Next to the evils 
of alcohol, opium and tobacco, the ef- 
fects of unhygienic atmospheric condi- 


tions are perhaps the worst. 
m 


THEN, 


I. 
O, I wonder who will love me 
When of all youth’s charms bereft, 
When the roses all have faded 
And the thorns alone are left. 
In the sunshine of life’s summer 
Sweet it is to bask in smiles 
Supping Flattery’s honeyed chalice 
Willing captive to her wiles, 
Every streamlet laughs and gurgles, 
Every bird note thrills with love, 
E’en the winds grow soft and tender 
Purring in the leaves above. 

п. 
But when down the slope of Autumn 
Where the dun clouds mask the sun, 
Sitting in the lengthening shadows 
Of a day that’s nearly done, 
Clad in sere and sombre garments, 
Robbed of every subtle grace, 
Gone the golden glint of tresses, 
Vanished every charm of face, 
Then who'll share my lonely quiet, 
Watch with me the waning light, 
Hold my shriveled fingers fondly 
Through life’s winter and life’s night ? 

ALMEDA COSTELLO. 
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TALENT AND CHARACTER 


THEIR STUDY AND CULTURE 
CHAPTER V. 
THE SKULL MADE THIN BY BRAIN ACTIVITY. 


It has already been stated that the 
bone is nourished and grows and 
changes in its form under the physio- 
logical laws of growth the same as the 
skin or bark of a tree, which is designed 
as a covering and a friend, and it can be 
modified to suit the growing brain, as 
the shell the growing clam, the bark the 
growing tree, or skin the growing fruit. 
The walnut is first small but it has a 
shell, and the growth of the shell ac- 
commodates the growing fruit within 


. and serves as a protection rather than a 


prison. People sometimes forget that 
the skull and other bones are alive and 
susceptible to growth and development, 
just as the other tissues are. This being 
true, if a particular part of the brain be- 
comes specially active, the skull becomes 
thin by the over activity of the brain be- 
neath it. The bony matter is absorbed 
and carried into the general circulation 
and is reconstructed on a larger pattern 
further out. If a portion of the brain 
becomes dormant, as sometimes in old 
age the intellect ceases to be active, the 
skull there becomes thickened. 

We have an interesting illustration of 
a case, Fig. 88, representing a skull 
which was presented for public exam- 
ination at one of my lectures. It will 
be seen that there are certain parts of the 
skull that are light and other portions 
that are opaque, dark. Outward from 
the corner of the eyebrow there is a 
round spot which is bright, and the 
lower and back sections of the skull are 
also light. The forehead and top head 
aredark. It will be observed that there 
is a candle inserted in the foramen mag- 
num or opening in the base of the skull 
where the spinal cord unites with the 
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brain, and the effect of the light of that 
candle is to render the portions of the 
skull covering the active parts of the 
brain brilliantly lighted; the opaque 
and dark portions of the skull are those 
which covered those parts of the brain 
that became torpid by disease. The in- 
cident I copy from my diary, which was 
carefully kept at the time, and is here 
copied from ‘‘ Forty Years in Phrenol- 
ogy,” page 81: 

* A most interesting fact occurred in 
South Deerfield, Mass., at one of our 
public lectures when Mr. Buell and I 
were traveling together. We had given 
several lectures, and the whole people 
seemed aroused in the interest of our 
subject. There was a Dr. A., who pro- 
fessed to be a disbeliever in Phrenology, 
and had announced his disbelief to all 
the people. We were carrying all the 
citizens with us, and the doctor felt that 
he must seem to the people to be on the 
losing side unless he could make a rally 
and break us down, or bring the science 
into discredit. 

“I rose one evening to commence the 
lecture, when Dr. A. addressed me from 
the back part of theroom, and requested 
permission to say that he had a skull 
with him which he desired to submit for 
public examination at the close of the 
lecture. He said he knew the person 
well during life, and had written the 
facts so as to compare them with the 
statements of the Phrenologist. 

“I replied, ‘We will not wait till the 
close of the lecture, for if we make a 
mistake, as the doctor evidently hopes 
and expects we will, the audience may 
not care to hear anything more on the 
subject, and I might not feel in the 
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mood to lecture. So if we are to be 
vanquished, I prefer to have it done 
while I am in full strength. Please 
bring forward the skull.’ 
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each side just where the organ of Tune 
is located, on a space about as large as a 
quarter of a dollar. This was very 
bright from the light, ard apparently 


FIG. 38.—8KULL MADE THIN AND THICK IN PARTS BY ILLNESS, 


“Мг. Buell and I examined the skull 
carefully while the audience remained 
in an excited, whispering state. Be- 
hind the desk, out of sight of the audi- 
ence, we put a lighted candle, which 
we carried for such uses, into the skull, 
and found that the light shone through 
it at the sides and back part of it in the 
region of the passions and propensities, 
as if the skull were made of a few thick- 
nesses of oiled paper. In front, in the 
region of the intellect, all was dark, as 
if the skull were very thick, except on 
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scarcely thicker than letter paper. Be- 
sides, the front half of the skull felt 
heavy, and, holding it in the center it 
would balance forward, with a bump. 
We noticed that the form of the head 
was like that of a female, the bones of 
the face were light, and the general 
quality of the bone was delicate and the 
teeth were young. Our conclusion hav- 
ing been thus reached, I called fora 
person to act as reporter, to take down 
all that would be said, so as to compare 
it with the biographical paper the doctor 
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had prepared. All things being ready, 
and the audience painfully intent to 
hear the statement, I commenced slow- 
ly, во that every word could be written: 

t This is the skull of a female about 
twenty years old. She had a well bal- 
anced head and character up to about 
fourteen years of age, was bright and 
intelligent, a good scholar, and am- 
bitious, energetic, and affectionate ; but 
something happened about that time 
that spoiled her intellect with the single 
exception that her musical talent re- 
mained very active. Meanwhile the 
propensities were made unduly active, 
and not being regulated by the intellect 
or moral sentiments, she became quar- 
relsome, cruel, cunning, avaricious, 
gluttonous, and inclined to social de- 
basement.’ 

“I then called on the doctor to send 
up the biography. But he hesitated and 
said 'the description had in some 
respects corresponded with the real 
character, but he thought it was all 
guess work.’ 

“I replied: ‘Doctor, you brought 
this skull and offered it as a challenge, 
saying you had the sketch written in 
your pocket; that you knew all about 
the person who carried the skull, and 
now you try to palm off an oral state- 
ment and insult us by the claim that if 
we have in any sense described the per- 
son it ів ‘‘ guess work." This course is 
unfair, it is unmanly, and being а medi- 
cal man, it is wholly unprofessional. I 
demand ''Caesar's will,” and hope the 
gentleman near the door will not permit 
the doctor to carry it away. It is due to 
the audience, it is due to us, it is due to 
the doctor, and to truth, that we have it 
to compare with our statement. 

“Then the audience clamored for it, 
and the doctor sentit up. Itheninvited 
the venerable Deacon Graves, who 
occupied a front seat, to ascend the 
platform and read both papers. First, 
the doctor's, then our statement. If I 
remember correctly, the whispering in 
the audience had ceased, and there was 
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stillness tbat could be felt. The good 
deacon read with dignity : 

t‘ t The skull presented is that of a girl 
who was remarkably bright in every re- 
spect, and possessed a most excellent 
disposition unti] she was about fourteen 
and a half years old. She was forward 
as a scholar, and excellent in music, 
She took a heavy cold, followed by 
brain fever, and when she recovered 
from it her intellect was utterly gone, 
except the single faculty of music, and 
though she lived six years as an idiot, 
she would sing like a nightingale. Her 
temper became very violent, and she 
was a terror to her friends, and what 
was worse, she became vulgar and ob- 
scene. She wasa patient of mine, and 
I knew her entire history.’ 

t‘ The audience listened to the reading 
of my statement, and then broke out in 
prolonged applause. 

*' The doctor then came forward to the 
platform and took me by the hand, say- 
ing: 'This removes the only stumbling- 
block I had in regard to the acceptance 
of Phrenology аз а science. I thought 
& head so well shaped would deceive 
you, but you have not only described 
her, as she really was before she was 
ill, but as she was after sickness spoiled 
her, which I thought it impossible for 
auybody to do.’ 

** I put it to vote if the lecture should 
then be given, and I really have for- 
gotten how the vote stood, but Dr. A., 
having taken & seat in front, I know he 
voted for the lecture. While we re- 
mained in town he did all he could to 
make our stay a pleasure aud a profit." 

Perhaps the above statement is suf- 
cient to cover the whole subject, but we 
may say that if we had had the living 
case, we should instantly have detected 
the fact that she was an idiot from her ap- 
pearanee. If wecould have laid а hand 
on the top of the head and could have in- 
duced the subject to speak or cough, the 
top head would have been destitute of 
a vibration which belongs to a subject 
that has a thin skull. If we had laid 
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the hands on each side of the skull, 
where it looks white and where, doubt- 
less, it would have felt hot to the hand, 
there would have been a sense of vibra- 
tion if the patient had spoken, and thus 
we could have determined what portions 
of the brain were stupid and dull and 
what were active and excitable. 

But we are not now arguing that 
every skull in every case, where disease 
may have disturbed the normal activity 
of certain parts of the brain, can always 
be determined by an external examina- 
tion, Our object now is to show that 
Phrenology is true, that different parts 
of the brain manifest different faculties, 
and that the skull is always thin over a 
very active brain, and is likely to be 
made thin over those parts of the brain 
that are specially active, and thicker 
over those parts which areinactive. In 
the case of this subject, the shape of the 
head indicated what the girl was at 
fourteen years of age ; that her intellect 
was good, her moral sentiments were 
well developed, and the light being put 
into the skull indicated what parts 
of the;brain had become inactive and 
what parts had remained active ; and 
the character corresponded with the 
phrenological explanation of the case. 

I was acquainted with a lady in 
Brooklyn, Mrs. D., who was very intel: 
ligent and well educated. She had 
large Veneration which gave devoutness 
and not very large Spirituality, 
which permitted doubt and disbelief. 
She was inclined to be an intellectual 
skeptic on the subject of religion, and 
though she would intellectually criti- 
cise the methods and beliefs and man- 
ners of religious teaching, her Venera- 
tion was so large and active that it would 
attract her to hear all the preachers of 
renown, and she would wait at the foot 
of the pulpit stairs until the minister 
came down, and cordially thank him 
for the interest which his discourse had 
awakened in her mind; and being a 
stately and splendid looking woman of 
fine appearance and conversation, she 


commanded his respect, and she would 
ask him when he would give her an 
hour to converse with her on religious 
topics. He would politely set the day 
and hour, when she might visit him, and 
with her culture and her sharp intellec- 
tual criticism she would command his 
respect, and sometimes bother him with 
her questions and answers; and her 
intellectual skepticism on religious sub- 
jects was noted, and she was equally 
noted for the deep interest that she 
seemed to take in the subject of religion; 
she was drawn to it and could not ac- 
cept it theoretically; she had the feel- 
ing, but her intellect craved an analy- 
sis anda demonstration that would 
remove all doubt, and she was troubled 
to getit. She finally had apoplexy, and 
the apoplexy occurred in the very point 
of Veneration; and they made a post- 
mortem examination, removed the skull 
cap, and the skull over a place about as 
large as Veneration occupies was worn 
во thin that it was transparent almost 
when they looked at the lightthrough it. 


FIG. 89.—CHILD'S SKULL ILLUMINATED. 


We now present in figures 39, 40, 41, 
photographic illustrations of three skulls 
that have been subjected to experiments 
with the electric light by R. I. Brown. 

Fig. 39 is the skull of a child; the 
skull was thin, as the light places show, 
and to human sight when it was illumin- 
ated it looked like some thin china-ware 
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vessel, not transparent, but was very 
thin and emitted light all over it; but 
when the process of photographing was 
undertaken, the room being dark, the 
light which was rendered through the 
skull was not sufficient to make a very 


FIG. 40.—A MURDERER. 


distinct photograph. It will be noticed 
that there is light shown in every part 
of the forehead, along the side head, in 
the back and base and along the upper 
side head. This experiment 
can be tried in a dark room 
with a taper or candle, and 
it will please the medical 
student to see how brilliantly 
the light will show itself, 
especially through the skulls 
of children. 

Fig. 40 is a side view of a 
skull we have in our posses- 
sion showing that the front 
part of the head was narrow, 
pinched and diminutive, and 
that the portion lying behind 
the line drawn vertically from 
E, the location of the ear, was 
comparatively large. Tre 
intellectual region is very weak; the 
moral is also weak ; while the region of 
propensity and force was decidedly 
strong. This із the skull of a murderer 
having strong Firmness and Self-esteem, 
large Destructiveness, Secretiveness and 
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Acquisitiveness. The light spots are 
located as follows: The upper ones 
are the location of Ideality, upward 
and backward from the location of 
Tune, which is also light The lower 
large section of light shows Alimentive- 
ness, Destructiveness and Acquitiveness. 
The skull itself shows these regions 
very prominently developed, and the 
light placed inside illumines the side 
brilliantly. See the difference between 
the front parts of 39 and 40; the child 
was extra intellectual and sympathetical, 
and had the mental temperament, and 
was probably precocious, and was re- 
lieved from the worldly struggle early. 
Fig. 40, the murderer, was hanged in 
the prime of life; he was low in his 
tastes and tendencies, selfish and brutal 
and criminal in his conduct. 

Fig. 41 is an adult skull and the large 
patches of white show the activity in the 
region of Ideality, Sublimity, Cautious- 
ness, Secretiveness, Combativeness, Ac- 
quisitiveness and Alimentiveness. That 
is a well proportioned skull. It is as 
large behind the ears as that of the mur- 
derer (Fig. 40) and very much larger in 


FIG 41.—ADULT SKULL ILLUMINATED. 


the intellectual and moral regions. This 
man had the intellectual and moral 
qualities sufficiently strong to regulate 
the propensities and passions. Fig. 40 
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had the propensities and passions no 
stronger than 41, but he had less of the 
guiding and restraining traits, and prob- 
ably poor culture and unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, which combined to lead 
him in the lines of low life and despic- 
able conduct. 


FIG 42,—DIANA WATERS, VENERATION 
VERY LARGE, 


Figs. 42 and 43 are a front and side 
view of the cast of the head of Diana 
Waters, who was a resident of the city 
of Philadelphia and died there. She 
was regarded as a religiouslunatic. She 
had Veneration and Cautiousness very 
large, Spirituality and Conscientious- 
ness large, and Hope moderate. She 
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FIG. 43.—DIANA WATERS. 


was remarkable for her devotional en- 
thusiasm; when an impulse of prayer 
came over her, she would kneel in the 
street and pray. Gentlemen have told 
me that her prayers had an unction 
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which seemed to bring the very heavens 
down, and hundreds of men would stand 
with heads uncovered as they came 
along, and people at a distance would 
hasten to hear her prayer to partake of 
its divine inspiration. After her death 
her skull was examined, and over the 
region of Veneration it had become so 
thin that it was literally worn through 
by the superior action of that part of the 
brain; it had wanted room and the skull 
had been developed into a hill and 
kindly absorbed from the insideto make 
room. In the front view of the head 
the region of Veneration towers up very 
high, located, as it is, on the middleline 
of the top head. In the side view, Fig. 
43, the elevation is shown. She was not 
remarkable for her intellect; she had 
very little culture; she earned herliving 
by washing, and when she was ap 

proaching home with a basket of clothes 
to be washed she would set the basket 
down against the houseon the sidewalk, 
and kneel down in the corner by the 
steps, and, as before described, would 
have an audience of scoresor even hun- 
dreds of reverent and entranced listen- 


FIG, 44.—PATTY CANNON, MURDERESS. 


Patty Cannon had a fine intellect, 
small veneration and powerful passions. 
She lived in Maryland, near the line 
of Delaware. She was at the head of a 
gang of desperados who stole slaves and 
run them south, was arrested for many 
murders, and commited suicide in jail 
about 1830. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


HUMAN PURSUITS, AND HOW TO STUDY THEM. 


LAW AND SCIENCE. 

This is an age of “ specialism ;" it is not 
only one of the signs of the times, but is in- 
evitable as things are now constituted. 

Formerly, professors of Chemistry would 
also teach Physics, and sometimes had 
time enough to pay some attention to other 
branches; nowadays, both sciences are во 
large and s0 comprehensive that no man 
dare attempt to master more than one 
or two subdivisions of either. Organic 
Chemistry, or as it is now called, 
the '*Chemistry of the Carbon Com- 
pounds," is so multiplex that & whole 
lifetime’s work can be expended upon even 
one smal] part of the subject, as evidenced 
by the epoch-making work now carried on in 
Germany, to which we owe such invaluable 
medicines as ‘‘Antipyrin,” :*Acetanilid," 
‘*Bulphonal,” and thc like. In Physics, 
again, we have observers devoting a life- 
time in settling such apparently simple 
things as ‘‘ melting points," or “ vapor den- 
sities,” or the liquefaction of air and other 
gases ; by means of such researches, never- 
theless, our great men have been earning 
for themselves an undying name, and the 
applause and thankfulness of their leas 
Sclentific, comparatively unskilled fellow- 
citizens. 

The same necessity exists in Medicine 
and the collateral sciences, because the ad- 
vance of knowledge is 80 fast and 80 exten- 
sive that no one has either the brain or the 
time to acquire and utilize all of it. 

We thus see, by parity of reasoning, that 
“ specialism " must also invade tbe legal 
ranks if lawyers are to be fit to handle any 
but the ordinary line of cases. We have, 
it is true, Insurance, Real Estate, Admiralty 
and other branches of practice, but no- 
where do legal luminaries exbibit them- 
selves to such disadvantage as in sclentific 
cases involving technicalities. 

What do lawyers know of the “ Torcular 
Herophili," or the membrane of '' Desce- 
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met?" How can they distinguish between 
“ distal" and '*.proximal," or know the dif. 
ference between the ''mesoblast" and 
“ hypoblast? " 

We see the absurdity of things when an 
awkward landsman wrestles with nautical 
lore; in Science it is less obvious to the 
common folk, though a still greater puzzle 
to the bar. 

In Electricity again, what does he know 
about “Е. M. F.” and “ volts," “amperes,” 
“ coulombs,” or '* calories," or why Ohm's 
formula CXR-E is true, or what it 
means? 

Worse yet is Chemistry with its ~“ Ben- 
zanilide," ‘‘Methylacetanilid,’’‘‘Methyloxy- 
chinazin,” now, for short, called ‘‘ Phenyl- 
monomethyl.pyrazolon," all worse than 
Choctaw to the uninitiated. 

No lawyer can tell what moment he may 
need just such special knowledge, so con- 
spicuous by its absence in most members of 
the bar, a large part of whom, we fear an 
increasingly large part, have not enjoyed a 
liberal education, and are therefore devoid 
of even a smattering cf the things outside 
their own narrow sphere. 

In cases of Toxicology and Morbid Anat- 
omy, where life and reputation hang in the 
balance, the tables are often turned by a 
correct understanding of some small detail, 
as in a recent New York poisoning case, 
truly a ‘‘ cause celebre," where a conviction 
has been reached. 

Nolawyer can make people see what he 
himself does not understand thoroughly, 
&nd no doubt many convictions and acquit- 
tals have been reached, contrary to justice, 
purely through the inability of counsel to 
do their best in such points. 

An example isa very celebrated recent 
English poisoning case, where, though the 
jury rightly convicted at last, yet it was 
with some hesitancy, due solely to the fact 
that the skillful quibbling for the defence 
had befogged the jury, by successfully con- 
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fusing the pathologica] appearances in Ar- 
senical poisoning and those in some cases 
of non-toxic Enteritis. The medica] experts 
of the Government noted this attempt and 
urgently advised calling witnesses in rebut- 
tal, who were present in court, but the law- 
yers could not be made to see the point, 
and so nearly lost their case that the 
wretched culprit, an unfaithful wife as well 
as murderess, succeeded in getting her well- 
merited sentence commuted. 

In the New York poison case just con- 
cluded, the defence were so obtuse as to 
produce affidavits in court purporting to 
show the “opium habit" of the unfortu- 
nate victim ; not seeing that addiction to 
opium would make her comparatively in- 
sensitive to the drug and thus, by use of it, 
having experience of it, would not be at all 
likely to take an overdose, thus reducing 
the probability of their own contention 
that she accidentally took such overdose! 
Again, her addiction would cause her to 
need a much larger fatal dose if given to 
poison her, and as she was proven and ad- 
mitted to have died by morphia, these peo- 
ple’s affidavits only weakened their own 
side, and proved that the victim was given 
a still larger lethal dose of the drug than at 
first supposed, no doubt, greatly to the 
amusement of the prosecution’s experts. 

In the rapid advancement of science as 
connected with the development of chemis- 
try, physiology, electricity and mechaniem, 
it is becoming every year more important 
that the great profession of the law, which 
has to deal with every phase of human life, 
in its joys, hopes, hardships, property and 
crimes, should have such extended and 
minute information in connection with 
these great interests as shall secure speedy 
justice to clients and the public. When 
some great murder trial is occupying the 
court, thirty or forty days in quarreling 
over the technicalities of physiology and 
chemistry as applied to cases of injury or 
poisoning, other pressing public business 
has to wait for the tedious litigation which, 
were it in the hands of judges and lawyers 
who are competent scientific experts, could 
be done perhaps in a tenth part of the time, 
and with much more certainty of just de- 
cisions. 

In this age of electrical work applied to 
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lighting cities and the propulsion of cars 
and machinery and even the instrument for 
the execution of criminals, what wasted 
time and manifestation of misinformation 
and ignorance have been ventilated in legis- 
lative balls and in courts of justice within 
the last five years on the subject of electric- 
ity! It isnot enough that the parties pro 
and con shall bring in their chosen and pos- 
sibly interested expert witnesses; they will 
disagree before the court. The lawyers and 
the court ought to know enough about the 
subject to handle these expert witnesses 
who wrangle in disagreements in their 
testimony as to the merits of the ques- 
tion. 

There are no finer minds than are engaged 
at the bar, and those who have the talent 
and the general education qualifyirg them 
for high positions at the bar and on the 
bench should take special training in physi- 
ology, anatomy, toxicology, chemistry and 
electricity so that in such questions there 
may be some persons present besides inter- 
ested witnesses who know enough of the 
principles involved to reach justice by а 
straight line and a short one. For instance, 
in the eight thousand lawyers of New York 
city, there should be at least twenty-five 
lawyers, men of ability and general educa- 
tion, who should be so thoroughly trained 
in those scientific fields of inquiry as to be 
able to talk microbes, antiseptics and 
anaesthetics and related topics as clearly as 
professors in medical colleges understand 
them, and such would be called on as ex- 
pert lawyers; and then expert physicians, 
anatomists and electricians might come 
before them, and lawyers and court would 
understand what they were talking about as 
in common cases they understand the com- 
mon and statute law. This would be a 
saving to clients, to the community in the 
time of courts, anda means of securing jus- 
tice to all concerned. The thought of 
clearing a man by hook or crook if he is 
guilty, or of condemning a man because the 
District Attorney is ambitious to win the 
case, whether guilty or innocent, adulter- 
ates the court of justice to one of fraud and 
injustice. 

A golden arch over the seat of justice 
in a court room should be made of these 
words, Fiat Justitia, ruat celum. 
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A PHRENOLOGIST AMONG THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES—THE CUM- 
MERAGUNGA MISSION STATION. 


N the northern bank of the Mur- 
ray in the Colony of New South 


Wales, is situated a little native station. . 


Here has recently been solved a psy- 
chological problem in such fashion as to 
give & flat contradiction to the state- 
ments of many scientific writers. It 
was during a professional tour in the 
Riverine district that I became cogni- 
zant of the efforts made by the ‘‘ Aborig- 
ines Protective Association,” and, as 
many of your readers have probably 
heard but one side of the question, it 
may interest them to hear the other. 

It was on a lovely June morning, 
just after sun-rise, that we left the little 
town of Nathalia behind us. The sky 
was cloudless, the air fresh and per- 
fumed with the odor of the bush; thou- 
sands of birds gave an air of life to the 
wilds and distracted our attention from 
the monotony of the journey. At1P.M. 
we arrived on the southern bank of the 
Murray River, and were ferried across 
in a flat-bottomed boat by a sturdy half 
caste, and so reached the opposite shore 
and climbed the steep bank. We pro- 
ceeded through the village and found 
that it was composed of a number of 
neatly built cottages surrounded by nice- 
ly laid out gardens ; the fences forming 
the inclosures are of Murray pine, and 
are rather artistic productions. A num- 
ber of the inhabitants, clothed in full 
European costume, were walking in the 
streets, giving an appearance of life and 
animation to the settlement. 

Arriving at the manager's (Mr. Fer- 
guson) abode I was introduced to him ; 
he kindly invited us to luncheon where 
we met Mrs. Ferguson, the superintend- 
ent (Mr. Pridham) and the matron 
(Mrs. Pridham). Itis mainly tothe un- 
wearied efforts of these ladies and gentle- 
men that the station owes its present 
prosperity. 

After an interesting conversation we 
went to the chapel where the natives 
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were assembled for afternoon service. 
I felt much impressed by the quiet, self- 
possessed manner in which they ac- 
cepted our arrival. They took their 
seats in a decorous fashion, and after a 
short prayer the choir sang the hymn 
“АП people that on earth do dwell.” 
The rich, male tones, blending delight- 
fully with the sweet female voices, ren- 
dered the hymn in a manner not easily 
to be forgotten. 

Atthe termination of the service I was 
requested to address the congregation, 
and then asked the privilege of making 
some measurements. This was granted 
on condition that I should publicly de- 
lineate those selected by the manage- 
ment. In order to give an idea of ths 
impression this examination produced, 
I will quote one of the numerous press 
notices that appeared in the local papers 
(several news correspondents bad accom- 
panied us, and they reported the visit). 

“Мг. Sheridan then delineated the most 
characteristic features of those whore 
heads he had examined, and tothe grest 
astonishment and amusement of the 
audience brought out the most salient 
pointe of each individual member of tt e 

itle community. Mr. James, the 
teacher, Mr. Ferguson, and Mr. Prid- 
ham, who were present, informed Mr. 
Sheridan that, in no instance, had he 
missed a point in any of the delinea- 
tions, and the blacks were fairly taken 
by surprise, and sat agape, when hetold 
them the traits and features of their 
character, their likes and dislikes, their 
faults and virtues."— Riverine Herald, 
June !6, 1892. 


A TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS OF HALF CABTE 
AND PURE NATIVES. 
Cir. Over l'ercep. Reflec Over Ven. Nose to Ос. 


J. Cooper 


half-caste.92in 11x 13 14°; 14 
R. McDonald, 
ure. Tao ly 12 13 123; 
Susan Lewis, 
pure. 22 12 12% H 13°, 
John Patten, 
half.caste.21*, — 117; 12); Wey 13 
J. Atkinson, 
ure. 229 quu 13 14 13'e 
Edgar Atkin- 
son, pure, 2?!, 12 18 144 14 
Nm 
ooper, N ПА; Ry 147 11 
half- caste, * a 
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The foregoing table of measurements 
is that of the natives selected by the 
management from the one hundred and 
fifty present on the occasion referred to. 
As far as could be judged by the eye, 
they are about the average of the Sta- 
tion, and are not exceptionally large. 

The color of the aboriginals varies 
considerably, according to the tribe and 
region of country they belong to; while 
those of Queensland are almost black, 
those farther south possess deep brown- 
red skins; among the younger natives 
who have not been exposed to the wea- 
ther the color has a warm red base. 
The most noticeable differences between 
the Mission blacks and those in the wild 
state is the improvement in quality and 
excitability ; also the increased develop- 
ment of the mental and vital tempera- 
ments, arising from an ample food sup- 
ply and improved environment. The 
result is that they are bright and smart, 
active and wideawake— in fact, in the 
football and cricket field they beat all 
the white teams for one hundred miles 
round. They are great runners and 
dead shots; and in most things requir- 
ing perceptive intelligence they are quite 
equal if not superior to the average 
white. 

Phrenologically they have great per- 
ceptive organs— Individuality, Size, 
Form, Weight, are very large; Order is 
large and Color full; while Number is 
small. Locality is extremely large and 
time is quite small. In the reasoning 
group, Comparison is large and Causal- 
ity isonly average, while Human Nature 
18 large and active. The Perfective re- 
gion is deficient, Ideality and Construc- 
iveness being smallto average. In the 
Selfish region Destructiveness is large, 
Secretiveness full, Cautiousness large, 
Acquisitiveness moderate, and Comba- 
tiveness small. In the Social group, Am- 
ativeness large, Friendship large, In- 
habitiveness moderate, Continuity large. 
Approbativeness is full and Self Esteem 


` very large. Moral region, Firmness very 


large, Conscientiousness full to large, 
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Veneration small. This will give some 
idea of the average aboriginal develop- 
ment. The size of the organ of Order at 
first surprised me, as these people in 
their wild state are decidedly slovenly, 
and even in their improved condition it 
requires the most stringent regulations 
in order to make them keep their houses 
and persons tidy. But it occurred to 
me that the primitive function of Order 
must have been to notice deviations 
from the usual, and it is owing to this 
development that they are enabled to 
track so well ; a blade of grass bent out 
of place or a twig broken is quite suffi- 
cient to attract their attention. Mr. 
James, the native teacher or school- 
master, corroborated my statements 
with regard to their latent capacity for 
acquiring learning of the visual class; 
also as to theease with which they could 
become draughtsmen, their principal 
difficulties being arithmetic, composition 
and abstract reasoning. 

A. Atkinson, a girl (pure native) four- 
teen years of age, is a particularly good 
draughtswoman and a fine colorist. I 
was shown a pen and ink sketch by this 
girl, her first attempt, and it was really 
an excellent piece of work, exact in out- 
line and perfect in detail. Also a sepia 
and a chrome water color sketch, one of 
the lake country and the other of the 
Murray River; they are the result of 
only five lessons. These people have a 
fine sense of the perpendicular and can 
draw one line at right angles to another 
with great exactness. The influential de- 
velopment of Self Esteem and Firmness, 
with their small Veneration, has caused 
these people to be much misunderstood; 
if they are approached as equals they 
are quite open and intelligent; if, on 
the other hand, you treat them as ‘‘ nig- 
gers” and inferiors, they at once become 
sullen, and the expressionless, apathetic 
physiognomies they assume would lead 
careless observers to the conclusion that 
they were clods incapable of improve- 
ment. 

The white youth of the colonies bear 
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a distinct phrenological resemblance to 
the black. The white boy invariably dis- 
plays small Veneration, very large Self 
Esteem and Firmness, large Destruc- 
tiveness, small Combativeness, large 
Amativeness, large Perceptives, very 
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small Time, moderate Causality and a 
tendency to develop the Motive Temper- 
ament. This I have observed in thou- 
sands of instances stretching from Port 
Cygnetin Southern Tasmania to Moama 


in New South Wales. 
JOHN J. SHERIDAN. 


CLAUDE MATTHEWS. 


ON. CLAUDE MATTHEWS, the 
new Governor of Indiana, was 
born December 14th, 1845, in Bath 
County, Kentucky. His father was 
Thomas A, Matthews, who for many 
years was a farmer in Bath County, 
and later engaged in the wholesale gro- 
cery and commission business. His 
mother was Eliza Ann Fletcher, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Jefferson Fletcher, oace a 
member of Congress from the Bath dis- 
trict. His mother died when he was 
three months old, and from that time 
until the age of thirteen he lived with 
his uncle, James W. Thomas, at Irvings- 
ville, Kentucky. He was educated at 
Center College, Danville, Kentucky. He 
entered college in 1863 and graduated in 
1867, taking the full classical course. 
On Jan. 1, 1868, he married Martha 
Renick Whitcomb. She was the only 
child of James Whitcomb, who was 
twice Governor of Indiana and after- 
ward United States Senator. They were 
married in Ross County, Ohio, at the 
house of R. R, Seymour, an uncle of Mrs. 
Matthews, and with whom she had 
lived almost from infancy. Her father 
had died when she was but five years 
old, and her mother some time before 
that. 

In 1868 Mr. Matthews settled on a 
farm in Vermillion County, Indiana, 
and that has ever since been his home 
and farming his occupation. He is a 
farmer on rather a large scale in com- 
parison with the average Indiana farm- 
ers. His farm consists of 2,000 acres, 
all but 250 acres being cleared. Each 
year he raises about 500 acres of corn, 
400 acres of wheat, and also some oats 
andrye. The remainder of his cleared 
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land is in meadows and pasture .He 


-keeps none but improved breeds of 


stock. He has engaged in breeding 
both shorthorns and Jersey cattle, 
Southdown sheep and Berkshire hogs. 
He has quite a number of horses. These 
are of good size and well mixed with 
trotting blood. When he came to Indi- 
ana he brought with him a number of 
very fine shorthorn cattle, selected from 
some of the best herds in Kentucky and 
Ohio. This was the foundation of an 
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excellent herd which he kept until a 
few years ago, when he sold them, and, 
for a time, quit that branch of stock 
breeding. While he was engaged in 
breeding shorthorns he took an active 
part in organizing the Indiana Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, an organiza- 
tion which is in existence yet, and 
which has had a long and prosperous 
career. In 1872 he published in the 
Northwestern Farmer (now the Indi- 
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ana Farmer) call for a convention of 
the shorthorn breeders of the State. 
This call met with a favorable response, 
and the convention, which was held in 
the city of Indianapolis, was well at- 
tended. Then and there was organized 
the first live stock association ever or- 
ganized in the United States. Now 
every interest of this kind has its asso- 
ciation, and they have resulted in great 
benefit. At this convention, also, Mr. 
Matthews introduced a resolution sug- 
gesting a call for a national convention 
of the Shorthorn Breeders of the United 
Stutesand Canada. The resolution was 
adopted, and this convention was also 
held in Indianapolis the following Win- 
ter. A national association was formed 
and afterward this association assumed 
control of the American Shorthorn 
Herd Book, which had previously been 
in the hands of Lewis F. Allen of New 
York. 

In politics Mr. Matthews is, and al- 
ways has been, a Democrat. He was 
elected, in 1876,a member of the State 
Legislature from Vermillion County, 
and by а large majority, although the 
county was strongly Republican. He 
was the first and only Democratic repre- 
sentative ever elected from that county. 
In 1882 he made the race for State Sena- 
tor for the district composed of Parke 
and Vermillion counties, which had a 
combined Republican majority of nearly 
one thousand. Mr. Matthews was de- 
feated, but by only a little over three 
hundred votes. In August, 1890, he 
was again nominated for Senator, but 
two weeks later he received the nomina. 
tion for Secretary of State, and was 
elected by nearly twenty thousand 
plurality. In 1893 he was nominated 
for Governor and was elected by a 
plurality of a little over seven thousand, 
running ahead of the rest of the Demo- 
cratic State ticket and of the average 
vote for the electoral ticket. He was 
inaugurated Monday at noon, Jan. 9, 
1893, 

Governor Matthews is a comparatiye- 
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ly young man and a new actor in the 
politics of this State. He is a genial and 
scholarly man, and one with whom itis 
a pleasure to associate. He has no stitf- 
ness or formality about him, | ut mingles 
freely with the people of his acquaint- 
ance, and has the happy faculty of mak- 
ing everybody feel perfectly at ease in 
his presence. In the campaign which 
has just closed he spoke in over two- 


‘thirds of the counties of the State, 


and wherever he went was greeted by 
enthusiastic audiences. He proved him- 
self a splendid compaigner and a tower 
of strength to his party. 

His life has not been an eventful one, 
but has been spent in a quiet way like 
those of hundreds of other farmers, fol- 
lowing steadily and industriously the 
occupation of his choice. His father 
wished him to become a lawyer, but he 
preferred the farm. He is proud to be 
called a farmer, and his sympathies and 
associations are with the tillers of the 
soil, He hasa genuine love for his farm 
home, enjoys the quiet of country life, 
and is satisfied with the simple comforts 
that are to be found in the rural districts. 
He has accumulated an excellent library 
of about fifteen hundred volumes, se- 
lected from the best books. For twenty 
years he has been a subscriber to several 
of the leading agricultural, literary and 
political publications, and his evenings 
on the farm have generally been spent 
in reading, a part of the time being de- 
voted to reading aloud to his family. 
As we should naturally suppose, his 
house is one where culture and refine- 
ment are to be found. 

There are individuals who hold to the 
opinion that country lifeis not favor- 
able to intellectual growth, and that a 
man of intelligence and culture cannot 
find room on the farm for the use of his 
knowledge or the expansion of his men- 
tal faculties. Fortunately for our splen- 
did Hoosier State, there are many edu- 
cated men within her borders who think 
ditferently, who realize that there is no 
vocation which requires more intellj- 
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gence in which to achieve success than 
farming, and who are aware of the fact 
that there is no pursuit which is more 
useful or more respectable. These men 
. are using their talents wisely and well in 
helping to elevate the farmer and to en- 
noble his calling. They are helping to 
demonstrate to the world that it is not 
simply the occupation but the man that 
signifies—that it is not profession or 
handicraft but manhood which is to be 
honored. The people of Indiana are 
grateful to these men for the services 
which they are rendering, whether it is 
their fortune to fill great or humble sta- 
tions, and we shall never cease to hold 
them in respect. And among all those 
who have been and are devoting them- 
selves to this occupation there is no 
brighter example of that true manhood 
andsterling worth which are to be found 


on the farm than Governor Claude Mat- 
thews. 

The people of this great State honor 
and respect this farmer who has been 
chosen to fill an exalted station, not 
simply because he is their chief executive, 
but because he has shown himself worthy 
of theiresteem. They are confident that 
the affairs of State have been placed in 
safe hands. His administration is not 
likely to be a brilliant or showy one, 
but will rather be marked by careful, 
persevering, painstaking efforts to pro- 
mote the welfare of the whole people. 
He believes that ** Public office is a pub- 
lic trust.” Judging the future of his 
career by what is known of his past life, 
it may be quite safely concluded that he 
will leave behind him a record toward 
which his fellow-citizens will have rea- 
son to point with pride. 

Н. 8. K. BARTHOLOMEW. 


—~- 


AN AFTERNOON WITH THE BLIND.—Concluded. 


Music and the manipulation of musi- 
cal instruments have ever been the 
peculiar forte ofthe blind. The cultiva- 
tion, therefore, of the ear and musical 
taste is made a special feature in the 
College curriculum. The signs of the 
Braille alphabet have been adapted to 
musical notation, and we had the plea- 
sure of seeing a class of students take 
downthe various parts of an unrehearsed 
chant on their writing boards from the 
dictation of their leader, and at a given 
signal burst simultaneously into an ex- 
pressive and harmonious rendering of 
the same. Between sixty and seventy 
successful organists and teachers of 
music have been trained by the College 
during the twenty years of its existence, 
and a number of others are at the pres. 
ent time in a fair way to the attainment 
of similar positions of usefulness and 
independence. The earnings of past 
pupils amounted during the year 1891 to 
£18,000. 

But before closing this necessarily 
meagre description of the splendid work 
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being done under Dr. Campbell's ab!e 
superintendence, we must devote a few 
words to a branch of education by no 
means last or least in the estimation of 
all true teachers, that dealing with the 
physical development of the young folks 
under their charge. 

In the Armitage Gymnasium we saw 
several youths practising, if such a term 
may be used, on Dr. Sargent's remark- 
able American developing apparatus. 
This unique invention, which was 
brought from the United States by Dr. 
Campbell and his son after a course of 
study and investigation at the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium, Harvard College, 
Massachusetts, and provided for the 
College by the liberality of the late Dr. 
Armitage, consists of no less than 
twenty-four different instruments spe- 
cially’ adapted for the development of 
every set of muscles in the human frame. 
The names of a few of these, such as 
the head machine, the chest expander, 
the rowing machine and the chair leg 
machine, will indicate the design and 
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aim of the whole. In addition to these 
are the usual vaulting horse, parallel 
bars, etc., in the use of which the 
students are as proficient as those with 
the full advantage of all their faculties; 
whilethe admirablefigure marchingand 
extension exercises of the girls, and the 
marvelous pyramid forming of the boys, 
under the guidance of their gymnastic 
director, Mr. G. M. Campbell, would 
seem well nigh incredible save to one 
by whom these feats had been actually 
witnessed. 

In the beautifully laid out grounds 
nine acres in extent attached to the Col- 
lege, the pupils may not only take walk- 
ing exercise without fear of accident, 
safe-guarded by the ingenious contriv— 
ance of a slight raising of the asphalted 
pathway wherever a turning or obstacle 
of any kind demands special caution, 
but rowing, cycling and swinging have 
been amply provided for and adapted to 
the requirements of both sexes. In 
July, 1892, the neighboring mansion 
called Windermefe House, with four 
and a half acres of park-like recreation 
ground, was thrown open for the per- 
petual enjoyment of pupils of the Col- 
lege. This was the occasion of the in- 
auguration of the memorials to the late 
T. R. Armitage, Esq., M. D., ''The 
Friend of the Blind." These took the 
form of a library located in Windermere 
House, and a turret clock and chimes. 
The Duke of Westminster presided, and 
the celebrated Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
of Massachusetts, was foremost among 
the speakers by whom His Grace was 
supported. To see the young people 
enjoying their out-of door sports (and 
that they do enjoy them heartily their 
bright faces and merry laughter abun- 
dantly testify), itis well-nigh impossible 
to believe that they are every one denied 
the precious gift of sight; yet their bold 
andgracefulevolutionsinswimmingbath 
and skating rink add the finishing touch 
to one's amazement. Weleavethenoble 
College, and its afflicted but happy in- 
mates, with feelings of the profoundest 
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admiration for the zeal, patience and 
ingenuity which can bring about such 
grand results, and of thankfulness to 
God, whose love and care for the suffer- 
ing, working through the tender sym- 
pathies of His creatures, have made 
these wondrous alleviations possible. 
JENNIE CHAPPELL. 


AT BLOSSOM-TIME. 


Love led me to his realm divine 

Through mead and wood at blossom-time, 
And sang from morn till dewy eve 
Enchanting lays in mellowest rhyme. 


And still at night he left me not, 

But through my dreams his magic wrought, 
Until they glowed with bliss untold, 

That ne'er had entered waking thought. 


And Faith and Hope and radiant Joy 

My hand maids were those halcyon days, 
When Love and I together walked 
Through flow'ret starred and scented ways. 


Death came to me at blossom-time 

In after years, and bore away 

The one I loved, but could not take 
Sweet Love, himself, for he would stay. 


And Faith and Hope were still with me, 
Though Joy had with my loved one fled— 
Dear Faith with mien serene and strong. 
Fair Hope with brave uplifted head. 


And sweeter far the tender strains 

Love singeth in my darkened days, 

Than those he sang when blithe we passed 
Through flowery meads and bosky ways. 


And now he weaves into my dreams 
With spell more potent than of old 
Bright glimpses of a bliss too large 
And pure for earth-bound souls to hold. 


The bliss that somewhere waits for me 
When I my well-beloved shall greet, 
For know Love's fairest gardens are 
Not entered by our mortal feet. 

MARIE MERRICK. 
Farrview, N. J. 
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THE DECLINE OF PATERNAL AUTHORITY. 


Ehear much in these '' later days" 
of the decline of paternal author- 
ity. It seems quite the custom to take it 
for granted that it has declined,and chil- 
dren are no longer as well governed as 
they were in the ‘ good old days" when 
the parents’ word was a law which few 
children dared to question openly. Of 
how much rebellion the young hearts 
cherished in secret against the austere 
force, which ruled their lives we can 
guess by noting the abandonment with 
which they threw themselves into the 
forbidden pleasures when the time came 
when they no longer felt themselves 
obliged to yield obedience to the house. 
hold law. Too often, then, the restrain- 
ing word of father or mother was but 
an empty sound to them. 

It must be plain to any intelligent ob- 
server that there is less arbitrary force 
used іп the government of children now 
than formerly, but does this imply less 
of true paternal authority, less respect, 
less obedience on the part of the chil- 
dren? Do we not find more and more 
that ` 

u Joy is duty and love is law ” 

in the homes of the nation? Is it not 
truethat the children of to-day, in a 
majority of cases, are receiving a train- 
ing in many ways superior to that given 
those of a few generations ago? Is 
there not a comradeship, a counselling 
together for good among the members 
of the household. which is far in ad- 
vance of the old way ? 

We make companions of our children 
now as few in the olden time dared to 
do. Thechild-nature is studied and the 
training is adapted to the individual 
need and disposition, being such as shall 
best educate or educe the best and high- 
est of which each child is capable. The 
man, the woman within the child is rec- 
ognized and respected by the wise par- 
ent, and he builds for the future—for 
eternity. 

That the parents of theolden time 
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loved their children as dearly as we of 
the present day none can doubt who 
thinks for à moment of the hardships, 
the self-denial and privation they en- 
dured for them ; but life to the common 
people was stern and hard—time and 
strength were nearly all given to supply- 
ing the wants of the body, and if the 
children hungered for love's expression, 
who stopped to know it? To be demon- 
strative was considered weak and fool- 
ish, if not sinful. and parents feared to 
apoil their children by telling them even 
how dearly they were beloved ; yet oft- 
times sons and daughters wandered from 
the ''safe, sweet shelter of the household 
fires" because of this very lack in their 
lives. They hungered and thirsted for 
the ‘‘ living bread "—for the warm clasp 
of tender arms and sweet words telling 
how dear, how precious they were to 
mother, or with what fond hopes the 
father watched them. Home too often 
was but a place where they ate and 
slept. Life there was dull, monotonous 
and cold, while without the tempter's 
voice was heard calling them to warmth 
and love. How could they know this 
love tempted but to deceive, and that 
thorns grew thicker than roses along 
the pathway? They did not dare take 
counsel with their parents, and so they 
fell when a spoken word of true love 
from the right one at the right moment 
might, often would, have held them 
back from sin and set their feet firm and 
strong in the way of purity and_upright- 
ness, 

We are growing wiser now. Little by 
little we are seeking out the better way, 
and our children are reaping the bene- 
fit of it all. More and more the pres- 
ence of the divine in each child-soul is 
being revealed, and we are becoming 
more fully alive to the great responsi- 
bilities and eternal duties of parenthood. 
The soul appeals to us ‘as well as the 
body, “and we see ‘with growing vis- 
ion „that our ашу, ію one cannot be 
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done through neglect of the other. 
All must be built up in harmony—a 
sound mind ‘in a sound body and a 
pure, strong soul in and through all. 


And this not by force but by love—a. 


love which “hath its seat in wisdom 
and is strong.” To this love the child 
yields a willing obedience as much su- 
perior to the obedience which is obedi- 
ence only because it fears to beanything 


else, as love is superior to blind force ; 
and thus is cemented a tie between par- 
ent and child which nothing has power 
to sever, and the ideal relationship is 
established for all time. We see God's 
plan in the faces of our little ones and 
shape our lives to accord with it, and so 
we are *' Held by something over life to 
power and service." 
EARNEST. 


————— —S$.,-«—— — —— — — 


LET THEM ALONE. 


HE members of two families who 
had long been separated met un- 
expectedly at a Summer resort. Twoof 
them, who had been infants in arms at 
the last meeting, were in the first bloom 
of youth, and timidly began an ac- 
quaintance instead of renewing one 
like their elders. Both were gentle and 
refined in feeling, with a becoming reti- 
cence in their manners not found in 
youth of coarser inheritances. The 
mothers of the twain watched them over 
carefully, and in their concern lest they 
should fail in courtesy kept up that un- 
gracious comment on every word and 
motion that is indulged in only by 
mothers. The young creatures could 
not act unrestrainedly or naturally 
under this espionage; consequently 
when Belle was bidden to exhibit her 
sketch-book Philip neither offered 
to fetch it for her nor to accompany 
her on the errand. There was an 
instant and open reprimand from 
his mother, and Belle, sympathizing 
with her new friend, hastened to say 
she would rather go and bring the book 
alone, thereby winning for herself a 
stinging rebuke. Awkwardness and 
restraint for the remainder of the day 
was the result. 
` In this way the period of youth which 
marks the transition of the girl and boy 
to womanhood and manhood is often 
one of trial. Especially is itso in the case 
of the well-born and well-bred whom re- 
fined associations have made sensitive 
to every jar. They are keenly, some- 
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times morbidly, alive to their standing 
in the minds of others. An inconsider- 
ate or hasty criticism is long remem- 
bered with pain. 

The trouble comes from the want of 
perception in the parents of the changed 
relation existing between them and 
their children. The boy and girl of six- 
teen are entitled to the consideration 
and delicacy that are accorded to ladies 
and gentlemen. As in polite society, no 
one hears open remarks on the speech 
and manners of its members, so in the 
home the courtesy of well-bred people 
should be maintained. Criticism and 
reproof, when necessary, should be 
given in the strictest privacy. Yet who 
does not hear the shafts of comment and 
description flying right and left even in 
the homes of cultivated peoplet 

Let the boy and girl alone is the best 
advice that can be given in many cases. 
They cannot be either natural or grace- 
ful if aware of a watchful eye and a 
merciless tongue to publish what the 
eye observes. In a perfectly free at- 
mosphere the youth is given to himself. 
He makes his own observations and ap- 
plies them to his own conduct. He 
grows manly in the trust reposed in 
him ; his moral strength, self reliance 
and judgment increase by exercise. It 
is often the greatest boon toa young per- 
son to be sent away from home for a 
time even among strangers. If his pre- 
vious training has been worth a copper 
it can be relied upon to carry him 
through all social forms and al] situa- 
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tions involving good morals. If it has 
been defective he will quickly see the 
difference, and very often he will adjust 
himself to the new code. 

The loving pertinacity of mothers in 
guarding every avenue of danger, real 
or fancied, sometimes leads to just the 
results they are seeking to avoid. ‘‘I 
should not have thought of love,” said 
a young girl, “if mamma had not asked 
me downright if I fancied I was in love 
with Harry. Then I began to consider, 
and to wonder what love is, and what 
are its symptoms, and finally decided 
that I was really in love. It took a 
long foolish time to show me that I 
knew nothing at all about it, and I am 
thankful that I came out of it as well I 
did and that Harry was not so silly as I, 
for now we shall always be what we 
have ever been, good friends." 

Longfellow says: ‘The thoughts of 
youth arelong, long thoughts." It is 
impossible that they should not often sit 
in judgment over those who love them 
best, and the struggle between their 
reverence for parents and their sense of 
their personal rights is more or less 
severe. The youth, for instance, who 


was denied his vacation trip to the 
mountains because of his unintention- 
al slight toward his girl companion, and 
who bore the punishment like a stoic, 
never once giving a sign of his disap- 
pointment through the long Summer in 
the city, must have had his private 
opinion of the justice exercised. 

It is not claimed that parental care 
should cease, for in some cases it is im- 
perative that it should be doubled in this 
transition period. Only let it be unob- 
trusive and like the delicate interest of 
friend for friend. Asa people we early 
arrive at the point when our own indi- 
vidual rights become sacred not to be 
meddled with even by our parenta. 

Unchanging courtesy, gentleness 
blended with firmness, consideration of 
inherent rights and respect for the man 
and woman in the boy and girl, muat 
modify our methods with half-grown 
children. Whenthe home of love isa 
home of freedom to all it will be ‘the 
dearest spot on earth” to every one of 
its members, and the young people will 
not be eager to leave it before they are 
well prepared to set up similar homes 
for themselves. ` 
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PRACTICAL MORAL TRAINING. 


On a delightful day in the month of 
June 150 boys and girls were enjoying 
themselves at various kinds of exercises 
in a very spacious playground of fifteen 
acres. A large class of the elder boys 
were engaged in an exciting game of 
football. John Watkins, a boy full of 
energy and pluck, about 16 years of 
age, had gained possession of the ball. 
A young fellow (John Perry) was in hot 
pursuit, and on coming up to Watkins 
Perry gave Watkins’ foot, that was 
raised in the act of kicking the ball, a 
touch with his toe, and Watkins went 
head and heels over, and Perry went on 
with the ball. Assoon as Watkins got 
on his feet he looked round, ran and 
picked up a stone, about the size of a 
goose egg, and threw it with vengeance. 
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Fortunately for Perry he turned his 
head just as Watkins was in the act of 
delivering the missileand jumped aside. 
There was a large apple tree a few yards 
in front, and the stone went whizzing 
past Perry, struck the tree and knocked 
off a large piece of bark. I was in 
another part of the field but saw it all;I 
blew the whistle, and after forming them 
into line, marched the boys into school. 
At 4 o'clock school was dismissed as 
usual, and not the slightest notice was 
taken of what had passed. 

Next morning the exercises were com- 
menced, and after singing, a short ex- 
tempore prayer, and a Bible lesson, I 
selected for the occasion the 16th chap- 
ter and 32d verse of Proverbs, ‘‘He that 
is slow to anger is better than the 
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mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh & city." I said to 
them. ‘In this lesson the Bible speaks 
of those who are slow to anger. It 
gives me pleasure to say that I could 
just now select from the gallery (the 
lessons were all conducted according to 
Stow's Training System) a number of 
boys and girls who have such an excel- 
lent temper that it would take & great 
deal to make them angry. All those 
who have a good moral character are on 
their way to become mighty. You 
have all heard of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the great general and conqueror? 
Well, those who can rule their spirit, 
that is, govern their temper, are better 
than he. 

“A short time before I came here, I 
was living in London. There was a 
young man engaged as groom to a gen- 
tleman. On coming home for dinner 
one day he found his wife busy ironing. 
After sitting a while, he asked, how is 
it dinner is not ready? The answer his 
wife gave him did not please him, and 
then began & war of words. He was 
& very passionate man, but in every 
other fespect a fair moral character. 
He was sitting at the time with his back 
to his wife, and as the strife grew 
stronger he lifted up a rolling-pin that 
happened to be on a chair at his side, 
and threw it forcibly behind him. At 


that instant the unfortunate woman was 
stooping, rubbing her iron on a board 
The end of the pin struck her on the 
temple and she fell dead. 

“The poor, unfortunate man, when he 
saw what he had done was horrified. 
Now, instead of going to a magistrate 
and making a true statement of what 
had happened, he took a very different 
course. In fact, his conduct was so re- 
volting that I cannot say anything 
more about it, further than that he was 
caught, tried and hung. 

“I must now speak to you about a cir- 
cumstance that occurred yesterday. A 
number of you saw what took place, and 
if the stone thrown by J. Watkins kad 
struck John Perry he would have been 
knocked down as certainly as Mrs. 
Wood was killed by tbe rolling-pin. 
The unfortunate man Wood had no 
more intention of seriously injuring his 
wife, when he threw that fatal instru- 
ment, than I have of hurting one of 
you. Again look at the size of Perry, & 
stout, able bodied young man. Sup- 
posing he had been of a destructive, pas- 
sionate disposition, and had retaliated; 
the consequences would have ended 
most disgracefully. John Watkins is 
passionate, and that is the worst feature 
in his character. I trust yesterday's ex- 
perience will be a lesson for every one of 
you as long as you live." J. A. L. 


—————— 9 94——— ————- 


HOME INFLUENCE. 


Oo I was stopping for a few days 

with a family where the parents 
were addicted to the peculiar habit of 
telling lies in fun, while the children, 
more sincere perhaps, habitually told 
lies in earnest. In consequence they 
sometimes received a severe flogging, 
especially when the lie was one consid- 
ered а ‘‘ whopper,” told with an inten- 
tion to deceive. 

Yet with the older members of the 
family it was not always fun-making 
untruths that were indulged in, but ex- 
aggeration spiced with malice that mis- 
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represented and maligned persons 
toward whom they had feelings of ill- 
will. Especially at the midday meal, 
when all the children would be gathered 
around the table, was this sort of badin- 
age indulged in. 

Possibly from the lack of having well- 
stored intellects they had no source 
from which to draw intelligent thought 
and, as people must talk about some- 
thing, their conversation was largely 
confined to personalities. Sometimes a 
member of the household, but as often 
some unfortunate acquaintance, would 
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be the object of айаск. It might 
happen to be one of the children pres- 
ent who was made the theme of a biting 
criticism, or, may be, assailed with a 
volley of foolish braggadocio about acts 
performed only in imagination ; or the 
personal appearance or habits would be 
discussed until worn threadbare. The 
children, never allowed to forget them- 
selves by thus having special attention 
called to them in so public a manner 
continuously, were wondrously self- 
conscious and self-conceited. 

Yet there appeared to be considerable 
happiness in this home-circle; although 
it was of such a nature that a conscien- 
tious stranger could not readily join in 
their hilarious mirth. 

But a reflective mind would soon be- 
gin to consider how such home-training 
was to affect the after lives of thesechil- 
dren. Would not there be in their 
brains a jumbled mixture of right and 
wrong ї 

A keen discernment would be required 
to distinguish between a good lie and a 
bad one. These little ones, although 
bright enough naturally, were hardly 
competent to make such nice distinc- 
tions ; and if they should grow to be men 
and women having a dulled sense of 
right and wrong, somewhat false in 
character, with a disposition given to 
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slander and envy, would it not be only 
the natural result of such everyday drill ? 

In molding the lives of growing chil- 
dren the hame atmosphere is almost. 
everything. A natural tendency in апу 
one direction would have to be exceed- 
ingly strong, not to be greatly affected 
by the home training. And this uncon- 
scious training is of all inStuences the 
great power that shapes the pliable 
nature of a child until habits of thought, 
expression and manner become firmly 
fixed. A piece of soft putty is easily 
molded into any shape one chooses, but 
time will gradually give to the form an 
unchanging hardness. 

So let a spiritof truth, of genuineness, 
and of sunny kindness, with sprink- 
lings of intelligent thought be made to 
brighten, enliven and enlighten our 
commonplace conversation. 

Children can no more grow up fine- 
mannered, sensible and upright in char- 
acter, if truth, heart-courtesy, and a 
happy, high order of thought are not 
things of common usage, than they can 
become full-grown, healthy and strong, 
physically. if deprived of pure air and 
good, wholesome food. 

Mind and disposition as well as body 
grow by what they are fed upon ; and 
especially are the powers of assimilation 
strong during childhood. Lissa B. 


——— ——À.«— — — —— 
THE POWER OF FAITH. 


ILTON ANDREWS, like many 
men, was so sure of himself that 
ne was often incautious, needing a 
woman's watching. So his wife said. 
She repeated her injunctions: ''Now, 
while I am away, be very careful.” 
Mrs. Andrews was to make her short 
semi-annual sojourn among her rela- 
tives. On this occasion she felt, for 
some unaccountable reason, particular- 
ly solicitous; hitherto she had gone 
away with no forebodings. 
To some persons of a certain mental 
bias, danger has an alluring fascination. 
Mr. Andrews was subject to this disease. 
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The nature of this peculiar malady was 
a love for venturing upon railroad 
tracks, walking long distances thereon. 
Once, he had been thrown down from 
behind, while deep in thought, and was 
only saved annihilation by the mere 
fact that he was thrown straight along 
the track,the train passing over him, he 
merely stunned. That he did not lose 
any members was owing to his having 
had his hands in his pockets when the 
accident occurred. 

Therefore, Mrs. Andrews had said : 
** Keep away from the railroads.” 

No sooner had she been ensconced in 
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her sister's home than she was assailed 
by dreadful premonitions of impending 
trouble. That night she had a horrible 
dream. She saw her husband's head. 
less form. The two succeeding nights 
she was troubled by this vision. She 
lost all zest in her visit, she was cheer- 
ful, and, to all appearances, happy, but 
behind that smile she carried an aching 
heart. Eventually, she told her sister 
of her visitations and went to her 
mother's, feeling down-hearted indeed. 

She enj»yed her visit here no better. 
She prayed fervently all night and all 
day, that her husband's life be spared. 
** Father," she would cry in heranguish, 
“spare my husband, my only beloved. 
My Father, he is my all. Children have 
I none. Thou hast taken them; spare me 
him. Lord, I beseech thee. For an- 
swer, let this burden be taken from my 
heart and give me peace.” 

The inward signal was given. The 
anxious tumult gave way to a calm, 
peaceful and sweet. 

In the meantime, Milton Andrews had 
donned his new suit, and, tiring of his 
own company, sauntered out Sunday 
afternoon. There were no down trains 
on Sunday so he thought: ''Pshaw, 
there's no harm." 

As fate would have it though, it hap- 
pened that a train was to pass that after- 
noon, but Mr. Andrews did not know it. 
He walked along with complacent feel 
ings over hisnew suit. Suddenly, with- 
out knowledge, without feeling, he was 
gone—— whither? 

Returning consciousness found him 
astride the cow-catcher. He calmly took 
in his situation, and coolly reached one 
foot over, then the other, and slid down 
from his novel steed, on one side, to the 
ground in a heap. 

The train pulled up. The engineer 
had seen him around the curve but too 
late to slacken speed. An alarm had 
passed through the coaches and every 
passenger got out to see ‘‘the man who 
was run over." 

Mr. Andrews was completely stunned. 
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He was shaken, and aroused sufficien!ly 
to utter his name. Не was carried on a 
stretcher, bleeding, soiled, with his 
clothes badly torn, to the nearest house. 
Not having gone far from his home, he 
was carried to his mother's house near 
his, his home being empty. 

Kind attention and care brought him 
through. A physician pronounced him 
whole save for a few inconsequential 
cuts, a slight injury on the head and & 
great weakness, the effect of his mental 
and physical shock, his whole constitu- 
tion being completely unstrung. 

Mrs, Andrews felt it was time to go 
home to attend to her husband. On her 
arrival at the station rumors reached 
her. She repaired to his side. She 
looked at her husband with meaning 
glance. 

“ Ah, what comes of a wife's proph- 
ecy! Man's wisdom exceeds that of 
woman. Milton, promise me you will 
never, never go near the tracks again." 

A week or two of nursing in his own 
home brought him to his normal con- 
dition. 

The above can be authenticated. Mr. 
Andrews showed the writer the coat, 
worn for the first time, stained with 
blood and mud and damaged beyond re 
pair. He believes his wife's prayers in 
time saved him. Mrs. Andrews related 
to me the occurrence. Mrs. Andrews’ 
head is large in the superior organs, and 
generally well developed. She has had 
other visitations—that of her child in 
angelic form previous toits death, at her 
bedside one night, and others: is some- 
thing of a mind reader, and is guided 
intuitively in many things but unedu- 
cated in occult sciences. 


Harriet E. IJAMs. 
——— —"9-95—————— 


THE sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring no 


bells, 
The book of life the shining record tells, 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 


F this contagious disease visit 
America the coming summer, as 
many authorities predict, the more 
careful and cleanly our people are in 
their habits the less likely it will be to 
spread. The German Imperial Bureau 
issued not long since eertain rules for 
the observance of the German people in 
the presence of an epidemic. From 
these rules we draw many excellent 
suggestions for the benefit of our readers 
and the public generally, adding some 
points that are regarded important. 

1. Keep your presence of mind no 
matter what the danger; avoid too great 
anxiety, for it clouds judgment. Only 
the man who thinks clearly can make 
proper use of precautions against danger. 

Maintain cleanliness of person and 
surroundings. Discretion, temperance, 
cleanliness, are the best protection 
against disease. 

Avoid medicines as long as you are 
well. E 
Visit the sick only when duty calls. 

Avoid intercourse and close contact 
with persons who have come from chol- 
era regions. 

Do not leave home in order to escape 
disease. Consider that there may be 
greater danger in traveling, and living 
under altered conditions in a strange 
place, than while leading a careful, 
regular life at home. 

2. Donot put other things besides food 
and drink in your mouth—e. g.—the 
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fingers in turning through a book, pen- 
holders, lead pencils, etc. Drink as 
little water as possible, and only 
such as you know to be above sus- 
picion. Pure spring water is, as a rule, 
good, Water from deep pipe wells, and 
from closed pipes, and if taken from open 
waters, that have been subjected to a 
genuine filtering, is safe, (Small house 
filters, unless frequently changed or 
cleaned, are rather harmful than useful.) 
Water from rivers, ditches, ponds, 
flat, open or poorly-covered springs, 
and from springs which are near refuse 
or stable sites, is suspicious during chol- 
era epidemics. 

Suspicious water, during the preval- 
enceof or near cholera, isonly safe to use 
for drinking, washing the face, washing 
utensils used for food and drink and the 
like, after being boiled a few minutes, 
It is safest to drink boiled water, and to 
to make that taste well, add to each 
glass (half a pint) as much tartaric 
acid as will adhere to a knife-point, or 
two drops of hydrochloric acid. 

Tea and coffee weak, and cocoa are 
permitted drinks, because prepared by 
boiling. 

Beware of ice and very cold drinks as 
a rule. 

Mineral waters are unquestionable, if 
they come from natural springs or are 
prepared with distilled water. 

Avoid drinking uncooked milk. 

Eat fruit and vegetables only in a 
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cooked state; and as a rule eat nothing 
uncooked or unroasted which strange 
hands have touched, unless you know 
them to be reliable. So purchase food 
only from reliable, clean shops. 

Avoid all excess in eating and drink- 
ing. Be especially cautious if you in- 
cline to diarrhoea. Do not eat and 
drink anything as wholesome which is 
in a sick room. 


8. Keep your head cool, your body 
warm, your feet dry. Live and sleep in 
pure air; fumigations do not prevent 
contagion. 

Wash your hands frequently during 
the day with water, soap and brush, es- 
pecially before you touch eatables. If 
you havetouched any dirty or suspicious 
objects, first wash your hands carefully 
with a solution of four teaspoonfuls of 
clear, fluid carbolic acid in a quart of 
water (or 1 part Listerine and 8 of water), 
then wash this off with clean water 
and soap. 

In cholera regions do not bathe in 
rivers and ponds. 

Use a public water closet only in case 
of necessity. The seats of those which 
are used by strangers should be cleaned 
daily with soap and water (one pound 
of soap to a pail of hot water). If the 
home closet is used by persons suspected 
of disease rinse the wall of the funnel 
with freshly slaked lime (one part quick- 
lime to four parts water). 

4. The infectious material of cholera 
is contained in the excretions of the 
patient. It adheres to soiled linen and 
clothing, and can be transmitted by any 
thing which touches such objects or ex- 
cretions, even when this occurs indirect- 
ly and not in a noticeable manner. 
Excretions of persons ill with or sus- 
pected with having cholera, and floors, 
etc., soiled with them should be infected 
by copious hourly use of slaked lime or 
chlorinated lime solution (five drachms 
chlorinated lime to one quart of cold 
water) or other good disinfectants. 

Linen, clothing, bed clothing covers, 
and the like, also such as come to you 
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from cholera regions, should be sent 
well wrapped-up to a disinfecting place, 
or be soaked for twenty-four hours in 
soap and water (one pound washing 
soap toa pail of hot water), and then 
boiled thoroughly. Other soiled objects 
should be cleansed thoroughly with 
such soap and water, with quick lime or 
carbolic acid solution. If the nature of 
the objects does not admit of this, then 
place them for at least six days in an 
unused, airy, sunny place. 

5. If one’s digestion be disturbed, if 
he have a diarrhoea, especially with vom- 
iting or nausea, let a physician be con- 
sulted at once, and until he comes, take 
a warm drink, put on a woolen bandage 
about his body, and let him stay in his 
room; if in great distress, he should go 
to bed. For relief of pain he may take a 
cup of hot tea or sip hot water. His 
food should be mainly of a mucilagin- 
ous character, milk toast, soup, rice, 
with little or no flesh stuff. 

In previous numbers advice has been 
given with regard to treatment of dis- 
turbed stomach and bowels by injec- 
tions of water. This should be em- 
ployed and the rectum and colon 
cleansed of irritating and obstructing 
substance. This treatment, together 
with an observance of the rules detailed 
above, will be most likely to prevent an 
attack of the Asiatic visitor. D. 


- Oe 
DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


HE shelter and protection of a free 
government demand awakened 
and grateful energies. Since its welfare 
is involved in the virtue and intelligence 
of its subjects, the character and habits 
of every member of the human family 
are of importance. I imagine that I 
hear from some of the young and 
sprightly of the fair sex the inquiry, 
“Why need we concern ourselves in the 
affairs of politicians? What share have 
we in the destinies of our country f" 
The same share that the rill has in the 
rivulet and the rivulet;in the sea. 
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Should every little streamlet tarry at 
the fountain-head, where would be the 
river that dispenses the fertility—the 
oceans bearing commerce and wealth 
upon its never ending tide ? 

Woman possesses an agency which 
the ancient republics never discovered. 
The young fountains of the mind are 
given in charge to her. She can tinge 
them with sweetness or bitterness ere 
they have chosen the channels where to 
flow or learned to murmur their story 
to the time-worn pebble. Greece, that 
disciple and worshipper of wisdom, neg- 
lected to appreciate the value of the 
feebler sex, or to believe that they who 
had the molding of the whole mass of 
mind in its formation might help to in- 
fuse a principle of permanence into 
national existence. 

Rome in her wolf-nursed greatness, 
in her fierce democracy, in the corrup- 
tion of her imperial purple, despised the 
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moral strength that lay hidden under 
physical weakness. But our country 
has conceded everything, the blessings 
of education, the equality of companion- 
ship, the luxury of benevolence, the 
confidence of a culturer's office, to those 
young buds of being in whom is her 
wealth and her hope. What does she 
require of the fair sex in return for 
these courtesies ? Has she not a right 
to expect that they give their hands to 
every cause of peace and truth; that 
they nurse the plants of temperance and 
purity; that they frown on every in- 
road of disorder and vice; that they 
labor in places where their lot may be 
cast, as a gentle teacher of wisdom and 
charity, and that they hold themselves, 
in domestic privacy, the guardians of 
those principles which the sage defends 
in the hallsof legislation and the priests 
of Jehovah upon the walls of Zion. 
Gro. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


WHAT TO DO IN CASES OF POISONING. 


As a rule it is importantto act quickly 
in cases of poisoning. Much time may 
elapse before a physician can be obtained, 
80 that every person of fair intelligence 
should be sufficiently informed with 
regard to the treatment essential to be 
able to do something and thus save life. 
The first thing usually to be done is to 
empty the patient's stomach. Among 
articles that are serviceable for this is 
ground mustard, two tablespoonfuls in 
а pint of warm water, or zinc sulphate, 
ten grains to pint of water, should be 
administered to provoke free vomiting, 
If the poison is of a corrosive nature, 
large draughts of warm milk, or water 
mixed with sweet oil or butter or lard, 
should be given. 

For the following poisons : 

Sulphate of Copper, 
Corrosive Sublimate, 
Lead Water, 
Baltpetre, 

Sugar of Lead, 
Sulphate of Zinc, 
Bed Precipitate, 
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give emetic of mustard and salt, a table 
spoonful of each in a pint of warm 
water, and after vomiting give sweet 
oil, milk, the white of eggs, etc., in lib- 
eral quantity. 

If the poison taken be an acid a5: 


Oil Vitriol (Sulphuric Acid), 
Aqua Fortis (Nitric Acid), 
Muriatic Acid, 

Oxalic Acid, 


produce vomiting as above, and give 
freely calcined magnesia or soap (soda 
preferred) dissolved in water. 

For Carbolic acid, after the emetic 
give sweet oil, flour and water, gum 
arabic water, or other mucilagious 
drinks. 

The alkalis require opposite treatment 
to that for acids, For— 


Caustic Soda, 
Caustic Potash, 
Volatile Alkali (Ammonia), 


the patient’s stomach should be cleared 
out as much as possible and acidulated 
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drinks, lemonade or vinegar and water 
should be taken. 
If the unfortunate has taken — 
Arsenic, say in 
Fowler's Solution or 
Arsenious Acid, 
White Precipitate, 
let the emetic of mustard and salt be 
followed by sweet oil, butter or milk. 
For Laudanum, 
Morphine, 
Opium, 
which are forms of the same narcotic, 


. &dminister strong coffee made promptly, 


and follow with emetic of mustard or 
warm, greasy water. Keep the patient 
awake and moving, even if some rough 
treatment of him be necessary. Bella- 
donna or atropia is antidotal to opium. 
Ammonia to the nostrils, and cold effu- 
sions are restorative. Artificial respira- 
tion may be necessary. 

When Chloral hydrate or Chloroform 
is the cause of the trouble pour cold 
water freely on the head and face, and 
if there is unconsciousness or coma try 
to restore animation by artificial means, 
and by a galvanic battery if one is at 
hand. 

For a case of : 

Strychnine, or 
Tinct. Nux Vomica 
use an emetic of mustard or sulphate of 
zinc. An enema (rectal injection) of 
tobacco, 44 ounce to 20 ounces of hot 
water is helpful to stop spasms. 

In poison by Phosphorus, the emetic, 
solution of calcined magnesia; and a 
quick cathartic should be used. 

Lead Salts are well treated by admin- 
istering epsom salts, a liberal dose in 
water; then give emetic and after its 
effect a solution of opium in milk. 
Great care must be observed by those 
who give powerful antidotes in the ab- 
sence of a physician. 

Sometimes Iodine is swallowed, when 
the prompt emetic must be given, fol- 
lowed as in other cases of corrosive 
drugs by demulcents, as starch water or 
flour water, taken freely. D. 
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HYPNOTISM IN MEDICINE. 


F late there has been much serious 
discussion regarding the results 
of magnetic or hypnotic treatment in 
cases of disease. In France and Eng- 
land the discussion has taken the form 
of a controversy in which some prom- 
iuent physicians have taken ground 
against each other. For instance Dr. 
Ernest Hart appears to think that the 
effects of hypnotism are about on a par 
with the so-called cures obtained by ‘‘the 
faith curer of the chapel and the grotto.” 
Dr. Babinski is quoted as stating in а 
lecture at the Salpetriere his final con- 
clusion that ‘‘outside of hysteria there 
does not exist a single affection capable 
of being notably modified by hypnotism, 
or at least that the contrary is not 
proved, for the observations published 
with that object are far from being de- 
monstrative." 

It is declared also that the cases 
published by Dr. Bernheim, of Nancy, 
do not bear the scrutiny of close analy 
sis, and show very little that cau be 
accepted as substantial. 

Dr. L. Storr- Best publishes an article 
inthe March number of the New Review, 
(London), with the title of ‘Тһе Com- 
mon Sense of Hypnotism,” in which he, 
too, reviews the subject, and endeavors 
to show that ‘‘its phenomena not only 
harmonize with the best teachings of 
modern physiological psychology but 
are rendered by it a priori probable. 

He says of its uses therapeutically : 

«То detail minutely its multifarious 
applications in modern medicine would 
be tedious, seeing that the mere list of 
those diseases in which hypnotism has 
been found serviceable would be weari- 
somely long. The greatest suc- 
cess has been achieved in the relief of 
pain, and in the treatment of so-called 
functional neuroses, maladies whose 
organic concomitant has not yet been 
discovered, such as neuralgia, chorea, 
writer’s cramp, etc., while more cour- 
ageous, practitioner have not hesitated 
to, employ ‘suggestion’ in the case of 
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genuine organic disease, and have 
obtained results altogether unantici- 
"n 

After detailing somewhat minutely 
the physiological effects of bypnotism 
upon the brain and mind of a subject, 
he says further : 

“In the first place it is patent that by 
means of hypnotism we can act directly 
upon morbid mental conditions, being 
able by reiterated suggestion to create 
or destroy any fixed idea or habit. Thus 
thedipsomaniac, thoroughly hypnotized 
and inoculated, so to speak, with the 
horror of intoxicants, positively loathes 
the sight of alcohol, and feels no longer 
the terrible craving which formerly 
overpowered his most determined resist- 
ance. . . In incipient melancholia, 
the persistently recurring ideas of 
suicide may be ‘suggested’away. . . . 
The hypnotist can directly ‘minister to 
a mind diseased,’ and break habits inju- 
rious to health. . . . 

*' In thecase of the hypnotized patient 
we are enabled to turn the whole of the 
attention to any part of the body and 
bind it fast by creating there, through 
suggestion, a continuous sensation, of 
which the inevitable result will be an 
increased flow of blood through the ar- 
teries supplying that part. . . . 

*! In conclusion, does it not seem, in 
the light of these facts, that we should 
be able by means of hypnotic treatment 
to modif y morbid processes, arrest struc- 
tural degeneration, and awaken to more 
vigorous life the diseased part by im- 
proving its nutrition through an aug- 
mentation of its blood supply.” * 


*In а note the writer telle of the treatment 
hypnotically for enlarged glands of the neck. 
** The morbid condition waschronic, aud had been 
stationary for many years, obstinately resisting 
every variety of medical treatment. Cure was 
effected (two years ago), and I ат assured by the 
patient that no relapse has occurred. . . . It 
was impossible to attribute the result toa fortui- 
tous coincidence, for on several occasions when 
bypnotic treatment was interrupted for а day or 
two an aggravation of tbe condition ensued.” 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY, ETC. 

In a recent number of the London 
Illustrated News the following notice 
appears : 

* It is not generally known that there 
is a College of Phrenology in New York 
which hasa yearly class of fifty mem- 
bers, most of whom come from the coun- 
try, and especially the West. The 
official records show that 530 persons 
have received diplomas from the college, 
and of these one-seventh were women. 
The institution was chartered by the 
New York Legislature in 1866, with the 
power to hold real and personal estaie 
of the value of $100,000 for no other 
purpose than that of “promoting in- 
struction in all departments of learning 
connected with Phrenology, and for 
collecting and preserving crunia, busts, 
etc” 

Other information is added that may 
be of interest to the readers of that 
widely circulated old weekly. It is in 
the main correct, showing that the 
writer had looked into the matter some- 
what more carefully than the average 
reporter. One point that might have 
been included is that among the students 
there are usually some who hail from 
England or the colonies. Even Aus- 
tralia occasionally sends a student all 
the way to New York to receive the 
benefit of the lectures provided by this 
institute. In the report of the Com- 
mencement proceedings, which is pub- 
lished annually, a full list of the stu- 
dents is given, with detailed information 
concerning the course of lectures, re- 
quisites, etc. 


>e — 
A GOOD COLOR WASH. 


Half a bushel of white lime, 3 pecks 
hydraulic cement, 10 pounds umber, 10 
pounds ochre, 1 pound Venetian red, 
quarter pound lampblack. 

Slake the lime; cut the lampblack 
with vinegar; mix well together; add 
the cement, and fill the barrel with 
water. Let it stand twelve hours before 
using, and stir frequently while putting 
it on. 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Prehensility of the Foot asa 
Sign of Abnormality.—'' Ottolenghi 
and Carrara (of Lombroso's medico-legal 
laboratory at Turin) by their recent investi- 
gations of prehensility of the foot in the 
insane and criminals have burdened the 
alienist with anew anthropological charac- 
ter. Stimulated by Regnault's investigation 
of the prehensile foot in Indians they have 
examined 100 normal men, 200 criminal 
men, 81 epileptics, 62 normal women, 50 
prostitutes, 64 criminal women and (to a 
more limited extent) 86 idiots; all over 
eighteen years of age. A drawing of the 
foot and the space between the two first 
toes was taken, the subject standing erect 
and the toes in repose, and then another 
drawing was taken after the subject had 
been requested to abduct the first toe to the 
greatest extent possible. In both condi- 
tions the space between the toes was meas- 
ured both at the base and at the periphery 
(i.e. from the centre of theextremity of the 
first toe to the centre of the extremity of 
the other. The space was found to be 
smalleat in normal men; а space over three 
millimetres (it is very commonly below 
thi8) was found to be three times more com- 
mon in criminal than in normal men. The 
epileptics closely resembled the criminals 
in this respect. The proportion of normal 
female subjects showing a wide space was 
much larger than of male, but there was 
little difference between the normal and 
criminal women. The prostitutes on the 
other hand were much more abnormal in 
this respect, and ranked with the criminal 
men. The idiots were the most abnormal 
of all, although in this case it was not possi- 
ble to take measurements during forcible 
abduction. In the course of the investiga- 
tion two cases of true prehensile power 
were met with. One was a criminal, a 
gymnast and son of a clown; although he 
had made no previous experiments he was 
foundto possess great skill in taking up 
small objects between his toes. The other 
was an epileptic criminaloid, who had from 
childhood spontaneously used his feet in 
the ame way as his hands in dressing him- 


self, picking up ће most minute objects,etc. 
It will be seen that the results of these in- 
vestigations fall harmoniously into line with 
the various investigations as to the anthro 
pological degeneracy found among prosti- 
tutes, epileptics and idiots which have been 
made by Lombroso, Solhir, Mme. Tarnow- 
sky,etc. In connection with these studies 
in criminal anthropology are given the re- 
sults of the observations of Professor Grad- 
eingo of Turin, on the ears of 245 criminal 
women. In 188 ears he found the prima 
normal; in the remaining 112 cases 282 
abnormalities were found (2-9 each person) 
The most frequent abnormalities were pro- 
longation of scaphoid fossa into lobule, 
adherent lobule, and prominent antihelix. 
As in previous researches, he finds that imi- 
lateral anomahis are more common in the 
right side (40 to 22) if we except the outstand- 
ing prima (ad ansa) which is found eleven 
times in the left side for twice on the right. 
He concludes that criminal women show a 
greater number of abnormalities of the ear 
than women belonging to the general popu- 
lation, but not so many as insane women. 
An exception must be made of the ear ad 
ansa which is most frequent in criminal 
women."—Journal of Mental Science. 


The Chinese and Babylonian 
Calendars,.—They are identical in struc- 
ture, although the underlying principles of 
both is much more clearly set forth in its 
Chinese than in its Accadian form. The 
Chinese calendar is typical for all calenders, 
and introduces us at once to the rationale 
of the most primitive method of notating 
time and thought. In &ccordance with the 
vivid imagination of a period in human his- 
tory when the creatlve far outstrips the 
critical instinct, Night and Day were the 
first parents of time. The Chinese calen. 
dar builds upon this simple antithesis to 
give the impetus of life to the procession of 
the days. The Sun and Moon,as father and 
mother of time,stand at the threshold of the 
year, and impose the law of their duality 
upon the hour, day, month, year and cycle. 
This idea is extended throughout the entire 
Chinese time table, which with the excep- 
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tion of the 60 year cycle is singularly like 
our own. 
60 married or 170 single minutes make 1 hour 


2 " " 241. ^* hours  " day 

15 “~ "800r29'* days " 1month 
2 “ " 94 “ months "* 1уеаг 
о “ “ i% “© years "*. ]lcycle. 


The year begins with the first new moon 
after the sun enters the water sign of Aqua- 
rius and consists of twelve months of alter- 
nately 30 and 29 days, with a full moon 
falling in the middlezof each month. 

Formerly the days of the month were 
notated in China as in Babylon by moon- 
stars, fancied to be pods upon the sacred 
tree. According to the Tchu Shu Ki Nien, 
when the Emperor Gao had been on the 
throne seventy years, a kind of plant grew 


` oneach side of the palace stairs. On the 


first day of the month it produced a pod 
and во on every day a pod to the 16th, 
while on the 16th one pod fell off, and so on 
every day a pod tothe last day of the month; 
and if the month was one of 29 days,one pod 
shriveled up withoutfalling. The growing 
phase of the month, from the new to the 
full moon is considered the ‘‘strong’’ or 
masculine half of the month ; the waning 
phase the ‘‘ weak " or feminine half. The 
duality of the month is & distinction we 
have lost owing to the separation of the 
lunar and solar years in the modern calen- 
dar, although we still preserve the ‘‘ mar- 
riage idea” in our day of twenty-four 
hours, which in reality consists of two days 
of twelve hours each—the day of light and 
the day of darkness. The intimate con- 
nection which exists in the Chinese mind 
between the snvallest and the largest fraction 
of time is illustrated by a philological as 
well as by а mathematical process. The 
names of the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
alsoserve for the names of the twelve 
months. These same names compounded 
with the two terms ch'uh and cheng 
make tbe twenty-four hours and these again 
compounded with ten determinants produce 
just sixty names (and no more) for the years 
of the cycle. It is significant that as mid- 
night is feminine the day begins, as of neces- 
sity, with the second or feminine term of 
Tsze the sign ог шоп of Aquarius. The 
duality of the year is also suggestive to the 
Chinese by the fact that the 12 stems or 
month names multiplied by the 10 branches 
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or numerals make 120 years. But these 
must be married; therefore on the theory 
essentially Chinese though occasionaly reas- 
serted in our midst,that man and wife are 
one, they become the sixty years for which 
by philology there are provided just sixty 
names. Besides the year extending from 
the beginning of the first to the end of the 
twelfth month, the Chinese, as do the Jews, 
recognize a year extending from the begin- 
ning of the seventh month also lasting 4 
twelvemonth. These two years are still 
recognized by custom, the twenty-fourth 
day of the sixth month, now St.Jobn's Day, 
and the twenty-fourth day of the twelfth 
month, Christmas Eve, being peculiarly 
solemn days of preparation for theincoming 
year. It may be said that the Chinese, 
like all races and individuals who are in 
the first stages of self-conquest, exclusively 
express their charity in these few days, 
which usher in Ше birth of a new year. 
The custom of giving presents and especially 
of exchanging New Year calls is essentially 
Chinese. The coincidence of these two 
rather peculiar acts of brotherly love co- 
existing in Holland and Scotland should 
give food for thought. It isa little singu- 
lar,certainly ,that the Chinese, who are not an 
over charitable or forgiving race,should en- 
join the forgiving of all debts at the begin- 
ning of the new year.—Harper's Monthly. 

A Modified View of the Crimi- 
nal. — Those who have followed the 
French and Italian writers are aware 
that they have taken great pains to define 
the “criminal type.” It has been alleged 
that habitual criminals have a lower aver- 
age of cerebral capacity than others; that 
their foreheads are retreating, and their 
brain developed posteriorly; that their 
lower jaws are strongly pronounced, and 
their ears frequently deformed; their hair 
thick and coarse, but their beard scanty; 
апа soon. Such was the “criminal n4" of 
the French, the **norno delinquinti" of the 
Italian. But at the Brussels Congress of 
Criminal Anthropology, held in August, all 
this interesting theory may be said to have 
been upset. Dr. Tarnovsky, of St. Peters- 
burg, and Dr. Waecke, from & very wide 
collation of observations, denied any special 
physical peculiarities to criminals, either 
male or female. The tendency of all the 
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leading speakers was to look upon crime as 
the result of psychical and social, rather 
than physical, peculiarities. It is true that 
physical abnormalities are more frequent in 
the criminai class, but there is no constant 
relation between any one of them and 
crime. Very many criminals have an in- 
herited tendency to some form of mental 
alienation; many others owe their charac- 
ter to purely personal and social influences 
of a deleterious character. Society is far 
more to blame for their existence than has 
hitherto been acknowledged; and if the 
tide of crime is to be stayed, we must have 
recourse tosounder moral instruction, more 
judicious systems of legal procedure, and 
an improved doctrine of punishment. This 
is the important practical lesson taught by 
the Brussels Congress.—Dr. D. G. Вван- 
TON In Science. 


Archeology in Turkey.—In the 
Century for February is an article by John 
P. Peters,calling attention to the encourage- 
ment that the study of art and archmology 
are now receiving in Turkey. The princi- 


pal credit for this is given to O. Hamdy- 


Bey, director of the imperial museum in 
Btamboul *''Hamdy," Mr. Peters writes, 
tt is a painter of no mean achievements, and 
practically the first that Turkey has pro- 
duced. It is a phenomenon worth record- 
ing tbat Islam has produced such an artist, 
and that he has not only been tolerated, 
but even honored and encouraged by a re- 
actionary and fanatical government. The 
whole genius of Islam, and more particu- 
larly of the Islam of the Turks has seemed 
to be opposed to art. Except among the 
Persians, the representation of the human 
form has been regarded as forbidden by 
religion, and such art as existed has been 
confined to architecture and floral decora- 
tion. In these the Arabs are supposed to 
have succeeded, and yet they were rather 
the paymasters than the architects and arti- 
ficers,and from first to last their most beauti- 
ful work has been done by Indian, Persian, 
Jewish and Christian workmen. This is 
more distinctly the case with the so-called 
Turkish work, both at Bronsea and Con- 
stantinople. If the Turks imitated Byzan- 
tine architecture, or rather paid Greeks to 
continue to adapt it to their needs, as seem 
to have been thecase, they rigidly banished 
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from their buiidings painting and sculpture 
in their higher forms. In St. Sophia, 
Chora and other churches, the fine frescos 
and paintings were stuccoed and plastered 
over, and whatever statuary had survived 
the Latin barbarians was destroyed out- 
right by the Turkish. 

After the Turkish conquest both painting 
and sculture became lost arts in Constan- 
tinople. Hence a peculiar interest attaches 
to the attempt of a Tur to re-introduce 
them with the consent and approval of his 
government. Hamdy Bey is even better 
known to the world by his archeological 
discoveries than by bis artistic achieve- 
ments. His discovery of the wonderful 
sarcophagi at Sidon achieved him fame. 
Here he found two tombs, an earlier Pheeni- 
cian royal tomb at a ‘higher, and a later 
Greek tomb at a lower level. When the 
shaft for the Greek tomb was sunk toward 
the end of the fourth century B.o., the exis- 
tence of the Phonician tomb had been for- 
gotten. 

In the Pheenician tomb were found the 
coffin and body of Tabnith, king of the 
Sidonians, and priest of Ashtaroth. It 
was an Egyptian stone coffin, and the body 
had been preserved in some sort of liquid, 
which had evaporated or otherwise dimin- 
ished in quantity, leaving a little of the 
upper part of the face exposed. The part 
thus exposed is said to have been wrinkled 
and shriveled in appearance, while the por- 
tions still covered with the liquid were 
fresh and well preserved. Unfortunately 
this liquid was poured out upon the ground 
unexamined, and во the secret of an inter- 
esting and curious method of embalming is 
still unknown. One of the Greek sarcop- 
hagi is thought possibly from the carvings 
upon it to be the coffin of Alexander, the 
tradition of his having been buried in Alex- 
ander to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Hamdy certainly deserves the greatest cred- 
it for his almost single-banded efforts to 
foster archeology in Turkey, and needs 
friendly co-operation in his efforts. 

Surgery Among the Mound 
Builders.— Within the last few years 
certain gentlemen in the state of Ohio have 
been deeply interested in the ancient, pre- 
historic burial places connected. with the 
numerous mounds to be found in the river 
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valleys in that State. Immense numbers 
of bones have been exhumed, and in many 
instances whole skeletons, with every part 
intact, have been taken out, carefully 
measured, and have afforded splendid data 
for speculation as to what sort of a man, 
physically and mentally, the moundbuilder 
was. But what will probably interest 
medical men most is the fact that among 
these skeletons taken from prehistoric 
cemeteries not a few had sustained frac- 
tures,some of which were of the bones of 
the head and of the skull, others of the 
femur, others of the humerus, and these 
bones were found in all stages of repair. 
Some had evidently been accompanied by 
fatal injuries; others, however, had gone 
through a process of union, and the whole 
mass of fractured bones taken from these 
skeletons forms an interesting exhibit of 
the state of surgery of fractures prevailing 
at that time. A number of fractures of the 
femur are to be found, in which there was 
very little, if any, shortenings, but by far 
the majority of fractured femurs show 
much more angular deformity anda greater 
degree of displacement than modern surg- 
ery would tolerate. Iu many cases tbis de- 
formity is so glaring that one cannot help 
but feel inclined to believe that no art was 
resorted to, and it is more than probable 
that the ancient moundbuilders of the Ohio 
valleys were left entirely to nature when 
suffering from broken bones. 


Iron Working Before the 
Christian Era.—Dr. D. G. Brinton 
writes in Science: ‘‘ With the general em- 
ployment of iron а new era arose in Central 
Europe, one which gave birth to that high 
culture which has since formed there, the 
civilization of the world. An intense in- 
terest, therefore, surrounds this remote 
period. History is silent about it, and 
archeology alone can guide us. This won- 
drous science reveals to diverse civilizations 
in that area during the early iron age, 
separated probably rather by a few hundred 
years of time than by a few hundred miles 
of space. The first is represented by the 
remarkable cemetery of Hallstatt near Salz- 
burg. This locality discloses a people 
skilled in working bronze, gold and iron, 
manufacturers of richly decorated and 
gracefully formed pottery, lovers of orna- 
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ments of amber, glass and agate, and accus- 
tomed to cremate their dead. We may 
place them 500 to 800 B. C. The late iron 
age is the La Tene period, one or two cen- 
turies before the Christian era, deriving its 
name from a station in Western Switzer- 
land. By that time, the working of iron 
had reached a singular perfection; glass, 
gold, silver, and precious stones were fre- 
quent; the dead were buried in stone coffins, 
and a local coinage was for tbe first time 
issued in metallic pieces now popularly 
known by the name ‘ rainbow keys.’ 
“Recent studies in this period are those of 
Dr. Jacob Heierli, of Zurich, in the Decem- 
ber number of the ‘Proceedings’ of the 
Vienna Antbropological Society, who de- 
scribes a La Tene statlon in Eastern Swit- 
zerland; one by Dr. Neiderle, in the Report 
of the Iaternational Congress of Pre- History 
st Moscow, discussing the age of iron in 
Bohemia; and an address by Von Troitsch, 
before the German Anthropological Society, 
with reference to it in Southern Germany.’ 


Remains of the Cliff and 
Cave Dwellers.— In the San Juan 
cemetery (Utah) one observes two classes 
of ruins—tbe boulder dwellings and the 
houses of hewn stone. One might sub- 
divide the hewn stone structures according 
to location, and say that they occupied 
caves in the canon side, prominent points 
upon the edge of canons, or when located 
in fertile mesas, took the form of large 
compartment houses—commonly known ав 
pueblos. One might go still further and 
say that all the hewn stone ruins repre- 
sented the same architecture, whether lo 
cated in the caves or upon the mesa, 
whether comprising one or two rooms or 
several hundred rooms. Extending back 
from the Colorado river two or three miles 
are many small canons extending in a semi- 
circular amphitheatre with sides 1anging 
from two to five hundred feet in height. 
Such gorges are called box canons, A 
small trail barely wide enough to allow one 
person to descend on foot leads from the 
mesa into the canon. Upon descending, 
one finds the caves literally filled with 
buildings of various sizes. In caverns bav- 
ing a dirt floor there are seldom stone build- 
ings, but instead a most singular and un- 
usual type of dwelling. Upon inspecting 
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Some of the caves stone slabs four or five 
feet across were seen upon the surface. 
Perhaps the sands and dust which the 
winds had swept within half covered these 
stones. Upon removing them, openings 
two or more feet in diameter were disclosed, 
leading into a dome-shaped cavity. It is 
not without difficulty thata person is able 
to lower his body into the dark, uninviting 
depths of thecave. The chamber had the 
appearance of a bell, small at the top and 
large atthe bottom. The rooms average 
six feet in depth amd seven in width at the 
bottom. There are as many as twerty of 
these rooms inone cavern. Many of them 
penetrated through the clay and were ex- 
cavated into the soft sand stone beneath. 
Small doors at the sides frequently led from 
one to another, so that & whole series of 
ten or fifteen rooms would be connected. 
Some of the smaller underground rooms 
were used as granaries and several were 
discovered filled with seeds and corn. 
Skeletons were frequently found in the 
rooms, accompanied by textile fabrics, deer- 
skin garments, flint implements, etc. In no 
instance was pottery found in the under- 
ground rooms. The following things were 
obtained in almost perfect condition owing 
to the dryness of the canon :—beautiful 
feather-cloth robes and head dresses of the 
smallest feathers, rendered mouse color by 
age; pieces of spindles and cotton fabric 
in various processes of weaving cotton seeds 
and cotton cloth garments, many of which 
were painted in fanciful designs; buckskin 
robes, on the inner side of which were 
picture writings similar in character to 
the Winter courts ofthe Sioux; bone, 
obsidian and flint cutting instruments 
mounted in original handles; stone spears, 
with shafts six or eight feet in length; 
basket work, blankets, pottery, and 
hosts of other objects and implements 


Ancient Ruins of Central Africa 
—At a recent meeting of the Glasgow Arch- 
ological Society, Mr. Robert М. W. Swan 
delivered an address on “The Ruined Tem- 
ples of Central Afria,” of which The Archi- 
tect givesthefollowing synopsis. The ruins 
are distributed over the country between 
the Zambiss and Limpopo rivers, but the 
most important of them are Zimbabue. 
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All the buildings are rounded in form and 
are made of small unbewn blocks of granite 
about twice the size of bricks and without 
mortar. They are of three degrees of ex- 
cellence in workmanship, the first and old- 
est being the best built. These have careful- 
ly leveled courses, and the walls, which are 
solidly built throughout, are constructed on 
а curious mathematical plan. Buildings of 
the second class have the stones forming the 
facing of the walls fairly well laid, but in 
the interior the walls are not solidly built 
nor are they built on any mathematical scale. 
The third class of buildings are such as are 
constructed by the Kaffirs of to-day. The 
buildings of the first two classes bear on 
their walls decorations of a geometrical kind 
which are oriented toward the sun, when it 
is either rising or setting at one of the sol- 
stices. In tke first class of buildings, these 
decorations are most accurately oriented 
but in the second, much less so. Three 
cults had been followed in the temples, 
namely, the worship of the sun, the wor- 
ship of the stars, and one of the grosser 
forms of nature worship. On Zimbabue 
Hill are found temples and fortresses com- 
bined in one. There are two temples, and 
on a great cliff over one, is poised a huge 
stone which seems to have been an objectot 
worship. The position of the great temple 
in the plain below has been fixed relatively 
to this stone, for the principal altar in that 
temple ia placed due south of the stone with 
great accuracy, and the outer wal] has been 
pierced by a doorway, so that the stone 
could be seen from the altar itself. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement was to enable 
stars to be observed from the altar over the 
stone at their culminations or meridian pae- 
sages. The great temple is constructed on 
a series of circular curves, and measures 
about 250 fect in its greatest diameter. It- 
walls are about 25 feet high and 15 feet 
thick. The unit of measure used was the 
common cubit. In all the best built tem- 
ples of Mashonaland, a point true north of 
the centre of every curve of the walls had 
been marked by a doorway or by an erect 
monolith, and the purpose of this arrange- 
ment was to enable the observation of the 
Meridian transits of stars. Only stars of the 
northern hemisphere were observed, and 
this points to a northern origin for the 
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People. Stars were never observed on the 
horizon, but generally on the meridian, and 
in this the astronomical methods used at 
Zimbabue differ from those of the Egypt 
ians, Chaldeans, Pheniciansand the ancient 
Indians, for these people always observed 
stars on the horizon and rarely if ever on 
the meridian. The only known people 
whose methods of astronomical observation 
may have resembled those used at Zimba- 
bue, are the early inhabitants of South 
Arabia, and they probably were the build- 
ers of Zimbabue. Of their history little it 
known, but at a very early period, indeed, 
they seem to have been a highly civilized 
race and to have had an alphabet earlier 
than the Phenicians. Their power and 


commerce was probably greatest and most 
extensive before the expedition of Queen 
Hatason, of the eighteenth Egyptian dy- 
nasty, who conquered them, and it was pro- 
bably before her time, that Zimbabue was 
built. The Minarans seem then to have 
been the ruling people, but later in Solo- 
mon's time, it was the Sabeans who domi- 
nated. The Phenicians may have occupied 
these temples about the sixth century B.C. 
and probably rebuilt some of the walls 
which are of the second period, but it is 
quite clear that the original walls could not 
have been built by the Phenicians, for the 
style of their workmanshipis clearly distinct 
and they are no parallel to the Phenician 
remains at Hagiar Kim in Malta. E. M. 


NEW YORK, 
May, 1893. 


THE SEX OF CRANIA. 


IT may seem rather strange to the 
readers of this magazine to be informed 
that the eminent Virchow stated not 
long since that he regarded attempts to 
lay down rules for distinguishing the 
sex of crania as of little avail. We 
know that this distinguished German 
takes high rank in biological science, 
but how far his knowledge of craniog- 
nomy extends it is not for us to say, 
hut are well assured that observers ın 
this country have for many years been 
able, as a rule, to determine the sex of 
the human skull by peculiarities of 
development. In this magazine several 
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articles have been published in which 
the organic differences between the male 
and female skull have_been indicated, 
the chief feature of which is found in 
the posterior development, the occipital 
region especially being larger relatively 
to other divisions in the female than in 
the male. The superior mesial part of 
the forehead is generally larger also re- 
latively to neighboring parts in the 
female. 

Besides these particulars we have a 
recent point of distinction proposed by 
Dr. Thiem-Cottbus, who describes in an 
article published by the Archiv fuer 
Klinische Chirurgie, the ostympanicum 
which forms part of the posterior wall 
of the glenoid or socket of the lower 
jaw bone and closes in the bony meatus 
of the ear, as an indication by its 
structure of the cranial sex. This bone 
being related of course to the ear open- 
ing, arises perpendicularly from the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone 
posteriorly, and inclines backward in 


woman at about half the height of the 
mastoid process, but in man at a less 


height, In the male the bone develops 
a sharp edge, which diyides to form 
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the sheath of the styloid process, but in 
woman this sharpened edge does not ex- 
ist; the bone is rounded into a tuber- 
cular form, and the fossa is shallower 
&nd flatter. Thus, in the male this 
*"'fossa-tympanico-stylo-mastoidea " із 
small, and the posterior wall of the 
glenoid cavity extends so deep that it is 
not possible for the condyloid process to 
Slip over it ; in the female, it is so much 
more spacious that this feature alone 
Serves, as a rule, todistinguishthe crania 
of one sex from the other. 


— DON —— 
TOO MUCH EXCITEMENT. 

Many of the physiologists of the day 
find in the literature and art that are 
affected by the ‘masses intimations of 
nerve degeneration, if not of disease. 
This tendency is manifested by the pre- 
vailing desire for novelty and change 
that minister to nerve excitement. 
Nordau says ‘е spirit of the times is 
singularly perplexed, a mixture of 
feverish restlessness and an abandoned 
gallows humor. The predominant sen- 
timent indicates approaching wreck, 
dissolution.” This authority refers 
mainly to social conditions in France, 
but his statement has some pertinence to 
usin America, because of the disposition 
toward the adoption of foreign practices 
in dress, the drama, private entertain- 
ment, athletics, etc. 

The close observer of life in our large 
cities is impressed by the restlessness of 
the people, and their interest in those 
forms of amusement that awaken to 
high tension the emotions, especially the 
lower or physical emotions. The sports 
of the turf and field as sustained by the 
better class are made to appeal to the 
sensuous feelings by abuses of dress and 
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unnatural strifes, and the excessive 
consideration accorded to successful 
competitors awakens a feeling of emula- 
tion in the young that is unhappy in its 
effect upon both mind and body. We 
do not wish to exaggerate the situation, 
and are not inclined to regard it as 
perilous to social welfare at present, 
but can we close our eyes to the possi- 
bilities of serious injury to our popula- 
tion through the establishment later of 
achronic drift of conventional abuses 
which would necessarily determine in 
widespread mental and physical degen- 
eration ? 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION— 
FIRMNESS AND SELF-ESTEEM. 
THIRTEENTH PAPER. 


AVING considered the province of 
theloveof approbation in moral 
conduct we might proceed at once to the 
study of that most important essential— 
the faculty of conscientiousness, or the 
sentiment that prompts to right action 
and the expression of truth. But so 
closely associated with its function ın 
the complex life of civilized man are 
other feelings that a satisfactory analy- 
sis of any action can scarcely be made 
without reference to the several parts 
taken by those other feelings. It is 
well then that attention be given for & 
space to them. 

Firmness, for instance, occupies a 
place in character that is far from sub- 
ordinate; for while selfish propensities 
or kind sentiments may inspire motives 
that in expression appear ignoble or 
admirable, the achievement of perma- 
nent results in consonance with such 
motives depend in most cases upon per- 
severing, steady action. It is firmness 
that imparts tenacity and steadfastness 
to purpose. Those who are endowed 
with it in good degree of development 
are distinguished by the strength of 
their convictions, and the disposition to 
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persevere in the line of their choice. 
This faculty is a support or buttress to 
the other faculties, imparting steadiness 
and persistence to their manifesta- 
tions. 

While classiSed in the scientific treat- 
ises usually as a selfish element, it ap- 
pears to us rather to partake of the 
moral character, so important is it to 
individual stability. 

We have remarked in ''Brain and 
Mind" upon its service to the world, 
for the history of those men and 
women who have contributed to the 
moral and intellectual progress in any 
period and in any nation is marked by 
the expression of resolute determination 
and mental stability. Firmness sup- 
plemented their efforts to overcome 
difficulties and put aside oppositions, 
and accompanied them onward toward 
the goal of success. 

This quality has its examples in na- 
tional character as well as individual, 
and it is most interesting to note the 
different effects of its influence where 
strong and where comparatively weak. 
The ancient Greeks, for instance, did 
not possess it in as great a degree rela- 
tively to love of approbation as the Ro- 
mans, hence the political vicissitudes 
which marked their course and divided 
the land. In modern times the French 
character has some resemblance on this 
side to that of the Greeks—while the 
English is much like the Roman. 

Dr. Browne makes an interesting com- 
parison of two peoples about equally en- 
dowed with intellectual and moral dis- 
positions, one possessing more firmness 
radical than the other. In the one the 
conduct of government would be dis- 
tinguished by a greater desire to main- 
tain the existing order of things; in 
other words, the statesmen to whom the 
affairs of government were intrusted 
would pursue a policy of conservatism. 
In the other nation, with less of firm- 
ness, there would beshown a disposition 
to change the order of things, to con- 
sider new projects that were ostensi- 
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bly improvements in опе or another re- 
spect upon the old system. 

France has been distinguished by its 
love of approbation; and its kings, gen- 
erals and political leaders who could 
feed the public desire for glory have, as 
a rule, received the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the people, even when that sup- 
port involved vast expenditures of blood 
and treasure, and even revolution. 

Firmness in excess contributes to 
over-action of faculties that are domi- 
nant in development and influence, and 
hence, for the sake of harmony in the 
character, should itself be subject to 
restraint and discipline. Persistence, 
obstinacy, etc., indicated against the 
calm judgment of reason are due to its 
over action, so that what is intended to 
operate as a curb to the undue exercise 
or influence of the feelings and pro- 
pensities may become instrumental to 
perversion of character in itself. By 
supplementing, bracing will, firmness 
is made contributory to the accomplish 
ment of one’s aim, whatever it may be. 
Hence, it is seen that this powerful aux- 
iliary in mental life should be associated 
more with the exercise of those faculties 
that elevate and refine human nature 
than with the feelings that by their ex 
cess Vitiate and degrade the man. 

In studying the character of children 
it should be noted how far this faculty 
operates in the exhibition of feeling, 
propensity, selfishness, etc., and if weak, 
effort should be made to strengthen it, 
otherwise a nature that might be highly 
endowed intellectually and morally, by 
inheritance, would be likely to prove a 
failure in the every-day life of society 
because of feebleness and instability of 
purpose. 

The child over strong in firmness early 
shows the influence of that faculty; he 
is willful, obstinate, pertinacious in feel- 
ing and caprice—a sore trial to tender 
and indulgent parents, and unless 
trained by a judicious and intelligent 
guide he grows up a spoiled, insubordi- 
nate, contumacious youth. The ten- 
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dency of an organization having strong 
appetites and passions with marked 
firmness is toward the development of 
a very vicious and dangerous character. 
This association is usually found in 
those unfortunates who were born in 
the atmosphere of poverty and vice, and 
whose career in childhood and youth 
was lacking the restraint and training 
of a home and intelligent friends. That 
they should gravitate toward crime is 
but a natural outcome of their constitu- 
tion as subjected to the leading and 
control of the corrupt scenes and im- 
pressions of their childhood. 
SELF-ESTEEM. 

Another quality that enters into 
moral operation and with almost equal 
claim to notice as that just examined 
is what the French name l'estime de 
soi, and commonly known to us as 
self esteem. — This'element appears to 
be peculiar to the human mind. The 
lower animals doubtless possess love of 
approbation, for in some of them the 
excessive form of its expression as illus- 
trated by vanity and a craving for ad- 
miration is very conspicuous. The pea- 
cock, race horse, house dog and ape 
show the feeling often to an amusing 
extravigance. 

The function of self esteem is regula- 
tive; itcontributes when normally active 
poise and equilibrium to character; not 
after the nature of firmness but an 
expression in attitude and conduct that 
we translate by the terms, dignity, self 
respect, independence and pride. The 
person who has it in a good degree 
shows evenness and calmness in almost 
all situations, however trying, and so is 
capable of meeting trials and emergen- 
cies with success. While firmness holds 
the faculties steadily in action, and 
imparts strength and tenacity to effort, 
self esteem appears to have for its 
function the imparüng of ease and 
facility to the action of faculties and 
prevents confusion and friction in the 
mental operations. Thus the man is 
enabled to think to the best advantage, 
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and with an endowment of intellectual 
capability that is but average he may, 
because of strong self-esteem, obtain 
excellent results. Tbe individual who is 
lacking in this faculty shows a want of 
confidence in his own powers, and 
shrinks from effort that will bring him 
into competition with others or make 
him an object of attention. He is likely 
to be over sensitive with regard to his 
place in society, and backward and 
hesitating in doing things that migbt 
invite criticism or involve any risk to 
his personal reputation. 

The excessive manifestation of this 
faculty israre, but the person whoshows 
ап abnormal amount of it is conspicu- 
ous for his assumption of superiority 
and power. He is so fixed in his resolu- 
tions and opinions that reason is usually 
lost upon him, and is disagreeably 
offensive because of his arrogant self 
assertion wherever he takes an active 
part. George Washington was largely 
endowed with this faculty, and happy 
was it for the country, since its influ- 
ence sustained him in the midst of the 
most discouraging circumstances of the 
Revolution. When other men great and 
powerful in motive and intellect were sad 
and despondent because of the frequent 
disasters to the American cause, Wash- 


‘ington was calm and self-poised. His 


demeanor inspired others with confi- 
dence. As an English writer has said: 
“He was always unalterably self. 
reliant and fixed in his resolutions, 
because his clear intellect and noble 
dispositions showed him the best mode 
of acting, and not because he was con- 
temptuously self willed and overbear- 
ing." 

In the child too much self-esteem 
displays itself in a disregard of the 
opinions aud feelings of others ; in self 
wil| and pretense; in affectation of 
superiority and desire to be the leader 
of his companions, although in other 
respects he may not possess more than 
ordinary qualities. But the arrogant, 
self-willed, unruly child is not so likely 
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to escape some degree of appropriate 


discipline for the correcting of his fault 
of character asthe child who is deficient 
in self esteem; and the latter is repre- 
sented in society by the large majority 
of the young. He needs to be encour- 
aged to be more self reliant—to set a 
higher value on his capacity and believe 
himself competent to do well whatever 
comes within the range of his studies 
and associations. He should be kindly 
and clearly shown the importance of 
standing up for himself and defending 
his rights and privileges, and by no 
means,as the common practice is, should 
he be ridiculed and harshly reproached 
because of diffidence and want of confi- 
dence. The sensitive, timid youth is 
most likely to be greatly injured, if not 
forlife, by such treatment. Wanting 
cheerful, sympathetic encouragement, 
he becomes depressed and despondent, 
feeling that life offers no chance for his 
advancement. Evil associations often 
draw him into a course of vice and 
crime, although oftener he is found in 
some subordinate or obscure place 
performing a dull routine of semi-me- 
chanical service. 

We remember a little fellow who, 
when in short clothes, indicated so much 
of pretension and assurance that his 
relatives and friends were accustomed 
io pointto him with pride and express 
with confidence that Georgie would be 
an honor to his family some day. He 
would stalk around with an air of great 
importance that was certainly amusing 
enough, and order the servants of the 
family to do this or that of his caprices 
in the style of an oriental satrap. 
Handsome and well dressed his super- 
cilious airs were not only tolerated but 
encouraged—because, forsooth, he was 
only a little boy, and then, too, it was 
said ‘‘ when he is older his conceit will 
be taken out of him.” It was not real- 
ized that his conduct was due largely to 
self esteem and firmness and that the 
unconcealed admiration of his grown-up 
friends was encouraging the greater 
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development and influence of those 
faculties. This was the case, and in his 
manhood, finding that his expectations 
and demands could not be met, he be- 
came misanthropic, contracted intem- 
perate habits and died before middle 
ife. How great was the disappoint- 
ment of that family | George had talents 
ofahigh order. Had they been prop- 
erly cultivated and his self esteem made 
contributory to their service in а reason- 
able degree, he would have done honor, 
doubtless, to his family. Asit was his 
gifts were smothered under a demeanor 
of arrogance and pretension and of 
overbearing self-assertion that rendered 
him in manhood an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable associate. 


—_——_—___+@<_—— ——____ 


AN OLD FRIEND'S CONGRATULA- 
TIONS. 


E have received the following 

kind and cncouraging words 

from an old friend to the cause—the 
Rev. Lucius Holmes:— 

“Itis something for hearty congratu- 
lation that there is now an Institute, 
where Phrenology and kindred subjects 
may be most advantageously studied, 
and where those desirous of entering 
the lecture field may get finish and full 
equipment. Foralong stretch of years 
Ihave been a reader of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL and have many of its lov- 
umes bound. I have sometimes got 
friends to subscribe forit І have now 
and then sold a copy of some of the 


-very excellent books of your publishing 


house; a house more kind and honor- 
able it would be difficult to find, or 
where more useful, patient work has 
been dowe for so small a pecuniary 
consideration. The day of its outward 
glorification is hardly dawning, but I 
think it will arise. A home is now 
secured, the Alumni organized, and 
wealth may soon see where to make a 
gracious bestowment in the interest of 
that home." 
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Questions oF "GENERAL INTEREST“ ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use а pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pre- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persona who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, от 
what ia better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address, Personal and private matters addressed 
directly to the Editor will receive his early attention. 
ee eee ——Ó— 


Sponar BaTn.—J. M. G.—A sponge bath 
in tepid water is an excellent beginning of 
the day. The whole body sbould be 
quickly rubbed over with the wet sponge 
or cloth, and followed immediately by a 
dry towel rub. For men who usually wear 
the hair too short a liberal application of the 
sponge to the scalp is not objectionable, as 
the drying off is rapid. 

Figs are good for use in a moderate way. 
Those that are sold in our northern mar- 
kets are so sugary that it is not wellto eat 
many at sny one time. The fresh fig is 
sweet, but has by no means 80 much sugar 
init as the pressed tig of commerce. 


Кестлт, Syriner.—Many Ixquinigs.— The 
cost of an outfitforinjections according to 
the directions given in the articles by Dr. 
Drayton, published in the February and 
March numbers, will be, for the bulb pat- 
tern, $1.75; for the fountain, $2.25. If a 
colon tube of pure rubber is required the 
cost will be fifty cents more. 


Suaagstion.—On MATRIMONY.—QUESTION, 
—Why not have such a thing as genuine 
phyrenological marriage sanctioned by the 
laws of the States so that when a phrenolo- 
gist should say "I pronounce you man and 
wife" al] others should agree? Of course 
such phrenologist should be required to 
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produce a diploma from an institution 
recognized by the Jaws of the United Btates. 
Would it not be well, too, for the Govern- 
ment to grant land for settlement by said 
instituted families, thereby separating them 
from those not so constituted, and thereby 
prove the theories of the past by test. I 
feel a consciousness that such a test will 
hold if once tried. J. B. MoD. 


The suggestion is not entirely new, as in 
some form it bas been proposed before. 
We consider the matter practicable, and 
would have society adopt it atonce, but the 
proposition is too far in advance of the 
sentiment and practice of the day. People 
do not marry for adaptation and that prac- 
tical co-operation that are essential to hap- 
piness and the best results, but marry from 
caprice, selfishness and even lower motives. 
Keep agitating this subject, however, all 
you who believe in the uses of science for 
the elevation of the race. 


Tue SKULL or DgscARTES.—J. B.— Yes, 
the head of this great philosopher was re- 
ported to have been small by objectors 
to the doctrine of Gall. Butin 1879 Dr Le 
Bon had an opportunity to examine it, and 
found its capacity to be 1,700 cubic centi- 
metres, orfully 150 cubic centimetres above 
the average French cranium. Anexamina- 
tion of twenty-five crania of prominent men 
in the Gall collection showed one only that 
is much under the average size—that of 
Roquelaure de Bessuejouls (1865, C. C. 
M.) He, however, was a man of mediocre 
talent although Bishop of Senlis. Thenext 
larger was that of Alexinger, a now forgot- 
ten poet, that measured 1505 C. C. M. 
Wurmser, an Austrian general who was 
always defeated, showed 1510 C. C. M. 
Juvenal des Ursins, Chancellor to Charles 
V., measured 1525 C. C. Among those 
above the average were Boileau, 1690 C. C.; 
Gall, 1692; Descartes, 1700; Chinevin, an 
eminent chemist, 1700; De Zach, the as- 
tronomer, 1715; Jourdan, Marshall of 
France, 1725; David, the Mathematician, 
1725; Cassaigne, eminent jurist, 1755; 
Abbie Gautier, the author, 1770; Volta, 
1860; Spurzheim, 1950; La Fontaine, the 
poet, 1960. 


WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Tue best thing we can do for others is 
not always to take their load or do their 
duty for them.—J. R. Miller. 


Bur man is ever sighing for the eternal 
calm. In his soul is an ideal, a conception 
of sweet peace that assures him of the 
reality, and for this reality he is ever long- 


Тнопан we have two eyes, we are sup- 
plied with but one tongue. Draw your 
own moral.— Alphonse Karr. 


Ткстн is tough. It will not break, like a 
bubble, at a touch; nay, you may kick it 
about all day, like a foot-ball, and it will 
be round and full at evening.— Holmes. 


TuzxZ is evil enough in man, God knows; 
butit is not the mission of every young 
man or woman to detail and report of it. 
Keep the atmosphere as pure as possible, 
and fragrant with gentleness and charity.— 
The Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


it ——— 
PERSONAL. 


FRANOES ANNE KEMBLE, familiarly 
known to our fathers as '' Fanny Kem- 
ble" has been out of the American eye 
so many years that it will be a surprise 
to many to be told that sbe was living 
upto January 16 last, her death in fact 
occurring in London on that day. She 
was the daughter of Charles Kemble, 
the famous actor, and a niece of Mra. 
Biddons, and was born in Newman 
street, London, November 27, 1809. 
Although not intended forthe stage, she 
adopted that profession with the view of 
aiding her father when in great pecuni- 
ary difficulties, and made her first public 
appearance October 5, 1829, as Juliet, 
in Covent Garden Theatre, under his 
management. Her success was im- 
mediate, and in three years she retrieved 
the fortunes of her family. ‘‘ Francis 
I.” was a tragedy written by her at the 
age of seventeen years. In 1832 she 
made her first visit to America, and 
with her father performed with brilliant 
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success at the principal theatres of the 
United States. An account of these 
wanderings is given in her “ Journal of 
a Residence in America,” published in 
1835. She retired from the stage on be- 
coming the wife of Mr. Pierce Butler, 
& planter of South Carolina, from whom 
however, she obtained a divorce in 1839. 
Then resuming her maiden name, she 
retired to Lenox, Mass., where she lived, 
with the exception of a year spent in 
Italy, for nearly tweniy years. During 
this period she was busy with literary 
work. Besides translations from Schil- 
ler and others, she published “Тһе Star 
of Seville," 1837; a volume of ‘‘ Poems,” 
in 1843; “A Year of Consolation,” in 
1847; ‘‘ Residence on a Georgia Planta- 
tion, in 1868. Her ''Records of Girl- 
hood," in three volumes, appeared in 
1878, and her ‘' Records of Later Life” 
and ‘‘ Notes upon Some of Shakespeare's 
Plays,” in 1882. She was well acquainted 
with George and Andrew Combe, the 
distinguished phrenologists, and relates 
some interesting features of their life 
and character in her reminiscences. She 
was & beautiful woman, and possessed 
striking and noble traits of character, 
which imparted an aroma of special 
attraction to the drama of her day. 
oe ae eau t 
AN INDIGNANT SCHOLAR. 


Such a horrid jogafry lesson ! 
Cities and mountains and lakes, 
And the longest, crookedest rivers, 
Just wriggling about like snakes. 


I tell you, I wish Columbus 
Hadn't heard the earth was a ball, 
Ап | started to find new countries 
That folks didn't need at all. 


Now wouldn't it be too lovely 
If all that you had to find out 
Was just about Spain and England, 
And a few other lands thereabout. 


And the rest of the maps were printed 
With pink and yellow, to say, 

“АП this is an unknown region 
Where bogies and fairies stay !" 


But what is the use of wishin 
Since Columbus sailed over here, 
And men keep hunting and ’sploring 
And finding more things every year. 


Now show me the Yampah River, 
And tell me, where does it flow? 

And how do you bound Montana? 
And Utah and Mexico? 
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In this department we give short reviews of suc). 
New Books as publishers вее fit to send us. In thes 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satia 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use, It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invíte9publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. ГА 


ATHEISM AND ARITHMETIO; ок, MATHEMATIO- 
at Law iN МАТОВЕ. By Н. L. Hastings, 
editor of The Christian. H. L. Hastings, 
Pub., Boston. 


Under this rather novel title Mr. Hastings 
discusses many leading topics, such as the 
being of God, the divine origin of the uni- 
verse, the composition of matter,music, elec. 
tricity, etc., etc. He points to the definite 
numeral relations that exist in the composi- 
tion and function of matter whatever it 
may be, either chemical or vital, as mani- 
festing an intelligent creative cause. The 
book is an interesting array of facts, and 
their application can not be said to be 
illogical or forced, in view of the beautiful 
and wonderful order that exists in nature, 
organic and inorganic. 


Srupent’s ExrEgNsEs. By Frank Bolles, 
Secretary of Harvard University. Pub- 
lished by the University, at Cambridge, 

Mass. 


This pamphlet treats of matter of import- 
ance especially to the young man or woman 
who desires flret class collegiate training, 
and has no rich father or friend to pay the 
expenses. The data of the book are provided 
by students who have been compelled 
to live and study on a limited allowance 
of money or to '' work" their way through. 
It will be welcomed by fathers and mothers 
who have ambitious sons as a practical 
guide in the consideration of the financial 
side of higher education. In this relation it 
would be interesting to know what it costs 
our girls to take a course at college. Has 
any one written that up? 
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Dynamio BREATHING AND Harmonious GYM- 
Nastios, A complete system of Psychical, 
Aesthetic and Physical Culture. By 
Genevieve Stebbins, author of ‘‘ The 
Delsarte System of Expression,” etc. 
12mo. pp. 155. Edgar S. Werner, New 
York. 


The author of this volume is too well 
known in esthetical and Delsartan circles to 
require any introduction. For many years 
she has been a student and teacher of that 
harmonious system of physical culture that 
is credited to the French idealist—Delsarte. 
She has been prompted to perform her part 
by a rare enthusiasm, and while rendering 
her best homage to the artist singer of 
France she has been willing to sit at the 
feet of other teachers whose knowledge and 
experience command respect within differ- 
ent domains of instruction. The tenets of 
this book are illumined by a high and deli- 
cate fancy; whatever is of practical applica- 
lion in its course is rendered inviting by 
the elements of beauty, grace and symmetry 
that pervade the methods. The mental or 
psychical she claims should preside in the 
activities of the human being, and action 
should express the feeling and sympathies 
of the soul. ‘‘ Psycho-physical culture is 
the perfect union of harmonic gymnastics 
and dynamic breathing during the formula- 
tion of noble ideals in the mind. The sug- 
gestions for breathing and exercise have 
nothing in them of strain or the grotesque, 
but are for the most part simple enough for 
any one to practice, and to the young es- 
pecially they are commendable as a means 
of development, steady and substantial, 


ArPENDIOITIB. CriNICAL LECTURE AT THE 
New York Post GmapvATE МЕРІОАІ. 
Scnoon, Fes. 11, 1893. By R. T. Mor- 
ків, A.M., M.D. 


This reprint discusses a matter of sur- 
gery that has become rather notable of late 
years. Cases of enteric inflammation, bowel 
obstruction, etc., formerly deemed incur- 
able,fare now known to have been due to 
ulceration or abscess of the vermiform ap- 
pendix, for which surgical treatment at the 
proper time is the remedy. Dr. Morris re- 
views the history of the disease and illus- 
trates its management, in an explicit and 
interesting manner, 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
DR. SAMUEL GEORGE HOWE. 


It will be possible to mention in this 
brief sketch only a few of the principal 
points of interest in the eventful life of 
this remarkable and gifted man, and to 
record his great appreciation of phre- 
nology, and the successful application 
he made of it in his peculiar work. 

Dr. Howe was born in Boston, Mass., 
Nov.10, 1801. His father's name was 
Joseph Howe, and his mother's Patty 
Gridley. From his mother he inherited 
personal beauty in his youth, and from 
her family he also inherited his love of ad- 
ventureand his courage in war. He was 
first sent to the Grammar school, ‘‘ that 
his life might be rooted in the common 
ground with his fellow citizens.” In 
` 1812 he entered the Latin school, a pe- 
culiar Boston institution, founded in the 
very earliest period of her history. 

The following incidents will illustrate 
the great amount of both physical and 
moral courage young Howe possessed 
when attending this school. It was at 
that time that political faction raged 
fiercely in the nation, and especially 
in Boston. 


“All the boys in the Latin School at one 
period of his course were federalists but 
two or three; these were set upon one day 
by thetyrannical majority, and threatened 
with severe castigation if they did not for- 
swear Democracy, and denounce Madison 
and the war of 1812. One of the per- 
secuted minority yielded to the inquisition, 
but Sam Howe, though only twelve years 
old, held his opinions too firmly to be 
driven out of them, and was therefore 
hurried to the head of the stairs and thrown 
down headlong with no interference on the 
part of the Principal, Benjamin Apthorp 
Gould; of whose rough manners and dis- 
cipline he always retained a vivid recollec- 
tlon. He used to relate that, having once 
caught him in some offence, the master pro- 
ceeded to correct him severely with а ferule, 
saying that he would make him cry. The 
little boy at first resisted by an effort of 
will; then, as the pain became extreme, 
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his excitement and indignation were so 
great that the tears refused to flow, and 
the poor little hand was beaten almost to & 
jelly." 


His father was a man of sense, but of 
whims and strange prejudices. When 
it was time to send one of his sons to 
college he decided the choice between 
them in an odd manner. He called up 
his sons and bade them each read aloud 
from the big family bible. The one who 
read best was to go to college. Samuel 
won the day, for he always read aloud 
with much feeling, and yet very simply. 
He entered Brown University in 1817 
and graduated in 1821. He was then a 
mere stripling, but nature had been 
generous in giving him an attractive 
physique. 

He was of middling height, slender in 
form, erect, agile, and elastic in his 
movements, with fine features, a fresh, 
pink complexion, a keen blue eye, full 
of purpose and meaning, and of mirth 
as well; with open, frank, and genial 
manners, he could not fail to win the 
kind regard of his youthful companions. 
He showed mental capabilities which 
would naturally fit him for fine scholar- 
ship. His mind was quick, versatile, 
andinventive. He was not deficient in 
logical power, but the severe studies did 
not seem to becongenial to him. In all 
practical matters he saw intuitively and 
ata glance what was the best thing to 
be done. In any strait or difficulty, or 
any sudden emergency of danger, if 
there was any possible way of escape, 
nobody need inform him what it was. 
Before anybody else had time to think, 
his plan was formed. 

* He had afullshare of general knowledge, 
without exact scholarship. Hiscollege life 
strikingly developed some of the mental 
characteristics which ultimately made him 
what he was. He was highly esteemed by 
his college associates. His presence was 
always welcome among them. He had a 
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certain indefinable magnetic power that 


drew them round bim. They were proud | 


of his singular success in an original and 
untrodden path of benevolence. No one 
doubted that his extraordinary mental 
activity and his large executive capacity 
vould lead to distinction in some way, 
but in what way none could conjecture. 
Few, probably, anticipated that he would 
become an eminent philanthropist, and that 
his life would be nobly given to the relief 
&nd comfort of the unfortunate." 

After leaving the university in 1821, 


Howe became a medical student with - 
Dr. Ingalls. He learned rapidly and · 


took his medical degree at Harvard in 
1824. In a class of 17 he was the only 
distinguished member. He never prac- 
ticed to any extent in Boston, however, 
but in 1824, at the age of 23, obtained 
his father's reluctant consent and set 
sail for Greece to take part in the 
struggle for independence against the 
Turks, then going on in that country. 
Young Howe suffered great privations 
and dangers during the years he was in 
Greece, but preserved his health, his 
good spirits and his good New England 
habits. It would be interesting did 
space permit to refer to his many ad- 
ventures and heroic deeds connected 
with the Greek revolution. He re- 
turned to America in 1828 to procure 
aid for Greece and by his eftorts and ap- 
peals raised $60,000 for the cause and 
country he had so much at heart. He 
returned, taking flour and provisions of 
various kinds and clothing, and saved 
thousands from starvation. 

Dr. Howe spent the most of six years 


in Greece and became surgeon-in-chief 


to the Greek fleet. In re-visiting Greece 
in after years people flocked around him 
and claimed him as an old friend, and 
this fully attested the grateful recollec- 
tion in which his services were held by 
the people. Concerning his campaigns 
in Greece Dr. Howe said in 1857 : 

“I liked the excitement immensely; the 
dangers gave zest to it, and I was.as bappy 
as youth, health, and a tolerably clean 
conscience could make me. I thing I was 
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unconscious of any purpose usually called 
selfish. I wanted no money, and got none. 
I did not think about other glory than the 
approval of those about me. * * * My 
desire was to help along the cause. I cared 
not for what I ate, or what I wore, or 
whether anybody knew me; and therefore 
the people and soldiers rather took to me. 
I had many friends in humble life, God 
help them! І сап say sincerely that I found 
the Greeks kindly affectioned, trustful, 
grateful, and, as far as my intercourse with 
them went, honest people. They always 
treated me as well as I wished to be 
treated." 

He left Greece i in 1830, with the satis- 
faction of knowing the country was 
free. Hetraveled through Italy,Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, and in 1881 re- 
turned to the United States and cast 
about what to do, for he did not like to 
enter on the practice of medicine. He 
said: “I had then a good deal of non- 
sense about me, and I did not like the 
notion of charging money for medical 
services." Hebecame interested, through 
his friend Dr. Fisher, in the project for 
teaching the blind in Boston, and visited 
France, Germany and England to get 
the necessary information. While in 
pursuit of this information he becamein- 
terested in the troubles and struggles of 
Poland,and thereby incurred the annoy- 
ance of the Prussian government, by 
whose orders he was secretly arrested 
and imprisoned for six weeks in Berlin. 
He regained his liberty, but not until he 
had made a journey of six hundred miles 
in a earriage with two gendarmes, who 
released him just outside the Prussian 
frontier, with an admonition never to 
pass it again. 

He returned home in 1832 when he 
put the Institution for the Blind intoop- 
eration, beginning by teaching six chil- 
dren in his father's house, in Pleasant 
street, for the institute was then too poor 
for other quarters. After a few months 
instruction he gave an exhibition of his 
class, in order to interest people and get 
money sufficient to carry on the work 
upon a larger scale. This and other ex- 
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hibitions created great enthusiasm, so 
much so that Col. Perkins, of Boston, 
offered his fine estate on Pearl street, a 
large house and grounds,for the useand 
benefit of the blind, provided the sum of 
$50,000 could be raised to carry on the 
work. This was obtained by subscrip- 
tions, and by holding a fancy fair, the 
first ever held in Boston. In six weeks 
the whole sum was raised, and the fine 
house, stables and quarter acre of land 
in Pearl street, passed intothe possession 
of Dr. Howe's trustees, one of whom 
was Dr. Fisher, and another Horace 
Mann. The whole system of improved 
education for the blind and idiotic in the 
United States grew out of these enthu- 
siastic labors. 

Dr. Howe was eminently a man of 
resources; he had a suggestive mind, 
was in reality a ‘‘ ways and means" 
committee of himself. If he desired to 
accomplish an object and found an ob- 
stacle in his way, his mind at once sug- 
gested a means of overcoming it, and if 
one effort was not successful, he would 
try another. His inventive faculty or 
intuition was always ready to come to 
his aid in the accomplishment of his 
object. It was in connection with his 
work on behalf of the blind and also of 
idiots that Dr. Howe applied his phre- 
nological knowledge. The following 
incident will illustrate his ingenious 
way of turning a boy's mischevious en- 
ergy into а useful channel. This boy 
possessed such an active, energetic and 
forcible character as would almost have 
conquered anyone else, but in this in- 
stance Dr. Howe's knowledge of phre- 
nology came to his aid. The boy was 
in the habit of cutting benches, chairs, 
or anything he could get hold of. He 
would be destroying something all the 
time. 

Dr. Howe knew it was the outgrowth 
of the youthful energy the boy had 
never been taught to curb, so he under- 
took to remodel him. He sent him to 
the wood-pile to cut wood and let him 
expend his energy inthat way, and made 
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ita rule that the boy must work with 
his hands a certain number of hours 
every day. After a while he became 
docile, teachable, friendly, in fact, quite 
a different boy. 

The Pouiarkablé case of Laura Bridge- 
man is known throughout the world. 
By the aid of phrenology, Dr. Howe 
was enabled to ''penetrate the three- 
barred gate of her soul." 

In George Combes ''Tour of the 
United States,” in 1839, he says: 


“ Much as we found to interest us in the 
Perkins Institute for the blind, the most at- 
tractive of all the pupila is the girl Laura 
Bridgeman, now about nine years of age. 
She has from early childhood been deaf, . 
dumb and blind, and is also destitute of the 
sense of smell. She has grown consider- 
ably in stature since last year, and I ob- 
served a distinct increase in the size of her 
brain. The coronal or moral region, in partic- 
ular, has become larger, not only absolutely, 
but also in proportion to the animal region. 
Her temperament is nervous with a little 
sanguine. The head altogether is of full 
size and well formed. The organs of the 
domestic affections are amply developed; 
self-esteem, love of approbation, cautious- 
ness, firmness and conscientiousness are all 
large. The anterior lobe of the brain also is 
large, and both the knowing and refiective 
departments are well developed. The organ 
of order is large, and she shows great tidi- 
ness in all her arrangements. 

“Phrenology leads us to understand that 
in this child the moral and intellectual 
powers exist in great vigor and activity, and 
that all that is wanting to her successful 
education is the means of conveying know- 
ledge to them. Dr, Howe and his assist- 
ants, guided by this science, have succeeded : 
wonderfully in the work of educating 
her.” 

In the spring of 1842, Charles Dickens 
who was then on a visit to America, spent 
a month in Boston, and several times visited 
Dr. Howe and his institution, which waa 
then legally entitled “Тһе Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind," and had by this time been removed 
to South Boston where it occupied a fine 
situation on Dorchester Heights. 
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The case of Laura Bridgeman particularly 
interested him. He says of her in his “Ameri- 
can Notes”: “Isat down in another room be- 
fore a girl, blind, deaf, and dumb, destitute 
of smell, and nearly so of taste; before a 
fair young creature(She was then twelve) 
with every human faculty and hope and 
power of goodness and affection, inclosed 
within her delicate frame; and but one 
outward sense—the sense of touch. There 
she was before me, built up, as it were, in 
a marble cell, impervious to any ray of 
ligbt or particle of sound, with her poor 
white hand, peeping through a chink in the 
wall, beckoning to some good man for help, 
that an immortal soul might be awakened. 
Long before I looked upon her, the help 
had come. The name of her great bene- 
factor and friend is Dr. Howe. 

“Phere are not many persons, who, after 
reading the story of that child, can ever 
hear that name with indifference. Well 
may that gentleman call that a delightful 
moment, in which some distant promise of 
her present state first dawned upon the 
darkened mind of Laura Bridgeman. 
Throughout his life the recollection of that 
moment will be to hlm a source of pure, un- 
fading happiness; nor will it shine less 
brightly on the evening of his days of 
noble usefulness.” 

The story of her progress from year to 
year is too well known to need repeat- 
ing here. Dr. Howe openly acknowl- 
edged that he owed whatever success 
had attended his exertions in improving 
the education of theblind entirely tothe 
light derived from phrenological views 
of mental philosophy He said : 


“ Before I knew phrenology I was grop- 
ing my way in the dark as blind as my pu- 
pile; I derived very little satisfaction from 
my labors, and fear that I gave but little to 
others. Our upper classes are all instructed 
in the general principles of intellectual 
philosophy, and we explain to them both 
the old and the new systems; but I never 
knew one of them who did not prefer the 
latter, while I bave known many who 
have taken a deep interest in the philosophy 
of phrenology, and heard them avow that 
they were made happier and better by un- 
derstanding its principles. Some of our 
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teachers are persons of considerable in- 
tellectual attainments, and al] of them have 
adopted the new philosophy since they 
joined the institution, not because they 
were induced to do so by any request of 
mine or on any consideration of advantage 
to themselves, but solely because their 
duties led them to examine all the theories 
of mental philosophy, and the new system 
recommended itself most forcibly to their 
understandings and appeared most suscep- 
tible of practical application.” 


On Dec. 31st, 1832, ор the 57th anni- 
versary of Spurzheim's birth, at its 
formation, Dr. Howe was chosen 
secretary of the Boston Phrenological 
Society and was active in carrying 
on its work from that time till his death, 
which occurred January, 1876; and 
which left à gap in the philanthropic 
world almost impossible to fill. At his 
funeral he was called the ''Massachu- 
setts Philanthropist." This name was 
deserved, for he took an active interest 
in the blind, insane, in prisons, in tem- 
perance work, in the freedom of the 
slave, in the welfare of seamen, and he 
abolished the flogging of children in 
schools. It was to Dr. Howe more than 
to any other one man that Massa- 
chusetts then owed and still owes what 
is best in her charitable system. Horace 
Mann said in 1841: “I would rather 
have built up the blind asylum than 
have written Hamlet, and oneday every- 
body will think so.” 

Dr. Howe's long and useful career 
was ended on the 9th of January, 1876, 
when he breathed hislast. Thenews of 
his death was received by the whole 
community with sincere sorrow. The 
Governor of Massachusetts communi- 
cated it to the Legislature, then in ses- 
sion, which passed appropriate votes 
commemorating his services to the State; 
and the same Chief Magistrate (Gov- 
ernor Rice) presided at ihe memorial 
meeting in his honor, held at the Music 
Hal in Boston, February 8, 1876. A 
former Governor (A. H. Bullock), in 
an address at this meeting well describes 
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Dr. Howe's public character in these 
words : 

“Tt would be an omission in my 
memory of an official connection with 
him extending over three years, if I were 
not to bear testimony to his almost ubiqui- 
tous attendanceon his work. He was at 
South Boston, he was at his office in town, 
he was at the rooms of the Board of Char- 
ities, he was at the Executive Chamber, he 
was sometimes at his own house, he wasal- 
ways where duty called. He seemed capa- 
ble to drive all the reforms and charities 
abreast; and yet he was seldom on a strain; 
always having an air we liked of a man of 
business, of a man of the world, what Car- 
lyle would call “a good, broad, buffeting 
way of procedure; " of dauntless force of 
character, of firmness that was impassive, 
of modesty that was unfeigned; a little 
mutinous whenever governors attempted to 
interfere with his methods, but that was of 
no consequence since he was mutinous to 
revolt whenever he saw the image of God 
oppressed or wronged or neglected.” 


He was born to benefit others and by 
choice he selected for his benefactions 
those who could least repay his service 
with their own—the blind, the deaf, the 
insane, the idiot. He was by no means 
a faultless character, he had the strength 
and also the weakness of an active tem- 
perament, he was hasty and sometimes 
harsh or exacting, as well as tender and 
generous. He could be capricious and 
persistent. He loved power, though he 
seldom sought it; and was often unjust 
to his opponents, of whom, first and last 
he had a great many. To his intimates 
he was the most charming of compan- 
ions; he was then full of good humor, 
appreciative, affable; but sometimes,and 
to some persons he was anything but 
charming. He inspired respect, how- 
ever, where he did not win affection; and 
though he was sometimes as Carlyle 
said of himself, ** gey ill to deal wi,” he 
was easily forgiven forthe temperamen- 
tal and surface faults of a nature essen- 
tially superior, noble, and winning. In 
aspect as well as in character, he wasin 
his prime a true type of the educated 
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American—lithe, impetuous, an Arab in 
figure and in horsemanship; dark in eye 
and hair, but with a glowing color and 
a manner that spoke energy tempered by 
inward courtsey. 

There grew upin Boston and its neigh- 
borhood, in Dr. Howe's early and mid- 
dle life, a group of remarkable persons, 
to whom others not of that neighbor- 
hood were attracted by congeniality of 
aspiration or tastes. Such were Chann- 
ing, Emerson, Daniel Webster, Everett, 
Allston, The Danas, A'cott, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Margaret Fuller, 
Garrison, Theodore Parker, Horace 
Mann,Sumner, Agassiz, Choate, Andrew, 
Wendell Phillips and James Freeman 
Clarke. Each of these men and women 
was capable of some excellent part in 
the work of life, and nooneof them ite- 
rated or greatly imitated the task ofany 
other. Among all these, and others 
whom I have not named, Dr. Howe 
stood forth, as individual and almost as 
coospicuous as any. Не was neither 
saint, nor poet, nor orator, nor match- 
less prose writer; neither great lawyer 
nor man of unquestioned eminence in 
science, nor artist, nor seer, nor persis- 
tent champion of a single great cause; 
but his own work, such as it was, drew 
the attention of all. He was known and 
welcomed in all these groups, and he re- 
flected as much luster on his native city 
as most of those enumerated. He was, 
for half a century, one of those few 
persons who could not beomitted when 
Boston was described. 

He gained distinction without seeking 
it, valued it but little, was more deeply 
interested in ideas than institutions, and 
was impatient of the common worldly 
success of fame, and the mere sound of 
titles. New England will see many 
illustrious men hereafter, but hardly 
any like him;so peculiar was Dr. Howe 
in his talents, in the circumstances of 
his career, and in the far reaching re- 
sults of his philanthropic activity, 

In April, 1843, Dr. Howe married 
Julia Ward, one of the gifted daughters 
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of Mr. Ward, banker, of New York 
This lady survives her husband, and her 
паше is known throughout the world 
in connection with all philanthropic, 
reformatory and literary labors. The 
daughters of Dr. and Mrs. Howe are 
following in the footsteps of their father 
and mother, and are all engaged in 
philanthropic or literary work. The 
oldest daughter is the wife of Dr. 
Michael Anagnos, a Greek from Epirus, 
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and Dr. Howe's successor as director of 
the asylum. Dr. Anagnos has carried 
the work forward to even greater suc- 
cess than attended it in the days of Dr. 
Howe, 

For many extracts, and much bio- . 
graphical information in this sketch we 
are indebted to F. B. Sanborn, the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Howe, who succeeded 
the latter as chairman of the board of 
Charities in Massachusetts. 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


—————-———9-4—---————— 


MEASURING THE PERCEPTIVES. 


Some who have disabused their minds 
of that old prejudice engendered 
“bump” theory, and fully understand 
the true phrenological principle of esti- 
mating brain development, still find it 
difficult to estimate very exactly the 
size of the smaller organs of the frontal 
lobe. It is comparatively easy for the 
* tactile sense ” to distinguish the degree 
of development in the parietal, occipital 
or temporal Jobes, and the fingers of a 
trained examiuer will give him asense of 
their relative size as readily as the wool- 
sorter distinguishes the grades of wool. 
These organs have considerable surface 
area. They have easily distinguishable 
forms or swells when largely develcped, 
and there is but little danger of mistaking 
their location. But how is it possible to 
discuss the minuter shades of develop- 
ment in organs so small that half a 
dozen are crowded in the line of the brow 
from the nasal eminence (over Individu- 
ality) to the external angle of the brow ? 

To students, both professional and 
lay, this question is of some importance, 
since an eminent American examiner 
frankly avows before a meeting of 
phrenologists that "it is difficult to as- 
certain the exact size of the individual 
organs” located along the brow. Jf the 
difficulty is insuperable we must learn 
caution in our estimates. Потетег, if 
proper principles are applied we think 
an estimate of the perceptives can be 
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made as easy as the descensus averni 
whose facility is proverbial. 

We must bear in mind the anatomy 
and physical development of the brain 
and the principles of its structure and 
growth. The gray cells form a cortical 
layer externally, folded into lobes aud 
convolutions; they also formthe basilar 
ganglia. The white tubuli or fibersare 
found internally, connecting the cortex 
with the medulla and spinal axis, join- 
ing the cerebrum and cerebellum, unit- 
ing the two hemispheres through the 
iwo great commissure, and connecting 
convolution with convolution. 
№ The function of the gray cells is the 
elaboration and expenditure of nerve- 
force. They are genetic. Mind force 
and activity, whether sensation, con- 
sciousness, perception, reason, emotion, 
aspiration, or volition originatein them. 
The function of the tubuli is simply con- 
ductive. They carry impressiona from 
peripheral nerve loops to cortical or 
ganglionic seat of sensation, and im- 
pulses from cortical motor areas to peri- 
pheral terminations in muscle. They 
co-ordinate the related orgaus of the two 
hemispheres and connect the convolu- 
tions of the same side, that when one 
organ is intensely active and has ex- 
hausted the force generated within it- 
self it may draw new supplies of nerve 
force wbich have been elaborated in the 
cells of contiguous organs. This is the 
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dictum of the physiologists, and at pres- 
ent is above dispute. 

Then, a *'phrenological organ" must 
be defined as a “mass of gray matter 
with all its fibrous connections," which 
exerts a single group of related func- 
tions. This is merely translating into 
current physiological terms the exact 
idea of Gall and Spurzheim. 

Every organ consists of two parts, the 
genetic mass of gray cells and the con- 
nective fibers. Both are essential toa 
perfect organ; but, so far as the genesis 
of mind power—thought, purpose, voli- 
tion, all that makes up character and 
talent—is concerned, the ‘‘ gray mass " 
is the essential part. Mind faculty orig- 
inates in gray cells or is expressed by 
means of them. 


Growth of organs by exercise, a well 
known fact, means technically an in- 
crease of the mass of gray cells, attended 
by an increase of the connecting fibers. 
Decrease of organs by disuse means de- 
crease of the mass of gray cells, attended 
by a decrease of their fibrous connections. 
Increase or decrease in the gray mass is 
primary, while increase or decrease of 
the fibers is attendant and secondary. 

This increase or decrease of organs is 
expressed in cranial forms according to 
this principle. Whenever an organ con- 
sistiug of gray matter and its white fib- 
rous connections with the medulla oblon- 
gata increases in volume the cranium 
must enlarge for its accommodation ;and, 
in fact, a cranial enlargement, by a well 
known law of tissue growth, does occur 
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in the immediate region of brain growth. 
When an organ decreases by disuse the 
volume is diminished, and there is an at- 
tendant recession of the skull in that re- 
gion. Such is the relation of the skull 
and brain that by a common law of 
growth they change in form together. 
Since increase is primarily in the corti- 
cal layers, it is expressed first by tn- 
creased amplitude of surface develop- 
ment, or area, and perhaps increased 
depth of convolution. Since the cranial 
enlargement is necessarily outward 
always increase is expressed, secondly, 
by anattendant increase of distance 
from the medulla, or increased ‘‘ length 
of fiber." In estimating the size of any 
organ it therefore seems necessary to ob- 
serve both the distance from the center 


FIG. 2. 


of the brain, or “length of fiber" and 
the amplitude of surface development as 
shown by the area of cranium occupied. 

This seems to have been the view held 
by the older phrenologists, who rather 
emphasized ** number aud depths of con- 
volutions " as a general measure of mind 
power,and spoke less of''length of fiber." 
The **length of fiber” doctrine is legiti- 
mate and true as we have seen above, 
but is not the whole truth. It has been 
popularized by the labors of Prof. Sizer 
aud other eminent examiners but we 
must not confound *' measure of power” 
with ** source of power," or forget that 
extent of surface is also a measure of 
power; for Prof. Sizer, in his Institute 
lectures, fully recognizes and empha- 
sizes the necessity of observing the area 
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of each group, as well as its "length of 
fiber.” 

This necessity is readily shown by the 
contrasted figures, with the Social, Sel- 
fish, Moral and Intellectual groups map- 
ped according to standard authority on 
cerebral and cranial geography. In Fig. 
1 the Selfish groupis very large not only 
from great width of head, but from very 
great surface area, also, while the Moral 
and Intellectual groups, though forced 
to some distance from the medulla, by 
the monstrous middle lobes, are very 
narrow and contracted in surface. In 
Fig. 2,the head may be of fair width, but 
the Selfish group is contracted 
in area, while the Moral and 
Intellectual groups are magnifi- 
cently developed, the surface 
being large and ample, as 
shown by its swelling upward 
and forward beyond their 
boundary lines. 

The plain interpretation of 
these facts is this: Wherever a 
much greater surface of gray 
matter is apropriated to a given 
number of organs, each indi- 
vidual organ must have a much 
greater surface and therefore 
greater power; thus, the or- 
gans of the Moral and Intellect- 
ual groups of Fig. 2, (being 
equal in number in all heads) 
must have much greater surface of 
gray matter than the same organs in 
Fig. 1. The difference between the two 
heads in there groups is not so much 
in the length of fiber as in the extremely 
wide difference of volume of gray mat- 
ter appropriated to each group as shown 
by the wide difference of area. In gen- 
eral, however, where heads are harmo- 
niously developed we find great length 
of fiber, or radial distance from the med- 
ulla in connection with this surface am- 
plitude. It could not weli be otherwise 
for if you increase the surface of a reg- 
ular ovoid, like the cranium, you neces- 
sarily increase its radii. But, in rare 
cases, when some group is very small 
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and others large, or where a single facul- 
ty is stropg in idiots, or idiotic in men 
with large brains, there is no strict rela- 
tion between their strength and their 
distance from the medulla. 

All this relates tothe brain asa whole, 
and applies to all the groups. These are 
the general principles of estimating re- 
gional brain development. We will now 
pass from the general to the special. 

In estimating the size of the Percep- 
tives attention must first be given to the 
group as a whole. There are three in- 
dices of siza to be noted: (1) distance for- 
ward from the ear; (2) breadth of brow 


JOHN RUSKIN. 

from angle to angle; and (3) vertical 
depth of the Perceptive region. 

Forward extension is admirably re- 
presented by the portrait of Ruskin, the 
art critic, philosopher, aud literateur, 
Few men are found with such immense 
perceptives. They are alsoshown very 
large in all profile portraits of Garfield, 
the late President, of Dickens and Lord 
Tennyson. Width of brow at this group 
is well shown by Agassiz. Gladstone is 
another example of remarkable width of 
brow. 

Vertical depth is not so easily illus- 
trated or so easily described, but after 
some observation it is readily apprecia- 
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ble. The outline profiles (Figs. 3 and 
4) will give a fair conception of the ap- 
pearance of the brow in deep and shal- 
low perceptive tracts. The distance from 


FIG. 3. - FIG. 4. 
the point “ЫЬ” down to the margin 
represents the depth. We must note the 
position of the frontal eminence, a light, 
rounded swell on the Frontal bone, 
“a” behind which Causality of the re- 
flectives is located. If the forehead 
swells out below this point, and has its 
line of greatest development along the 
brow, as in the case of Ruskin, the 
whole perceptive and literary range of 
organs have great depth and volume. 
This is still more admirably shown in 
William Gilmore Simms, the Southern 
novelist. It is also seen in all portraits 
of Thomas Sterry Hunt, Agassiz, Glad 
stone, and Sir Morel Macker zie, the late 
throat specialist, If this eminence falls 
comparatively low, or the reflective 
region forms the most prominent centre 
of developement and the whole frontal 
region seems to develop upward around 
it, the perceptives have much less depth. 
This is hard to represent in portraits of 
eminent men, for large perceptives, 
giving an ample and ready command of 
facts, seems to be a requisite of great- 
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FIG. 5, FIG. 6. FIG 
ness, but approaches to it may be found 
in Edward Bellamy, Emmanuel Kant 
and Henry Drummond, in whom the re- 
flective elementis somuch stronger than 
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the perceptive that their very specula 
tions are sometimes ill-grounded, be- 
cause unsupported by facts, 

Having determined the size of the 
Perceptive group as a whole next pro- 
ceed to consider the individual organs. 
Precautions must be taken not to locate 
the organs too low, as some do mis- 
takenly. There is no brain at all under 
the bony arch which forms the margin 
of the eye-sockets, or under the bony 
prominence at theangles of the orbits. 
Do not place the thumb or fingers under- 


WILLIAM G. SIMMS. 

neath the margin of the brow, for the 
organs do not manifest themselves by 
downward projection in those parts. 
Measure high enough and dispense with 
hands altogether if possible. Eye- 
sight is better. Make proper allowance 
for frontal sinus and superciliary ridges, 
a task not now considered very diffi- 
cult, 

The protile of the brow, as seen from 
above, should be noted, for this will be 
the key tothe relative development of 
the several organs. If this profile is a 
regular curve, like Fig. 5, all the 
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organs in the line will be of equal de- 
velopment. If its form islike Fig. 6, 
the centre projecting and the sides 
rapidly retreating, the organs of Indi- 
viduality, Size, etc., will be prominent, 
while Color, Order and Number will be 
less than normal. If its (orm is like 
Fig. 7, very prominent outwardly, but 
depressed centrally, the organs will be 
strong about the angles, bui weak 
centrally. A variety of forms, slightly 
differing from each other, will be found 
in life, but the principle, once under- 
stood, the application will be easy. 

All the perceptive organs in their 


common variations can be examined in 
this manner, except Form. "This, how- 
ever, is shown by width between the 
eyes—not width caused merely by wide 
Ethmoid bones which are widein sym- 
pathy with large nasal passages, but 
width caused by downward and lateral 
projection of the su per-orbitar places at 
the superior, internal angle of the 
orbits. 

Violent irregularities of development, 
as in color-blindness, are generally dis- 
coverable by a manifest deformity of 
deficiency at the seat of the organ want- 
ing. 

f JonN W. SHULL. 


--,--- 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


" ТЗ there such a thing as Psychome- 

try! and if so what is it?” asks 
a correspondent. A good deal of vague 
speculation seems to be current with re- 
gard to this matter, and some persons 
emphatically deny any credibility in it. 
Recently an article in the Boston Arena, 
from a respectable source, gave what 
appears to be a reasonable explanation 
of the subject, and some incidents, that, 
to say the least, are very interesting. 
Perhaps the relation of some of tbese 
incidents will best eliminate the nature 
of psychometry. Suppose that it is a 
lady who exercises the power so called. 
She will take in her band a letter, and, 
without reading & word of it or even 
looking at it, feels that she receives from 
it certain impressions, which she de- 
scribes. Sometimes she may go into 
such detail as to the contenta of the let- 
ter aud the character and personality of 
the writer as appears to be utterly im- 
possible on any theory of guess work. 
These phenomena of psychometry seem 
to constitute a class by themselves. At 
times it is not a letter that the lady holds 
in her hands, but any article whatever. 
But the article so held appears to give 
impressions of so peculiar a nature that 
the psychic reads the story of its past, 
calls up distant persons and scenes—dis- 
tant both in space and in time. In 
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presence of such things, one finds him 
self wondering if even inanimate nature 
—if any part of nature is inanimate— 
does not carry with it a record or mem- 
ory of all that ever concerned it. 

The writer referred to says: 

"On a certain morning I visited a 
‘psychometrist.’ Several experiments 
were made. I will relate only one, a 
good specimen of what has occurred in 
my presence more than once. The lady 
was not entranced or, so far as I could 
see, in any other than her normal con- 
dition. I handed her a letter which I 
had recently received. She took it, and 
held itin her right hand, pressing it close, 
so as to come into as vital contact with it 
as possible. I had taken it out of its 
envelope, so that she might touch it 
more effectively, butit was not unfolded 
even so much as to give her an oppor- 
tunity to see even the name. It was 
written by a man whom she had never 
seen, and of whom she had never heard. 
After holding it a moment, sbe said, 
‘This man is either a minister or a 
lawyer, I can nottell which. He isa 
man of a good deal more than usual 
intellectual power. And yet, he has 
never met with any such success in life 
as one would have expected, consider- 
ing his natural ability. Something has 
happened to thwart him and interfere 
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with his success. At the present time 
he is suffering with severe illness and 
mental depression. He has pain here 
(putting her hand to the back of her 
head, at the base of the brain.) ' 

“ She said much more, describing the 
man as well as I could have done, it 
myself, But I will quote no more, for 
I wish to let a few salient points stand 
in clear outline. These points I will 
number, for the sake of clearness: 

“1. She tells me he is a man, though 
she has not even glanced at the letter. 

““2. She says he is either a minister or 
a lawyer; she can not tell which. No 
wonder. for he was both ; that is, he had 
preached for some years, then bad left 
the pulpit, studied law, and at this time 
was not actively engaged in either pro- 
fession. 

* 8. She speaks of his great natural 
ability. This was true in a most marked 
degree. 

*4. But he had not succeeded as one 
would have expected. This again was 
strikingly true. Certain things had 
happened- which I do not feel at liberty 
to publish—which had broken off his 
career in the middle and made his short 
life seem abortive. 

“5. She says he is ill as he writes. At 
this very time he was at the house of a 
friend, suffering from a malarial atiack, 
his business broken up, aud his mind de- 
pressed by the thought of his life failure. 

“Now this lady did not know I had 
апу such friend; and of all these dif- 
ferent facts about him, of course, she 
knew absolutely nothing. She did not 
read a word of the letter. But (note 
this carefully) even though she had 
read it all, it would have to!d her only 
the one fact that, as he wrote, he was 
not well. It contained not the slightest 
allusion to any of the others. 

“This case can not be explained by 
clairvoyance, for the Jady did not claim 
to possess the power. Was it guess 
work? Оре case might be so explained. 
But one does not guess this fashion very 
often. So, as I put this case alongside 
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the many others which I know, the 
guess-theory becomes too improbable for 
one moment's serious consideration." 
There are readers of this magasine, 
doubtless, who could add much to the 
above in the way of other illustrations 
of the manifestation of this singular 


power. 
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“NOT IF IT WAS MY BOY!" 

Some years agothelate Horace Mann, 
the eminent educator, delivered an ad- 
dress at the opening of some reforma- 
tory institution for boys, during which 
he remarked thatif only one boy was 
saved from ruin, it would pay for all the 
cost, and care, and labor of establishing 
such an institution as that. Afterthe 
exercises had closed, in private conver- 
sation, a gentleman rallied Mr. Mann 
upon his statement, and said to him : 

" Did you not color that a little, when 
you said that all that expense apnd labor 
would be repaid і і only saved one 
boy g” 

“ Not if it was MY boy,” was the sol- 
emn and convincing reply. 

Ah ! there is a wonderful value about 
“ My boy." Other boys may be rudeand 
rough; other boys may be reckless and 
wild; other boys may seem to require 
more pains and labor than they ever will 
repay; other boys may be left to drift un- 
cared for to the ruin which isso near at 
hand; but '* My boy"—it were worth the 
toil of a lifetime and the lavish wealth 
of a world to save him from temporal 
and eternal ruin. We would go the 
world around to save him from peril, 
and would bless every hand that was 
stretched out to give him help or wel- 
come. And yet every poor wandering, 


outcast, homeless man, is one whom 
some fond mother called, '' My boy.” 
Every lost woman, sunken in the depths 
of sin, was somebody's daughter, in her 
days of childish innocence. Shall we 
shrink from labor, shall we hesitate at 
cost when the work before us is the sal- 
vation of a soul? Not if it is " My 
boy;" notif we bave the love of Him 
who gave His life to save the Jost. 
—The Common People. 
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TALENT AND CHARACTER 
THEIR STUDY AND CULTURE 
CHAPTER VI. 

THE FACIAL ANGLE; ITS INDICATIONS. ' 


VERY one whose thoughis are 
turned toward the study of the 
mind eagerly seeks some method of esti- 
mating mental capacity. It is not 
strange, therefore, that any system of 
measurement which promises to give a 
rule for determining the grade of intel- 
ligence or the relative rank of intellect 
in men and animals should awaken 
interest and invite investigation. 

Prior to the publication of the dis- 
coveries of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 
men studied faces, measured the angles 
of the face and the proportion existing 
between the weight of the brain and 
body, but nothing which would serve as 
a rule and stand the test of criticism was 
found. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, just before Dr. Gall promul- 
gated his discoveries, on which for many 
years he had been engaged in study and 
observation, Profeasor Camper, of Ber- 
lin, proposed a new method of measur- 
ing the skull which soon attained great 
popularity. He claimed that the basis 
of comparison betwéen nations may be 
found in the angle formed by a line 
passing from the opening of the ear to 
the base of the nose, and another line 
drawn from the most advanced part of 
the upper jawbone to the forehead above 
the root of the nose. The annexed cuts, 
Figs. 45 and 46, will illustrate the 
point. 

It will readily be seen that if more 
brain were developed in the forehead of 
the Indian it would elevate the line in 
front of the face and give a much better 
angle. Itis not thatthe face is larger 
but that the forehead is shorter, that 
makes the difference in the facial angle 
in this case. 
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It will be understood that the 
facial angle, as measured and esti- 
mated by Camper, is merely a 


FIG 45.—CAUCASBIAN. 


measure of the relative projection 
of the forehead aud of the upper jaw, 
and does not measure the capacity 
of the cranium nor the size of the brain. 
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If the jaw be long it will diminish the 
angle. A prominence of the lower part 
of the forehead will increase the angle, 
though the head be neither high nor 
broad. The angle may differ greatly 
between persons of the same size of 
brain and similar mental capacity. 
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In the lower classesof men, both in 
civilized aud savage countries, the 
middle lobes of the brain, in which are 
located the animal propensities, are 
larger than in the better developed of 
mankind. This tends to depress the 
opening of the ear, thereby enlarging 
the facial angle by carrying down the 
outer end of the lower arm of the angle. 
If the reader will look at the engraving 
of the Caucasian skull (Fig. 45) he will 
see that the opening of the ear is 
much higher at the end of the line D, 
than isthe front end of the line at A. 
A glance at the engraving of the Indian 
skull, Fig. 46, will show that the open- 
ing of the ear is so low that the base line 
rises as it approaches the perpendicular 
line at the base of the nose. This fact 
makes the facial angle of the Indian 
much better or larger than it would be if 
his ear was as high upas the Caucasian. 

When these angles are exhibited separ- 
ately from the cranium, Fig. 47, the 
solid line representing 
the Caucasian and the 
dotted line the Indian, 
the contrast is marked. 
If the opening of the 
ear of the Caucasian 
were as low as that of 


line of the face as it 
now is, it would en- 
large the angle and 
make it greater than a right angle. 
Or, if the Indian's ear were raised 
as high as that of the Caucasian he 
would show a very acute angle. The 
relation of the ear to the face and the 
development of the intellectual part of 
the brain is the true point of study and 
the basis of value to the facial angle. 

Camper's facial angle is thus seen to 
be defective, and quite unreliable and 
at best valueless. 

More attention has been paid by nat- 
uralists to the contrast between the fore- 
head and face than to the actual meas- 
urement of either; they talk learnedly 
of facial angles and of the form of the 


FIG. 47 ANGLES 
OF 45 AND 46. 
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the Indian and the. 


jaws and teeth, neglecting to estimate 
the length of the anterior lobes of the 
brain and the size of the entire brain. 

They measure everything but the 
brain, some of them avoiding that, lest 
they should be supposed thereby to in- 
dorse Phrenology. 


A New FAOIAL ANGLE 


First Descriszp Bv Newson Sizer. 


We now propose to present a new 
method of measuring the facial angle, 
with an explanation which lies at the 
foundation of all the significance and 
value there possibly can bein a facial 
angle. 

About the year 1857, on the occasion 
of the first exhibition of Du Chaillu's 
collection of Gorilla crania to a large 
company of thinkers and men of science, 
invited by Cyrus W. Field, for that 
purpose, to his house in New York, I 
was requested to explain tothe company 
the rank occupied by the Gorilla in the 
scale of being, as indicated by the cran- 
ial development. This request was 
made quite unexpectedly to me af- 
ter the company was assembled; 
for I was expecting like the rest, 
to hear from the great  Gorilla- 
hunter himself. Thus confronted by an 
exigency I hastily sent to our Phreno- 
logical collection for specimens of sk ulls, 
ranging all the way from the snake and 
turtle to the highest type of humanity. 
On that occasion, and with such ample 


. means of illustration, I elucidated the 


fact—the first time, as I believe, that it 
had been done in that manner, or on 
that principle—that the.face of the 
snake, the fish and the turtle ison a 
line with the back or spine: that as 
the brain is increased in sizé at the 
spinal axis, and an animal is thus 
raised in the scale of intelligence and 
mentality, the face is necessarily pushed, 
by this increased development of the 
brain, forward and downward out of 
line with the spine, and thus the faces 
made toform an angle with the spine. 
I illustrated this thought before the dis 
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tinguished audience, including Dr. 
Francis, Rev. Dr. Bethune, Rev. Dr. 
Ferris, Chancellor of the University, 
Hon. Geo. Bancroft, the historian, and 


spinal column was projected straight 
backward—that the animal's face was 
on his back. Then taking the skull ofa 
dog and'placing a pencil in theforamen 


Fig. 1—T HE SNAKE Fig. 4—Ar& 
ig 2—Doc Ld 
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t 6—BUSHMAN 
nearly a hundred others, by holding in 
my hand the skull of a turtle, a snake 
or a fish and showing that the opening 
of the skull, the foramen Magnum, was 
at the rear end of the skull and that the 
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Frias, 48 TO 58.—NEW FACIAL ANGLE, COMPOSITE. 


Fig. ;7—UNcuLTIVATED 


Fig. 


10—ENLIGHTENED 
*orr—CavcasiAN—High- 
est type. 


"o B IMPROVED 
"* g—CiviLizED 
Magnum to represent the spine, the face 
formed an angle with the line of the 
spine of about 45 degrees. Then the ape 
family, including theGorilla, with more 
brain at the spinalaxis turned the face 
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still more away from the line of the 
spine and caused the face to make a still 
larger angle, and so on through the 
tribes of mankind. ‚ 

We introduce an engraving, of а com- 
posite nature, Fig. 48, to illustrate the 
subject, containing eleven figures, rang- 
ing from the snake to the highest form 
of human development. 

The spine of the snake, Fig. 1, in the 
group, occupies the place of the spine of 
each of all the other figures in the en- 
graving. In the snake, Fig. 1, the face 
forms no angle with the spine. In the 
dog, Fig. 2, the brain pushes the face 
out of line with thespine about 459. In 
the elephant, Fig. 3, the face is at right 
angles with the line of the spine and 
therefore makes an angle of 90? with the 
spine. In the ape, Fig.4, the face is 
turned beyond a right angle with the 
spine, and lacks only about 37? of be- 
ing parallel with the spine and on a line 
with the front of the body. It has de- 
parted from the snake quite 148°. The 
idiot, Fig. 5, shows that the line of the 
face is raised to 155°. In the Bushman, 
Fig. 6, the brain being more enlarged, 
it pushes the face still farther toward 
the perpendicular, lacking only 20° of 
the Caucasian, and finally running 
through several grades of human de- 
velopment, Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10 to the high- 
est, Fig. 11, the face, instead of being 
onthe back, as in the snake, and on a 
line with the spine, it has performed 
half ofa complete revolution and is now 
directly opposite of the back op a line 
with the abdominal surface and parallel 
with the spine; the body is erect, the 
spine and face being perpendicular, the 
face having been carried around through 
180^, solely by the development of the 
brain at the top of the spinal column. 
All the value of any facial angle as an 
index of the rank of the animal or the 
man is explained by this mode of de- 
velopment. Atthe conclusion of this 
exposition Mr. Bancroft took my hand 
in both of his, and shaking it cordially 
said: ‘‘I thank you for this explanation, 
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it seems quite new, and I feel instructed, 
sir, I feel instructed." 

Since the promulgation of this idea in 
1857, to the present time, every year I 
have sketched this illustration on black- 
boards, and explained it before public 
audiences and private classes, and have 
had seu of drawings made for use in our 
public lectures and for our students to 
use in the lecture field. 

In 1874, Dr. Dexter, of Chicago, pub- 
lished in the Popular Science Monthly 
in connection with a labored article, an 
illustration under the title, “ Facial 
Angle.” In his illustration, the fish, 
snake, crocodile, eagle, dog, baboon and 
men appear. He recognizes, however, 
only one half the change which really 
takes place in the development of the 
natural facial angle. Instead of kéeping 
the spine of his fish and snake on the 
line of the spine of the dog and man, as 
we do, he projects it directly back from 
the head of his man, whose face is 
raised only at right angles with the 
spine of the snake, when it ought to be 
pushed away from the line of the spine, 
not 90? only, but 180°. 

А student of ours in 1872, mark the 
date, C. A. Beverly obtained of usa set of 
seperate and combined drawings rep- 
resenting this mode of brain measure- 
ment,to serve him in public lectures and 
carried them with him to the Chicago 
Medical College, where he graduated, 
aud, we believe, Dr. Dexter was a pro- 
fessor; and during his stay at the Medi- 
cal College Mr. Beverly lectured to the 
students and probably to Professors, 
showing and explaining my drawings. 
Dr. Dexter's drawing was evidently 
intended to embody my idea, but he 
failed to do it justice by just one-half. 
Inself-defense I had an engraving made 
similar to the present, and published, 
with my discovery and its history, in 
the Phrenological Journal for July, 
1874. 

We commend to our readers a careful 
study of our illustration. It shows that 
the snake F'ig. 1, and his face, like that 
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of fishes and reptiles generally, is level 
with the lineof the spinal column. 
Between the Bushman, Fig. 6, and the 
highest type of the Caucasian, Fig. 11, 
there are really very many grades of 
developement, far too numerous to be 
represented. From the snake to the top 
of the scale, the opening of the ear is 
represented in the same place, and all 
the changes in the portraits, shapes of 
head, and position of face are due to 
growth of development of brain from 
that common center at the top of the 
spinal cord, called medulla oblongata. 
Thus the scale of development is com- 
plete from the reptile to man. 

Figs. 59-60. In this double picture we 
represent the head of the Caucasian, 
with his vertical face and ample de- 
velopment of the forehead. We lay 
over it, bringing the opening of the ears 
together, the head and face of the native 
African, who, by some, would be said 
to have a projecting muzzle, or progna- 
thous jaws. Тһе face does not protrude 
from the opening of the ear any farther 
forward, except at the lips—that is, the 
bony part of the jaw does not advance 
any farther from the opening of the ear 
than in the Caucasian head, but the 
frontal lobes of the brain being smaller 
than those of the Caucasian, permit the 
face to fall back at a considerable angle. 
If by culture that intellectual region of 
the African head could be developed, 
the face would not be protrusive. The 
form of the posterior part of the Cauca 
sian head, which lies behind that of 
the African, is indicated by the dotted 
lines. 

In the white man's skull we some- 
times find the distance from the opening 
of the ear to the centre of the forehead 
an inch longer than from the opening 
of the ear to the occiput, while in the 
Negro's head it is frequently half an 
inch or an inch longer in the rear than 
in the front; then if we add the strong, 
uncivilized features to this setting of the 
brain backward by decreasing the size of 
the head in front of the ear, and increas- 
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ing it behind the ear, the notion of the 
muzzle and prognathous jaws becomes 
absurd by understanding that it is the 
deficiency of frontal head, not an excess 
of face. 

Those who investigate skulls should 
always begin at the opening of the ear, 
which corresponds to the capital of the 
spinal cord, from which the brain is de- 
veloped in every direction, as we study 
a wheel by starting from the hub, or an 


FIGS. 59-60.—A DOUBLE PICTURE. 


apple by starting at the core. Some 
apples have one side much larger than 
the other, and it would not be fair to 
center that apple anywhere but at the 
core, and let the deficient side take the 
responsibility of its own deficiency. 
Hence we match the heads in this pic- 
ture at the opening of the ear, and let 
the projection of the development 
manifest itself from that center. If the 
intellectual portion of the negro’s head 
were better developed, the face and fore- 
head would cover the white man’s head, 
and, like his, be perpendicular. 

This contrast also intensifies the sig- 
nificance of the new facial angle and 
teaches a new and better way of study- 
ing different heads and faces from the 
snake to the Websterian type, 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


HUMAN PURSUITS, AND HOW TO STUDY THEM. 


THE CLERGYMAN. 


MINISTER of religion must treat 

the human race as he finds it. 

Few men approximate perfection, aud 
therefore the ministers are likely to fol- 
low in their type of talent and character 
the drift and scope of average 
manhood, and if a man who 
would be a minister is not ‘‘per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work," he will not be 
able to approach everybody so 
acceptably as would be desirable. 
A man who lacks courage and 
force of character cannot under- 
stand and properly deal with 
brave, earnest characters. The 
rough element of life would be 
outofhisreach. And those who 
listen to the preacher will be 
affected very differently by differ 
ent men. A minister who is full : 
of facts, who describes vividly 
everything that is seen in nature, 
will find those of similar mental 
development following him with 
interest and pleasure. The one 
who has a high, square forehead 
and is inclined to be logical will 
find but few who will be able to 
swalow the whole corn that 
he will give; it will need to be 
ground into meal before the bird- 
lings can swallow it. In a mechanical 
town where everybody has large Con- 
structiveness and the other mechanical 
qualities, the minister will be much 
more useful and popular who is 
ingenious and understands every me- 
chanical law and readily takes in 
all the methods that are connected 
with the various mechanical inter- 
ests of the place. Dr. Chalmers was 
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wonderful in his development of the 
mechanical talent, and he had large 
Sublimity and Ideality and Reverence, 
and he often delighted his hearers, es- 
pecially the learned, in illustrating 


FIG. 1.—REV./RICHARD 8. STORRS, D.D. 


Born in Massachusetts in 1821, graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1839, and at Andover Seminary in 
1845. Settled in. Brooklyn, N. Y., as minister of the 
Church of the Pilgrim in 1846. He is an accomplished 
scholar and orator, His sermons, delivered without 
notes, are finished productions, and deserve to be 
classed with the most able and polished of pulpit ef- 
forts His learning, eloquence, great talents and 
high character have given him an enviable prena 
among the foremost religious teachers of his time. 
He has a powerful body aud a large head, with all the 
moral and religious organs amply developed. 


Divine power and truth by the great 
mechanical laws of the universe, which 
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carry on the functions and affairs of the 
planetary world. A minister who is 
very devout will lead those who are devo- 
tional; a man who is very sympathetical 
will have in his following those who are 
of the same type; if he is firm and 
staunch and lays down the law as if he 
were ''the end of the law,” he will have 
clustering around him those of similarly 
formed heads and similar dispositions. 
A minister with lordly Self esteem will 
have the friendly support of proud and 
high. minded people; those who have 
dignity and strength and great aspira- 
tions will form a body guard around 
such a man; they will feel that he wields 
the truth of God as a mighty man; but 
those having a less development will 
feel that he is arbitrary and too full of 
authority. A minister who has Appro- 
bativeness, Friendship and Benevolence, 
and large practical organs will invite 
and lead the weak and the unlearned, 
and do them a world of good. 
A minister who is not social will not be 
able to meet the claims of those who 
have sociability ; there are ministers 
who goto a funeral and they will talk 
in such adry, hard way, and teach the 
people that they must yield to the 
Divine will and bow in humble submis- 
sion to the authority of the Lord 
Jehovah because He ‘‘doeth what He 
will with Hisown.” Buta minister with 
large social organs will speak of the 
tenderness of the Master among the 
poor and the afflicted, how He raised 
the widow's son and the daughter of 
Jairus. ‘‘He wentabout doing good, 
binding up the broken hearted,” and 
when, at the tomb of Lazarus, Jesus 
wept, the people instantly caught the 
spirit and said, ‘‘ Behold how He loved 
him!” 

As all these different degrees of de- 
velopment and character, socially, 
executively, morally, intellectually and 
mechanically in the community must 
be taught by one who can take into 
accountthe peculiarities of the people, 
tbe one who is very highly developed 
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in all the departments of mental charac- 
ter, could, on the right hand and on 
the left, ‘rightly divide the word of 
truth,” so that each should have 
a portion in due season; ” like a master 
musician he could touch every string of 
the human harp. 

But who, then, could preach? Where 
could we find a man who in all respects 
is perfect and able to take in 
the conditions of all men? There- 
fore in looking among a class of theolog- 
ical students preparing for the minis- 
try, it is interesting to study the differ- 
ent types of development. I had the 
opportunity of delivering a course of 
lectures on Phrenology to a class of 
theological students in the city of New 
York. A certain number of the 
students of the Seminary desired to 
know what Phrenology could do or say 
that might be of service to them as 
preachers of the gospel; and I would 
arrange afew of them and show them 
to the class, and tell how this one, with 
a heavy, square forehead, would preach 
the logical phases of truth; another, with 
a prominent brow, the historical and the 
practical; another, with high frontal top- 
head, would teach the sympathetical; 
another, with the broad temples, the 
aesthetical; another, with a full backhead 
the social; another, broad above and 
about the ears, would be a Boanerges and 
stand forth like Peter and Martin Luther 
and show his power; and it seemed to 
awaken in tuem wonderful interest. 
They recognized that the descriptions of 
tne persons under criticism were just. 

But a man of pretty well balanced 
mental constitution can do fairly wellin 
all the departments of mental develop- 
ment which fall within the circuit of an 
ordinary community of well ordered 
citizens, ranging from the top of the 
scale of culture and education down to 
the man of the merest rudiments of the 
common school. A genius becomes a 
specialist in theology, as do those who 
lead in science and mechanism. 

It will be noted, perhaps with pleasure, 
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as it has been by me, that the Episcopal 
service seems to have been adapted to 
the learned and the unlearned. The 
prayer-book has been accused of tau- 
tology, but it may be explained and 
commended on the principle that it was 
written to meet the expectations of the 
learned andthe needs or wants of the 
unlearned, For instance, ‘‘The Scrip- 
ture moveth us in sundry places to 
acknowledge and confess our manifold 
sins and wickedness, and that we 
should not dissemble nor cloak them 
before the face of Almighty God our 
Heavenly Father, but confess them 
with a humble, lowly, penitent and 
obedient heart; * * and although we 
ought at all times humbly to acknowl- 
edge our sins before God, yet ought we 
chiefly so todo when we assemble and 
meet together, * * * * and to ask 
those things which are requisite and 
necessary as well for the body as for the 
soul. Wherefore, I pray and beseech 
you as many as are here present, etc.” 

In selecting pursuits for persons who 
are under our hands if we find one with 
rather strong moral and religious quali- 
ties then we study to see whether he has 
the intellect to acquire the learning 
necessary for the ministry, the memory 
to retain it, the language to express it 
and teach it, or the power of reason to 
argue it and enforce it. We study to 
see whether a man has mechanical 
faculties, Constructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Secretiveness and the faculties of 
executiveness. A minister with these 
faculties will go into a poor parish that 
has got behind in its finances and ar- 
range to have asinkipg fund established 
and the debts paid, and thus he will 
build up the parish by having secular 
wisdom and business skill. We like to 
see a preacher who has a strong side 
head, courage to meet and master, and 
power to argue and discuss, and ability 
to enforce what he thinks is true and 
show to people of energetic dispositions 
that he is à man of God who has cour- 
age and fortitude and is not afraid of 
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of the ‘Часе or clay.” Strong men have 
respect for one who is equally strong. 

A Catholic priest was under my hands 
for an examination. His dress indicated 
his profession. I said to him: ‘If you 
had been educated in architecture you 
would have been distinguished as a 
builder " He replied, ** My Bishop calls 
me the architect of the diocese, and 
sends & priest to relieve me of my 
parish work and I go wherever in the 
diocese & church or other structure 
is to be huilt. I make the plans 
and superintend the work until it is 
completed, and then, perhaps after 
a year's absence, go back to my parish.” 
The men engaged on the work of con- 
structing those buildings would enter- 
tain an enhanced respect for the priest 
who knew their business betterthan they 
did themselves, and also for that which 
belonged to his sacred office. 

If a man is tender, gentle and patient 
in leading people to think of religion, he 
will do well enough for such as he, but 
for us who have to struggle with the 
robust obstacles of life, who have to 
fight the rough sides and the stern facts 
of life, who are hedged about with mani- 
fold difficulties and dangers—this gentle- 
ness may do for men who are nicely 
housed and are pursuing the gentler 
and more refined professions and pur- 
suits of life, but we who build railroads 
and quarry marble and granite, who fell 
the forest trees and make it into lumber 
and raft it down the roaring streams, 
and get it ready for use in civilized life; 
ours is a rough life; thelumberman and 
the miner need something besides 
gentleness. 

Isuppose if & man were to go into 
the lumber regions as a minister and 
missionary, and could take an axe and 
fella tree without stopping or missing a 
blow, he would command the respect of 
the men who wield the axe. They would 
say: ‘‘Heisa brother; be knows what 
hard work is; he has been in our foot- 
prints and knows our woes and work 
and want." 
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REY. A. H. BRADFORD. 


(DICTATED VERBATIM BY М. SIZER WITHOUT KNOWING THE NAME OR THE PRO- 
FEBSION OF THE MAN FOR PORTRAIT SEE FRONTISPIECE. } 


F you had frame enough to turn the 
scales at 180 pounds without being 
too fat you would give to your brain 
the requisite sustenance. Your head 
measures twenty three and one-quarter 
inches in circumference and fifteen 
and one quarter inches from ear to ear 
over the top. As we study heads 
and bodies we think such a head ought 
to have about one hundred and eighty 
instead of one hundred and sixty 
pounds of weight connected with it, at 
your age; otherwise the boiler is not 
supposed to be quite strong enough 
for the machinery it has to oper- 
ate. I had a man under my hands 
one day whose head measured twenty- 
fourinchesand he weighed 125 pounds. 
I asked him what his business was and 
he said: “Iam an accountant,” “Т 
see, other men go down into the arena 
and make the transacıions and you keep 
tally.” ‘‘That isit exactly.” An hour 
later a man came in who had a twenty- 
four and one half inch head and he 
weighed three hundred pounds. I told 
him he had power enough to do all the 
work that might be imposed upon him, 
and he would do it with a vigor and en- 
thusiasm that would be relishful, and he 
would never be likely to break down or 
know whatit was to be tired. People 
sometimes are puzz'ed when we talk to 
them about bodily proportions as com- 
pared with brain, and that we have 
need of vital power and muscular en- 
ergy to enable the brain to work to the 
best of its ability. 

We think you resemble your mother 
more than your father; you sit tall and 
stand short. You have along body, and 
in that length of body you have the 
vitality; therefore your weight is more 
available than it would be if it were in 
bone and íallness. You ought to be 
known as an intuitive man grasping 
truth without following it in detail, 
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grasping it in toto. The eagle, if she 
wants to go from one mountain top to 
another, spreads her wings and in three 
minutes she is over there. Her fleet- 
footed friend, the deer, wants io make 
the same journey, but he has to climb 
carefully down the mountain and cross 
the stream between that and the foot of 
the next mountain, and about day after 
to-morrow he will be at the top of the 
mountain where the eagle is who has 
been waiting for him fora long time. 
Intuition is a little like the eagle's 
wings: it sees the objective point and 
reaches it without the labor of detail. 
You have a good deal of that in a moral 
point of view. 

You read strangers as well a salmost 
anybody we meet with, but you read 
them in the higher aspects, in the realm 
of motives, philosophy and purposes. 
There are men who have little mean- 
nesses of daily life that you do not know 
much about, therefore they are like 
mice gnawing atthe root underground 
somewhere, while you are cultivating 
the vineand fruit forgetting that the in- 
s3ct may be spoiling the tree or vine by 
its gnawing. You do not look for that 
kind of people. You can understand a 
manly argument, a manly motive, you 
can appreciate the best there is in men. 

You have large Causality henee you 
are a philosphical thinker. You can 
follow a line of conduct and appreciate 
the reason why, and when you come 
to a spot where there is no track your 
reason will take you through all right. 
Your large Comparison makes you a 
critic of things, of motives, of thoughts, 
of sentiments You compare one thing 
with another, one thought with an- 
other. If you were a lawyer you would 
follow a witness by your examination 
where he would be likely to go, keeping 
a safe position; you would know what 
was coming next naturally, and you 
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might forestall him and ask him about 
it ; and it would astonish him to know 
that you knew so well what was coming 
next; then the witness would think he 
might as well make a clean breast of it 
and tell the whole story. If you were 
questioned as to how you knew you 
might not be able to tell, but it would be 
a logical sequence of what had been done 
andsaid. Your impression of a stranger 
is clear. You know what men are 
when you meet them. If you had to 
take somebody in the seat with you in 
the train riding a hundred miles, and 
the people commenced to crowd in at a 
certain station, you would begin to feel 
anxious as to who would take the seat, 
and when you saw a face you liked you 
would catch the person’s eye and he 
would understand it and you would 
make room for him; and you would 
find perhaps that he was the most de- 
lightful man that you would meet in a 
month ; and you had chosen him from 
among a crowd of men who were hur- 
rying along. 

If you were doing business or any- 
thing else among strangers you would 
be skillful in selecting your assistants 
and in managing such as you selected. 
If you were at a window as paying 
teller in a bank you would read the 
faces, you would study the men before 
you looked at their paper, and if you 
liked à man you would look at the paper 
and make up your mind it was all 
right. 

The power of your mental makeup 
finds its centre in the Reasoning intel- 
lect, in grasping truth in the bulk, in 
making yourself master of the forms 
which belong to the sphere in which 
you move. You can invite, invoke and 
educe; then mould and master public 
sentiment. You are a good talker, but 
you do not waste many words. There 
is a sort of persistency and crispness in 
your conversation which satisfies people 
whoare listening to you. In conversa- 
tion with balf a dozen men you will very 
easily become the leader in it. 
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You have large Constructiveness that 
gives you a knowledge of how to use 
forces that are within your reach, how 
to utilize opportunities; todo this as an 
introduction to that, that as a stepping 
stone to something else; so by a spiral 
circuitous route you reach altitude with- 
out a steep grade. Sometimes if you 
want to act on a particular man you will 
say to yourself, “І have not sufficient 
acquaintance with him to warrant my 
approaching him. I know him well 
enough but he does not know me.” 
Then you will start with somebody you 
do know who knows somebody whois an 
intimate friend of his, and in that way 
you get an introduction which will 
place you in right relation with the man 
you have occasion to deal with. You sel- 
dom do things in such an abrupt way as 
to foil your purpose through mismanage- 
ment or unskillfulness. That is wherethe 
constructive element comes in: not to 
build a barrel, but to manage a commit- 
tee, manage a party, manage a jury. If 
you were foreman of a jury you would 
know men well enough when you went 
into your jury room to make a little 
speech and say: ‘‘ Now let us vote in 
silence." You would pass around 
blank pieces of paper and ask the 
gentlemen to vote as to whether 
the plaintiff or defendant had won 
the case, by marking the initial let- 
ter of the word plaintiff or defendant 
on the paper. If ten were one way and 
two the other you would say, ‘‘Now that 
gives me a chance to change my vote if 
I wantto. Let us vote again." You 
would get unanimity next time. Then 
as to the question of damages, you would 
ask each man to put down the amount 
on his ballot; and by voting three times 
you would get near enough to unanim- 
ity so that an average would approxi- 
mate to justice. You would keep them 
from arguing and let them vote silently, 
and they would gradually work toward 
each other till you got unanimity. 

You havethe faculty of Agreeableness, 
you ean make yourself and the subject 
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you have in hand acceptable to people 
who need to be led and conciliated. 
Instead of saying, '"T'hisis the way, walk 
ye therein," and being mandatory about 
it, you would say, '* Well, my friends, 
how shall we manage this matter? We 
all want to do right. Now, what is your 
wish, will and purpose?” ‘Well, we would 
rather hear you give yours" “АҺ, you 
want my opinion ! Well,if I were alone 
in the matter I should do it this way; I 
think, perhaps, that is the best way; it is 
the way it strikes me as being best." 
You might bring them all right into it. 
But if you undertook to domineer and 
dogmatize them, they might think, 
"Who put you as a ruler over us?” 
You lead men by that agreeableness we 
speak of; there is a certain sort of tactin 
italso. Cloth rubs smoother one way 
than another as well as fur; and human 
disposition likes to go with the grain in- 
stead of against it, You will speak to 
men in such a way as to makethem say, 
“You tell it, my friend; you are chair- 
man of the committee, and we will have 
your opinion about it if you please." 
The point is, you talk ір such a way that 
it does not sound as if you were trying 
to coerce them. Then you say, "If I 
were alone in the matter I would do it 
so and so." That perhaps is the best 
argument а man could use. ‘That is 
what my best judgment would lead me 
to do; if I am not right I am willing to 
be corrected." 

Your Benevolence is large, you feel 
sorry for the human raceand try io help 
those who are needy, not so much by 
handing out money, but by giving good 
advice to those who will take it. We 
can give a man a loaf of bread and it is 
soon consumed, and he isas hungry in a 
little while as he was before. Your idea 
of charity would be to show a man how 
he could earn three loaves every day 
honestly; then he would not need tocome 
begging for aloaf. Itislikestarting an 
engine with a start bar, when we get it 
Started it will operate its own cut-off, 
let on or off steam automatically. You 
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would work charities in the same way. 

You ought to be known for musical 
sense; you have real relish for the har- 
mony of sweet sounds. You liketo hear 
а speaker whose voice is mellow, pliable 
and pleasant. You envy people a fine 
voice, or congratulate them at least. 
You have a sense of economy, the abil- 
ity to manage matters in such a way as 
to make everything that ıs valuable 
available to the best advantage. There 
are men who will go into a parish 
church that is all snarled up with 
debt, and they will study into it, find 
out just how it is, perhaps induce 
some brother to lend money enough 
io clear the church of debt, then estab- 
lish a sinking fund to pay it, and so 
much a month would be put into the 
sinking fund. You would be able to see ' 
how financial soundness and honesty 
could be established. You have a 
certain financial integrity about you; 
you not only want to be able to pay 
your debts, but to pay them in such a 
way as to make it seem that you are 
good, that you value your promise. If 
you promised to pay a debt, and as the 
time approached you doubted as to 
whether you could pay it at such a time, 
you would see the man and ask him if 
he could let it lie over for afew days. 
He would say, “І will let it lie over for 
a month if it suits you. You have al- 
ways kept your credit good and paid 
your debts.” If you bought goods on 
time, if you were a merchant, if you 
could pay earlier than you agreed to 
you would think it good policy to do so. 
If you lived in a place where you had to 
depend on the crops to get your money 
from people, that is, if you were selling 
goods, you would buy goods at six 
months. If the man you bought of said, 
“We generally sell at three months," 
you would say, '* Well, I cannot buy of 
you; my people cannot pay in that time. 
If I buy goods of you, you must give me 
credit for six months;" and he would do 
it. But you would try to pay in three 
months if you possibly could, or you 
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would try to work off half in three 
months and the wholein five. And the 
man would think you were the best cus- 
tomer he had because you had paid 
earlier than you agreed to. That is 
where the credit comes in; it is not the 
man who pays earliest, but it is the man 
who pays earlier than he promised to; 
he is the one who deserves credit. 

Your Firmness is large; that gives you 
stability of purpose. Your Conscientious- 
ness is strong; that makes you earnest 
and upright in your feelings and pur- 
poses. Caution leads you to be prudent, 
painstaking and guarded. Secretive- 
ness enables you to conceal that which 
is not best to tell, to tell the truth in 
such a way as not (о have it seem overt 
and offensive. You can mingle freely 
with men of opposite opinions in religion 
and politics and manage in such 
а way as not to antagonize them. If 
а man has certain strong views 
you cannot quite accept, you say, 
“Those are your views; you are all 
right; but we are talking about another 
matter now ; men must work according 
to their own conscience, seek truth as 
they can appreciate it, and live up to it 
for themselves ; but this other matter is 
not based ou whether you are high 
church or low church." You make 
people feel that you are not antagoniz- 
ing them.. You do not hunt for differ- 
ences or foropportunities for argument. 
That comes from Caution, Kindness, 
Secretiveness and Agreeableness, and, 
we may add, Friendship. 

You are known for strong sociability. 
You have ardent love and constancy of 
affection. Wethink you are constitu- 
tionally loyal in spirit in regard to mat- 
rimonial iaw and life, and anything that 
is contrary to the highest ethics in that 
respect would perhaps be as offensive to 
you as anything that belongs to the 
category of wrong doing. There isa 
faculty, wethink, which seeks to choose 
the one precious mate for life, bidding 
adieu to all others; and to you, that 
loyalty is the cream of human character. 
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Your love for children is uucommcn- 
ly strong. Wherever you are called to 
associate with people the little folks, 
the little children, will learn to look for 
you and will appreciate you when you 
come. Asa physician, as a teacher, as 
a merchant, as a minister, you would 
be welcome to the children, popular 
with the young. You get that, we think, 
from your mother. There is a great 
development of adhesiveness or Friend- 
ship, that gives loyalty to friends, to 
human attachments. Damon and Pyth- 
ias, David and Jonathan, loved phenom- 


` enally, and history has embalmed them. 


You are ambitious of distinction, you 
enjoy approval, and it hurts you to have 
anything doubt you. If you were mak- 
ing a call and thedog grumbled when 
you came on the step aud walked around 
you as much as to say, '* What are you 
here for? I do not know you," and if 
the girl who opens the door looks sour, 
you fancy the one you are calling on 
may not be pleased to see you. But if 
the dog welcomes you and the girl who 
answers the bell looks pleasant you 
think everything is all right. If you 
were to whip your horse, give him two 
or three sharp cuts with the whip, and 
found out afterward that he was not 
to blame, that his reins were tangled 
in some way, you would not fee] 
satisfied till you had got out of the 
carriage and fixed his harness and 
patted him, made it up with him, 
apologized to him. You would want 
your horse to feel that you were not a 
hard master; that you believe in his 
service and are kind to him when he 
deservesit. 

You have a large brain anda fine 
quality of organization. You are 
capable of doing a good many things, 
and of doing well in many ways. You 
ought to have had a good education. 
You could be a public speaker. You 
could be a writer. You could bea 
manager of affairs. You could do well 
in a large insurance business. You 
could do well in commercia! business, 
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in banking business. You could do well 
i matters pertaining to construction, 
art and refinement. You would make 
a fine classical scholar and scientist as 
well; and you would want to carry 
yourself in such a way as to have the 
moral side of life uppermost and reg. 
nant. 
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Rev. Amory H. Bradford was born in 
Oswego County, New York, and passed 
all his earlier years in Central and 
Western New York. He prepared for 
college at the academy at Penn Yan and 
graduated at Hamilton College in 
the class of 1867. He studied one year 
at Auburn Theological Seminary, and 
then spent the remainder of his course 
at Andover, where he graduated in 
theology. Не has since studied at Ox- 
ford University, in England, giving 
special attention to metaphysics, ethics 
and biblical criticism. While in Europe 
he was a careful student of social ques- 
tions, both in England and on the Con- 
tinent. 

In 1870 he accepted a call to the new 
church in Montclair, N. Ј., and 
preached in it the first Sunday after its 
organization. It is an interesting fact 
that his life as a minister and the life of 
the church are exactly coeval, it never 
having had another candidate, 
and he beginning his work there. 
When he came came to the church, the 
services were held in a little hall that 
would seat barely two hundred people. 
The church has grown until now there 
is a membership of seven hundred and 
fifty. The church edifice is believed to 
be the largest in the State of New 
Jersey. The church property is valued 
at not far from $200,000 including the 
parsonage. 

To indicate his popularity abroad, it 
may be mentioned that in 1891 he was 
invited by Principal Fairbairn to give 
the Commencement Sermon at the close 
of the term at Mansfield College, Ox 
ford, the first American, and, indeed, up 
to thistime, the only American who has 
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been invited to such a service. He was 
a delegate to the international Congre- 
gational Council in London, and has 
spoken before many ofthe colleges and 
in most of the prominent Independent 
churches in England. Heis now South- 
worth lecturer on Ecclesiastical Polity 
at Andover Theological Seminary; was 
the first secretery of the American In- 
stitute of Christian Philosophy, and has 
been a frequent lecturer in its courses, 
being engaged to give a lecture during 
the present Summer on ''Body and 
Will.” 

He has been invited to leave Mont- 
clair for positions in New York, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, San Francisco and Port- 
land, Oregon, and has also been urged 
to accept a pastorate in London. 

He has been invited by Dr. Abbott to 
join the editorial staff of ‘‘ The Christian 
Union” and the public may be congrat- 
ulated on the fact that he has accepted 
and is filing the position. He has 
published one book, entitled ‘‘ Spirit and 
Life;" another, entitled ‘‘Old Wine: New 
Bottles ;" and has in preparation and 
nearly ready for publication another, 
entitled ‘‘The Pilgrims of Old England," 
and during the coming year still an- 
other one on ‘‘ The Relation of Heredity 
to Religious and Social Problems." _ 
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TALENT AND GENIUS.— QuEsTION.— Is there 
a difference between talent and genius? 
We say one has talent and another has 
genius. ls there any difference? 

AnswerR.—Careless writers use the terms 
interchangeably, Webster in contrasting 
genius and talent says, ** Talent supposes 
general strength of intellect, with a peculiar 
aptitude for being molded and directed to 
specific employments and valuable ends 
and purposes. 

'‹ Genius is connected more or less with 
the exercise of imagination, and reaches its 
ends by a kind of intuitive power. Tal- 
ent depends more on high mental training 
and & perfect command of all the faculties, 
memory, judgment, sagacity, etc. Hence 
we speak of a genius for poetry, painting, 
etc., and a talent for business and diplo- 
macy. Lord Chatham was distinguished 
for his genius; William Pitt (his son) for his 
pre-eminent talents, especially his unrivaled 
talent for debate.” 
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A PHRENOGRAPH OF ELIZA ARCHARD CONNER. 


FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


К we accepted the doctrine of re- 
incarnation it would be easy to be- 
lieveithat this lady had been at some 
former period an inhabitant of that 
classic. land which produced Sappho, 
Aristotle, Aeschylus, and Epictetus At 
any rate, thereis much in the stamp of 
her features and the dominant traits of 
her character to suggest affinity with 
the nature-loving, artistic and literary 
Greeks. 

She із five feet fiveinches in height, 
and weighs one hundred and thirty 
pounds. Her hair is prematurely sil- 
vered, though by nature slightly 
aubura and inclined to curl. Honesty, 
loyalty and purity are unmistakable in 
her clear, blue gray eyes. Her nose is 
very feminine, decidedly retrousse, and 
of a type which negates every form of 
timidity, apprehensiveness orfear. She 
has also a chin which stands well for- 
ward as if it meant to occupy all the 
space belonging to it, and theexpression 
of the whole countenance is that of 
bravery and determination. Stil} there 
is no sign of haughtiness, aggressive: 


-ness or avarice; no diameter, arc or 


contour that may be associated with a 
demand for more than justice, and 
nothing to intimate that she would be 
satisfied with less. 

In some faces all the features seem to 
sag and droop, asif in sympathy with 
groveling instincts, morbidity, and 
gloom. But in these lineaments the in- 
flections are upward, free, and open, 
like the bursting petals of a flower 
which longs to greet the sunlight of a 
new and happy day. 

Her temperament is a peculiar com- 
bination in which the mental or ence- 
phalic predominates, but of the xanth- 
ous or blonde phase which denotes re- 
sponsiveness, brilliancy, and versatility, 
rather than the concentration, delibera- 
tion, and logical accuracy which are 
more natural to the melanic or dark 
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variety. She has also a strong develop- 
ment of the thorax or chest, which is 
an important factor in the organization 
most favorable to courage, enthusiasm, 
and expression. This is often found in 
soldiers, debaters, reformers, explorers, 
navigators and the active workers in 
nearly alldepartmentsof life, A strong 
respiratory system is often accompanied 
by a hot and dry skin, which indicates 
that the animal warmth is not freely 
exuded through the pores. In the pres- 
ent instance, the skin is dry, but some- 
what cold at the extremities, the warmth 
being almost monopolized by the ex- 
traordinary activity of the brain. 

Thus weare prepared to find here 
an exceedingly lively manifestation of 
all the mental faculties. We expect the 
affections to be ardent, spontaneous and 
demonstrative; the executive forces im- 
petuous; the judgment quick rather 
than profound; the taste critical and 
exacting, and the ambition directed to 
the general improvement of the existing 
order. 

As to the size of the brain, from the 
circumference alone, which 1s twenty- 
one and three-quarters inches, we 
should consider it rather large. But an 
added value is to be inferred from the 
preponderance of the frontal lobes, as 
indicated by the great expansion for- 
ward of the ears. Only two faculties 
are especially developed in the social 
group. These are the maternal instinct 
and conjugal fidelity. Sheis peculiarly 
tender toward the young, or the deserv- 
ing of any age who stand in need of 
motherly solicitude and protection. 
With her strong intellect, however, this 
disposition will find more congenial 
avenues for expression in public life as 
a reformer than in the retirement of a 
domestic circle. It is also largely 
through this element that she manifests 
affection for her friends. Her attach- 
ments are not evolved from the mere 
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fact of personal propinquity. There 
must be comradeship iu spirit and pur 
pose; and even then she will rarely 
require a long, unbroken association to 
make her happy. She is so versatile 
and has so many streams of thought to 
be fed that many friendships of the 
ordinary kind would only embarrass 
her in her work. 

She is capable of great admiration for 
truly noble masculinity, and equally 
zealous in unmasking and rebuking the 


pendeat of the opposite sex, but what- 
ever her love may be in degree, it is sure 
to be refined and elevated in kind. 

The diameters at the seats of the 
hoarding and hiding propensities are 
very moderate. Her idea of money is 
to use it, and her notion of a secret is to 
tell it, unless there is a moral reason for 
the opposite course. Appetite for food, 
caution, the sense of personal value, 
and the tendency to think consecutively 
are all less than average. She has the 
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arrogant lordlings who try to subjugate 
her sex. For a congenial mate, her 
love would be fervid and romantic, but 
rather platonic, and her inclination 
would be to idealize the object of her re 
gard. There is notatrace of coquet 
tishness in her composition. Treachery 
and deceit would be impossible to her, 
aud in all affairs of the heart she would 
be exceedingly candid and sincere. No 
doubt her application to intellectual pur- 
suits has done much to render her inde- 
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self-reliance that comes from the prac- 
tical demonstration of her power dur- 
ing a long experience; the prudence 
born of intelligence; and the mental 
concentration which results from dis- 
cipline ; but she is neither egotistic, sen- 
sitive to danger, nor given to prolixity 
in methods. 

Aversion to monotony, however, by 
no means prevents her from accomplish- 
ing an enormous amount of work, for 
she is endowed with a persistence which 
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defies all storms of adversity, and keeps 
her at her post even after her duty is 
discharged  Thisisshown by the height 
of the head on a line with the ears. In- 
trepidity, energy, and industry seem.to 
be her most conspicuous traits. She 
never flinches from any foe. Indeed, 
in the battles waged with tongue and 
pen, she can smile at the asperities 
which dishearten ordinary minds, and 
if called upon to defend a noble cause 
she will enter the contest with more 
pleasure than regret. Nor is she 
one of those who resist only as 
a last resort. On the contrary, at 
the first intimation of hostilities on the 
other side, she draws her weapons and 
advances to the front. But if she con- 
quers she does not seek to kill, and 
though caustic and severe in denouncing 
wrong, her philosophy lifts her far 


-above the plane of animal resentment 


and revenge. 

As to the love of praise, she is excep- 
tional only in the fact that her ambition 
isto be appreciated for higher achieve 
ments than the majority of either sex 
are likely to attempt. Still she is far 
from indifferent to personal admiration 
orthe homage paid to the embellishments 
supplied by art. She is an enthusiast 
for physical culture, and firmly believes 
in emulation for health and beauty of 
both mind and body. 

Of her moral character only the best 
can besaid. An extremely keen sense 
of justice, active courage, &nd a critical 
intellect, in the absence of large rever- 
ence, combine to keep alive in her con- 
sciousness the sorrows and misfortunes 
of the human race, and impel her to 
labor for a larger liberty and a more 
equitable distribution of nature's boun- 
ties to all classes, but particularly to the 
dependent members of her own sex. 
Sympathy, charity, and kindness are 
also very active, and though she has a 
strong desire for personal independence, 
power and influence, she does not seek 
to rise at the expense of others, 

There is a good deal to study in this 
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forehead. It is large in almost every 
portion, and cannot easily be classified 
or described in a single word. It in- 
cludes elements of the scientific, literary, 
mechanical, and artistic types, but the 
literary and artistic qualities predomi- 
nate and agree also with the tempera- 
ment. There is a fine development of 
verbal memory and linguistic talent as 
evinced by the prominence of the eyes. 
The literary ability is also shown by the 
fullness in the centre of the forehead 
at the seat of the mental power which 
takes cognizance of events. The vari- 
ous senses of location, distance, motion, 
color, and music are all favorably in- 
dicated, and the width between the eyes 
is an evidence of skill in perceiving 
form. The lateral expansion of her upper 
forehead at the love of beauty, and the 


‘great temporal diameter at the seat of 


the mechanical impulse, are character- 
istics belonging to sculptors, painters, 
actors, and poets. 

In the noticeable fullness of the outer 
portion of the forehead just in front of 
the musical faculty, or a little above 
the external half of the eyebrow, many 
phrenologists would recognize the mem- 
ory of proper names. According to the 
lady’s own estimate of herself, this is 
one of her most marked intellectual 
gifts. Mirthfulness, or wit, is also very 
conspicuous in the upper forehead, and 
its influence is apparent on nearly every 
page of her writings. The extent of the 
temporal region beyond the outer angle 
of the eye affords an unusually good il- 
lustration of mathematical talent, but 
the sense of order and tendency to 
specific obeervation are not very strong. 
She is too brilliant to possess the high- 
est degree of precision in dealing with 
details, but her love of truth ren- 
ders her much more accurate than is 
usual in her profession. Her ability to 
philosophisze is fair, but she has more in- 
tuition than logic. She judges the qual- 
ities of things better than their rela 
tions, and it is generally enough for her 
to know that а thing is beautiful and 
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‘pure, or repulsive and base, without 


inquiring into the causes This is 
also true as regards her estimates 
of people. She sounds, probes, and 
lances the body politic, the social, 
educational, and economic conditions, 
and the tenure of those in power who 
fatten by filching from the poor, and, 
like a surgeon, із more interested in dis- 
covering and healing the wounds and 
bruises than merely studying the forces 
that produce them. Asa writer and 
speaker, she is earnest, eloquent, poetic, 
and, when her indignation is aroused, 
pungent and incisive. Her success in 
editorial work and lecturing was estab- 
lished several years ago, but she is es- 
pecially fitted by nature for the dramatic 
stage. She would have become distin- 
guished as an actress, both in comedy and 
tragedy. In this connection it will in- 
terest many to learn that she bears such 
a resemblance, especially in profile, to 
Ellen Terry, that while traveling in 
Europe she was accosted by people 
who supposed they were addressing the 
celebrated tragedienne. 

The character may be summed up in 
the words, moral enthusiasm and intel- 
lectual brilliancy. She is omnivorous 
in her reading, and her thoughts are 
given forth with the variety of a kalei- 
doscope. Excelsior would be her 
motto, and if she ever reached one 
standard she would raise another still 
beyond. 

EpGAR C. BEALL, M. D. 


Eliza Archard Conner was born near 
Cincinnati, in Clermont Co., Ohio, not 
far from the early home of Gen. Grant, 
Prof. David Swing, and other national 
celebrities. Her family wereof Quaker, 
German Moravian, Irish and English 
Presbyterian stock, oneof whom found- 
ed the town of New Richmond. She 
was graduated one year ahead of the 
class in which she started at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. She 
taught German and Latin in the In. 
dianapolis High School, where her re- 
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fusal to accept lower wages than the 
male teachers received led to a reform 
in that matter which is still observed. 
In 1865 she became a regular contribu- 
tor to the Saturday Evening Post, 
of Philadelphia, under the nom de 
plume of ‘‘Zig,” and later to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial under her initials 
of “E.A.” In 1878 she accepted a posi- 
tion on the editorial staff of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, and in 1884 she be- 
came the literary editor of the New York 
World. In .885 she became connected 
with the American Press Association of 
New York, where she is still engaged in 
editorial work. She is a member of 
Sorosis and the New York Women's 
Press Club. It is said that she has done 
as much newspaper work as any wo- 
man living, her daily average having 
been about two thousand words. She 
is the author of a book  describ- 
ing her experiences in foreign lands, 
and has also written several serial 
stories, besides an important special se- 
ries of articles upon the late civil war. 
In her girlhood she was enthusiastic for 
the higher education of women. She 
has organized classes among her sex for 
instruction in parliamentary usage, and 


' extempore speaking, and in addition to 


her regular page of general editorial 
matter, she finds time to edit a special 
live stock and dairy department. Her 
husband is Dr. George Conner, of Cin- 
cinnati, who fully sympathizes with her 
literary ambition, and by whom she has 
had one son. She is a phenomenal 
worker, and her life is an instructive 
illustration of what may be accomplished 
by a woman in America provided she 
hasbrains and pluck. Mrs. Conneris at 
present brought into especial notice on 
account of her address before the Inter- 
national Press Congress at Chicago. 
MET 

Ir is the type of an eternal truth that the 
soul's armor ів never well set to the heart 
unless 4 woman's band has braced it, and it 
is only when she has braced it loosely that 
the honor of manhood fails. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


CHILDISH CURIOSITY. 


F all the wonders of this world 
should break suddenly and without 
preparation upon a full grown man, his 
mind would faint under it. The common- 
est thiogs, apparently without cause, 
would seem miraculous. Knowing no 
laws of nature he would attempt outrage- 
ous feats, and exhaust all his energies to 
satisfy his curiosity. Happily we grow 
into knowledge gradually, so that this 
cannot happen. 

Yet something a little like it happens 
every day in a child’s life. He opens 
his eyes at dawn and watches the streak 
of sunlight steal through the window 
and strike athwart the ceiling, and 
questions crowd themselves upon his 
mind, What keepsthelineso narrow— 
why doesn’t it break and scatter all over 
the room? Why is it on that side of the 
house in the morning and on the other 
side іп the evening. Не ascails the first 
person he meets with these queries and 
with twenty others succeeding. His 
little brain is alertandeager. Thereare 
so many queer things. He wants very 
much to know why his goblet of water 
“sweats,” and why people have to wear 
clothes, what use flies are (a puzzler !) 
and why babies can't walk just as well 
as grown people. 

Thoughts rush through his mind ina 
disorderly procession ; everything starts 
him off on a new track. His confusicn 
is pitiable. Heislike a person suddenly 
introduced into а show where a dozen 
bands are playing different tunes. He 
wants to hear, see, and know everything. 
And half the time somebody responds 
to his plaints with a remonstrating— 
‘don’t be silly.” It isas if they said— 
don't be natural, don’t be a child 

We take pleasure in showing the 
beauties of home to strangers and in 
listening to their admiring ‹ xclamations. 
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And if it grows monotonous we recol- 
lect the duties of hospitality. But a 
child's situation is aualogous tothat of 
a guest. We hold the stores of knowl- 
edge and are familiar with the mys- 
teries; he clamors to be let in and 
shown about. Не seems unreasonable, 
and the other affairs of life are urgent. 

How hard—how almost impossible it 
is for a grown person to recall his own 
youthful feelings at the moment he is 
dealing with achild! And how differ- 
eut would be many incidents of these 
lives if our memories could bring up 
Stronger impressions of the sufferings 
we have outlived. 

Does not nature know what she is 
doing when she makes imagination riot- 
ous in children? The little things 
scrambling up on our knees with their 
eyes and ears wide open and their rest- 
less tongues chattering have been pro- 
jected into а strai.ge world—a world of 
facts, and they want to understand their 
reason for being. 

Children see everything and com- 
prehend comparative y nothing, so 
their query nearly always із 
not—‘‘ what is it?’ but "why is it?" 
Their instinct falters about in the 
darkness for a governing principle, a 
law, and nothing else can satisfy. And 
herein is a wide difference in the percep- 
tions of children. Some are born utili 
tarians while others are born lovers of 
beauty and pleasure. A pair of bright 
eyes will turn indifferently away from 
a beautiful object to ask succinctly 
* what is it for?” while another child 
will be charmed with thesight of exquis- 
ite forms and colors, betraying a purely 
sensuous gratification. Thus early in 
life is drawn the sharp line between the 
scientific and artistic qualities. 

A mother who sees each day some odd 
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manifestation, ponders silently over 
these things and learns to perceive the 
extreme diversity of her children’s 
natures, although often it remains in- 
comprehensible. It is the problem of 
her life to divide her attention justly 
between conflicting claimants: tosatisfy 
the sober, anxious demands of the eldest 
born whose brow is puckered with 
thought, and to quiet without grieving 
the youngest chatterbox who would like 
to hang upon her skirts all day reiterat- 
ing the same notes of interrogation. 

Sbe asks herself sometimes if a mother 
really is expected to be an encyclopedia, 
and is inclined to say petulantly ''go to 
your father," or, ‘ро to your teacher." 
But this is à delicate point in manage- 
ment. To the child his mother is all 
wise, and she ought to be cautious of 
shaking that sweet confidence. Itis not 
to be expected that children will be 
reasonable in the demands upon their 
friend's time and strength. What do 
they know about such matters until 
they are taught! The discriminating 
mother will recognize when a crisis is at 
hand, when a mental revolution is tak- 
ing place in her child, and his whole 
nature is wrought up to a pitch of ear- 
nestness, and when he is merely trifling. 
It is necessary of all thingsthat children 
should never be confused or confounded. 
They can appreciate a frank confession 
of ignorance when, as often happens, 
their questions are too deep for their 
bearers But a parent ought not to say 
*I don't know!” merely because he is 
lazy and indisposed to think. 

Miss Muloch has a pretty little anec- 
dote in one of her stories which sounds 
natural. Little '* King Arthur's ” 
mother is obliged to plead ignorance as 
to the working of locomotives, and to 
her excuse he responded gravel y—'‘' But 
mamma, you ought to know!” And 
this little reproof sent his loving mother 
to books to repair her omission. Happy 
the child whose mother is so faithful. 
The moments we spend in acquiring 
knowledge to impart to our children are 
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well employed, for a child should be 
taught chiefly by conversation and sel- 
dom directly from books. 

The plea most mothers will make to 
this—that they have not time—should 
be translated into one that, in many 
instances, would bé more candid : they 
have not inclination. The author re- 
callsa little experience which took 
place years ago when she was pursuing 
a course of elocution in college. A 
young maa who belonged to the class 
excused himself from rehearsal on the 
plea of ‘‘no time," when she had the 
impulse to turn to him and say: ‘‘ You 
mean you don't want to. People al- 
ways find time for whatever they really 
want to do." А few days afterward the 
gentleman, who was a busy law student, 
came to her and said frankly, '* Do you 
know what you said haunted me. I’ve 
been thinking about it, and I believe it 
is true. Half the time our excuses of 
‘lack of time’ are pe'ty evasions. We 
can do what wetake a hearty interest 
in." i 

Who doubts that the utmost pains is 
none too much to bestow upon the de- 
velopment of a young mind. A mother 
should feel that her vocation is supreme. 
Civilized society is hard upon women in 
some ways, Women are hard upon 
themselves They want to be perfect in 
household duties and in social duties, 
and to be mothers also. But to be a 
worthy mother, comple'ely faithful to 
her duties, is a life work for any woman. 
Let her do what shecan besides ; that 
comes first. Success in every other 
way cannot compensate for the loss of 
influence with our children. Mothers 
sometimes feel this bitterly when it is 
too late. She who leads a little child 
toward light and knowledge gains an 
unbounded influence over him. The 
history of all great men usually begins 
with a loving, earnest mother. The 
boy’s eager questions are often keys he 
presents to unlock the mysteries of his 
nature. 

FLORENCE HULL. 
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THE SMILING MUSCLES. 


HE story of Nanny Falconer's ex- 
periénces, as told by Mrs. Clara 
Doty Bates in Wide Awake, is an in- 
structive lesson, not only to young 
people, but to many older people who 
have fallen into her bad habit of frown- 
ing. Though she had the advantage of 
beginning early to train the right 
muscles, much can be done in later 
years, by continual and conscientious 
effort, to removethose traces of worry 
and irritability which so disfigure the 
face. Here is the latter nalf of the 
story: к 

Her mother took Nanny’s hand and 
led her tothe mirror. 

* Look in there, my child. What do 
you see?” 

“I see your lovely face," sobbed 
Nanny. 

“ First, dry your eyes. Now, look at 
yourself. That is not an ugly face, 
even when itis wet with tears. Those 
lines are full of sweet temper. The 
laughing muscles are strong and flexi- 
ble—you see they make dimples," as 
Nancy half smiled. ‘‘ They like smiling 
best of anything. The shadow of cross- 
ness is alla bad habit. It is quite a new 
one, too, Nanny, not settled: and hope- 
less. . Here," pointing between the 
brows, ‘‘ is the trouble. You use these 
muscles too much. You will soon have 
a mark there that will stay, I'm 
afraid." 

“ Yes, Don says it will surely freeze 
the first cold morning." 

* Don't listen to the boys. Listen to 
me. Wecan make our faces, like our 
manners, largely what we like; as we 
can be rude and abrupt, or gentle and 
considerate, so we can be dark and for- 
bidding in countenance, or open, fair 
and sweet. Keepthe right face muscles 
in training. and the mood will be pretty 
certain to follow their action." 

Nan laughed merrily. ‘‘ What do 
I know about muscles, mamma? You 
are so scientific.” 
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“What you do not know you can 
learn. A docile spirit need never show 
a sour face." 

* Please tell me how. Often when 
Don and Rick call me cross, I don't feel 
so. Imaybeonly thinking." 

"Sit down. It has seemed to methat 
if you would think to a little better pur- 
pose, you might avoid being found so 
much fault with—as you call it.” 

* But isn't thiuking of one's self van- 
ity 1" 

* Not if you think with the hope of 
making yourself more loveable to those 
about you. To study to be pleasing is 
not vanity." М 

“ But when I haven't thought of feel- 
ing hateful, why do I look so?” 

** Because you are not on your guard. 
I have, myself, often got an uncon- 
sciouslook at myself in the glass and 
have seen looks of worry when I wasn’t 
ill. Ah, these muscles you know so 
little about, Nanny—they are very ready 
tale-tellers." 

“They are story tellers, you mean. 
They tell what isn't so." 

‘They get intobad ways. And if you 
do not want to make mistakes, you 
must educate them." 

"But I might study physiology a 
whole year and yet look cross all the 
time." 

“So you might if you didn't take the 
trouble to rule your face from within." 

Nanny discerned her meaning. 

ч I should be like an idiot if I always 
laughed," she said. 

* Don't be perverse, daughter. You 
know very well what Imean. Try this 
rule for a week, and see what the result 
will be. Whenever you feel irritable, 
even in a slight degree, go to the glass 
and straighten every drawn line into 
repose. You need not laugh, nor smile, 
but relax the tension of the worry, and 
see to it that there is not one visible 
trace of it left By thattime your fret 
will have vanished," 
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We can better understand the prin- 
ciple involved in this reasoning when 
we know that the muscles of the face 
have relation to nerve centres in the 
brain where the functions of thought 
are carried on. Sympathy, kindness, 
hope, operate very differently from 
pride, hatred, anger, selfishness, jeal- 
ousy, etc., in the muscles, and so produce 
markedly different effects on the facial 
expression. 

EEUU MERE 


SUCCESSFUL IDIOT TRAINING. 


An account is given in the Popular 
Science Monthly by Margaret Bancroft 
of the management of two cases of idi- 
ocy, which should prove very interest- 
ing to students of human nature. 

The first case noted was a deaf-mute, 
twenty years of аре, ‘а sickly, wild, de- 
structive, disgusting specimen of hu- 
manity," who had to betaken charge 
ofday and night. He would tear or 
destroy three or four suits à week. An 
attendant having noticed that he was 
fastidious about the color of things he 
wore, suggested having fine clothing 
for him. He was fitted with a suit and 
‘the success was wonderful. He was 
perfectly delighted; blew and puffed on 
his clothes, and from that time, unless 
some very serious trouble arose with his 
care-taker, he never destroyed anything, 
unless it was ugly. He was then grad- 
ually led on from one step in good be- 
havior to another—sitting to witness a 
play, being photographed, sitting in 
school during the opening exercises, 
drawing lines, and mat weaving, in 
which, when he threaded his needle and 
put in one row without help, the whole 
school set up a hurrah. There were 
many ups and downs, but from that 
time improvements was constant, till 
boy and teacher were separated in con- 
sequence of the burning of the school 
building. The case is in all respects 
a wonderful one. ‘‘It has taken un- 
bounded patience, hopefulness and 
trust, but the great secret has been love, 
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our love for him, and his love for us, 
and trust in us.” The other case was a 
boy, who had been hurt mentally by a 
fall and was converted into a destructive, 
murderous savage, with whom for some 
time after his arrival ‘‘we felt that we 
had a young tiger in our peaceful home. 
The first attempt to have him in the 
school room was a tempest.” He was 
tied in a chair and had to be held by two 
persons; there he had only to be tied, 
but “ after six months of this work, we 
could have him in the school room 
untied for a short time. It was so in 
everything we attempted to do with 
him; in teaching him we were obliged to 
have one person hold him, while another 
directed his hands. So on, until we 
gradually got him to like his work. In 
marching, calisthenics, games, kinder- 
garten work, chart work, board work, 
slate work, there were the same battles 
week after week, but now he leads the 
marching. He is trying in all his work 
to use his right hand, but itis a great 
effort and requires much patience on 
his part. He is loving and neat, takes 
great pride in his clothes, says his prayers 
and tries to please. We are proud of 
histable manners.” (Venturing a com- 
ment on this second case, it seems to us 
that some sedative treatment of his 
brain, either surgical or by cooling ap- 
plication would have been helpful to- 
ward reducing the evident excitability 
or hyperaesthesia of the nerve centers, 
and rendered the boy much more tract- 
able and admirable. As the report 
stands, however, it isa powerful evi- 
dence of the results to be obtained by 
well applied training.— Ed. P. J). 


ЕЕ РЕЯ 


*' The Japanese take baths at а tem- 
perature which a European could not 
endure. That which adoctorin Europe 
calls a hot bath, say 100°, is a ‘cold’ 
bath for the inhabitants of Japan. The 
temperature of the bath which the Japan- 
ese takes every evening, no matter to 
what class of the people he belongs, 
poor or rich, is never less than 107.6° 

.; and sometimes runs even as high as 
122. 
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MASSAGE. WHAT IT IS. 


HIS method of treatment, intro- 
troduced within a few years, is 
used to restore the equilibrium of those 
who have been subject to severe ten- 
sions, to give exercise to those who are 
unable to take it for themselves, and, 
generally, to restore the arterial circu- 
lation. — 

At death the arteries are empty, and 
all the blood in the body is in the veins. 
The word artery comes from two Greek 
words, one of which means air. The 
Greeks supposed that the arteries were 
always filled with air, as they found 
them empty after death. In nervous 
prostration and weariness from over- 
work the tendency of the blood is to 
leave the arteries and become engorged 
in the veins. Massage, rightly em- 
ployed, aids in the restoration of the 
normal circulation, and thus helps the 
system to right itself, 

The patient is extended upon a lounge 
or bed, and the operator begins with one 
foot, squeezing it gently with the hands 
as though it were a sponge filled with 
water and he were squeezing the water 
from it, and working always toward the 
heart. The hands of the operator clasp 
the limbs with a firm but gentle grasp, 
and apply this squeezing, pinching 
pressure all the way from the hands 
and feet to where these limbs join the 
body, not rubbing the skin, but pressing 
and working the muscles underit. The 
muscles of the chest, neck and abdomen 
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all receive the same treatment. Then 
the patient gives his back to the operat- 
or. All adown the back are large veins, 
and these become engorged with blood. 
The operator kneads and pinches and 
squeezes and presses all the muscles of 
the back for a long time, until a pink 
tint flushes the skin All about the 
face, the neck, the back of the neck es- 
pecially, there are many veins, and the 
muscles which they traverse are thor- 
oughly handled until the circulation is 
free. 

The patient soon begins to find relief, 
and sinks to sleep or into a delicious 
disposition to lie still and rest, which 
disposition should be encouraged as 
long as it lasts. 

Physicians and surgeons who have 
undergone severe strains in serving 
their patients find great relief from their 
tensions in this mode of treatment, and 
after taking massage сап sleep. Опе 
surgeon of whom we know, and who is 
intrusted with the most difficult surgical 
operations, has himself been gone over 
in this way, and to close the treatment 
his massage-giver removes his slippers 
and walks all up and down the back of 
the surgeon, as though he were tread- 
ing grapes in a wine press, and thus by 
his weight and the kneading of his feet 
presses the blood from the engorged 
veins back into the general circulation. 

When the face is pale, the skin sallow, 
the hands and feet cold, the pulse slug- 
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gish, the bodily functions all languish- 
ing, there is just as much blood in the 
body as when the opposite conditions 
prevail, but it has all betaken itself to 
the veins. As after a panic money is 
withdrawn from circulation and hidden 
away in vaults, banks, old stockings, 
and in boxes buried in the ground, so 
after a physical strain or shock the blood 
hides itself in the veins. Until the 
equilibrium of the circulation is restored 
the patient will feel and will be more 
dead than alive. A great many people 
are accustomed to exclaim, “I'm so 
tired. I'm almost dead,” with more 
truth than they themselves realize. 

Of course it would help one in under 
taking to give massage first to receive 
instructions from а practiced operator, 
and to see and feel just how the work is 
done. We have attempted to make the 
process as plain аз mere words can do 
it. Those who attempt to give massage 
after reading an attempt to describe the 
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operation as we saw it gone through 
with, will find for themselves, by ex- 
perimenting, satisfactory ways of secur- 
ing the desired results. Long continued, 
gentle manipulation of the muscles will 
be indicated in some cases, more vigor- 
ous treatment will be suited to others. 
Every observant mother has found for 
herself that long and tender handling 
of the limbs of her baby after its bath 
and gentle rubbings of its little body 
have been followed by most happy re- 
sults. 

This mode of treatment has no un- 
pleasant reaction. There is no drug in- 
troduced into the body to produce certain 
effects and unknown mischief besides. 
Rest, sleep and appetite for food follow 
in the natural course of events after 
massage has been taken. The word 
massage comes from the French verb 
masser, which means to press the skin 
with the hand so as to giveit elasticity. 
It is pronounced mass-sazh. 


—- 


THE FLESH-EATING FALLACY. 


It is a widespread notion that meat is 
needed for strength, and there are not 
wanting doctors who try to prove it. 
The fact is that the strongest animals of 
the world are vegetarian and not car- 
niverous. The lion is called the king of 
“ beasts," but it is his ferocitv more 
than his strength which makes him 
formidable. Carnivorous animals, as a 
rule, are notorious for their flerceness, 
whilethe vegetable eaters are mild. An 
elephant could carry half a dozen lions 
on his back. The strongest and fleetest 
and longest lived animals are vege- 
tarians. The horse, the gazelle, the rein- 
deer and the antelope are familiar ex- 
amples of speed and endurance. A car- 
nivorousanimal, when put upon a vege- 
tarian diet, lives about twice as long as 
others of the same species which are not 
so converted. Some time ago a writer 
in the St. Louis Magazine said that in 
a lecture he compared the short life of a 
dog with the long life of the donkey, 
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and a lady in the audience said that she 
knew a dog which was iwenty-two 
years old. 

** Well," said I, “I should like to in- 
quire into the habits of that dog." 

She replied, "I know his habits; he 
is Senator Palmer's dog anda vegetar- 
ian. He eats only two meals a day 
and is still a vigorous, heal thy dog.” 

If a hunter wants his dog to be very 
fleet and to have a sharp, keen Scent, 
he feeds that dog on cornmeal instead 
of beefsteak. Dog trainers, it is said, 
always keep the trick dogs of their shows 
on & vegetarian diet—oat meal and corn 
meal almost exclusively. The reason 
for this, as told by an exhibitor, is that 
the dogs are brighter and more teach- 
able, and that they have a keener scent 
and are more peaceable. If they were 
fed meat it was impossible for him to 
keep thirty or forty of them together in 
one ‘‘happy family.” 

In the Cosmopolitan not long ago 
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a description of the monastery of Oka was 
published in which a brief account of the 
dietary is given in the following terms : 

Soon Father Peter returned to inform 
us that supper was ready, and we fol- 
lowed him down into the basement, 
where a meal of mashed potatoes, 
coarse, dark colored bread, made on the 
premises, butter, tea, coffee and eggs 
had been prepared. ‘‘ We never give 
our visitors meat," said Father Peter, 
“and, of course, we never take any 
ourselves. You have before you all we 
ever offerto visitors, even the Arch- 
bishop, when he comes. * * * We eal 
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only bread, vegetables, and drink water. 
Sometimes we have a little rice and 
sweet cider. We never taste meat, fish, 
butter, eggs, cheese, tea or coffee. We 
never use milk except when mixed with 
cooked rice." 

* Do not men break down under such 
rigid and austere discipline and such 
poor farei" 

‘* At first the life is exceedingly severe, 
but we gradually get accustomed to it. 
There is very seldom any sickness among 
the friars.” Those men live to a great 
age as a rule, although their life is far 
from an easy one. 


+e- = 


A REPORT ON HYPNOTISM.* 


EFINITION.—Hypnotism is an 
induced or secondary physio- 
mental condition, in which the sub- 
ject of it acts in aspecide or pecu- 
liar manner, as contrasted with his 
general conduct in the common state. 

The condition is one of degree—from 
that of complete consciousness, in 
which all the physical senses are in ex- 
ercise, to complete unconsciousness and 
a total incapacity of sense expres- 
sion. 

InDUCTION.—The induction of the 
state may be objectively or subjectively 
brought about— 

(1) By manual passes; a steady gaze; 
the command of another;—or (2) By 
looking at a bright object at rest or in 
motion; listening to monotonous sound, 
as the beating of aclock, or by dwell- 
ing continuously on some simple 
idea, 

CLASSIFICATION, --The common classi- 
fication of the hypnotic state into three 
stages,—viz., Lethargy, Catalepsy, Som- 
nambulism—is, although these stages are 
distinctly differeniated arbitrary, they at 
most are notable as presenting the most 
marked of the physical and mental 
classes exhibited by the hypnotized. 
One subject may exhibit all three, i. e., 
pass from one to another by suggestion 
or independently of extraneous influ- 
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ence, or may enter one and remain 
therein until aroused from it. 

The phenomena of lethargy and 
catalepsy are simple, mechanical, de- 
pendent; of somnambulism, complex, 
both suggestive and autosuggestive, and 
often exalted to the highest degree of 
functional and sense activity. In the 
somnambulistic stage the expression of 
the subject's individuality may become 
very salient, all the training and ex- 
perience of his life relative to the matter 
to which his attention has been directed 
appear to revive, making the play of 
faculty in perception, reasoning and 
imagination much removed in power 
and effect from the subject’s average or 
recognized capacity. 

SUGGESTION.—The theory of sugges- 
tion is insufficient to explain all the 
physical and mental phenomena of hyp- 
notism. Using here the term sugges- 
tion in the ordinary, intellectual sense 
of a hint or intimation by which 
thoughts or ideas are represented or 
awakened in the mind— we account it 
insufficient for— 

(a.) The hypnotic may speak and act 
in an independent, original manner ; 
not pursuing the line of thought or 


' Abstract of Report submitted by H. S. Drayton, 
M.D., of Committee on Psychology, New York 
Academy of Anthropology, 
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conduct that was in the mind or in- 
tended at the beginning by the agent. 
Further, the subject may exceed greatly 
in ideal representation the capacity of 
the agent, and to pass beyond the latter's 
province of thought direction. 

(b.) The control exhibited by an agent 
may go much beyond that personal con- 
tact that suggestion requires. The sub- 
ject may be influenced at a distance 
without previous intimation. As M. 
Dupotet, of 1' Hotel Dieu (Paris), says: 
He “сап be acted upon through walls 
and partitions on occasions when it 
could not possibly be supposed that he 
had any knowledge of your intention. 
They feel your presence; they know 
when you absent yourself: they goto 
‘sleep and awake according to your will." 

In this we have a form of telepathy 
that can be accounted for on no other 
ground than that of the transmission of 
a mental force in some unaccountable 
way from one mind to another. 

The theory of coincidence is not ten- 
able because the data in this line of ob- 
servation are too numerous and ex- 
plicit. 

(c.) Suggestion as a motor in the 
mutual relations of society is one of the 
commonest factors. It pervades every 
sphere of life and is especially active in 
child training. It necessarily partakes 
of the influence that one mind exerts 
upon another, and its degree of control 
may be estimated by degrees of friend- 
ship, affection, intellectual superiority, 
respect admiration, fear, aggressiveness, 
and other factors in human character. 
Its mental effects are those of normal 
human relations, Its exercise in hyp- 
notics may be the more potent because 
the trance state brings the subject into 
a close psychic relation or rapport 
with the agent, апа is peculiarly respon- 
sive. 

Professor James, of Harvard, one of 
our most patient American observers, 
does not accept the suggestion as an apt 
elucidation of the phenomena. He says: 
“The great vivacity of the hypnotic 
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images (as gauged by their motor effects), 
the oblivion of them when normal life is 
resumed, the abrupt awakening, the 
recollection of them again in subsequent 
irance, the anaesthesia and hyperaes- 
thesia which are so frequent, all point 
away from our simple waking credulity 
and ‘suggestibility’ as 1he type by which 
the phenomena are to be interpreted, 
and make us look rather toward sleep 
and dreaming or toward those deeper 
alterations of the personality known as 
automatism, double consciousness or 
‘second personality,’ for the true an- 
alogues of the hypnotic trance.” 

Physiological or pathological? 

With a healthy subject hypnotism is 
a secondary physiological «ondition, 
fraught with no injury to the person. 
It may, by improper means, be made 
conducive to injurious results, but 
genuine pathological effects will not 
follow as a rule, unless the subject is 
already atfected by some disease, es- 
pecially some nervous or mental dis- 
order, the nature of which is not known 
or understood by the operator. Em- 
ployed for benign ends, and by an in- 
telligent and experienced operator, one 
acquainted with the treatment of dis- 
ease, good effects usually result, as 
good, comparatively, as the electrician 
obtains in the application of galvanism 
to disease. 


AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 


Hypnotism may be applied as an in- 
strumentality in the training of the 
young, its power to develop mental 
function into activity being serviceable 
toward obtaining that balance of faculty, 
that steadiness of attention and that 
will-control that are most desirable for 
permanent growth, intellectually and 
morally. By reinforcement of a weak 
willtendencies toward vice and crimi- 
nal conduct may be antagonized and 
subdued. 

In the training of youth the province 
of hypnotism must be considered as 
apart from methods in common use, and 
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its employment is warranted mainly 
where tbe regular means of correction 
and discipline fail. The feeble will, the 
vacillating irregular action of the facul- 
lies, inability to concentrate attention, 
wilfulness, obstinacy, resistance to par- 
ental or prceptorial control, incorrig- 
ible mischief-making, dishonesty, vicious 
practices and personal abuses that en- 
feeble both body and mind, and perver- 
sions generally of the moral sense are 
considered within the legitimate prov- 
ince of the hypnotic treatment, 

Education is warranted, therefore, in 
employing this potent agency. To use 
the words of M. Hement, President of 
the section of Pedagogy in the Congress 
of Scientists at Nancy in 1886: ‘‘It 
may and it should do for the lunatic 
and for the child who is an incomplete 
being, all that is of a nature to correct 
the former and to develop the latter.” 
The potency of hypnotism as a moral 
influence in either a good or evil direc- 
tion is recognized by the Committee of 
the Academy, and its use for any mali- 
cious or corrupt purpose is emphatically 
condemned. At the same time it is 
maintained that abuse of this agent by 
the ignorant or malicious stands on no 
different ground before the law or pub- 
lic sentiment from the abuse of other 
agencies that are capable of benign ef- 
fects in the human economy. The same 
reasons that may be urged for attempts 
on the part of any authority to suppress 
the employment of hypnotism by com- 
petent persons would apply to thecom- 
mon methods employed in medicine, 
while they would apply with much 
greater force to the widespread and pro- 
miscuous traffic and indulgence in 
alcoholic liquors. 


———— 8 ф-—————— 


DIET AND WORK. 


FEW years ago Dr. Frankland, 
an eminent English chemist, made 
a very extended series of experiments 
for the purpose of determining the value 
of various articlesof food in sustaining 
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the strength during severe muscular 
effort. The following table prepared by 
him shows the amount of various arti- 
cles of food required to enable a man to 
raise his own weightto a height of 10,000 
feet, as in going up a mountain of that 
height, showing also the comparative 
cost of the severalclasses of food in Eng- 
land at the time of the observations: 


Price per lb. Oz. required, Cost, 


Cts. Сів. 
Oatmeal................ 5x 20.5 T 
Wheat Flour........... 8 20.0 TM 
Peameal................ 6M 21.4 9 
Bread ......... .... 4 81.5 9% 
Potatoes............... 2 81.1 10 
Rice... euer ie 8 21.5 11 
Cabbage................ 2 192.3 255 
Hard Boiled Eggs...... 13 35.3 30 
Milk (per quart)........ 10 128.3 3 
Lean Beef.............. 26 56.5 88 


*' The smallest quantity required for 
doing the work is of oatmeal, and atthe 
same time it is the cheapest in price, 5j 
cents per pound. We should require 
205 ounces, the total cost being 7 cents. 
But it is very closely run by wheat 
flour, which costs one-half cent more, 
and one-half ouzce more of it would be 
required. Potatoes are very low, but 
are expensive when you come to 
measure the work. Ten anda half 
cents’ worth is needed to do the work 
that is done by seven cents’ worth of 
oatmeal. The quantity of cabbage 
required is absolutely ridiculous. A 
man, to do the same work, would re~ 
quire to eat about a stone of cabbage, 
and who is sufficient for that? Of 
course, it must be understood that this 
table merely gives the theoretical quan- 
tities that would produce the force. It 
is obviously impossible to digest a stone 
(fourteen pounds) of cabbage, or five 
pounds of potatoes in addition to sub- 
sistence diet, nor would it be healthful 
to take large amounts of unbalanced 
food. Oatmeal and wheat flour have 
the advantage of being nearly balanced, 
and with the addition of milk it would 
be possible to live on either of them for 
long periods of hard work.” 
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THE RHEUMATISM RING. 


VERY ONE has heard of the rheu - 
matism ring, which you haveonly 
io buy and wear to feel the disappear- 
ance of your aches and pains. But per- 
haps everybody does not know that the 
trick of a ring cure for rheumatism is 
two thousand years old or more; was in- 
vented in fact by the Greeks or a people 
even older. We find instances of its 
use on record. 

Galen, born about 131 A. D., and 
noted for untiring research in matters 
affecting health,gave ear to the popular 
fancies of his day by recommending for 
certain difficulties a ring set with jasper, 
to be engraved with the figure of a man 
wearing about liis neck a bunch of herbs; 
and Marcellus, a physician of repute in 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, directed a 
patient afflicted with a pain in the side 
to wear a ring of pure gold, on which 
should be inscribed certain Greek letters. 
Ifthe pain were upon the right side 
the circlet should be worn on the left 
hand, and this prescription should 
always be carried out upon a Thursday 
at the decrease of the moon. 

It is to be presumed from the number 
of shops that sell this ‘‘ ring cure" that 
& good many people are inclined to try 
their luck at it. It certainly is profit- 
to sell a thing of composition metal for 
a dollar or more. 


M 
SELF-DOSING WITH DRUGS. 

The prevalence of the ‘‘grip” in 
Europe and America has stimulated the 
popular tendency to use remedies ad- 
vertised in the newspapers or presented 
by druggists. On this point tbe Lancet 
(London) comments: ‘With the recur- 
rence of influenza a word of warning 
against the possible dangers of self- 
medication becomes once more impera- 
tive. Many regard this affection as 
trivial and transitory, requiring little 
more treatment than merely remaining 
at home for twenty four hours or so; 
while they are prepared either to ignore 
medicine entirely, or to fly in reckless, 
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haphazard fashion to quinine, salicin, 
antipyrin, exalgin, or to any substance 
which may be widely advertised, either 
for tke reduction of fever or the relief of 
pain. Itcannot be too widely known 
that such a course is fraught with con- 
siderable dapger, not only from the possi- 
bility of serious, but insidious complica- 
tions being overlooked until the patient 
is perhaps moribund, but also from the 
fear lest any ofthe newer remedies 
should be employed in overdoses. The 
most casual reference to any work deal- 
ing with the synthetic compounds will 
show that, as a rule, they possess toxic 
properties, and this fact alone should 
cause those addicted to self-medication 
to pause before they act upon the as- 
sumption that statementsin an advertise- 
ment, or even in the columns of the 
daily press, convey the whole truth. It 
is true that certain drugs relieve pain 
and reduce temperature, but it is equally 
true that, unless thay are employed b 
persons who are properly informed, 
disastrous accidents will undoubtedly 
occur." We are of opinion that not only 
the large mortality in this country from 
epidemic influenza and resultant af- 
fections has been due mainly to the at- 
tempts of those suffering from them to 
doctor themselves. 


———— —1-0-9»—— ——— 
18 EPILEPSY AN INFECTIOUS DIS- 
EASE? 

Pierre Marie, who is connected with 
the Hospital Saint Antoine, Paris, ex- 
че the view (La Semaine Medicale, 

uly 13, 1892) that so-called idiopathic 
epilepsy is nearly always of infectious 
origin, not inherited, and thinks the 
fact that the attacks have often ceased 
after erysipelas, scarlet fever, and other 
infectious diseases, goes to prove the 
correctnessof hisview. He believes the 
treatment will come to be by the use 
of toxines of microbic origin or sub- 
stances which act similarly, in line, we 
may say, with Pasteur’s treatment of 
hydrophobia, etc. Now, we have the 
hypodermic injection of ‘‘ Cerebrine” 
(а preparation of animal nerve matter), 
recommended as a remedy for some 
epileptic causes, operating, we may вир- 
pose, as a tonic to prevent functional dis- 
turbances. What a vista this germ 
origin of disease is opening up! Butlet 
not the tractable reader suppose that it 
can ever supplant the necessity for ob- 
servance of ordinary health laws. By 
no means, 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


An Ohio Mound Examined.— 
The following account of a mound and its 
contents discovered in Ohio is given in the 
Popular Science News for February: ** The 
mound was oval in shape, with diameters 
of one hundred and ten feet and sixty feet. 
Its original height was apparently about ten 
feet, but from various causes has been re- 
duced to five feet. Its structure was more 
or less stratified, and consisted of success- 
ive layers of loam, sand and yellow clay. 
Several skeletons were found iu this mound, 
but, with one exception, they were almost 
entirely decomposed, and crumbled into 
dust on exposure to the air. The one 
which remained intact was that of a man 
over six feet in height, and the size of the 
bones showed him to have possessed su- 
perior strength. Near the head were found 
five teeth of a bear and two of a panther. 
These were all perforated and doubtless 
formed a necklace or armlet. On the right 
side of the skeleton was found a plate of 
copper measuring six by seven inches; on 
the left were several articles. consisting of 
two disks of copper joined together by a 
cylinder of the same metal, forming a sort 
of spool shaped body. These objects are 
very abundant in the mounds, and are con- 
sidered by Professor Putnam to have been 
used as ornaments and suspended from the 
ears by cords, traces of which occasionally 
still remain. A large number of shells was 
found near the skeleton. The other skele- 
tous found in the mound showed a remark- 
able diversity in the method of burial; the 
greater part of them were interred lying at 
length, some however were placed in a con- 
tracted position, the knees being bent up 
toward the chin. Two among them had 
evidently been burnt either before or after 
death. These different forms of sepulture 
may indicate burials at different ages or by 
different races, or more likely a difference 
in the rank of those buried; and tbe pres- 
ence of the charred human bones points 
strongly to the existence of sanguinary 
funeral rites, such as in some of our savage 
tribes of the present day necessitate the 
sacrifice of human beings to uccompany 
their chief on his journey to “the undis- 
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covered country.” The same mixture of 
buried and burnt bodies has been noticed 
in certain tunnels in Brittany. 

The explorers of this mound also dis- 
covered one of the so-called ‘altars’ of 
burnt clay which are frequently found in 
the mounds. It was rectangular in form 
with symmetrically rounded corners, and 
measured thirty by twenty-fourinches. In 
the centre was an oval depression, measur- 
ing eighteen by twelve inches and four 
inchesin depth. This depression contained 
ashes and fragments of human bones. Var- 
ious objects have been found upon these 
altars, but all bear marks of the action of 
fire, and were undoubtedly connected with 
religious or funeral] rites. Among the ob- 
jects found in the vicinity of the mound was 
the shoulder-blade of some large mammal- 
ian animal, more than six inches in Jength, 
and pierced with two holes, so that it could 
be suspended like the gorgets worn by the 
Indians of recent times. There were also 
found nearly a thousand small pearls, a 
plate of copper carefully wrapped in cloth, 
flint batchets, knives and arrowheads, and 
pieces of pottery. 

The Mound builders are apparently dis- 
tinct fromthe Indians,who occupied the con- 
tinent at the time of its discovery, though 
they may have flouriehed in comparatively 
modern times, perhaps not many years be- 
fore the coming of Columbus. Their civil- 
ization resembles in many respects that of 
the bronze age in Europe, but with the 
notable exception that native copper was 
the only metal used by them. This is found 
quite abundantly in North Ameríca, but the 
tin necessary to make bronzeonly occurs in 
smal] quantity, and in fact has only been 
discovered within a few years. The men of 
the bronze age in Europe seem to have been 
equally familiar with both metals from the 
time of their first appearance, and possessed 
the art of smelting them together into 
bronze. The American Mound-builders, on 
the contrary, were only acquainted with 
copper, and only knew how to hammer it 
out while cold, and were ignorant of the 
art of melting and casting. They seem to 
have been a somewhat settied race, carrying 
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on an imperfect system of agriculture, but 
extremely warlike, as their forts, battle- 
fields, and burial-places in the Obio Valley 
indicated. But whence they came, whither 
they disappeared, or what relation they bore 
to other races, both on the American and 
other continents, or the date at which they 
flourished in the great central valley of the 
United States are questions to which at pre- 
sent no satisfactory answer can be given.” 


The Stature ofthe Most Ancient 
Насен. —Нав the species of man increased 
or diminished in stature since it first ap- 
peared on this planet? Have his bones in- 
creased or diminished in solidity and 
weight? Have the relations in these re- 
respects between the two sexes always been 
88 they are now ?" 

These are some of the very interesting 
questions approached by Dr. J. Rahon ina 
recent paper in the Memoirs of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Paris, entitled, Recher- 
ches sur les Ossements Humains Anciens et 
Prehistoriques. 

His conclusions may be briefly stated. 
Comparing the earliest quaternary skele- 
tons found in Western Europe with 
those of the present population, the 
former belonged to what we sbould 
call medium-sized people, with an aver- 
age stature, in the males, of 1.63 me- 
tres. The tribes of neolithic times varied 
scarcely at all from this measurement, but 
the proto-historic nations, the Gauls, Franks, 
Burgundians, etc., ran the figures up to a 
mean 1.66 for the males; since their epoch it 
has been steadily, though slowly descend- 
ing, at least in France, until the average of 
the Parisian men of to-day is 1.62 metres. 

In all ages, the women have averaged 
about ten centimetres less in height than the 
men. The bones of both were rather heavier 
and more powerful in ancient times. 

Incidentally Dr. Rahon shows that the 
height of the men of Cro Magnon has been 
over-estimated; that of the man of Spy un- 
derestimated; that the Guanches of Teneriffe 
averaged but one centimetre above the 
French of to-day, and osteologically were 
very similar to the Cro Magnon people; and 
that from the most remote time the buman 
body has retained the same proportions.— 
Science. 
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Chinese Picture Writing.—Mr. 
Tyler in hia Anthropology writes very inter- 
estingly of this: 

‘Looking at the ordinary Chinese charac- 
ters on tea-chests or vases, one would hardly 
think they ever had to do with pictures of 
things. Butthere are fortunately preserved 
cerfain early Chinese characters known as 
the ‘‘ancient pictures," which show how 
what were at first distinctly formed sketches 
of objects came to be dashed off in a few 
Strokes of tlie rabbit's hair pencil, till they 
passed into the meaningless looking 
curious forms now in use. The Chinese 
did not stop short at making such 
pictures of objects, which goes but little 
way toward writing. The inventors of 
the present mode of Chinese writing wanted 
to represent the spoken sounds, but here 
they were putina difficulty by their lan- 
guage consisting of monosyllables, so that 
опе word has many different meanings. To 
meet this, they devised an ingenious plan 
of making compound characters, or **pic- 
tures and sounds,” in which one part gives 
the sound, while the other gives the sense. 
To give an idea of this, suppose it were 
agreed that the picture of a box should stand 
for the sound box. Ав, however, this sound 
has severa? meanings, some sign must be 
added to show which is intended Thus 
a key might be drawn beside it to show it 
ів a box to put things in, or a leaf if it is to 
mean the plant called box, ora hand if it 
is intended for a box on the ear, or a whip 
would show that it was to signify the box of 
a coach. This would be for us a clumsy 
proceeding, but it would be agreat advance 
beyond mere picture-writing, as it would 
make sure at once of the sound and the mean- 
ing. Thus in Chinese, the sound chow has 
various meanings, as ship, fluff, flickering, 
basin, loquacity. Therefore the character 
which represents a ship. chow, has characters 
placed after it when different meanings of 
chow are intended. A recognizable pair of 
feathers is placed by it to mean chow—fluff; 
the sign of fire makes it chow—flickering; 
the sign of water makes it chow—basin; and 
the character for speech is joined to it to 
make it chow—loquacity. These examples, 
though far from explaining the whole mys- 
tery of Chinese writing, give some idea of the 
principles of its sound characters and keys 
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or determinative signs, and show why a 
Chinaman has to waster such an immensely 
complicated set of characters in order to 
write hia own language. 

*"To have introduced such a method of 
writing was an effort of inventive genius in 
the ancient Chinese, which their modern 
descendants show their respect for by re- 
fusing to improve uponit. At thesametime 
it is not entirely through conservatism that 
they havenot taken to phonetic writing like 
that of the western nations, for this would; 
for instance, confuse the various kinds of 
chow which their present characters enable 
them to keep separate. But the Japanese, 
whose language was better suited than 
the Chinese for being written phonetically, 
actually made themselves a phonetic system 
out of the Chinese characters. Selecting 
certain of these, they cut them down into 
signs to express sounds. Thus a set of 
forty-seven such characters serve as the 
foundation of & system with which they 
write Japanese by sound more accurately 
than our writing conveys it." 


Whence the Etruscans ?— The 
classical world was divided on the subject 
of the original home of the Etruscans and 
the old dispute is continued by modern 
scholars. On the one side it is maintained 
that they were a Northern people who de- 
ascended into Italy from the mountains of the 
Tyrol, and in whom we may see the bronze- 
age inhabitants of the Swiss and Austrian 
Jakes. Etruscan monuments have been 
found in the Tyrol, and Mommsen appeals 
to the fact that the great cities of ancient 
Etruria were built inland as a proof that 
the Etruscans could not have reached Italy 
bysea. Onthe other hand, the prevalent 
view among the antiquaries of the classical 
worid wasthat they came from Asia Minor, 
Lydra more especially having been their 
primitive seat. This is also the view which 
seems to have gained most acceptance from 
the ethmologists of to.duy, chiefly in conse- 
quence of a discovery made seven years 
ago by two French scholars in the Island of 
Lemnos. Here a sepulchra] monument 
was found, on which the head and spear of 
a warrior were engraved, together with two 
inscriptions. The inscriptions proved to be 
Etruscan, though some of the words pre- 
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sented slightly different forms from those 
we haye been accustomed to meet with in 
the inscriptions of Etruria proper. It has, 
accordingly, been assumed tbat the monu- 
ment testifies to ар Etruscan- speaking pop- 
ulation in Lemnos in eatly days, and thus 
to the presence of an Etruscan people in 
ZEgean lands. The conclusion, however, 
does not necessarily follow, since the tomb- 
stone might have been erected to the mem- 
ory of some Etruscan pirate who had made 
his way to the ZEgean Sea. But it must be 
allowed that the dialectic character of the 
words of the inscription is in favor of the 
theory which regards it as really the me. 
morial of the Etruscan colony. Whether 
we shall ever know with certainty the origi- 
nal home of the Etruscan race is for the 
future to decide. Discoveries follow one 
upon the other so rapidly now-a-days that 
the question may already be upon the 
point of being answered. Who could have 
dreamed а few years ago that an Etruscan 
inscription would be brought to light in an 
island of the ®gean, or that one of the 
sacred books of Etruria would now be in 
our hands, written on linen by a scribe to 
whom Etruscan was a living tongue.—Fort- 
nightly Review. 


The Muhometan Fast Season.— 
Ramadan is the Mahometan Lent. At this 
time the Sultan always goes from the Gildiz 
palace in Pera across the great bridge of 
boats into his Turkish capital, Stamboul, to 
kiss the mantle of Mahomet. Ramadan is 
in the ninth lunar month of the Mahometan 
year, and during it the people are required 
both by law and the prophet to spend their 
days in fasting and prayer. From sunrise 
to sunset not a morsel of food and not a 
drop of liquid must pass their lips ; and the 
more conscientious of the people consider it 
a sin to swallow their saliva during this 
time. They must not smoke or take snuff, 
or use any means to stay their appetite; and 
even the use of perfumery is forbidden. 
The Mahometan who is a perpetual smoker 
misses his tobacco more than his food dur- 
ing the fasting, and even the poorest of the 
day laborers’, who, faint from working 
twelve hours on an empty stomach, having 
their dinner ready for them, watch tbe sun 
going down with a cigarette in their hands, 
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and will consume this before they begin to 
eat. The olive is considered to be five 
times more blessed than the water to break 
the fast with, and the dinner which follows 
„ the fast of Ramadan is always the best that 
the purse of the faster can procure. 
Ramadan is to all Mahometan countries a 
month of day fasting and night feasting. 
The people make up for their abstinence 
during the day by a grand carouse at night, 
and Stamboul during this period holds a 
nightly carnival. All the restaurants and 
cafes are lighted and the streets filled with 
revellers, who are making up for their pri- 
vations during the day. The wealthy sit 
up all night, receiving and returning calls 
and giving dinner parties, and after the 
evening services at the Mosque, the people 
go to the esplanade of the Suli Manich, the 
fashionable drive, where there is a dense 
crowd of promenaders. The bazaars are 
illuminated and the lemonade peddler and 
the sweetmest men are out in all their 
glory. The season which ends the great 
fast of Ramadan, and which might corre- 
spond to Easter, is called Bairam. This is a 
time of feasting and rejoicing that the 
months of fasting are over.—Cosmopolitan. 


Effect of Habits on the Mental 
Development of the Indian.—It is 
опе of the peculiarities of Indians, as of 
other savages where nutrition is sufficient 
to develop the bodies, that the infants and 
young children are lively, bright-eyed and 
cheerful. This state often lasts even up to 
puberty, but then a blasting blight seems to 
settle upon their men and women alike. 
The indulgence of the passion for revenge, 
the cruelties of a pagan religion, the inevi- 
table degeneracy, the result of superstitious 
fear, the subversion of all individual rights 
to the law of physical force send the be- 
nighted soul downward, as it descends step 
by step until the level of the brute is reached, 
but it is true that in the poorest and lowest 
specimen of the worm-feeding child of the 
desert, as of the most highly cultured. indi- 
vidual of the most advanced race, that no 
one ever remains stationary, and that the 
attributes which elevate one person are the 
very traits which must by some means be 
transferred to apother, even this low, lost, 
and degraded specimen of the desert, to ad- 
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mit of an advance on his part. What these 
are let scientists and moralists decide. The 
most watchful scrutiny of the brute may 
detect distinct signs of the development of 
intelligence, but of moral degeneracy he is 
incapable; but man may abandon himself to 
the base instincts of his nature, until he 
sinks to the semblance of a brute, and yet 
his offspring will during infancy and child- 
hood exhibit moral germs showing hia capa- 
bility of adaptation to the great heritage of 
which he has been robbed. 

It seems to be in the self-sacrifice of the 
mother-nature, the long travail and years of 
helpless dependence upon the loving mother 
care that the germ is ever and ever renewed. 
For in the women of the lowest race, loving 
kinduess, patience and long-suffering are 
notable traits. The real life of the Indian is 
given to skulking about in the woods witha 
nondescript foxy-looking cur, and by great 
cunning, and oftentimes by exertion of great 
persona] bravery, he secures wild game and 
fish, and traps for the furry creatures, 
whose hides when sold, supply his few 
wants; and in this life is to be found as much 
happiness as he is capable of. The hard 
work of the squaws is undoubtedly, except 
under conditions of great misfortune, a 
pleasure and a relief to their otherwise mo- 
notonous lives. What causes the bright- 
eyed, vivacious maid of from fourteen to 
sixteen years to present the sad, lack-luster 
face of the woman, wife, mother of a few 
years later is not so easy of explanation, un- 
less the lack of nutrition in the food eaten 
during the period when the most nutrition 
is demanded by the system, from the extra 
draw on the bodily mechanism during the 
period of maternity, explainsit. It is true 
that none escape the doom so clearly ex- 
pressed in the immobile features of dumb, 
crue] suffering. Or is it the old, ever-recur- 
ring question ‘‘ of the man eating, without 
working, what another produces, who must 
therefore go without "--''the trail of the 
serpent” here also—the great social evil of 
all times and all classes.— Popular Science 
News. 


Origin of Life.—An important meet- 
ing of the Victoria Institute, London, Eng- 
land, took place last month, when Mr. J. 
W. Slater, F. C. 8., Е. E. S., read a paper 
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in which he traced the difference between 
life and the physical forces, and reviewed 
all those experiments and arguments by 
which some had sought to prove that a key 
to the origin of life had been obtained. 
Contributions to the discussion of the ques- 
tion were made by Sir George Stokes, 
Bart., V. Р. В. S., who stated that Lord 
Kelvin's recently alluded to suggestion that 
the germs of life on this carth might bave 
come from the bursting of a remote star, 
was only intended by him to refer to the 
posslble transmission, from one part of the 
universe to another, of life germs; but that 
for the first origin of life itself we must all 
refer to God. Professor Lionel Beale, F. R. 
8., in supporting Mr. Slater’s views, says 
that an absolute line must be drawn be- 
tween the living and the non living. Living 
matter was distinguished from all other 
matter by a property, power, or agency, 
by which its elements were arranged, di- 
rected, and prepared to combine according 
to a prearranged plan for a definite pur- 
pose. There was no gradual transition 
from the non-living to the living. Life 
was 8 special position independent of 
and not in any way related to the 
physical forces, powers, or properties, 
and holding in the cosmos a remark- 
&ble and peculiar place. Professor Ber- 
nard, of Dublin, pointed ont that all evi- 
dence went to show that vital forces are 
unique and not comparable with any other 
forms of energy. Dr. Rue, Е. R. 8., con- 
tributed some valuable remarks, as also did 
Dr. Biddle, the Revs. R. Collies, M. A., J. 
H. Clarke, and W. A. Pippet. Dr. F. 
Warner, M. D., F. R. C. P., made several 
valuable remarks on the question, which 
was also spoken on by Dr. Shettle of 
Reading, Dr. Schofield, and others. Dr. 
Schofleld was very interesting. in those re- 
marks in which he pointed out what may 
be called the history of the controversy in 
regard to life and the physical forces, and 
in concluding he specially referred to the 
dictum of Professor Huxley, viz., “Life 
existed before organism and is its cause.” 
What that cause was the Christian philoso- 
. pher fully recognized. 


Is Our Litthe Toe Degenerating. 
—The thumb and the great toe of men are 
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two-jointed, while the other fingers and 
toes are three-jointed. But it has been ob- 
served in the examination of skeletons that 
the little toe is occasionally two-jointed, the 
middle and terminal phalanges having been» 
so united that they can bardly be distin- 
guished. This variation occurs in about 
thirty-six per cent. of the cases, and usually 
affects both feet alike, but appears rather 
more frequently in women than in men. 
Pressure of the shoes has been assigned as a 
cause of it, but it has been observed in 
children under seven years of age, and even 
in embyros as often as in adults, and in 
circles where tightly fitting shoes are not 
worn. Dr. Pfitzner, who has made a 
special study of the subject has come tothe 
conclusion that the little toe is in process of 
degeneration, and that without its being 
possible to show thatit is suffering an adap- 
tation to any external mechanically oper- 
ating influence. Corresponding to this, cer- 
tain processes of reduction are going on in 
the muscular apparatus. The whole phe- 
nomenon is of interest, because we are wit- 
nessing its beginning and can certainly pre- 
dict its outcome in the final reduction ofthe 
little toe to two joints.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


Myth of the “Golden Apples.” 
—A paper wasread by Dr. Phene, Architect, 
on “Golden Apples,” at (Ле last meeting of 
the British Archeological Association. 
Nearly twenty years ago Dr. Phene had 
visited different localities in which legends 
of a python were associated with golden 
apples, to elucidate, if possible, these myths. 
He succeeded in findiog curious varieties 
of origina] forms of pomaceous fruits, not 
indigenous to the localities, but of Oriental 
origin. These he made known, and as the 
botanical evidence pointed to Persia andthe 
traditions to India, he determined to prose- 
cute his inquiries in the East. As result he 
obtained information in which the pear- 
shaped fruit of Rama was found to be the 
same in form and indentation with the ob- 
jects held by the priests of Asshur, and on 
the apple-like espalier formed trees of Nine- 
veh. Не produced examples by photo- 
graphs of this shaped fruit being offered to 
the Hindu deities, of their eating it, of its 
form on the thyrsus, on altars at Pompeii, 
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etc. The tree was also traced, through geo- 
logical and historical writers, to Western 
Europe and into the districts of the well- 
known classical myths. These myths, 
legends and apples in every case led into the 
the orchard and cider districts of Gaul and 
and Britain, and there were found with 
them in the West the names of places and 
peoples identical with those named by 
Herodotus and others as the possessors of 
trees in Thrace and India. A direct line of 
route bearing the same names in consider- 
&ble number was shown from India to 


Britain of several different tribes or peoples’ 
who in almost every case were found to be 
located side by side with each other and to 
have the same customs, worship and habits. 
Many points indicated their association with 
dolmens, and it was pointed out that the 
dolmen districts in particularabounded with 
these traditions, and were almost always in 
apple and cider localities. Hence it was 
inferred that these immigrants were the 
builders of the dolmens and the introducers 
of the apple and pythonic traditions in 
Western Europe. 


NEW YORK. 
June, 1893. 


TOO BROAD. 

"If the wire-drawing of specialists 
and the jargon of craniology be per- 
mitted to come into court, every assassin 
will escape. To allow the plea of irre- 
sponsiblity is practically to inform Cain 
that the more atrocious, fantastic and 
horrible behis crime, the more certain 
will physicians and physiologists come 
to his rescue and keep him clear of the 
scaffold." 

Thus writes a lady who has been well 
known to the world as the author of 
novels of a highly sensational character. 
Latterly she has shown a penchant for 
attacking some of the more salient in- 
consistencies of modern social life, and 
if her pen seems at times dipped in gall 
there is certainly enough of occasion in 
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some lines for her acrid objurgations. 

The wholesale manner of her attack 
upon anthropologists, however, must 
be regarded as unworthy of a competent 
knowledge of cerebral physiology, es- 
pecially on the side of phrenological 
predications. The later views of those 
specialists who study criminals do not 
admit of so extravagent a characteriza- 
tion. At the late anthropological meeting 
at Brussels the responsibility of society 
for the making of criminals was very 
clearly enunciated, but at the same time 
it was as clearly declared that to the indi- 
vidual blamein the majority of instances 
must beattributed for not exercising that 
ordinary care and judgment that society 
has a right to expect. 

A clear understanding of what the 
writer quoted is pleased to term ‘е 
jargon of craniology,” demonstrates 
the nature of human responsibility as 
no system of ethics or metaphysics can, 
and itis beyond question that with the 
aid of this same ‘‘jargon” the earnest 
social reformer can apply the principles 
of moral education with assurance of 
good results. 

Great criminals do not escape the 
penalty of their acts so much because of 
the interference of the medico-legal 
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specialist, as because of the conflict of 
testimony, the adroit sophistry of law- 
yers, and the growing indisposition of 
juries to convict of murder. We need not 
say how much political partisanship has 
to do with the ruling of court in this 
country to-day as that in some cases has 
been notorious. What is wanted in the 
management of criminal affairs is more 
scientific knowledge and less ignorant, 
mawkish sentiment; this only will confer 
an intelligent idea of the positiveneeds of 
society, and enable its guardians to 
supply them. 


+o 
THEY WOULD BE WELCOME. 

A good deal of the wonder business is 
done by some of the newspapers in the 
West. Occasionally under the head- 
ing of ‘‘special correspondence " a Cin- 
cinnati Omaha, or St. Louis paper 
will publish a wild detail of incident in 
the name of science that makes the eyes 
of the sensation hunter gleam with de- 
light. Such things, too, are eagerly co- 
pied by the press in all partsof the coun- 
try, and so go the rounds filling the 
brains of thecredulous with fake absurd- 
ities. Sometimes there is a genuine 
basis of truth and fact in the news- 
paper's statements, but upon it he builds 
such a mush of extravagant invention 
that the reader who knows what is true 
in the case condemns the whole as a piece 
of insolent fraud. One of the editors of 
a well known St. Louis newspaper seems 
to have a remarkably large and sen- 
sitive development of the wonder facul- 
ty, so often does he admit communica- 
tions of a marvelous purport. Some- 
times he does so in good faith, we are 
disposed to believe, thinking that the 
statements are trustworthy. Very likely 
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this was the case when, not long since, 
he published an item, interesting enough 
in its way, about a '' girl phrenologist " 
who had examined the head of a man 
well known in St. Louis, and performed 
the service well. It was added that 
* women are going in for the study of 
it much the same as they are for medi- 
cine and the law," and that ‘‘there isa 
college of phrenology in New York city 
crowded with female students. Atthe 
last graduating day 49 women received 
diplomas," etc. 

We should be glad to confirm this 
statement, Mr. St. Louis journalist, but 
the fact is you are about forty too many 
in your figures. Women are as well 
adapted to the phrenological profession 
8s they are to the medical,and they can 
do better inthe former financially, be- 
cause there is far less competition. Be- 
sides, as an occupation it just as natur- 
ally belongs to one sex as to the other. 
The musculine human can not claim a 
corner on the privilege of studying heads 
and faces. In point of fact the same 
qualifications that make women good 
teachers tend to constitute them good 
judges of character and competent to ad- 
vise with regard to training and develop- 
ment. Letthe women takeup practical 
phrenology; there is room in the Insti- 
tute for all that will come, and they will 
be welcome because their interest in the 
study of human nature is usually at- 
tended with the zeal of enthusiasm. 

~ - 

THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

The opening of the Exposition at Chi- 
cago on the first day of May, in accord- 
ance with announcement, was a decided 
success. In spite of the rain and other 
unpleasant features of a very inclement 
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day, an immense throng represent. 
ing many nations witnessed the cere- 
monies of the opening, and a degree of 
enthusiasm rarely exhibted 
terized the occasion. President Cleve- 
land with several members of the Cabi- 
net, members of the foreign legations, 
and many National and State officials 
were present. It is said that the attend- 
ance numbered upward of 350,000 on 
this first day. Certainly in itself a re- 
markable indication of Chicago senti- 
ment, and probably surpassing the as- 
semblage on any previous occasion of a 
like character. At twenty minutes 
after twelve o'clock Mr. Cleveland 
touched an electric button that set in 
motion the machinery in the colossal 
building devoted to the display of me- 
chanical inventions, and the great Fair 
was opened to the world. The Presi- 
dent's address was short and to the 
point, closing thus: 

* Let us hold fast to the meaning that 
underlies this ceremony and let us not 
lose the impressiveness of this moment. 
As by a touch the machinery that gives 
life to this vast Exposition is now set in 
motion, so at the same instant let our 
hopes and aspirations awaken forces 
which in all time to come shall influ- 
ence the welfare, the dignity and the 
freedom of mankind.” 

Mr. Davis, the general manager of the 
Exposition, reviewed the work that had 
been done and the objects involved— 
stating that the number of exhibits now 
in place number 40,000, while they will 
exceed 60,000 when everything is in 
place. ‘‘ By the foreign countries rep- 
resented over $6,000,000 have been ap- 
propriated for purposes of exhibition. 
“The great nations of Europe," he said, 
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“ and their dependencies, are all repre- 
sented upon these grounds. The gov- 
ernment of Asia and of África, and the 
republics of the western hemisphere, 
with but few exceptions, are here repre- 
sented.” A fitting tribute was paid to 
the women of America, ‘who have 
afforded such prompt, spontaneous and 
enthusiastic co-operation." With so 
auspicious an opening it is to be hoped 
that nothing of a serious character will 
occur to mar the prospect of a brilliant 
success. 


c 


THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. 


The multiplying evidence of the com- 
munication of mind with mind that dis- 
penses with the ordinary modes of com- 
munication are accepted by most obser- 
vers as demonstrating a fact of nature. 
Some are bold enough to attempt an ex- 
planation of the process, and it must be 
admitted that one or more theories have 
been advanced that have much of the 
character of probability. The late Ser- 
geant Cox, at one time President of the 
Psychological Society of Great Britain, 
ventured a theory that appears rational. 
He was of opinion that: 

When any mental act is done, the f- 
bres of the brain areset in motion,and of 
these motions the conscious self takes 
cognizance. The psychological conclu- 
sion from this physiological fact will be 
atonce apparent. An idea or thought 
in my mind is attended with certain 
molecular movements of certain fibres 
in my brain. The motion of these fibres 
in my brain is communicated by ether 
waves to the corresponding fibres in 
your brain, setting up in them a similar 
motion precisely a8 an instrument that 
is played upon evokes the same tones 
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from an instrument containg similar 
musical elements. The movements in 
one brain impart to another brain, ina 
state of susceptibility, identical impres- 
sions, and as a consequence the two 
brains think and feel in a similar direc- 
tion and may if there be great similarity 
of organization, think and feel alike. 

Admit the idea of an etheric fluid or 
substance pervading space on which 
brain motive may act, just as the 
vibrations of the telephone diaphragm 
act upon the wire that connects the 
transmitter and receiver, and Sargeant 
Cox's explanation is by по means 
strained. Does it not seem likely that 
in such a theory we have a leading clue 
to the final resolution of much that is 
obscure in mental phenomena? 


Ф 


MIND EQUALITY. 


To Mr. Beahm, of Virginia, who asks 
the following questions : 

First—A re all minds, abstractly, equal 
in capacity and number of faculties and 
differ only in power of manifestation by 
virtue of differently developed instru. 
ments ? 

Second—Does the mind of a pig differ 
from the mind of a Webster in kind, or 
degree ? 

First— We would say, abstractly, 
human mind isalikeand isclear, strong 
and availableaccording totheinstrument 
through which it works. The sense of 
justice or rightness is the same in quality 
but different in degree according to the 
endowment. Truth in logic or science 
is the same in quality but differs in de- 
gree. 

Second— Pigs must be compared with 
pigs. І вее no reason why the mental- 
ity of Webster should be environed with 
bristles, pork and piggish aspirations. 
Pig mind and body are adapted to be 
just pig, no more, no less! Horses, 
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dogs, pigs, birds and elephants are 
trained by men to obey certain com- 
mands, but they do not train each other 
in the new knowledge. 

I remember a certain Virginia farmer 
who had a drove of hogs which, like 
those of his neighbors, ran in the public 
road, and they were fed .at their respec- 
tive homes. This farmer taught his 
swine to come at a call which would 
send every other hog differently edu- 
cated away as fast as their legs could 
carry them. 

His call was ‘‘ Whe—e there, whee, 
stuboy ! stuboy !" His hogs would lift 
their heads and come to him, all the 
others would put back their ears and 
run from him for dear life, as if a dog 
were afterthem. Their classical culture 
made the difference. 

Another man of whom we know 
whistles for his hogs just as others do 
for dogs; in fact mere pounding on a 
fence, if followed by feed, would call 
the educated and scare the uneducated. 
Alimentiveness is the special faculty of 
*' educability " in pigs as it is in many 
animals. 


WHERE THE Wrona Les.—‘' Doc- 
tor," said the patient, ‘‘ I believe there's 
something wrong with wy stomach.” 

* Not a bit of it," replied the doctor 
promptly. ‘‘God made your stomach 
and he knows how to make them. 
There’s something wrong with the stuff 
you put in it, may be, and something 
wrong in the way you stuff it in and 
stamp it down, but your stomach is all 
right.” And immediately the patient dis- 
charged him. 


Rum’s Offence.—From the late report of 
the Board of Police Justices of New 
York, it is found that during 1892 there 
were 88,711 cases brought before the 
police courts. An examination of them 
shows that fully seventy-five per cent. 
of the offenders owed their arrest to in- 
dulgence in intoxicants.—Still another 
demonstration of the liquor evil. 
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Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect ua to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways torite your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN МОТ UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage ts pre- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persona who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepatd envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly to the Editor will receive his early attention. 


a AD eS LS 


NzBvousNzss— T. J, B.—Your sensations 
described as ‘numb, creeping, crawling 
sensstions that have annoyed me for several 
years” need not cause the dread of paraly- 
sis. They are probably due to faults of 
digestioa. You probably use articles in 
your diet that are disturbing. Modify the 
habit of drinking strong coffee, and if you 
use tobacco wind up from it. Get abundant 
sleep. The habit of going to bed late asa 
rule becomes in time a serious drain on the 
nerve centres—especially in the case of an 
active man like you. ‘‘Early to bed” is an 
important precept to the nervo-sanguine 
constitution. Seven hours in bed after 
10 P. M. are worth much more than eight 
after 12 P. M., since the nerves become over. 
strained by the unnatural night activities. 


Gray Evzs—L. M.—Tbe pure gray eye 
of which you speak is exceedingly rare and 
if with large irids and fine dark lashes the 
effect on the facial expression is very 
striking. Usually fine gray eyes—those 
that are full, wide open and steady — are 
associated with an ample forehead and 
brown hair, the temperament being of the 
mental-motive type. We should not care 
to speak positively of the case you describe 
unless we had in view the general organi- 
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zation, but are inclined to consider such 
eyes as accompanied with a high quality 
of nerve fibre, sensitiveness, quick percep- 
tion, ready judgment, and much natural 
regard fot the ideal in art. There is 
probably an earnest self assertion in 
manner and speech that impresses one with 
the sincerity of the soul behind the eyes, 
and the expectation, too, of their owner that 
all the world will be true to its promises. 
We shall be pleased, L. M., to have your 
cheque for that five hundred dollars that 
you во magnanimously proffer for an inter- 
pretation of the eyes that have stolen you 
heart. 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH оғ GIRLS’ AND 
Boys’ Heans.—C. J.—Thera are variations 
in the growth of tbe heads of both sexes 
that are noticeable in early life, but it would 
appear that sexhood is not fairly stamped 
upon the head until the age of twelve or 
more, when the period of puberty has come. 
Observation has shown for instance that in 
proportion to their general stature the heads 
of boys under fourteen years is larger than 
those of girls of the same age. But after 
fifteen the heads of girls in proportion to 
their stature show a gradual increasing 
гайо of length which continues until the 
full maturity of womanhood. 


Two Sisters, But DirFERENT.—QUESTION. 
—Mr. Nelson Sizer—Sir: I have employed 
in my family two sisters at different times 
in cases of sickness, and they are very 
different in character and manner. The 
elder is full of ambition and energy. She 
rises with a jump and spring, every door 
shuts with a slam. She is overbearing and 
disposed to have her own way in every- 
thing, but is good help in the main. The 
younger is the exact opposite, is quiet and 
still, and equal in energy to the other, will 
rise in the morning without the least noise, 
shuts the room door without any? noise, 
and will work so easy and accomplish as 
much, if not more, than the other with all 
her excess of exertion, and enjoys the Jove 
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and admiration of all who know her, al- 
though possessing not half the physical 
power ofthe elder. Now please tell me if 
it is the head or the heart that is different. 
Yours truly, A. B. 


ANawER.—One of these girls probably re- 
sembles the father and the other the mother. 
A man and his wife are sometimes as unlike 
as a file and а burnishing iron—both made 
of steel, but one having a file surface cut on 
it, the other being polished. If one inherits 
the file spirit and the other the burnisher 
spirit they will not feel or act alike. One 
of the girle probably has a large combative- 
ness, moderate secretivencas and a raspy 
temperament. The other is more equable in 
temperament and in the organization of the 
faculties. Another idea may account for it. 
The mother of the girls may have been dis- 
pleased about her situation in the first case, 
and have felt and manifested energy, force 
and racket. In the case of the other the 
child might have been desired, and there- 
fore welcome, and the mother's mind ina 
quiet, amiable aud smooth condition, and 
thusthe two girls received the stamp of 
manner and disposition referred to. 


—- +o Pee es 


PERSONAL. 


OnprrvaRy.— The many friends of Prof. 
Nelson Sizer will learn with sympathetic 
interest that his most estimable wife 
reached the end of her long earthly career 
of usefulness and devotion on the 20th of 
last March. Her death terminated a period 
of physical suffering which she had borne 
with extraordinary patience for more than 
thirty years, The last six months she was 
confined to her bed, and for three years she 
had scarcely been able to leave the house. 
Yet until the last her mind was wonderfully 
clear. She also manifested her usual 
solicitude for the comfort of her family, 
and continued to show a lively interest 
in current events until within a few days of 
her decease. 

Her maiden name was Sarah Hale Rem- 
ington, and she was bornin Vermont, Jan- 
uary 24, 1813. On March 12, 1843, she 
was married to Prof. Sizer, who had care- 
fully observed the principles of phrenology 
in his selection, and her daily life in every 
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hour of duty is believed to have demon- 
strated the wisdom of the choice. The 
celebration of their golden wedding, which 
she survived only eight days, is said to 
have presented a most pathetic scene. 

Ia many respects her character was re- 
markable. For sixty years she had been a 
faithful member of the Baptist church. 
Her self-poise, endurance, memory, and 
judgment were phenomenal, and it is said 
by her intimate friends that she was never 
known to warp the truth or neglect the 
most trivial obligation. Asa wife she was 
loving and self-sacrificing. Asa mother, a 
step mother, and a mother-in-law, her life 
was also singularly harmonious and free 
from evena ripple of discord or unpleasant- 
ness. 

Many beautiful tributes have been paid to 
her memory by persons associated with her 
in various capacities. The maternal instinct 
was one of her dominant traits, and it was 
supplemented by an extremely thoughtful 
and far seeing type of intellect. Of these 
who profited by her generous counsel, there 
have been many orphans, who in their 
prosperity to-day, gratefully attribute their 
happiness to her motherly interest. 

Thus, while her course was not marked 
by active participation in public affairs, or 
characterized by atartling deeds of force, 
her influence was none the less potent. In 
her long years of noble example and quiet 
ministry to those around her, she laid the 
foundations of a monument as much more 
lasting than marble as the moral Jaw is 
superior to the world of sense. Though 
silent, the waves of her sympathy still flow 
on; for though her own heart no longer 
beats, its throbs of affection havequickened 
other pulses which now in turn transmit the 
message to those who will carry it down 
the ages. | 


Егрев FREDERICK W. Evans, for many 
years the head of the Shaker community at 
Mount Lebanon, N. Y., died not long since 
at the age of eighty-five. He had been for 
half a century or more an earnest worker 
for Shakerism and social reforms in general. 
With voice and pen he was ever assiduously 
active forthe good of his fellowsevery where. 
About sixty years ago he adopted vegeta- 
rianism, and from that time enjoyed good 
health uninterruptedly. We remember his 
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saying to us, a few years ago, when on his 
way to take ship for a trip to Europe, “І 
have not tasted any flesh stuff for fifty-six 
years.” Such a man as Elder Evans is an 
honor to any society and generation. 


Dr. P. T. Powktr in an address before 
the State Eclectic Medical Society of G: or- 
gia, refers to the u-efulness of a knowledge 
of the phrenological system in diagnosis 
and therapeutics in very earnest terms. 
Having made the system a matter of cure- 
ful study he commends it to his medical 
brethren, in terms that are direct and 
forcible. He thinks that no physician can 
afford to overlook phrenology, as it is an 
element of the best success in medicine. 

Ф —— 


WISDOM. 


Tue diamond has the most sparkle, but 
window glass does the more good. 


Mosr people are wiiling to do away with 
vices—of other people. 


Yov can not dream yourself into a charac- 
ter; yu must hammer and forge yourself 
one.—4. A. Froude. 


Ler us not love those things much which 
we are not aure to live long to love, nor to 
have long if we should.—/uller. 


Tuink for yourself, then you will be sure 
to understand the matter. 


1 wave often wondered how every man 
loves himself more than all the rest of men, 
yet sets less value on his own opinion of 
himself than on the opinion of others.— 
Apollodorus, в.о. 104. 


Dr. Јонхвох wisely said: “ Не who waits 
to do a great deal of good at once, will 
never do anything." 

A ОніхЕѕЕ Provers.—A druggist who 
buys and sells drugs should have two eyes, 
a physician who gives drugs to patients 
should have one eye, anda patient who 
takes oe should ve blind. 


A RIDDLE. 


He passed thro’ the forest and left no sigu, 
On the deep white snow no mark or stain; 

He entered the town and tried my door, 
And gently knocked on my window pane, 


I гове to greet him but he was gone. 
His farewell waved from every tree; 

Like a shadow of night my guest had flown 
To another land across the sea. — 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send-us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of booka issuing from the press, and we 
invite’publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way ta 
mental and physiological science. We can чаш 
supply any of those noticed. 
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Тнк? Macazing oF Porrry. A Quarterly 
Review. Illustrated. Charles Wells 
Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The April number of this enterprising 
periodical contains over a hundred pages 
of miscellaneous poetry interspersed with 
biographical sketches which are of more 
than ordinary interest. There are also 
about eighteen portraits of the authors 
whose writings are given, which, thanks to 
the modern engraver's skill, the tastes of 
the editor and the intellectual faces of the 
subjects, render tbe publication doubly 
attractive, and add greatly to its value and 
usefulness. 


Tuk INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL ANNUAL AND 
PRAOTITIONERS' INDEX, 1893. (ELEVENTH 
Year). New York: E. B. Treat, 5 Cooper 
Union. Svo. pp. 626. Price $2 ‚70. 
The continued issue of this annual for 

eleven ycars intimates a certain interest in 

it by the medical profession. The new 

volume now under notice seems to us an im- 

provement in many respects upon previous 

issues. It is larger, yet its matter has that 
quality of condensation which the busy 
medico likes, and with the condensation 
there is a direct practical application of 
therupeutics that is sought for by the 
true doctor. А glance over the list of 
editors and contributors must suffice the 
examiner who seeks “authority” for what 
the volume contains, and is solicitous about 
the freshness of the information given. 

Noting the bulky character of the ** Annual " 

—over 600 pages—and the small type em- 

ployed, it must be said that the publisher 

bas not aimed at covering a large number 
of pages with a moderate amount of matter, 
but has been liberal in both,respects, so 
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that a purchaser finds himself the owner of 
a pretty respectable dictionary of medicine 
at a very low cost. The writer of this 
notice, speaking from the point of view of 
his own specialty, diseases of the nose and 
throat, recognizes the value of the infor- 
mation given in that line, and its decided 
keeping with recent advance in that depart- 
ment of medicine and surgery, and if he 
may venture an opinion regarding a field 
other than his own, the article on ‘Intestinal 
Surgery” alone should be worth to any 
practitioner all that is charged for the vol- 
ume. Other articles might be mentioned 
in the same vein. Numerous illustrations 
accompany the text, some colored to in- 
dicate approximately the natural appear- 
ance of diseased organs. 


IN HEaLTrTH. Tare RELATION or THE SEXES. 
By Dr. A. J, INGERsoLL. Witn Portrait 
OF AUTHOR. 12mo: cloth: pp. 249. LEE 
& Sarrar, publishers, Boston. 


Dr. Ingersoll’s work relates to the influ- 
ence of the spiritual life over the physical, 


more especially in sexual troubles and the 
special diseases of women. The author hag 
been a practicing physician for many years, 
and gives views which he has applied in 
his practice with eminent success. He 
claims, with a good show of reason, that 
troubles of this character are curable, if 
patients are willing to commit their entire 
being to God, with a full faith that He is 
able to keep them from disease and sin. 
The work is written in very plain and direct 
language, with an earnest desire to help 
humanity. Of course many ‘“‘ practical” 

hysicians would object to the claims of this 

estoramong doctors, andimpute them toa 
religious enthusiasm, but we fec] assured 
that he has written a worthy and useful book, 
well suited to this day of sexual confusions. 


PEBBLES FROM THE РАТН or a Pirarim. By 
HazuigT B. Навтімов. 16mo. рр. 319. 
Boston: H. L. Навтімаз. i 


A collection of stories and sketches illus- 
trative of the prayerful Christian life. They 


are facts, not fancies, the author says, writ- 
ten with the purpose ‘Чо embellish nothing 
and to invent nothing, but simply to repre- 
sent facts as they actually occurred in the 
gone-by years.” The style is homely and 
direct as of one relating to a group of 
friends experiences that have occurred by 
the way, and whose nature has enlisted 
his deep interest. As a whole these ‘‘peb- 
bles” form a worthy contribution to the 
evidences that are marshalled in support of 
that devotional life which ia becoming to 
the avowed disciple of Christ. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The Century for May devotes a number of its 
frst pages to the World's Fair. The first writer 
is Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, who says some 
very interesting things and gives much valuable 
advice to those who intend to visit the great ex- 
hibition, Her article is illustrated by ten engrav- 
ings of special merit. The second number is 
descriptive of the * Decorative Painting” at the 
Fair, by W. Lewis Fraser, and is also illustrated. 
The series entitled **Sweet Bells Out of Tune" 
is concluded, also “ Ап Embassy to Provence." 
“Josepb Bonaparte in Bordentown,” by F. Marion 
Crawford. is well written, and “ Leaves from the 
Autobiography of Salvini," the third of a series, 
will be found exceptionally entertaining and 
instructive. 


lHurper's Magazine for May willawaken mem- 
ories in the minds of old New Yorkers by the 
frontispiece which is entitled:“ Along the Canal in 
Old Manhattan.” This isan illustration for '* The 
Evolution of New York," drawn by Howard Pyle, 
aud engraved by F. D. King. Thomas A. Janvier 
furnishes the first part of two articles on "The 
Evolution of New York" with four illustrations 
and six maps. Candace Wheeler has ап article 
called “А Dream City," copiously illustrated. 
Charles Eliot Norton writes of James Russell 
Lowell with a portrait from a photograph by 
Mrs. Cameron, Isle of Wight. The other features 
are of unusual interest and value. 


Of the striking features in the Popular Science 
Monthly for May, the pictures claim first atten- 
Чоо. The number opens witb a charming account 
of "Japanese Home Life," by Dr. W. Delano 
Bastlake, which has many characteristic illustra- 
tions. There is also & description of “The 
Oswego State Normal School," by Prof. William 
M. Aber. Prof. B. D. Halsted contributes an 
illustrated article on the practical subject^Decay 
in the Apple Barrel," and Prof. G. F. Wright 
defends his recent book in an article under the 
title ‘*Evidences of Glacial Man in Ohio," also 
with many illustrations. "Tbe Revival of Witch- 
craft,” by Ernest Hart, will interest students of 
occultism. The able argument by Herbert 
Spencer on “The Inadequacy of Natural Selec- 
tion" is continued in this number. Prof. Wesley 
Mills advocates the “Cultivation of Humane 
Ideas and Feelings.” Other articles are, Dietary 
for the Sick,” by Sir Dyce Duckworth; “A 
Tribute of the French Academy to American 
Geological Exploration;" and a sketch, with 
portrait, of Prof. Samuel Wm. Johnson. 


The Sanitarian for May contains several good 
things, especially an article on the importance of 
“Daylight in the Dwelling IIouse," by John Brett, 
A. R. A. This will also prove of value to artists 
as well as hygienists. 35 cents a copy. 


Medico-Legal Journal--March. Has voluminous 
articles on Railway Surgery, and the psychologi- 
cal relations of certain medico-legal questions, — 
Clark Bell, Publisher, New York, 


Treasury of Religious Thought—May number 
received. E. B. Treat. New York. 


American Medical Journal —E. Yonnkin, M. D., 
Editor. St. Louis, Mo. 


Harper's Bazar—Weekly. devoted to social and 
conventional affairs. Illustrated. New York. 


Literary Digest —Weekly. Later numbers show 
Improvement, with fuller variety of compilation. 
Funk & Wagnalls. New York. 


Quarterly Jownal of Incbricty—Keeps on ita 
way, progressive and militant, for reform in 
social customs that degrade and corrupt the 
human organism.. A practical view of the treat- 
ment of alcoholic inebriety is given by Dr. L. D. 
Mason, in tbe number for April. r. T. D. 
Crothers, Editor. Hartford, Ct. 


C. F. Меша, 
President. 


NELSON SIZER, 
Vice-President. 


H. В. DRAYTON, 
Secretary. 


ALBERT TURNER, 
Treas. and Bus. Manager. 


FOWLER © WELLS CO. -- 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS СО. was incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prose- 
cution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of FOWLER & WELLS. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay- 


able to the order of 


The Subscription Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE oF HEALTH із $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.65 when premiums of- 
fered are sent to subscribers. 

Money ‘when sent by mail, should be in the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
АП Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do го. 

Bliver or other coin should not be sent by mail, 
as it is almost sure to wear a hole ín the envelope 
and be lost. 

Postage-Stam ps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar, The larger stampa are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets ; that із, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by 
giving the old as well as the new address, but not 
without thís information. Notice should be re. 
ceived the first of the preceding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 
should tnclose stamp for return postage, and be 
sure and give name and full address every time you 
write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler Ф 
Wells Co., and not to ang person connedted with 
the office. In this way only can prompt and careful 
attention be secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be 
ordered from this office at Publishers! prices, 


Agents Wanted for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournnaL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our premium List, giving complete descrip 
tions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, sent 
on application. 

Our Desoriptive Catalogues or our new List 
of ** Books for Women " will be sent to any address 
эп receipt of stamps for postage. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


$100 WATCH FOR $80. Waltham 
Repeaters Sold to Subscribers only.— 


Are you familiar with the term “repeater " when 
applied toa watch? The “repeater” is a watch 
of the very highest grade, and one that strikes 
the time of day. 
any emergency, merely press the spring and the 
watch strikes the hour. The best ‘ repeaters” 
ever made are those produced by the Waltham 
Company. This great concern will not make any 
more of these watches for years to come. The 
demand for them has always been light, because 
the expense of buying one has always been во 
very great. The purchase of a “repeater” in 
the past meant an outlay of from $200 to $500. 
The Waltham ‘repeater’ is a full.jeweled 
watch with nickel works. The watch is adjusted 


to heat and cold, possesses an improved patent 
safety pinion, a patent micrometer regulator (во 


In the dark, in a crowd, or in 


simple that any one can use it), and a striking 
apparatus consisting of two silver-toned bells 
which strike the exact time within flve minutes 
whenever & spring outside the watch is touched. 

The case of the watch is worthy of the works. 
It is 14-carat gold-fliled hunting case, with the 


ring, joint plugs, striking spring, and all the parts 
subjected to constant wear of solid gold. 

The list price of these “repeaters ` has been 
brought down to $100, a very reasonable sum for 
the article offered, but the amount is still large 
for many who realiy need them. 

But we have secured one hundred of them for our 
subscribers, and wili sel! them for $80 each. The 
watches will not be ready for delivery until June 
15, but such persons as want to purchase at the 
price named can send on their names for registra. 
tion, and when the watches are ready they will 
be notified and can send the money and get the 
"repeater." As soon as one hundred have so 
registered no further orders will be taken. These 
watches cannot be bought through any jewelry 
store except in rare cases, and then they cost at 
least double what we ask. Address, FOWLER, 
WELLS & Co., No. 27 E. Twenty-first street., City. 
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An All-Knowing Book Clerk.—A few 
months ago, writes E. W. Bok, an elderly man of 
distinguished appearance walked into a Washing- 
ton bookstore and inquired of the lady clerk who 
advanced to wait upon bim whether she had any 
copies of Marion Crawford's latest book in stock. 

“ We have ‘ Don Orsino,'* said the clerk, “That 
is the latest book she has written." 

" She?” repeated the buyer. ** Then the author 
isa 'she?" 

“Oh, yes," sald the girl glibly. 
girl's name,” 

“ Ah!” replied the man, аза quiet smile stole 
over his face. ‘‘What does the ‘ F.’ stand for in 
the name?" 

* Fannie," unhesltatingly anawered the clerk. 

** Well," said the gentleman, “suppose you send 
me six copies of * Don Orsino.’ Here ів my name 
and address,” 

The buyer had scarcely left the store when the 
proprietor came up to his clerk and said : 

" What did the general want, Jennie? Some of 
his son's books ?” 7 

"His son's books? 
Jennle. 

“ Why, Marlon Crawford you know. Crawford 
marrled his daughter. Let me see the card." 

And the clerk, without a word, handed her em- 
ployer the little pasteboard, upon which was in- 
scribed: 


“Marion Is a 


Who is Ма son?" asked 


INSTALLMENT PLAN.—There аге at all 
times some people who do not find it convenient 
to spend a sufficient amount of money atone time 
to procure all that they need or desire, and where 
an &rrangement can be made by which a little 
time for payment is secured, it is found a great 
advantage. Our experience in offering the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica to our readers and the 
large numbers who have taken advantage of the 
proposition has lead us to some further plans in 
this direction, as will be noted in another place. 
We offer in addition to the '* Encyclopedia," the 
"New Model Manikin,” a Health Library contain- 
ing all the works of Dr. Dio Lewis, and the Stu- 
dent's set of phrenoloyical books, and іп this 
way we are confldent that very many of our 
readers can take alvantage of this proposition, 
There are very few of them whocan not afford to 
spend $1.0) а month in the securing of additional 
and valuable reading matter, and on the hasis 
of these offers, the reductions which we have 
been making for cash orders can be secured with- 
out paying the fuli amount in cash at one time. 
It will give to those who send, the use of the 
books at once, and an opportunity to pay for them 
in an easy way. Letit be remembered these offers 
are only made to actual subscribers to the PAREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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Normal School Phrenological Society, 
Fremont, Neb, —We have received the following 
letter from Е. П. Svoboda, of this Society : 


Mesars. Fowler & Wells Co., 


Gentlemen.—Allow me to tell you something 
&bout the work our Phrenological Society of the 
Normal School is doing. All the classes are over- 
crowded with work, yet we had quite a number of 
interesting meetings ourselves, and, on May 6, 
we rendered our flrst public entertainment. The 
program you will find enclosed in this letter. 

I hope the Society wil! grow while we are at 
school, and when each member goes to his home 
or work, he will continue to be iuterested 10 
Phrenology and study it as it should be studied. 

Please send a few copies of the JounNAt, which 
I wili distribute among the friends of Phrenology 
here. 


Wishing you much success, and hoping to be 
able to report more favorably about our work in 
the future, Iam, very respectfully, 

F. Н. Svogopa. 


We publish the program believing it will be 
suggestive to other societies : 


1. Instrumental Music................Miss Shank 
. Skull, Brain, Bumpology and Fac- 

DIT —— ec». Mr. Eaton 
3. Perceptive Faculties.............. .Mr. Hanlin 
. Moral Faculties,...................... Mr. Pease 
5. Practical Phrenology aad Its 

Тг. 2а РРР Мг. Svoboda 
6. ecce, I. Miss Ream 
7. Utillty of Phrenology ......... .... Miss Bramel 
B. Marriage and Phrenology............Mr. Kiser 
9. 
0, 


rto 


d. 


Correlation of Body &nd Mind ..Prof. Benjamin 
Vocal Solo.................... -. Miss Tewksbury 


= 


This certainly would provide arlch evening's 
entertainment and instruction. 


The Elgin Phrenological So- 
ciety.—The Elgin, (Ill.,) Daily News con- 
tains the following notice of the organization of & 
new Phrenological Society. 

“Prof, Е. S. De Vore's class in phrenology met 
&t his parlors last evening where most interesting 
and instructive commencement exercises were 
held. Afteran instructive address by Professor 
De Vore, the class was organized into the Elgin 
Phrenological Society, with J. P. Hackett as presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. A. Smith as secretary, and John 
Stickling as treasurer. The president addressed 
the society, and each member of the society was 
calied upon, and spoke earnestly of the benefits 
derived (гот the instruction received from the 
teacher and his wife. Professor and Mrs, DeVore 
were unanimous'y elected honorary members of 
the society. The professor accepted the member- 
ship for himself and wife, following which most 
toothsome refreshments were served by Mrs. De- 
Vore. There was more speech aid the pleasant 
Occasion came to an end” 


Wiona, Minn. Phrenological Society— 
At our request we have received the following ac- 
count. This Society was organized January 15, 
1891. Prof. G. Morris, of Fowler & Wells’ Insti- 
tute, had given several public lectures and while 
remaining for the resulting business, taught a 
class of sixteen persons, Among these attend- 
ants was a Mr. В. W. Parks, who, for some mouths, 
had followed Morris as a student, who remained 
In the city, and after a few sessions of a fragment 
of the class was instrumental In bringing about 
& permanent Society. 

By specia] invitation, the present incumbent of 
the chair was present, and by surprise was 
elected President of the first organization, with 
Mr. Parks as Secretary. 

In the by-laws it was provided that this Soci- 
ety shall meet at such places as may be deslg- 
nated from “ week to week," Of the Morris class 
the followlng named persons became members of 
the Society, viz: Rev. Mr. Dubendorf and wife, 
Misses Emma and Celia Peterman, Miss Elda Van 
Emman, Miss Tina Wibye, Mr. Anthony Bergler 
and 8. W. Parks. To these were soon added sev- 
eral other names, swelling the membership to fif- 
teen. Mr. Parks was а good examiner, but In the 
early Spring he went away. 

Early In 1892, the Society derived mnch benefit 
from a few public lectures from Prof Cozens, who 
also taught a small class Including several mem- 
bers of the Society. In March the Society wasre- 
organized with a more complete constitution, a 
full set of officers for efficient work, a member- 
ship fee of % cents, with monthly dues at 10 
cents. With the funds thus acquired, the pur- 
chase of books and implements has begun. Sev- 
eral valuable working members have been added 
within the year, and we feel our strength improv- 
ing, although stlll modest about attracting pub- 
lic attention. 

Unfortunately, we have no examiner who is 
brave enough to answer to the name. Miss 
Wibye, however, is falrly quallfied (but she de- 
murs to this statement), and Miss Van Emman, 
also, but now as Mrs. Cance, she may not remain 
with us. We have bright members maklng good 
progress, who are adapted to intellectual work. 

Our method is to select a program for the fol- 
lowing meeting, say all the faculties,a group of 
organs, the temperaments with sub-divisions, etc. 
To eecure accuracy in this work a subject who 
has a chart is selected, who, usually (with one or 
two others), is examined by all the members, 
under a designated leader, subject to the indica- 
tions given in the chart. After a recess music, 
sentiments, suggestions for the good of the cause, 
and selection of next program, papers or read- 
ings, often by previous appolntment, are listened 
to and discussed within the vast flelds of phystog- 
nomy, ethnology, heredity, health, modes of liv- 
Ing, etc. Session, 7:30, recess, 8:30, adjournment, 
9:30 р.м., but varied by exigencies and often pro- 
longed, but seldom a quorum (of flve), appears on 
time to begin. By our present plan all the meet- 
ings for each month are held at the same house, 
& great improvement to be recommended, as it 
enables members who may have been absent a 
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session, to know where the next meeting will be 
held. 
B. F Heuston, Pres., 
{Tina Wisve, Vice-Pres. and Cor. Bec., 
W. E. Hass, Sec’y. 


The New York Association of Gradu- 
ates.—At the last meeting of this society on 
May 1, both the size of the audience and the num- 
ber of those who took part in the discussion af- 
forded evidence of & degree of interest in phre- 
nology that was very gratifying. 

The subject for the evening was ** Approbative- 
ness," which the lecturer, Dr. Beall, described as 
one of the most important factors in human na- 
ture, notonly from the fact of its conspicuousness 
and universality per se, but also because it actsin 
conjunction with a great many other elements of 
the mind, and thus exerts an indirect influence of 
remarkable extent, To illustrate the form of the 
head accompanying different developments of 
this faculty, several portraits were shown, includ- 
ing Blaine, Mrs. Cleveland, Hancock, Arthur, and 
other well-known characters. Three young men 
were also selected from the audience, and the 
peculiar phases of their desire for approval polnted 
out. 

On Monday evening, Juue 5, Dr. M. L, Holbrook 
will address tlic society upon ** Recreation and 
Recuperatlon." This will be the last meeting 
until the second Monday in September. 


The Chicago Phrenologieal Society 
continues to hold meetings on the second and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month at No. 240 Sedg- 
wick street, Chicago. These meetings are well 
sustained by the graduates of the Institute in 
Chicago, others interested, and the genera! public, 
all meetings being open and free. We wish the 
secretary would send us reports occasionally that 
we might state more definitely what is being 
done. 


Tue DBuookLvyN Human Nature CLUB.— 


meets on the second and fourth Thursdays, 
at 8 P.M., of each month, at 214 Rodney 
street. At our last meeting Mr. Jas. B. In- 


graham gave a talk on *' The Literary Faculties,” 
Mrs. E. 8. Newins will speak on ‘The Reflective 
Group," at the meeting May 11, 1893. These meet- 
ings are growiug in interest, &nd the public are 
invited to attend. Julia R. Floyd, Secretary. 


HaTcH1NG—'' What's the matter with the baby?” 
asked a lady of a little gir) whose baby-brother 
she had understood to be ailing. '*Oh, nothing 
much," was the little tots reply; "he's only 
hatching teeth." 


A STUMP ORATOR Wanted the wings of a bird to 
fly toevery village and hamlet in the broad land ; 
but he collapsed when a man in the crowd sang 
out: '* You'd get shot for a goose before you Пет 
a mile. " 
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The Phrenological Society of Wash- 
ington, D.C., held on Saturday evening, May 13, 
& very successful meeting at the residence of the 
president, Dr, T. A. Bland. Professor Wm. Wind- 
sor, who has been giving an extended course of 
lectures in this city, had been invited to meet the 
society and make an address. Dr. Blaud opened 
the meeting with a brief review of the progress of 
phrenology and of his own experience years Ago as 
a phrenological lecturer and examiner; he then 
introduced Professor Windsor, who spoke for fifty 
minutes in a highly entertaining and instructive 
manner. Hon.J. L. McCreery, vice-president of 
the society, followed Professor Windsor in a fifteen- 
minute speech on the practical advantages of 
phrenology in character-building, which was 
masterly in its argument, eloquent as to delivery, 
and full of practical instruction. 

Professor George Dutton, A.M., M. D., of Chicago, 
ill., Dean of the American Health University, a 
recently chartered Illinois institution, who was 
visiting Washington for a few days as the guest 
of Dr. Biand, closed the discussion by a very schol- 
arly and able review of the relations of the human 
mind to its various organs and the philosophy of 
mental and moralaction. Dr. Dutton. though an 
anatomist of renown, and author of standard 
anatomical works, is profoundly interested and 
versed in phrenology, which proves him a much 
broader man than thoseanatomists whorepuclate 
phrenology because they fail to find the cranial 
bumps or depressions which have existed only in 
misconceptions of our teaching. 

After a piano solo by Miss Lulu McCreery, Pro- 
fessor Windsor examined the heads of Dr. Bland 
and Rev. Dr. Kent, pastor of the People's 
Church, reading their characters to the satisfac- 
tion of their friends. The exercises were con- 
cluded with an examination by Dr. Bland of the 
head of a very talented young lady. 

The cause is everywhere steadily growing, and 
this society is an important factor in arousing 
interest in phrenology at the capital of the nation, 

M. L. Moran, Secretary. 


ParenoLogy IN Crxomnati.—Dr. Mar- 
tha J. Keller, of the class of 87, who has pur- 
chased the office and business established by Dr. 
Beall, is continuing the work there, meeting with 
encouraging success, and finds her time fully oc- 
cupled. 


W. A. G. ALEXANDER of '84, haa been for 
some time in Toronto, but will soon, if he has not 
already, visit Montreal and go to Quebec, He 
has done weli so far in Canada and will, no doubt, 
meet with continuing success. 


Recreation and Recuperation, Mental 
and Physical, is the topic for the June meeting 
of the New York Association of Graduates of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, to be held in 
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the Hall, Monday evening, June 5th. Dr. Hol. 
brook, the editor of The Herald of Health, will 
lecture, and wili be followed by a general discus- 
sion of the subject by members and others 
present. This will be the last meeting of this As- 
sociation for the season. The first meeting of the 
next season is to be held on the second Monday 
evening in September instead of the first Monday 
evening, as is usual. The readers of the JOURNAL 
and our friends are cordially welcome to these 
meetings. 


ANOTHER INSTALLMENT PLAN OrrER.—In 
addition to the offer of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica” and the “New Model Manlkin" 
on the installment plan, we offer now to 
subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL the 
“ Student's Set of Phrenological Books," which we 
Bell at $10.00, for $2.00 in cash, and an agreement 
to pay $1.00 per month, until the balance is paid. 
The books will be sent promptly on receipt of the 
amount, and the balance may be remitted at the 
rate of $1.00, sending the amount to this office- 
each month as due. These offers are for a lim- 
ited time only, and we do not promise to continue 
them beyond the end of the present year, as, of 
course, it isan experiment, and we are not sure 
as to just what advantage it will secure us. 


Моон PLEAsED.—AÀ subscriber who took 
advantage of our instaliment plan offer and 
sent for the New Model Manikin writes: ‘*Inclosed 
you wili find balauce due on your Manikin, less ten 
per cent. for cash. Am much pleased with the 
Manikin, which c&me to hand promptly. and 
which I think equal to one which cost me $30.” It 
is undoubtedly the case that this Manikin does 
contain some features not found in the moet 
costiy ones, and is in every respect equal to 
the best, and on the basis of the installment plan 
offer, it is placed within the reach of all our sub-' 
scribers, and there are none of them who would 
not be pleased and profited by having this to 
which to refer. 


Тнк Рипвемогоаолт, GaMwE.— We have 
been out of this for a few days, the entire 
stock having been exhausted by orders from lec- 
turers, agents, and others, who were selling it. A 
new lot is now ready, and we take this opportu- 
nity of calling attention to it again, This will be 
found a capital source of entertainment and in- 
struction through the sultry summer time. While 
vacating and resting any number from three up- 
upwards can play the game advantageously, and 
if you are going to the mountains, or to tbe sea- 
shore, take & set of this and see how much you 
will be able to do in the way of lostructing and 
entertaining people who know nothing of the sub- 
ject, and indirectly awakening an interest. It is 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 25c. 
Agents and Phrenological lecturers usually do well 
in handling it. 
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A Соор НкліІтн  LiBRARY. — Persons 
interested in health subjects, and wishing to add 
such books to their library can not do better than 
to procure the complete set of the works of the 
late Dio Lewis, which we advertise and describe 
fully in à late number of the Journa His works 
are all of a very popular nature, and will certain- 
ly be read with interest. 


New QGruNasri08 for Men, Women 
and Children, is the basis of very much that has 
been done in recent years in the line of physical 
culture. Nearly fifty thousand copies of the book 
have been sold, and it is stiil in active demand. 
Price, $1.50. 


Weak Lunas AND How то Make Tuem 


SrRoNG, explains the origin of consump- 
tion, and its special treatment, and simple means 
by which when possible cure may be attained. 
Price, $1.50. 


Our Dicgstion; ов, My JoLLY FRiEND'S 
BzoRET, discusses food and drinks, and 
the conditions that affect our digestion in a 
practical way, and is inthe Doctor'specullarly 
cheery, clean and sensible style, Price $1.50. 


CHASTITY; or, Oue Soret Sins, is 
a work which has received most hearty commend- 
tions from the best authorlties, Price, $2.00. 


Five Minore Cuars wira Youna WOMEN 
is one of the books that is doing so much good for 
the young women of the land. Asthe Editor of 
the Christian Union says: "If a hundredth part 
of the advice here given were taken by American 
girls, there would be a visible improvement in 
their health within twelve months. Price, $1.50. 


Осв Giris is a chatty, pleasant book 
with the girls about matters that can not help 
being of interest and profit to them. The book 
reads like a story, and there is not a young girl 
that would not be sure to read and profit by it, if 
placed in her hands, Price, $1.00. 


QGypsigs: or, three years camp life on the 
mountains of California, is a book of fun from 
cover to cover, and yet it contains a very able 
discussion of the climate question, Chinese ques- 
tion, and other things, about which there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. Price, $1.50. 


Hearta IN a NUTSHELL is a sort of 
compilation of practical matters from the other 
works so edited and brought together as to be 
valuable and is especially commended to young 
men, Price, 75c. 


PROHIBITION A FAILURE expresses the 
views of an earnest temperance worker, and 
every one interested in the subject should hear 
what he has to вау. Price, $1.00 
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Tue BioagAPHY or Dio Lewis, by Mary 
F. Eastman, was prepared with the co-operation 
of Mrs. Lewis, and is a work of thrilling intereat. 

These books altogether amount to $13.75; we 
will send the complete set by express for $10.00, 
and we will make on this a special offer to sub- 
scribers to the PRRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. On re- 
ceipt of $2.00 we will send the set to be pald for 
at the rate of $1.00 per month, until the balance 
issent. This places these books within thereach 
of all, and it is believed that many will be ready 
to take advantage of this special installment 
plan offer. 


Dr. Jackson's Health Books.—Ourread- 
ers will have noticed our advertisement in a re- 
cent number of the Jourxat, of the Health books 
formerly published at Dansville, N. Y. We are 
now the publishers of all of these, and they are 
commended to our readers; especially will the 
cheap books be found useful, and as an evidence 
that these are of value we note the large number 
of orders that we have already received for 
them. 


“Jerushy in Brooklyn."—There has 
been a little delay in the issuing of this book, 
caused by a fire in the printing office where the 
work is being done. But it is now ready, and we 
can assure our readers that every one who sends 
for it will be interested, and we believe profited 
by its perusal. Seldom have the follies of fashion- 
able life been set forth in so striking a manner, 
and in contrast with the sensible ways of sensible 
people. It will be found just the thing for summer 
reading, and is sent by mail, postpaid, at 25c. 


Back Numbers.—We can still furnish to 
subscribers to the JouRNAL for 1893, the back 
numbers to January whenever desired, and in 
case of subscriptions received before the July 
number is ready we date from the first of the year, 
and after the July number ie ready we date from 
that, which is the beginning of the 96th volume. 


Volume 96.—This number closes the 
95th volume of the PHRENOLoGICAL JOURNAL and 
with the July number will be commenced volume 
96. We think we may reasonably point with pride 
to the record the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has 
made in point of age as well as the work which it 
has done for the bettering of humanity. We have 
been told by those who have watched it from an 
outside point of view that it would be impossibie 
to estimate the influenceit had exercised in the 
lives of its readers, aiso on the great public con- 
science. The JouRNAL has been on the right side 
of the reforms of the day and has done much to 
promote them. It is believed the JouRNAL has 
never been better than during the present volume, 
and we think this speaks for itself. As to the next 
volume, we have in preparation material that will 
in many ways promote the improvement of the 
JOURNAL. 
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The Story of My First Watch.—The 
publishers of the New York Standard, a monthly 
journal devoted to the interests of the watch, 
jewelry and kindred trades, have shown commend- 
able enterprise in getting from a large number of 
representative people of both sexes & series of 
special contributions giving thestory of their (iret 
wateb, including Chauncey M. Depew, Joseph 
Cook, Mrs. Logan, Bill Nye and many others. One 
of the most representative ів that of Thoman A. 
Edison, who only says: " I never carried a watch 
in my life, Inever wanted to know what time it 
was." Ten cents in stamps sent to Box 656, Har- 
risburg, Pa., the office of publication, will secure 
а copy of thia number. 


The Juvenile Temperance Reciter, No. 
4, ів a collection of recitals and declamations in 
prose and verse, for use in Sunday schools, day 
schools, juvenile and other temperance societies. 
Miss L. Penney, is the editor, who has done not a 
little of similar good work. Such & book is very 
useful in the campaign against the alcohol craze. 
Published by tbe National Temperance Society, 
New York, at ten cente. 


A Tribute to — Phrenology.— We 
have received the following communication from 
Washington, which is an indication of progress in 
the public mind regarding the importance of 
phrenology: 

“The White Cross University of Science, of Wash. 
ington, D. C., incorporated perpetually by Con- 
gress, has conferred upon Prof. Wm. Windsor, 
LL.B.,and Madame Lilia D. Windsor, the degree 
and symbol of the White Cross Legion of Honor, 
" being the highest honorary degree of this Uni- 
versity granted for great public services in Sci- 
ence, especially in Phrenology and Anthropology 
and extraordinary diffusion of knowledge on these 
subjects. 

"The symbol of this degree, which accompanies 
ita presentation, is a magnificent gold medal two 
inches In diameter, 18 carats fine, suspended from 
а horizontai bar and scroll bearing the name 
of tbe recipient and date of conferring. The 
medal bears the device of the White Cross, with 
the words “Faith, Life Saving, Purity,” sur- 
rounded by a constellation of fifty-six stars and 
the words: “ White Cross University of Science, 
D. C.. U. 8. A., Legion of Honor." 

“ТЬе same University has also conferred upon 
Prof. Windsor, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, “ as a recognition of his distinguished 
learning and proficiency in Menta! Philosophy." 

“This is the flrstinstance when а duly incorpor- 
ated University has acknowledged distinguished 
services in Phrenoiogical work as a cause for 
conferring an honor, and the event marks a new 


epoch in the history of the science, worthy of 
note." 


JutLIA—'' My husband is very hard to please.” 
Mavo—"“ He must have changed iots since he 


married you." And now they don't speak some- 
how. 
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To ihe Trade and to Teachers.—We 
wish to announce that we bave become the pub- 
lishers of Brown's Common Schoo! Elocution and 
Oratory, by Isaac Hinton Brown, a work well 
known and now used in many schools. The new 
edition, just ready, has been revised and improved, 
and it is now the best work on the subject of vocal 
&nd physical culture published, besides treating 
of oratory and elocution, It contains 328 pages 
well printed and bound ina very handsome way, 
and in every way worth the price, $1.00. Examina- 
tion copies sent to teachers, by mail, postpaid, for 
80c. Orders from the trade will receive prompt 
attention, and be supplied at the usual rate of 
discount, 


REgMovar.—Dr. Chas. E. Page, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Natural Cure," “How to Feed the Baby," 
etc., has removed from No, 47 Rutland street to 
867 Boyleston street, Boston. We makea note of 
this as some of our readers may bave the memo- 
randum of his former address. 


ApbRESS WANTED :—We аге desirous of 
securing some information in regard to J.L. 
Fowler, formerly of Tyler, Texas. Our letters 
sent there are returned by the Post Master, and 
wecan get no trace of him. Should any of our 
readers be able to give us hia present address, it 
would be esteemed a favor. 


Instruction in Phrenology.—As is 
known to the most of our readers, the annual ses- 
sions of the Institute opens on the flrst Tuesday 
in September of each year, and we have this year 
extended the time from six weeks to eight weeks, 
without adding to the cost for tuition. Thie ts 
done to afford better facilities for acquiring a 
better knowledge of the subject, and the pros- 
pects are good for a large class. It is a gratify- 
ing fact that the graduates of the Institute 
uniformly feei paid for the time and money spent 
in taking tbe instruction ; there can be no ques- 
tion about this with those who attend it and take 
up the subject as a profession, but the knowledge 
of it is found very profltable in any occupation 
that may be followed. It gives, first, an opportu- 
nity for à thorough understanding of one's own 
nature and character which would be worth 
many times the entire outlay; in addition to this 
it gives a knowledge of others and includes the 
very best methods for culture and for success in 
life in every way. We therefore feel that we 
can safely and confidently urge every one who 
can to attend the Institute, and receive the ben- 
efit to be derived therefrom. 


Pernin's Business Dictation Book.— 
This is the title of a work by II. M. Pernin, being 
& compilation of actual business letters, and will 
be found very suggestive and useful to the short- 
hand and typewriter as well as to corresponding 
clerks, giving forms, ete. Price ,50c. 
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Where is My Dog? or, 1s Man Alone 
Immortal? is by the Rev. Chas. J. Adama, Rector 
of the Church of the Holy Spirit, at Rondout 
(on tbe Hudsou). Mr. Adams brings to this them, 
the same clear appreciation of the subject, the 
same keen wit and the same eloquence, aud the 
same strong poetical elemeut that he displays in 
his lectures on ‘* Тһе Cesars and Christianity." 
Some of the chapters, such as that entitled, “Il” 
and the one entitled, '* A Glimpse of the Future 
Through the Stomach,” are epic in their compre- 
hensiveness and strength. 

The alternate title gives the key note of the book. 
Losing a dog that he loved, Mr. Adams began to 
question whether he might not meet it again. 
Then he asked: "What element of nature has 
man that the iower animals have not?" He found 
it so hard to find that he began to think that 
the lower animals might live with man beyoud 
the grave. Hence this book. 

The spirit of the book is eminently fair, as is 
everything that Mr. Adams says or writes. He 
does not hold that anybody will be damned who 
does not believe that animals are immortal. He 
believes firmly, however, in the immortality of all 
sentient beings, and feels that did all so believe, 
the dumb ereature would be saved many a pain. 
He concludes the book with a chapter entitled, 
"If." If by writing he has saved a dog a kick or 
a horse a blow, he wil! feel that he bas not written 
in vain. 

He quotes from Bishop Butler on the title page 
to show that his position is clearly within Chris- 
ian privilege. 

One can hardly read this book without thinking 
that Mr. Adams may not be entirely wrong. Cer- 
tainly, one can not read it without being enter- 
tained. 


A Remarkable Respiration Record, in 
Infantile Pneumonia and Acute Enlargement of the 
Myroid Gland-angio-neurotic Oedema, are two 
interesting paragraphs by W. A. Edwards, M.D., 
of San Diego, Cal. The cases are exceedingly rare 
ones, but rare as they are we regret that the doc- 
tor could not note a recovery. 


A Guide to the Columbian World's Fair, 
Chicago, Ill., illustrated, ів a neat and well printed 
description of the grounds and buildings and more 
important features of the coming great show. 
Published by Knight, Leonard & Co., Chicago. 


Fashion and Fancy for May is a bright number 
containing colored fashion plates, with bright 
home stories, sketches, and all that tends to 
makean attractive ladies' magazine ; issued at 
Fifteenth street and Fifthavenue, by the Fashion 
and Fancy Co. $3.00 per annum, 30c. a number. 


Home and Country.—An illustrated monthly 
magazine contains а large amount of interesting 
matter. The opening articleis very fully illus- 
trated, entitled “ А Miracle of History," relating 
tothe birth and death of Christ. There is also 
an interesting article on the *‘ Wonderful Per- 
formance of Yokis and Fakirs,” and a "Study in 
Chiromancy. Price 25c., or $2.50 a year. 
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A Military Genius.—In this number of 
the JoURNAL we advertise & book bearing the 
above title in whieh we believe many of our read- 
ers will be greatly interested. The book gives an 
account of the work done by Anna Elia Carroll in 
the civil war in which it is shown tbatshe planned 
the successful campaigns which resulted in vic- 
tory for the Union armies. These were accepted 
after a good deal of consideration on the part of 
the Government and proved to be in every way 
successful, and Miss Carroll received the acknowl- 
edgemepta of President Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton, and from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs in the Senate and House of Representatives, 
&nd every consideration that could be given except 
that of pecuniary compensation, which has Seen 
atrenuously withheld. This work, prepared by 
Miss 8. Ellen Blackwell, shows conclusively the 
justice of her claim, which is even at this time 
pending, for recognition and adjustment. The 
work contains a steel portrait of this remarkable 
woman with other portraits and illustratious, and 
it is quite safe to «ay that no one will take it up 
without reading to the finish with interest. It 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
$1.00. 


Letters Miscarrying.—‘‘Persons who 
are always ready to blame the postal service 
when their mail goes astray, may be interested 
in knowing that 27,077 letters, bearing no super 
scription whatever, were deposited in letter 
boxes in the United States during the year just 
ended, while 422,639 were so much misdirected 
that it was impossible to deliver them—to say 
nothing of the many times greater number that 
were directed wrong, but in such & manner that, 
after sometimes a great deal of trouble, tiie post 
office people finally succeeded in reaching the 
persons intended to be addressed. Letters that 
could uot be delivered were fonnd to contain 
money to the value of $11,223. Yet we suppose 
there are peopie still alive who blame news- 
paper publishers for declining to hold themselves 
responsible for remittances alleged to have been 
made to them by unregistered mail!" We copy 
the above from one of our exchanges and pre- 
sume it will be of Interest to our readers. 


Social Purity.-—We bave received from 
Mrs. E. B. Grannis, the president of the Chris- 
tian League for the Promotion of Social Purity, a 
copy of the constitution and by-laws, with the 
president в address, setting forth the work and 
aims of this society. Readers of the JOURNAL 
should be interested in tbis, and & copy of the 
above may be secured by addressing Mrs Gran- 
nis at No. 33 East 22d street. They have also is- 
aued in а leaflet form the laws of the various 
States relating to adultery. 


RzPUTATION—In her advertisement, the lady 
principal of a school mentioned her lady assist- 
&nt and the “reputation for teaching which she 
bears," but the printer left out the '* which," so 
the lady's advertisement went forth commending 
the lady's “reputation for teachirg she bears." 
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Grape Julce.—There is butlittle question 
in regard to the healthfulness of grapes when well 
grown and properly ripened; the different varie- 
ties of these lengthen the season a good deal, but 
not all the year round; and out of the grape ses- 
son the only thing that can take their place is the 
grape juice properly extracted. This, of course, 
must be positively unfermented and perfect, with- 
out the addition of any chemicais, and this is un- 
questionably found in the product put up by the 
Welch Grape Juice Company, at Vineland, N. J. 
In the best vine growing region of the country, 
and with ample experience, а product is made that 
cannot be excelied. This furnishes nutrition in 
&n acceptable form to many invalids, and may be 
considered one of the best beverages, next to 
water, for sick persons and those who are in 
health. We have tried it and have no hesitation 
in commending it to invalids, It is now used bya 
large number of churches at the communion ser- 
vice, and should take the place of fermented 
wines for the sacrament in every church in the 
land. 

The company referred to are able with their fine 
facilities to put this up at a price which places it 
within the reach of all, as will be seen from their 
advertisement in this number of the JovRKAL, to 
which we gladly refer our readers. 


Popular Editions.—We have just issued 
a popular editlon of the MotHzas’ Hygienic HAND- 
BOOK; а (work which has always sold at $1.00 a 
copy, we now offer in paper binding at 5oc. 
This work contains nearly two hundred pages. 
and covers very fully the diseases that the 
mother and the young child are subject to, with 
directions for their treatment with hygienic 
agencies, as well as for the normal development 
and training of women and children. No mother, 
especiaily a young mother, should be without 
this ; the suggestions are practical and the knowl. 
edge it con.ains has saved many times its price 
In doctor's bills, even in a single case of Indispo- 
sition or illness. 

We have also Ютоквтіох Dyspepsia, by same 
&uthor, in the same popular form in which the 
contents of the cioth.bound book is put up in—a 
good (strong, paper binding—and soid at 0c., 
giving the two books for the former price of one, 
and it is, we Lelieve, quite safe to say that there 
la no family that would not be greatly protited by 
the reading of these works, and having them for 
continual reference. 


** HrT родн го," said Uncle Eben, ~“ ter take too 
much 'count ob de fac' dat er man looks good. 
natured. De crocodile hab de broades grin on 
record." 


Or Barap—Old Doctor—“ You look quite well 
to-day. Did you take the pills I left for yout" 

Young KnuowrraL (triumphantly)—'' Not one of 
‘em.” 

Or» Docror—" Weli, 
were made of bread." 


it doesn’t matter. They 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. Renters will oblige the Pub- 
lihers tf they will state, when writing to any of our 
advertisers, that the advertisement was seen in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


CYCLING 
QUALITY 


Hartfords are built on honor — 
built to wear—built to give satis- 
faction, and they do. Better have 
a Hartford Catalogue on file—yours 
for a postal card. — Hartford 
Cycle Co., Hartford, Coun. 


UNFERMENTED. 
UNCHANCED 


аа : 


com gung 


peo THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. 


NELANO NEW 


12 Pints Delivered Free Anywhere, $5. 
12 Quarts Delivered Free Anywhere, $10. 
2 oz. Sample Bottle by Mail for 5 cts. 
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Don't be the Axe! 


Just keep in mind that the grocer or 
the peddler has ** an axe to grind ” 
it hen he tells you that he has some- 


thing * ‘as good a s" or “the 


ЖУ / same as" Peariiae. There 

ASA can be but one reason— more 

es. profit to him by your use of 
у the substitutes. 

But how is it with you? 

P What reason can you have 

for wanting to take the 

(ON risk? Certainly not econ- 

omy—Pearline leads to 

the greatest economy in every direction—saves the most 

money, time, clothes and health. If your grocer sends you 

an imitation, be honest—send it back. зв JAMES PYLE, N. Y 


> 


NUMBER 1 FOR ADULTS. 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 
The surest, simplest, safest remedy 
on earth. No purgatives, no ca- 
thartics,no laxatives, to destroy the 
stomach, but strengthening, up- 
building, local nutrition. БО Cts. 
Pree by Mail. 
Bold by all Druggists. 


HEALTH 5: sth Avenue, ar dus 
| 199 Tremont St., 


r | . FOOD 
GLU T EN CONSTIPATION 00. Arch St., Philadelphia 
SUPPOSITORIES CUR AND PILES. Pamphlets Le Av., Chicago 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


24 miles from, and in view of the grand and beautiful DELAWARE WATER Gar. The 
most healthful locality in our country. No swamps or malaria. Dry, pure air, We 
treat scientifically and with excellent success the various diseases of modern life. We 
succeed where the specialist fails. The patient learns how to preserve health after being 
cured. 35 years experience. Open all the year. Send for circular. Address, 


F. Wilson Hurd, M.D., Minsi, “North Water бар,” Monroe Co., Ра. 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH | ч 
and Higher ботове БЕ р то cts. for 2 sample copies 
MEM On DIet ee \ Ву CAR: of Prof. Haddock’s monthly 
Price, 25cts. 
HUMAN NATURE, 
1016 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


of ons to those who would improve 
boany, menta tal and moral conditions, and will be read 
terest and profit. Address 


Towler à Wells Co., Pubt., 27 East Zist Gt., New York. 
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OUNCES OF PREVENTION |^ ==" 


By Titus Muson Coan, A.M.. M.D. 


This is a most sugestive work on the preservatian 
ot health and strength. Among the topicsconsidered 
are Colds, and how to check them; Winter Clounng, 
Ventilation, Stoves, Open Fires, Steam Heating, 
Night Air, Rain Water, Spring Water, Filters, Drain 
age, Food for Children and others, What is Healthful 
Food? How much to eat, Stimulants, Fat People, 
Lean People, Sleeping, Worrying. Care of the Eyes, 
Climates for [nvalida, and many otber topless 

This will be sent by mall on receipt of price, 25 cts 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
27 East 21st Street, New York, 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


IS WRITING 
Stories of Bears#Indians 


Por “Qur Youth” 


MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Only 25 cts. a year if you send to-day to 


CLEMENS PUB. CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BOX 2329. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS Ary Subject эс. 
each. We read 1,000 newspapers daily. Send for 


circular, Clemens News Agency, San Francisco. 


HABITUAL MOUTH BREATHING 


Its Causes, Effects and Treatment. 
By Сишточ WAGNER, M.D. Price, 25 cts. 
A valuable work on a very important subject. 
Parents should read it in the interest of their children: 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., PUBLISHERS, 
27 East 21sT STREET, New YORK. 


GIRLS Do you like good stories? Send Ite. Гог 
3 months’ trial subscription to Frank 
Harrison's Family Magazine, Boston. 


SHORTHAND thoroughly taught by mail. Hook 


free, Frank Harrison, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. $. M. LANDIS, the oldest living Water Cure, 
Reform Hygienic Physician, and Discoverer of the 
Evaporative Cure, will receve patients at his office, 
коз TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mss, or reat them by 


mail. Cancers, Chronicand Sexual Diseases, 44 years 
specialty, Send for circulars ind examination p pers, 


om mag AND ENCLISH 
IN GREEK 22: 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


A Grand Hook for Clergymen, Teachers and all 
Bible Students, Like having a Knowledge of Origi- 
nal, Endorsed by Pulpit and Press, Price $400. Lib. 
Ed. $5.00 by mail. Address FOWLER & WELLS 
CO,, 27 E, Uist Street, New York. 
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without a conscience is hardly worse 
off than. without a watch.—No excuse 
for lacking either. 

A handsome 14-karat gold, filled, 
or coin-silver watch; jeweled move- 
ment; a perfect time-keeper; stem- 
set and stem-winding (in about five 
seconds); may be bought for ten dol- 
lars—even less. |t is far superior to 
any Swiss watch at the ргісе:— Тһе 
new, perfected, quick- winding 
“Waterbury.” 

Your jeweler sells it in a great 

variety of designs: ladies’ 

твое рг 


business min's watch, and 
boy's watch. $4 to $15. 


If any jeweler does not keep the 
Waterbury watches, write us. 


WATERBURY WATCH CO. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


HRENOLOCICAL 
ORTRAITS. 


In response to numerous inquiries we 
have made a series of cabinet sized pho- 
tographs, which we are confident will 
be of interest to many of our readers, 
includes the discovers, founders, and 
some of the promoters of Phrenology. 
The list includes 


DR. GALL, 

DK, SPURZHEIM, 

GEO, COMBE, 

0. 5. FOWLER, 

L. М. FOWLER, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS 
NELSON SIZER, 

DH, H. 5. DRAYTON, 


These are from life or from fine portraits 
adapted either to being framed or to use in 
analbum. They will be sent carefully to 
any address, by mail, postpaid, at 25 cents 


each. Address 
Fowler & Wells Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


27 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 
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Diseases Conquered, 
HIGHEST AWARDS 


From American Institute for Eighteen consecutive 
years— 1872 to 189o0— and wherever ex- 
hibited in competition. 


Gold Medal in 1875. 
LARGEST VARIETY OF 


ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS 


AND APPLIANCES. 


To distinguish the genuine from the spurious, send stamp 
for pamphlet and mention this journal. Address 


Jerome Kidder s Co., 


820 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y 


" DEAS V WANTED.—For*' Van Dorn's асана? 
THE WELL DRESSED Woman. ve I the foremost journal of wit ever published, in 
any land or niae. To every person who will 
Every woman likes tobe*'' Well Dressed" and send one or more iginal Ideas Кемен sball re- 
can do so. Itis more a matter of taste than | ceive the endorsement of the editorial staff, Ten 
of cost. Mrs, Helen G. Ecob considers tbe | dollars will be sent, ''Ideas" are valuable. For 
matter in a practical way and shows very plainly specimens of required work send 10 cents silver 
what should be done, and how, i jx order that the | only for sample copy. Non-professional writers 
reader may be Well Dressed. A handsome vol especially invited to contribute. Van ровм'в 
ume, elegan ly illustrated, suitable fora Holiday — MacaziNE, Mt. Morris, Livingston Со,, N. Y, 
present. By mail, $1.00. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York. iv steed, ar sliver will 
Я = = ЕМ GENT entitle you to a trial sub- 
MALL POTATOE scription of 8 months to the QUAKER 
CITY MAGAZINE, a large, hand- 

No one likes to raise all small potatoes, somely illustrated, and carefully edited 

or to eat poor potatoes. The best are publication, complete in every department. 
never too good for вау ode, M got It is a great pleasure to read it. Try it, 


t 
want to raion thè post, and be convinced, we give you great value 


for the money. QUAKER CITY MAGA- 
ZINE, 44 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


э about the proper cultivation, causes of — — 


' 5 
Disease and Remedy, its Renewal, Preservation, d Gs wry MAMMA PROFITS 
Productions and Cooking. Published at 50c. We - $2. 15 prepald, ably ped on 10 ders trial, Latest 
have a limited number of these that are a little r, E маб drie: иша. м о иша Bad 05017 Raishod- 
soijed or shelf worn, that we can sell at 25c. each. TEARS We bere Ven tn T Ve wi verat fr d 
Every one that eats Potatoes should read it. many years, and are relialle and responsihle - make 


Address, ami 


eli nothing but what we can guarantee as reprewnted. quote 
Ves fr pres Nu tayo eae ra a 
FOWLER & WKLLS CO. e dA MFG. C C0., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. 
27 E. 21st Street, New York. : 


FRANK HARRISON'S 
SHORTHAND WEEKLY, 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


Should not fail to see the large 


BOSTON. | Phrenological Museum 
Printed entirely in shorthand written by Frank Now at 27 E. 21st St., New York. 
Harrison. Eight pages, weekly, 52 times a year ; 
subscription Grice, $1.00a year, Issued regularly Hundreds of Busts, Casts, Crania, etc. Admission 


every Monday, It will Sentai, besides a vast Free. Send address on postal for “Phrenology а 
amount of interesting and рел Бес А aran, Science,” 64 pages, 

special departmente as to law and general report- 

799 journaliam and literature, and amanuensis | Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York 
work. | 


А г», “ [1 
Bright! Newsy! Progressive! Agents Wanted for our ** Good Books for A11.” 


The Аден) шаан fi in the world printed Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
entirely in Pitmanic Shorthand E 

N.B B. This ia a distinct and separate publication 27 East 2156 St., New York. 
from FRANK HARRISON'S SHORTHAND MAG- 


AZINE, Boston, Mass. | Have You E T ee ee 


ENTS zin. will pay for three month's trial willlikeit. What? Frank Ha 
rrison's Fam- 
10 CE) 5 физ ri in to Frank Harrison's | | | YO ily Magazine, Boston. 60c. year, Monthly. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLODY - 


will open for the 3oth Session, Thursday, September 5th, next, 


at the Hall, No. 27 East 21st Street, New York City. 


The regieter is now open for those who expect to attend, and full particulars 
will be furnished with regard to the course of instruction, on application to the 
President, or to Fowler & Wells Company, at the same place mentic yg? 7 

The new and complet rters, where the Lecture-room and C: en dol- 

plete quarters, : 
Institute occupy опе floor of the building, will afford to the ` Superior to 
students the facilities that have, until within a year, been wanting P исе :—The 
course efficient to the degree that was desirable. The posit! ~ ` "winding 
room, etc., is also very convenient, being in the very centre of. сые of the most 
attractive features of New York. et 

To all classes of men and women, this course of lectures offers an unsurpassed 
opportunity for the study of the human organization, in all its related aspects. 
Every effort is made to render the instruction practically serviceable to the 
student, and so minister to his or her own development, and success whatever 
may be the line of activity pursued. Address for Institute circulars, 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


di 


In the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL for June, the 
leading features are of special interest : the first 
article being a sketch of the eminent founder of 
Perkins Institute, Boston, Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 
“Measuriug the Perceptives" will be welcome toall 
students of scientific physiognomy."Psychometry" 
isa brief explanation of this mysterious procedure; 
Prof. Sixer continues his discussion of “Talent 
and Character,” including this time a description 
of the new '* Facial Angle”; also a new instal- 
ment of ' Human Pursuits" —* The Clergyman” 
being the subject, with illustrations, among them 
& full delineation of the Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford. 
of Montclair, N. J. A detailed ‘*Phrenograph” 
&nd portrait of Mrs. Eliza A. Connor, well known 
1а newspaperdom. In "Chbild-Culture, " Florence 
Hull has another of her excellent sketches en. 
titled ‘Childish Curiosity,” and the very suggest- 
ive little story about * Smiling Muscles.” “A 
Report on Hypnotism" will meet the expectation 
of many who areeager to know about this peculiar 
matter. Other departments are plethoric with 
items social, scientiflc, personal, etc. 

$1.50 a year, 15 cts. a number. Adress, Fowler 
& Wells Co, Publishers, 23 East Twenty-flrst 
street, New York. 


Agents wanted to sell Heads and Faces 
and other good books for all. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pubs., 
27 E. 21st St,, New York. 
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«* JOKER'S DICTIONARY. 


Thousands of men, when ín the society of 
.adies or gentlemen, want to be entertaining 
and amusing companions, but too often find 
that they cannot. 

This great and original book comes to the 
aid of just such people ; it does for the man 
who wants to be witty what Webster's Dic- 
tionary docs for the man who wants to be 
wise in the use of words. 

It is a perfect cyclopedia of wit and humor. 

It contains 326 pages, six illustrations, and 
is arranged according to subject, alphabeti- 
cally. That is to say, itis in the style of a 
dictionary. You can flnd Jokes, Stories, and 
clever bits of repartee, brilliant jests aud 
flashes of merriment, on almost every subject 
likely to come up in socia] intercourse, 

Price, 25 Cents, post paid. 


A Special Offer to Our Subscribers Only. 


AND $1.00 PER MONTH FOR EICHT MONTHS. 


To SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL who will 
send $2.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send at 
once the following books constituting the 


STUDENTS SET. 


RSS С or Mental Science Соп- How fo Read Character. A New Шив. 
B» rcordance with the Princi- trated Handbook of Phrenology and 
aggy and in Relation to Physiognomy, for students and exam. 
is” Dr Eu и тае Ву iners, with upward of one hundred and 
. S. Drar- A.M., M.D., and JAMES t ings. Muslin, $1.25. 
McNEIL, А.. “xtra cloth. $1.50. pee cies Arges usum: prias 


Ferry Years in Phrenology ; Embracing 
e 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar Exposi- 
tion of the Structures, Functions, and 


collections of History, Anecdotes : ` 
: y i Relations of the Human System and 
and Experience, By Prof. Sizer, $1.50 their applications to the preservation 


New Phystognomy, or, Signsof Character, of health. By R. T. Trall, M.D., 81.00. 
as manifested through temperament C ab . : : А 

f : onstitution of Мап; Considered іп relation 

and external forms, and especially in to external objects. Ву Ско. COMBE, 


the “Human Face Divine." ith A : М 
: : with twenty engravings anda portrait 
more than one thousand illustrations. of the author. $1.25. 


By SAMUEL R. WELLS. 85.00. 
Choice of Pursuits; or Whatto doand Why. Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them. 


Describing seventy-five trades and pro- pum оГ penne: [e Physiog- 
fessions, and the temperaments and СЕРЕ &H SPDIATION, M.D "Octavo 
talents required for each, together TN E: : 


with portraits and biographies of many paperc-49e. | 
successful thinkers and P orkets. By | The Phrenological Bust, showing the lo- 
Prof. NELSON SizER. $2,00. cation of each of the Organs. $1.00. 


This set of books amounting to about $15.00, is sent by ex- 
press for $10.00, and is commended to those who wish to take up 
the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and in this ZV.SZALLMENT 
PLAN OFFER we place it within the reach of a'll who 
desire it. This offer is good for a limited time only. 


FILL OUT AND SICN BLANK BELOW. 


Fowler Ө Wells Ço., 27 Е. 2ist St., New York. 


Please send to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET [Price $10.00] 
for which I enclose 82.00, and further agree to remit $1.00 per month until 
the balance $8.00 is paid. 


Express Address 


„баж ж ооа oO аз эзе а 
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LESS THAN 34 CENTS A DAY FOR ONE YEAR WILL BUY 
The New Model Anatomical Manikin 


THE NeW MODEL THE NEW MODEL 
АШАЙ ОДА, „шч. ШАШ. ANATOLIA 7S ШРШ. 


BEFORE DISSECTING. PARTIALLY OPENED. 


This combination of charts of the human body is arranged in sections, and hinged во as to overlie 
each other in their proper relations, and admit of dissections. Allare colored true to nature, litho- 
graphed on cloth lined material, and anatomically correct. 

Tne reading of the Manual in connection with the examination of this chart will give a good know- 
ledge of anatomy and physiology, as not only are the names of the parts given, but their physiological 
functions areexplained. The price of the Manikin with Manual is $12.00, 


OUR PROPOSITION. 


To subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JUURNAL. Оп receipt of $2.00, we will send, prepaid, the 
Manikin and the Manual, the balance, $10.00, to be paid in monthly installments of $1.00. We only make 
this offer to subscribers to tbe Phrenological Journal (subscription $1.50 a А and it is made fora 
limited time only. Remember the manikin is sent at once on receipt of $2.00. 

Please fill out this blank and send with the amount to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. 21st Si., New York. 

Please send to my address as below, the NEW MODEL ANATOMICAL 
MANIKIN with Manual, for which I enclose $2.00, and further agree to remit 
$1.00 per month until the balance, $10.00, is paid. 
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охл о RI, LL ua eem Ste certiorem creto 
If at any time the full amount due is sent, a reduction of 10 per cent. may be made. 
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B SPECIAL arrangement with the publishers of that eatest of all reference 


ede ma 


Vis = 
ШЧ 


Libraries, the NEW REVISED ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, we are 

able to place that great work within easy reach of our readers. The edition we 
offer is not a reprint but a new editiou, It is published in 20 large Octavo Volumes of 
over 7,000 pages, 14,000 columns, and 8,000,000 words. Itcontains 96 maps printed in 
colors, showing every country of the world and separate mapsof every State in the Union. 
It contains every topic in the original Edinburgh Edition, and biographies of over 4,000 
noted people, living and dead, not contained in any other edition. 

Without parallel in the history of educational enterprise stands the offer of The 
Phrenological Journal, to its thousands of friends and readers. Such an offer has 
never been made before, and should have your careful consideration. Every reader of 
The Phrenological Journal, therefore, is earnestly solicited to give the attention to 
this offer that its importance and liberality deserves, as itis open for a limited period 
only It means that the best and most expensive Encyclopedia is within easy reach of 
even the boys and girls, Parents, encourage your children in habits of economy for that 
of all purposes—economy for the sake of an education. Just think of it. A saving of 


10 : CENTS: A: DAY! 


for the short period of go days, will secure to you the Revised Encyclopedia Britannica 
zn 20 large octavo volumes, which covers every department of knowledge known to man- 
kind. Noman needs any other library—no man can have a better one, 


READ OUR PROPOSITION: 


On receipt of ony. One Dollar we will forward to you at once, charges paid, the entire set of 20 volumes, the 
remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 CENTS A DAY (to be remitted monthly), A beautiful dime 
savings bank will be sent with the books, in which the dime may be deposited each day. This edition from new 
large type on a fine quality of paper, and is strongly bound in Mery manilla paper covers, which with proper 
care will last a lifetime. Bear in mind that the entire zo volumesare delivered to your address at once, with all 
charges paid to any part of the United States, 

We make this special offer only to the readers of the PHREWOLOGICAL JOURNAL. (Subscription price $1.50 a 
year,) andit will remain ^pen for alimited time only. 

Address all orders to Fowrer & WerLs Co., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


CUT THIS OFF AND SEND WITH AMOUNT. 


FOWLSR & WELLS СО., 27 К. 21st St., New York. 

Please deliver to me the entire set af 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopaedia Britannica, as above des- 
cribed, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for which 1 enclose One Dollar, and further agree to 
remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same monthly) until the remaining $o.00 is fully paid, 


Name 


Post-o fice: 


“Common School 
Eloeution and Oratory.” 


By I. H. BROWN, A. M. 


Founder of the Inter-Ocean School of Elocution and Oratary, and author 
of "Rational Elocution and Reading.” etc., ete. 


A practical and comprehensive MANUAL OF VOCAL and PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
treating the subjects of RESPIRATION, ACTION, GROUPING, ORIGINAL, DISCOURSE 
and EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH, from a scientific standpoint. 

This isthe simplest and clearest presentation of the subject published. 


The untrained teacher may, with average zeal, lead a class profitably and 
pleasantly through the entire text. 


Full directions for securing the highest vocal and hygienic benefits from 
RESPIRATORY exercises, distinct and correct ARTICULATION, the several ele- 
ments of VOCAL EXPRESSION, an easy, graceful ACTION of limbs, body, and 
face, a knowledge of the laws of GROUPING, and the principles of ORICINAL 
DISCOURSE and EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH, so plainly stated that even the 
private student may acquire skill in the arts of ELOCUTION and ORATORY. 


'The Principlesare clearly illustrated by carefully prepared engravings 
and examples from acknowledged masters. 


New revised and enlarged Edition, 328 Pages, Elegantly Bound, sent post-paid on 
receipt of 1.00, To Teachers at Introduction Price, 80 Cents. 


Address) FOWLER & WELLS CO. Pubs., 27 East 215% Street, New York. 


A MILITARY GENIUS. 


THE LIFE OF ANNA CARROLL. Compiled from Family Records and Congres- 
sional Documents by Sarah Ellen Blackwell. With steel portrait of 
Miss Carroll. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


This book is of solid value as an historical contribution to the inner history of our Civil 
War. It proves, on the authority of the Congressional Records, the origin of the brilliant 
strategical plan of the Tennessee campaign, which, before all other military plans, secured 
the ultimate triumph of the Union Armies. Strange to say, this invaluable military plan, 
by the execution a which some of our leading Generals made their exalted position—was 
the work of a brilliant Southern woman, the daughter of Governor Thomas King Carroll 
of Maryland. As Cassius M. Clay and others have testified **there is no fact in history 
backed up by more impregnable evidence,” than the fact of Miss Carroll's authorship of 
these remarkable plans. 

The Military Committees of both the House and the Senate have acknowledged Miss 
Carroll's brilliant services, both in the inception of these military plans, and as the author- 
ess of invaluable and influential papers during the progress of the Civil War. 

The above work is at once an interesting biographical sketch, and a careful research 
into the Congressional Records of a claim for many years kept out of sight, and which 
should now be fully recognized. The book is all the more interesting as it bears upon 
one of the most important questions of the present day -the true position of woman in 
the State, and the value of the womanly intellect in the management of affairs. 

One might well suppose that the Military Department would be the last in which we 
should look for help from a woman, And yet at the most critical moment in our national 
interest, in the language of General Bragg, ‘‘our warriors, young and old, were lead by а 
woman in the knowledge of strategic lines," The book is at once api 1 reading, and 
valuable in an historical and a political point of view, and- as such may be well com- 
mended to the reading public, 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.00. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS СО, PUBLISHERS, 27 EAST 21st ST., NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 5 


“ROMANCE” 


WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT AIMS AT. 
SOME OF THE WRITERS WHOSE STORIES IT HAS PUBLISHED. 


With the February number “ ROMANCE” enters upon the third year of 
its existence. It was established in the belief that there was a field for a monthly 
magazine which should be devoted entirely to complete stories, and which 
should contain 15 or 20 such stories in each issue. 

“ ROMANCE?” is made for that multitude of people who love stories in 
the good old sense of the word—not “stories in character,” nor “stories with a 
purpose,” nor “mosaics of style," but stories that are simply stories, fu!l of life 
and vigor and action—the sort of thing that arrests the reader's attention at the 
start, and engrosses it to the end. 

* ROMANCE" appeals to all who enjoy healthy mental recreation, and 
the number of its readers is increasing steadily and rapidly. Its list of sub- 
scribers includes many teachers, physicians, clergymen, lawyers, judges, and busy 
men and women of all classes who find a good story the best resource when they 
are tired or worried at home, and when they are wearied by travel. 

* ROMANCE " has published during the past year stories by 


WILKIE COLLINS OUIDA 

ALEXANDER DUMAS OCTAVE THANET 

IVAN TOURGUENEFF HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
MARY E. WILKINS FRANCOIS COPPEE 

CHARLES DICKENS CHARLES READE 

MARION HARLAND JULIA SCHAYER 

F. ANSTEY MORITZ JOKAI 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE MARYHARTWELL CATHERWOOD 
CARMEN SYLVA GRANT ALLEN 

JAMES PAYN WALTER BESANT 

PAUL HEYSE COUNT TOLSTOI 

EMILE ZOLA JEAN PAUL RICHTER 

A. CONAN DOYLE ALPHONSE DAUDET 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN : ROSE TERRY COOKE 

EMILIA PARDO BAZAN GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

RIDER HAGGARD HENRI GREVILLE 


And scores of stories not a whit less interesting by writers not so well 
known. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 a year. — Sample copy, 10 cents. 


Romance Publishing Company, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
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DISEASES OF INEBRIETY 


FROM 
ALCOHOL, OPIUM, and other NARCOTIC DRUGS. 
Its Etiology, Pathology, Treatment, 


AND 


MEDICO-LEGAL RELATIONS. 
By the American Association for the Study and Cure of Inebriety, 


qu тукы composed of eminent physicians of this country and Europe, has for a quar- 

ter of a century studied the scientific side of Inebriety—for 22 years it has held its annual 
and semi-annual meetings, at which the subject in its general and special phases has been ably 
discussed. It has of late attracted renewed attention growing out of the empiric assumptions 
that specific remedies have been found for its cure; as a sequence, an increasing demand has ap- 
peared for the grouping of the studies of scientific men in this field, and for the legitimate in- 


ferences therefrom as to Inebriety itself and the proper treatment thereof. 


At the November meeting of the Association, its Secretary T. D. CROTHERS, M.D., 
was instructed to prepare this volume from the vast fund of material in its possession which de- 
monstrates that Inebriety is a disease and that it is curable as other diseases are. 


The following is & Synopsis of its contents comprised in 38 Chapters: 


PAGE 


CHAPTER I.—Early history of the Theory 
of Disease in Inebriety.............. . I7 


CHAPTER II.—Theory in Modern Times. 
—lIts Scientific Study.... ......... . 2I 


CHAPTER III.—Different forms of Inebri- 
ety.—Classes of Inebriates............ 26 


CHAPTER 1V.—Dipsomania.—Its Varieties. 28 
CHAPTER V.—Philosophy and Etiology... 38 
CHAPTER VI.—Inebriate Diathesis...... 47 
CHAPTER VII.—Predisposing Causes.... 55 
CHAPTER VITI.—Traumatism and Injury. 67 


CHAPTER IX.—Adversity, Sunstroke, 
Heat, and other Causes.............. 80 


CHAPTER X.—Inebriety in America..... 91 
CHAPTER XI.—Mortality of Inebriety.— 
Fatality in Epidemics................. 100 
Cuap. XII —Inebriety and Consumption 103 
CHAPTER XIII.—Effects of Alcohol and 


Beer on the Mental Functions........ 113 
CHAPTER XIV.—Diagnosis of Inebriety. 

—Study of Social Statistics........... 118 
CHAPTER XV.—Delirium Tremens...... 131 


CHAPTER X V1.—General facts of Heredity. 145 
CHAPTER XVIII.—Statistics of Heredity. 183 
Craprer XIX; XX.—Pathology, &c..... 193 


PAGE 


CHAPTER XXI.—Treatment.—Its Nature 
and Plan............ ese бака sus evi 213 


CHAPTER XXII.—Inebriate Asylums and 
their УЎогК................... saevis 290 


CHAPTER XXIII.—Hygienic Treatment, 141 
CHAPTER XXIV.—Duty of the State... 252 
CHAP. XXV.—Care of Pauper Inebriates 254 
CHAPTER XXVI.—Medico-legal Consider- 


atlonic o cia cepere rae a bala lee’ 275 
CHAPTER XXVII.—Rulings of Judges and 

the Пам... неее 286 
Cuarren XXVIII.—Irresponsibility in 

1пеһпеу........................... 294 
CHAPTER XXIX.—Special Forms of 

Irresponsibility, trance, etc........... 395 
CHAPTER XXX.—Relations of Inebriety, 

Coma, and Brain Disease............. 316 
CHAPTER XXXI.—Inebriety from Opium, 326 
CHAPTER XXXIII.—From Ether....... 341 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—From Cocaine..... 349 
CHAPTER XXXV.—From Chloroform... 354 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—From Coffeeand Tea 356 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—Psychosis caused by 
Nicotine.............eeeeeee eere 367 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—Arsenic and Ginger 371 


One Large 8vo Volume, Morocco Cloth, 400 Pages, $2.75. 
Е. B. TREAT, Publisher, & Cooper Union, New York. 


Google 


Is Man Alone Immortal? 


This question is one of interest to a great many people. Will 
our Animal Friends have an existence in another world? What 
are the reasons for supposing they will or will not ? The subject 
is most ably considered in the volume recently published, entitled 


“Where is My Dog? 


by Rev. CHas. J. Apams, one of the most attractive works ever 
published on the subject. 
vigor that are possessed by few men, and he has the subject so 
much at heart that a deep earnestness pervades the entire work. 


The author writes with a force and 


Still he is not dogmatic, but presents his arguments in a way 
that can but please, although the reader may not accept his conclusion. 


We print a few among the many 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 


The author mates ош a strong case and will 
undoubtedley find many readers to accept his con- 
clusions.— The Conyregation(ist. 

When once taken up, the reader will not leave 
it, for there isa fascination about it making one wish 
to read to the end.— Hartford Post. 

'The manner of the writer is very fascinating.— 
Vicks Magazine 

Theauthor has made a very thorough study 
of the subject and his work indicates a wonderful 
knowledge of the character of men and animals.— 
Monthly Summary. 

Teeming with viv: acity and at the same time ex- 
hibits a spirit of candor and good sense that is as 
unusual as it is rare.—Al merican Grocer. 


Whatever may be thought of the author's con- 
clusions, the novelty and its vivacious style will 
secure it a large reading.— North-Western Con- 
&gregationadtst 

Here is a strange book.— News Dealer. 

The discussion is interesting and there is a 
hundred-told more in it than one might think.— 
Housekeeper. 

Whatever one may think of the arguments, the 
book shows such genuine sympathy with anima! 
creation and tells so many attractive stories as to 
their intelligence and fidelity that ic will repay the 
reading.— Cr rs. intelligence. 

His discussion of the subject is ingenious and 
interesting.—/ndranopolis Journal. 


WHERE IS MY DOG ? is published at ө. oo sent by mail, address 
Fowler & Wells Co., 27 EB. 21st St., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


JERUSHY IN BROOKLYN 


—вү-— 
JERUSHY SMITH OF SMITHVILLE. 
(ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN.) 


In this bright little book the follies of fashion and fashionable life in our cities 
is exposed in a manner that cannot fail to be appreciated. The following are 


the chapter headings : 


JERUSHY AND THE SI DELL SOCIETY. JERUSHY AND MRS. 
GRUNDY. JERUSHY AND COUSIN SARA'S “DAYS.” 
JERUSHY AND CHRISTMAS IN THE CITY. JERUSHY AND CITY SIGHTS 
AND DOINGS. JERUSHY AND COUSIN SARA'S TEA. JERUSHY 


AFTER THE HOLIDAYS, 


If you want a hearty, honest laugh, read this. 
receipt of price, only 25 cents. Address, 


JERUSHY’S RETURN TO SMITHVILLE. 


Sent by mail, post-paid on 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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Popular .Elocutionist and Orators Guide. 


A Natural System of Elocution and Oratory ; 


Founded upon an analysis of the Human Constitution, considered 
in its three-fold nature, Mental, Physiological and Expressional, by 
T. Alexander Hyde, B.A., H.U., B.D., and William Hyde, B.A., 
B.D., 650 pp. with plates, Clo. $2.00 Lib. Ed. $2.50. 


A New and Revised Edition of this great book that has been so favorably received 
by teachers of the art, and scholars in every department of knowledge. Itis no mere 
text book butan exhaustive treatise, covering the whole field of oratory, including Voice, 
Development, Physical Culture, Breathing, the Training of the Mental Faculties, 
Magnetism, Volition, style of Expression and many topics not treated in other works. 
It is regarded by professional men and scholars to be the greatest book of the age, and 
since its publication has introduced a new era into the study of Oratory. We give a 
brief epitome of some of the Criticism this book has evoked from the Press; and from 


professional men. 


“THIS BOOK AHEAD OF EVERYTHING.” 


The Pulpit Treasury says: 


This volume is undoubtedly ahead of ererything 
that has hitherto been published in the line of goo 
public speaking. It is based, we think, on the right 
system, erects its superstructure with great wisdom, 
and no one should neglect to study this book, a 
storehouse of many valuable practical suggestions. 


National Law Review, says: 


This ts a beautstul volume cf six hundred and fifty- 
three pages, with numerous portraits of eminent ora- 
tors of both ancient and modern times, and also cuts 
illustrating the various passions and the proper posi- 
tions in gesticulation. he authors treat in a very 
thorough manner of the more mechanical elements of 
elocution such as articulation, accent, training of the 
vcice and gesticulatic n; and in addition to this, the 
book is of unusual value on account of the exhaustive 
analysis made «f the emotions and passions of the 
human mind, and (t the best means of reaching and 
arousing them. ‘Ile mental qualities and acquire- 
ments of oratory are discussed in a very original 
and able manner, ‘Ihe beck cannot but be of value 
to every public speaker. We have never seen a bet- 
ter manual of human nature. 


Christian Mirror : 

It is well adapted to assist him who may study it 
and practice its lessons in acquiring a natural and 
effective delivery. 


‘INTRODUCES A NEW ''ERA." 


Chas. Wesley Emerson, M. D., Principal 
Jof Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, 
says 2 
Tcan unhesitatingly say that it is the best book on 
the subject of cratory now before the public. 


Howard M. Ticknor, A. M., Instructor 
of Elocution and Oratiry at Harvard 
and Brown Universities says г 

Tam impressed by the originality and justice of 
this treatment of the great subject. ] know of no 
book which 1 should so readily adopt, as touching 
sensibly upon all the constitutional and technica 
matters which must be considered іп a broad educa- 
tion in delivery. 

Hon. Stephen M. Allen, L. L. B., of 
Boston says: 

This book is the great Classic of Oratorical Litera- 
ture. 


The Popular Educator, Boston, says: 

It trains away from artificiality by cultivating 
the mental state at the same time the external signs 
of expression are taught. It is а book not only for 
the orators, but also for the teacher and psycologists. 
There can be no study more valuable to the instruct- 
or than the language of the emotions. 


The Educational Teacher, Ohio, says: 

It is a new and interesting statement of the subject. 
Teachers in our public schools ought to have a work 
like this near them. 


The East Side Baptist says: 

This is the most thorough, comprehensive, and 
latest treatment of elocution to be found in any lan- 
guage. The authors have begun at the very founda- 
tion of eloquence. Any student of the art of 
speaking will find this a thoroughly safe and skilful 
guide. 


Zion's Herald: 

As a text book or asa suggestive volume for pri- 
vate study, its amply illustrated pages will afford 
rich and instructive material. 

The New York Observer says: 

lf any book ever could make an orator, this ought 

to do so. 


The American Bookseller says: 
The most exhaustive work on the subject ever 
published. 


E. R. George, Teacher Elocution in 
Roger William University, says: 

. The ablest and most serviceable work on the sub- 

ect l have ever seen. It helps the student to be 

is own tcacher. 


The Christian Intelligencer, N. Y., says: 

lt presents many valuable hints on the subjects of 
mental science and physiology, as wellas upon voice, 
culture and gesture. 


The Northern Christian Advocate says: 

The most comprchensive system of elocution which 
has appeared in book form ishere given. The ad- 
vice on breathing and formation of sounds if practiced 
would save many ‘‘ministerial sore throats.’ 


The Boston Globe says : 

The book is a complete exposition of the subject in 
all its departments inan original way. They have 
introduced new and vital clements into the study of 
eloquence. 


We will scud this by mail pcst-paid on rcceipt of price. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.. Publishers, 27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Dr. Forest's Health and Muscle Roller, 


This is the invention of a practical physician, and is 
designed in order to bring the beneficial effects of massage 
within the reach of all, 

Massage is the coming treatment for all those common 
functional troubles like dyspepsia, constipation, jaundice, 
biliousness, nerve exhaustion, debility, anzemia, emacia- 
tion, neuralgia, rheumatism, etc., ete, (see Du?ardin-Bau- 
metz's lectures in the Paris Hospital. Itisa naless impor- 
tant measure for preserving health than for curing disease. 

The object of the Health or Muscle 
Roller is to make massage practical, to 


— 
— NE шы... = bring it into the house, the office, the 
—є— ані — в study, the bed-room; the easiest and 
~ pleasantest method of cure and of exer- 
1 "n cise possible, 

again, the Roller is used with so little 
Ж, R fatigue, and entirely without exposure 

MUSCLE-ROLLER No. 1. ( Patent applied for.) or even undressing. 

In hand manipulations two-thirds of the force is expended їп the friction between 
the hand and thesurfaces rubbed. With the Roller there is practically no friction, 
and the force i- spent where it should be, on the deeper structures and organs, such as 
the stomach, liver and intestines, on muscles and nerves, on the tens of thousands of 
of miles of minute vessels along which flow the life-giving currents of the body. "The 
quickly intermitting pressure from the rubber fingers of the Roller drives along rapidly 
and vigorously the blood wiihin the tissues, and thus hastens those cell changes on 
which life and health depends, 

What a treatment is this for cold feet; to bring the blood from congested brain ; 
to take the sense of fatigue and languor out of tired and stiffened muscles ! 

Its use over the intestines stimulates the nerve forces of these organs and increases 
their natural action. Thus chronic constipation, where for years there has been no 
action without drugs, is quickly and radically cured, If dyspepsia be present, one 
drinks a glass of hot or cold water an hour before meals, and then with the Roller over 


the stomach churns up its contents until every particle of fermenting slime and catarrh 
is loosened and carried away. 


THE ROLLER IS A MUSCLE BUILDER. 


Not only do the muscles used get the benefit of their own exercise, but the muscles 
operated on are stimulated to increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is ible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the body by the Roller. 

y the useof the Roller over the nerve centers along the spine the vitality and 
cerve force of any weakened organ can be restored. 

The Roller is accompanied with an instruction book entitled ‘ xy ene or 
Massage, Muscle-Roliing and Muscle-Beating at Home," written by W. E. Forest, B. S 
M. D., Fellow N. Y. Academy of Medicine, etc. 

There are two kinds of the Health Roller. 


No.1. Six large wheels (1/4 in. diameter, wide buffers; cross pieces locust; 
rosewood or black-walnut handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book, $2.00 

No, 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or thin faced persons, Three 
narrow wheels, black walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 


Vith the Health-Roller any ams- 
teurcan get better results than con the 
$3 ап hour professional masseur by the 
old fashioned hand manipulations, Thep 


wheels and handles, with 1пз{гис!їопз...................... sis «Бк» afe ete ...- $1.50 
Muscle-Beater, large size, three fingers or prongs, 9 in. long, with book men- 
tiobed BHOVE ic ade seo eV eo oe y epo a AR unt iets. КУС. ЖЕКЕН $1.50 


By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New tork. 
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THE. UNIVERSAL 


ADDING-MACHINE. 


Nota Cop, buta Practical Article Beantifullp and Substantially Made 
in Nickel, for Adding figures by Machinery. Price $1.50. 


Jt is the Greatest Invention of the age in the mathematical line, adding figures without 
head-work, proving your trial balance, and carrying on a conversa- 
tion at the same time. 


DESCRIPTION, 


The exact size of the Adding Machine is shown in the above cut; it being made 
small and convenient for carrying in the vest pocket, where it is always ready for use. It 
is beautifully and substantially gotten up in nickel, and with ordinary usage will lasta 
life-time. Full and plain directions for operating are sent with each machine. 

Editorially the American Bank Report says- “A practical machine for addin 
figures. It 15 beautifully made, and adds any column with marvelous rapidity an 
chy One should be in every bank and counting room. It will pay for itself in 
one дау." 

S. M. Armstrong, Agent, from San Francisco, Cal, writes: “I can not say too 
much in praise of the Adding Machine. Besides being perfectly accurate in all cases, 
it does its work much faster than the accountant, as I can add thirty figuresin astraight 
line in twelve seconds. My sales in this city now amcunt to over one thousand 
machines." 

We have hundreds of testimonials speaking in praise of the machine, but consider 
the above indorsements all that is necessary to convince one not familiar with its use 
that it is all we claim it to be. 

sJ This Adding Machine must not be confounded with others which have been 
placed on the market, for while others are mere toys or mathematical curiosities, this is 
an article for practical use in which the longest colmuns of figures are quickly added 
without requiring the least mental work. Besides its enabling experts to add more 
rapidly than they did before its use, and with the certainty of getting the correct result 
at the first computation, it makes experts of those who could never before master 
ordinary addition. In short, it is the only machine, thus far devised, that makes the 
operation of addition lighter, more rapid and perfectly accurate. 

This will be sent with the Phrenological Journal, $1.50 a year, for $2.00 or sent 
by mail post-paid on receipt of price $1 50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pustishers. 
27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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DR. JACKSON'S 


HEALTH 


BOOKS. 


By an arrangement with the Publishera we have the exclusive sale of the Publications formerly 
issued by Dr. Jackson, at Dansville, М, Y., and can send the following by mail on receipt of price: 


Consumption: How to Treat М, and How to 
Prevent it, by James C. Jackson, M.D. $2.00. 
The book is written in & clear style, is free from, 
technicalterms, and is full of valuable instruc- 
tion. 

From Contents: Why should Persons Die Before 
their Time? Consumption—What Is It? Differ- 
ence in Age of the Parents a Cause of the Соп” 
sumptive Habit in Children, Predisposition to 
Consumption, Growing Out of the Use of Unhealthy 
Food. Impure Water, Mineral and Medicated 
Waters, as Predisposing Agents to Consumption. 
Alcohol and its Influence in Developing Consump- 
Чоп. Causes Operating onthe Mother during Preg- 
nancy, and Those Which are Inducedafter Birth— 
Causes which are not Congenital, but induced 
after Birth—Unhealthy Milk while Nursing~Im- 
proper Food in Childhood. Sleeping in the Same Bed 
With Consumptive Persons, Breathing Impure Air 
in Close Rooms, Shops, Factories, etc, Causes Oper- 
ating to Produce Consumption in Persona Predis- 
posed to it. Originating in their Conditions of 
Mind. Recreation and Amusements—Walking— 
The Movement Cure—Dancing—Horseback Riding. 
The Influence of Dresa in Producing Consumption. 
Mental Causes as Predisposing to Consumption. 
The Influence of Unhappy Social Relations in Pre- 
disposing Persons to Pulmonary Consumption. 
Diseases which tend to Produce, and which end 
in Consumption— Catarrh — Chronic Catarrh. 
Epidemic Catarrh, or Infiuenza—Bronchitis, or 
Inflammatory Sore Throat—Chronic Bronchitis— 
Asthma—Hzmorrhage from the Lungs—Whoop- 
ing Cough—Inflammation of the Lungs—Skin 
Diseases. Measies—Scarlet Fever—Vaccination. 
Diseases of the Nutritive Organs. Uterine Dis- 
eases, and their Influence in Producing Consump- 
tion. Tubercular Consumption—Mesenteric Con- 
sumption, or Conrumption of the Bowels, What 
is not the True Treatment for Pulmonar or Me- 
senteric Consumption, Price, $2.00 


American Womanhood : its Peculiarities and 
Necessities, by James C. Jackson, M.D. 75 centa. 

Contents: Physical Organization, Unhealthy 
Foods, Drinks and Dress, Constrained Locomotion, 
The Useful and Beautiful in Dreas, Life In-doora, 
Marriage for Women, Non-Maternity, Women who 
do not make good Wives but do make good 
Mothers, Women who, as Society goes, can neither 
make good Wives nor Mothers, Competency of 
this class of Women, Their Business Capacities, 
The Ballot. $1.00. 


The Debiiities of our Boys, and the Early 
Decay of our Young Men, by Jas. C. Jackson, M.D. 
$5 cents. Ought to be read from beginning to 
end by every Boy old enough to understand it, 
and by every Young Man. The ablest exposition 
of the leading or more forcibie causes whichare 
working so fearfully to debilitate the Boys and 
kill the Young Men of the Republic that, to our 
knowledge, has as yet been presented. 


The Training of Children, by James C. Jack 
воп, M.D. Price, 50 cents. 

Table of Contents: Ante-Natal Training ; Pain- 
less Labor ; Quick Confinement, Rapid Recovery ; 
Vigorous Health ; Quality of Milk ; Frequency of 
Feeding the Child; How to Dress iv; where it 
should Sieep; W ho should take care of 1t ; Organic 
Development; The Bone-Forming Period; The 
Muscle-Forming Period ; Prevention of Ailments; 
Attitudes and Postures; Education of the In- 
telligence of Children; The Nerve-Developing 
Period ; Consolidation of the Human Body, and 
the Development of Character ; Marriage. 


Constipation: its Causes and Treatment, by 
Jas. Н. Jackson, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


About Bables, by Kate J. Jackson, This in- 
cludes first care and food, dress, sleep, etc. 15 cta. 


Tea and Coffee: Are they Injurious? Some 
Substitutes for both, by Kate J. Jackson, M.D. 
Price, 10 cents. Everyone shouid read this, giv- 
ing the best reasons for not using these beyer- 
ages, and how not to use them. 


Health Tracts. 


The following Tracts on Health are sold at the uniform price of б cents each, or 50 cents per dozen 


How to Cure Drunkards, 

How toTake Baths. 

Tobacco: and its Effects upon the Health and 
Character of those who use it. 

Diphtheria ; its Causes, Treatment and Cure. 

Health Dress. 

Dyspepsia ; or How to Have a Sound Stomach. 

Btudent Life ; or How to Work the Brain without 
Over-working the Body. 

Piles and their Treatment. 

The Gluttony Plague. 


Shall our Girls Live or Die? 

How to Nurse the Gick. 

How to Get Well and How to Keep Well. 

The Four Drunkards. 

Dancing ; its Evils and its Benefits. 

The Weak Backs of American Women. 
Clergymen ; What they Owe to Themselves, etc. 
Papers on Alcohol. 

The Whole and Hulled Wheat. 

The Salt-Eating Habit. 

Catarrhai Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


Any of the above works sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 215% St., New York. 
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The New Model Anatomical Manikin. 


RWV This is a combination of Charts of 
е, - COM portions of the human body hinged 
8028 tolieover one another, andto be 
opened or dissected, exhibiting the 
general anatomy inall its parts and 
their relation to each other, and 
mounted on a base 1*"x$( inches. 
The figure represents the adult lu- 
man form on the scale of one-half 
the size of life, the eutire work being 
done in brilliant colors by the most 
improved Chromo-Lithoe raphic pro- 
cesses on fine cloth-lined material, 
highly finished. being strong and 
du-able as well as handsome, and 
made expressly for this purpose. 

In workmanshipno expense has been 
spared to make it better than any- 
thing of this Aind ever produced. The 
work has been done under our special 
direction by Mr. М. С, Tiers, an 
artist who has had many years’ ex- 
perience in making anatomical draw- 
ings and made the original designs 
for this in consultation with eminent 

hysicians of this city and the best 

oreign and American authorities, 
and it is more accurate күрттөргө сд, 
as well as more artistic than any pub- 
lication ever made, and inmany ways 
the most comprehensive. 


In addition to the dissections of the 
body there аге а number of special manikins of various parts, mounted on the m: rgins 
of the cliart, some of them much larger than life, including illustrations of the effects of 
stimulants and narcotics on the digestive organs, the throat, the brain and the nervous 
system, ae adapting the work to use for the purpose of meeting the requirements of 
recent legislation on the subject. 

When not in use, the manikin folds together like a book, and when closed is about eigh- 
teen inches square. 

The Manual is not only a key, but a comprehensive work on the physiological functions 
of all the parts, and adds much to its value, the two constituting a complete text-book, 
and can be used independently of any other work. | 

For schools this covers the whole ground, and contains nothing but what із proper to 
presert to mixed classes. It is abundantly large for class use, and of such size ns to be 
convenient. 


For physicians it is better for office use than any other. It is amply large, and not cum- 
bersome or unwieldy. 


For students contemplating the study of medicine it is impossible that anything should 
be equal to this. 


For families it will be of interest, and will lead to the study of Physiology and the Laws 
of Health in a most interesting manner. 


Acents WANTED.—We desire the services of Agents in every town forthe introduc- 
tion and sale of this Manikin, We offer liberal terms, and to men or women who are 
adapted to the work here is an opportunity for steady employment in a paying business. 
For full particulars and terms, write giving experience. The Sow price of the Manikin ів 
sufficient to secure its popularity. With Manual complete, $12.00. 


Sent prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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Pears’ Soap is nothing but Soap—no medicine in it—pure 
soap. And yet—but read what a great authority says of it: 


I have tried very many different | not only endorsed in their works on 
Soaps, including all the best known, | the skin by the late Sir Erasmus Wil- 
whether English or foreign, pursuing | son and Dr. Tilbury Fox, but vouched 
my investigations with perfect inde- | for by such eminent analytical chem- 
pendence; and I have now, after all|ists as Professors Redwood, Attfield, 
these years of careful observation in| Cameron, and others. . . . Time 
very many thousands of cases, both in| and more extended trials have only 
hospital and private practice, no hesi- served to ratify this opinion, and 
tation in stating that nome žave am- to increase my confitlence in this ad- 
Swered so well or proved so beneficial to | mirable preparation.—Milton's Hygiene 
the skin as Pears’ Soap—an experience | of the Skin, р, 9o (ed. 1891). 


Tt has no alkali in it—nothing but soap. 
the more purely negative soap is, the nearer does it ap- 


proach to perfection. 
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Men and Women Differ in Character, 


As they doin looks and temperament, No two look 
alike; 41! have peculiarities which you should understand 
at once; and IF YOU WANT SOMETHING that will 
interest you more than anything you have ever read and 
enable you to understand all the differences at a glance, 
by the Signs of character, send for a copy of 


HEADS AND FACES; 
How to Study Them. 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by 
Prof, Nelson Sizer, the Examiner in the phrenological 
office of Fowler & Wells Co., and Н. S. Drayton, M.D., 
Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The authors 
know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having de- 
voted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading 
of character, and he here lays down the rules employed 
by him in his professional work and the illustrations 
alone would constitute a study in Character Reading. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever 
published for the price, 115,000 copies having been sold. 
Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send 
for it and study the people you see and your own char- 
acter. If you are not satisfied after examining the book, 
you may return it, and the money will be returned, 

We will send it carefully by mail, post-paid, only 40 
cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth binding. 

Agents wanted. Address all.orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK. 
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* Quiconque a une trop haute idee de,la force et de la justesse de ses raisonne- 
mens pour se croire oblige de les soumettre a une experience inille et mille fois 
repetee ne perfectionnera jamais Іа physiologie du cerveau. "—GaALL. 


* [ regard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy which can be 
said to indicate with anything like clearness and precision, man's mixed moral 
and intellectual nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating 
him in harmony with his faculties, as a being of power; with his wants, as a 
creature of necessity ; and with his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker 
and amenable to the laws declared by the all-wise Providence. " 


—Jorn BELL, M. D. 
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A name that has become very prom- 
inent in the field of useful invention 
is that which heads this column. As 
its owner has devoted many years to 
the solution of different problems in 
telegraphy that have occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the thought of 
scientific men since almost the days 
of Morse, and finally -has completed 
an apparatus that seems to be a per- 
fect working out of one of the most 
difficult, it is but just that he should 
receive a wide recognition for his 
success. Especially is it due to his 
perseverance and talent that the 
world's thanks be accorded when 
the nature of his last invention is 
known, in brief, to be a device by 
which one may send to another at a 
distance a message in writing, or a 
sketch or drawing, which will be re- 
ceived in facsimile. Well is the ap- 
paratus that performs this really 
wonderful thing named the Ze/auto- 
graph. 

Giving attention for a little to 
Professor Gray himself, it is observed 
that his portrait indicates certain 
characteristics of mental and physi- 
cal constitution that are impressive. 
There is evidence of a strong and 
tenacious vitality—a power of recu- 
peration and nerve maintenance that is 
above the average, and distinguished, 
we might say, by its harmony in the 
assimilation of nutritious elements. 


The chest is ample, affording res-. 


piratory capacity, an important item 
in the organization of the brain- 
worker, and well associated with a 
brain that appears to run high at the 
crown. The poise of the head also 
intimates well aerated blood and a 
free co-ordination of the organic areas 
of cerebration. 

The physical elements that enter 
into a strong temperamental combina- 
tion are pronounced in Professor 
Gray. We note them in the emphatic 
outlines of the face. Strength, poise 
of faculty, power to hold the mind in 
a given line of application, and that 
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with but little if any sense of fatigue 
or irritation, characterize his mental 
efforts. His attitude in an objective 
sense is that of the student, earnest 
in his desire to learh and to know. 
His acquisitiveness, on the side of 
wanting money, property, wealth, is 
decidedly moderate, but on the side 
of wanting knowledge, capability of 
thought, reason, judgment, is very 
active. Becoming interested in a line 
of inquiry he is inclined to pursue a 
course of investigation until he has 
made himself master of the principles 
and uses of the subject. He has the 
ambition that reaches for success in af- 
fairs that have a practical and certain 
application, while ideas of a chimeri- 
cal or merely theoretic nature receive 
but scant attention. 

The mould of the forehead inti- 
mates the scientist and the scientist 
whose methods are specific. He 
would prefer to take up one branch 
of inquiry and to pursue that to its 
ultimate, and not attempt to spread 
himself over a whole department. He 
is not the man to have many irons in 
the fire, but the onethat is there he 
will watch and use to the full extent 
of its serviceability, and, for the most 
part, in hisown way. The outline of 
the head shows a brain well developed 
at the crown amd full in the upper 
posterior region, indicating decision, 
severity, steadiness, self-trust and 
perseverance, without, however, that 
spirit of self-sufficiency that often 
renders the man of talent and accom- 
plishment a disagreeble companion. 
He is kind, sympathetic, friendly, ap- 
preciative of those amenities that 
properly enter into social life, and so 
far from disregarding the duties and 
privileges that belong to manhood. 
We judge that his standard of man- 
hood is high and everything that 
savors of meanness receives from 
him prompt and sharp condemnation. 
The following brief outline of his 
general career must suffice: 

Elisha Gray was born at Barnes- 
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ville, Ohio, August 2, 1835. Whena 
lad he was apprenticed to a black- 
smith, and subsequently to a carpen- 
ter and boatbuilder. On the come 
pletion of his several apprenticeships, 


TRANSMITTER, 


he entered Oberlin College, and made 
a special study of physical science, 
supporting himself meanwhile by 
working at his trade, In 1867 he 
obtained his first patent for telegraphic 
apparatus, a self-adjusting relay. 
Since that time he has taken out 
nearly fifty patents, the most import- 
ant of which relate to his printing 
telegraph system (which was largely 
in use before the advent of the tele- 
phone), the harmonic-telegraph, the 
telephone and the telautograph. 

All of Professor Gray's inventions 
bear the stamp of thorough original- 
ity, and in no sense can he be called 
an adapter of ideas furnished by 
others. He was the first to transmit 
several messages simultaneously over 
a wire on the ‘‘harmonic” plan; and 
his famous Caveat of February 14, 
1876, contains the first written de- 
scription of the speaking telephone. 
The first speech transmitted over a 
wire was with instruments similar 
to those described in that Caveat. 

For some years past, Professor 
Gray has been occupied with 
his telautograph or writing tele- 
phone. Оп this wonderful in- 
vention he again displays remarkable 
genius and individuality. His labor- 
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atory is at Highland Park, Illinois, 
where he resides. He is a member 
of the faculty of Oberlin College, and 
in 1878 was honored at the Paris Ex- 
position with the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Reviewing the work of Professor 
Gray in late years it should be said 
that the first facsimile telegraph ap- 
paratus was completed by him in 1887. 
This was, to be sure, a somewhat 
crude affair, when compared with the 
instrument that is now offered to pub- 
lic inspection. Using the descrip- 
tion of Dr, Wahl, in the Manufacturer 
and Builder, in the older instrument 
the inventor had adopted as the 
specifically operative principle the 
method of  ''variable resistance," 
an expedient well known to elec- 
tricians, and which already figures as 
an essential feature in the Cowper- 
Robertson writing telegraph. The 
inventor found that the variable re- 
sistance method introduced the ob- 
jection that where aerial lines are 
used, the line is constantly subject 
to fluctuations of resistance, due to 
the varying conditions of the atmos- 
phere, requiring for the production 
of uniformly satisfactory results that 
the resistance should be adjusted to 
suit the conditions of the wires. This 
objection, he found, seriously de- 
tracted from the utility of the appa- 
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ratus, and this system of operation 
was therefore abandoned in favor of 
the step-by-step plan, in which the 
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movements of the pen at the sending 
station, interpreted by positively-act- 
ing mechanism, are transmitted elec- 
trically to the receiving stations, and 
there exactly duplicated. 

On this principle of operation the 
inventor constructed a second machine 
in the early part of 1888. The send- 
ing and receiving instruments in this 
form of the invention were placed on 
the same table, each contained in its 
own box, and each supplied with its 
own roll of paper. The mechanism 


but though satisfactory results were 
obtained with it the delicacy and com- 
plexity of the mechanism involved in 
it were, in the inventor's opinion, too 
great to suit the requirements of com- 
mercial service, and further experi- 
ments were undertaken, which re- 
sulted, in 1892, in the evolution of 
the telautograph in its present form. 
This embraces two instruments at 
each end of the line, a transmitter 
and a receiver, which are placed side 
by side. Each of these is contained 


MESSAGE SENT. 


employed for working the pen, how- 
ever, was found to be too complicated, 
and although the machine provided 
for the automatic raising and lower- 
ing of the receiving pen, and for the 
shifting of the paper, which werelack- 
ing in the first machine, this machine 
also was abandoned. 

In 189o a third instrument was pro- 
duced in which, also, the sending 
and receiving apparatus were com- 
bined on one table, as in the second; 
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in a wooden case somewhat smaller 
thana typewriting machine. In trans- 
mitting a message, drawing, sketch, 
or whatever may be desired, the 
sender takes an ordinary lead pencil 
and writes or draws his message 
with it on a sheet of paper, and simul- 
taneously another pencil at the re- 
ceiving end of the line reproduces 
every movement of the sender’s pen- 
cil on a similar sheet of paper. The 
receiving pencil is actuated entirely 
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by automatic electric mechanism, 
and is not touched by the human 
hand. The result is a facsimile in 
every detail of the letters of the mes- 
sage, or lines of the drawing, 
sent from the transmitting station. 
Fig. 4 shows the appearance of the 
transmitter and Fig. 5 that of the 
receiver. 

The pencil used at the transmitter 
has near its point a collar with two 
small eyes in its rim. To each of 
these eyes is attached a fine silken 


inch of one of the cords forty of the 
teeth of the wheel will pass by a 
given point. Each one of these teeth 
stands for a single electrical impulse 
sent over the line, as will later be 
seen. 

The mechanism of the receiving 
instrument is practically the dupli- 
cate of that of the transmitter, but 
its motions are purely automatic, be- 
ing controlled by the electric im- 
pulses sent over the line from the 
transmitter. The receiver is pro- 
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cord, running off in two directions 
at right angles. Each of these cords 
passes around a small drum supported 
on a vertical shaft. Beneath the 
drum, and attached to the same 
shaft, is a toothed wheel, so arranged 
that when either section of the cord 
winds upon or off of its drum a num- 
ber of teeth wil pass a given point 
corresponding to the length of cord 
so wound or unwound. Thus, if the 
pencil in its movement winds up one 
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vided with two escapements, which 
are actuated by polarized relays, 
and so constructed that each elec- 
trical impulse received from the line 
permits the escapement wheel to feed 
one step either forward or backward. 
These escapement wheels are mounted 
on vertical shafts, which carry drums 
of the same size as the transmitter. 
The forward or backward move- 
ments of the escapement wheels, 
therefore, are imparted to the 
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drums; to these are attached, by 
means of cords, pen arms of 
aluminum, which are hinged to- 
gether at the point where the pen 
is carried. The writing is done with 
the point of a small capillary glass 
tube, to which the ink is fed through 
one of the aluminum tubes, which is 
kept supplied from a small reservoir. 
The point of the glass tube rests upon 
the paper, and when moved over it 
by the motion of the hinged arms to 
which it is attached, the ink is caused 
to flow from it; when it is raised from 
the paper the ink is retained in the 
tube by capillarity. 

It is not difficult now to un- 
derstand how the duplication of 
the writing at the receiving end 
of the line is effected. When a move- 
ment in one direction of one of the 
toothed wheels of the transmitter is 
made by the writer, a certain number 
of electric impulses, according to the 
length of the line, is sent over the 
line, and the escapement wheel at the 
receiver will be given a movement 
forward or backward, as the case may 
be, the same distance, carrying the 
drum around in the direction corre- 
sponding to that given by the writer’s 
pencil to the drum at the transmitter. 
Two wires are required to transmit 
the writing, each of which is under 
the control of one of the silken cords, 
and connects with one of the escape- 
ments in the receiver. Thus, if the 
sender should describe a line inclin- 
ing to the right (or left) at an angle of 
45°, the right (or left) escapement of 
the receiver would be operated,and the 
movement of the drum, carried tothe 
pen, would describe a similar line on 
the paper. If the sender should make 
a vertical motion of the pencil, the 
sending drums, and consequently 
both escapements, would be equally 
affected, and the resultant motion of 
the pen arms would cause the pen to 
make a vertical line. And it will be 
apparent that, no matter what com- 
plex motions the writer’s pencil de- 
scribes, they will faithfully be repro- 
duced by the mechanism of the re- 
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ceiver and interpreted in facsimile 
by the receiving pen. The character 
of the writing or drawing reproduced 
leaves nothing to be desired. The 
є step-by-step " action of the receiv- 
ing mechanism is made visible by a 
close inspection of the writing re- 
ceived, while an examination reveals 
a slight roughness; but this is so 
slight as to be scarcely perceptible. 
The fidelity of the reproduction will 
be seen in theillustration, which shows 
a message as written for the editor 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and its reproduction Фу the receiver. 
The future of telegraphic communi- 
cation seems to have made by this 
invention a long step toward render- 
ing the business and social relations 
of men more convenient and intimate 
than our grandfathers ever dreamed 
to be possible in the natural evolution. 
cie. 

Renan left so smalla private for- 
tune that his widow is forced to sell 
his library, and will dispose of it next 
year, while waiting for a pension. 
Renan's friend, M. Berthelot, says 
that the philosopher left the world 
almost as poor as on the day he 
began the struggle of life. In our 
land of well-paid professors it will be 
of interest to learn that Renan's 
salary in the Collége de France was 
only $2,000 a year, five per cent. of. 
which was deducted for a pension. 
Yet there was no other theological 
lecturer in the French republic who 
attracted so many listeners, or gave 
his college so wide a reputation. 

This distinguished Frenchman has 
usually been called a philosopher, but 
in the strict sense of the term, this is 
hardly correct. He was rather a 
historian and a littérateur. He accept- 
ed and taught many ideas which come 
under the head of philosophy, it is 
true; but he dealt with what seemed 
to him to be facts rather than princi- 
ples. That is to say, while promul- 
gating abstract theories, he had them 
in mind as so many facts, and con- 
sidered them with reference to their 
historical and scientific value. 
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RACE STUDIES. 
III.—France. 


The theory maintaining the advan- 
tage of race-mixtures has often been 
quoted to explain the development of 


the gifted race inhabiting the valley. 


of the Rhine; but the nation limited 
to the present boundaries of the 
French Republic may be said to ex- 
hibit all the bright and shady charac- 
teristics of the southern Celts, and its 
antipathy to its Teuton neighbors has 
a deeper foundation than the tran- 
sient interests of national politics. 

Historical traditions, indeed, make 
it probable that the Gauls reached 
Western Europe later than the Iberi- 
ans, but many centuries before the 
Franks, and their mental and physi- 
cal peculiarities distinguish them as 
widely from the stolid German tribes 
as from the passionate and unac- 
countably capricious Basques. 

The French justly pride themselves 
on their good taste in matters of art, 
and detest irregularities of style in 
literature and music (whence their 
under-estimate of Shakespeare and 
positive hatred of Richard Wagner), 
but in the concerns of practice their 
impulsiveness goes to extremes avoid- 
ed by their neighbors, and their 
frivolity, irreverence, sensuality, van- 
ity and cynicism are offset by toler- 
ance, frugality, charity, industry, 
pluck, beauty-worship, wit, intelli- 
gence and misfortune-proof gayety. 
Ganganelli compared the four chief 
nations of Europe to the four ele- 
ments: Italy, fire; France, air; Eng- 
land, water; Germany, earth. In 
their new colonies the Britons begin 
by building a warehouse; the Span- 
iards a church, the French a theatre, 

The classic authors of antiquity 
often mention the amativeness of 
the ancient Gauls, their passion for 
music and dances; and their descend- 
ants still prefer a good song to a 
good dinner, a /ол mot to an argu- 
ment. Their countryman, Diderot, 
defines them as /e peuple chansonnier 
ct moqueur, and their talent for wit 
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under difficulties is indeed unrivalled. 
Terray's administration of French 
finances threatened the working 
classes with ruin; they merely re- 
venged themselves by calling ‘‘ the 
street of the empty purse” la Rue 
Terray, and when a grenadier of 
Louis XV. swallowed a silver dollar 
and the physicians feared for his life, 
a wag proposed to send for the Abbé 
Terray, who would find no difficulty 
in ‘*squeezing coin out of a dying 
man.” 

Louis XV. let the Pompadour per- 
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suade him to raise her brother to the 
rank of a Marquis de Vandière, and 
the Paris wits at once called him the 
Marquis d'Avanthier—** Count of 
Day-before-yesterday," The new- 
made peer coveted even the Blue 
Ribbon of St. Louis, but the succes- 
sor of the canonized king drew the 
line at that point. ‘* Mon c'est un 
trop petit poisson pour le mettre en 
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bleu,” he said in allusion to the family 
name, Poisson (‘‘fish") of the am- 
bitious marquis—‘ That's rather too 
small a fish to be cooked blue." 
When the banker Ducos was drag- 
ged before the Tribunal of Terror he 
proposed to save the court's time by 
a summary confession of his sins and 
the causes of his arrest.  '' Very 
well, let us hear your 
confession, but try to be 
brief." ‘‘ Easy enough, 
gentlemen; I am rich." 
In Robespierre's time the 
word ‘‘ Citoyen " had to 
be substituted for all 
titles of birth, and a 
humorist, at the risk of 
being himself silenced by 
the guillotine, set the 
whole opera in a roar by 
shouting at a barking 
dog, '' Silence, Citizen!" 
Neither the horrors of 
the Revolution nor the 
carnage of the Empire 
could dampen that spirit 
of mockery, and in 1815, 
when the Allies present- 
ed their enormous bill 
of damages, the Parisians 
welcomed the chance for 
a whack at their new 
sovereign. ''Let us pay; 
haven't we a big rev- 
enue?" gros revenue hav- 
ing the additional mean- 
ing of a ''gross pot- 
belly returned." 
Likethe Greeks of old, 
the French are still in- 
clined to despise foreign 
nations as barbarians, and in com- 
menting on the merits of a Russian 
dramatist, Voltaire remarked that the 
creature seemed really to have almost 
the sense of a human being; but 
Napoleon the Great, on his Russian 
campaign, went a dangerous deal too 
far when one of his generals reminded 
him that more than half the army of 
invasion was composed of foreigners. 
** So much the better," he said, ‘‘ for 
every three, individuals killed on the 
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Russian side I shall lose only one man 
and two hogs." When the Prussians 
evacuated Paris, in 1871, the citizens 
of the metropolis discreetly contented 
themselves with fumigating their 


streets, as after the end of a pestilence, 

The French love of prettiness and 
brilliancy often gratifies itself at the 
expense of justice, and the superficial 
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scholarship of French writers has long 
been the banter of their learned neigh- 
bors. The Courter Français reported 
in 1822, that ‘according to the ad- 
vices of the Austrian press, numerous 
Turks were encamped between the 
towns of Erdwallenand Lehmhutten, " 
—'* earth-walls " and ‘‘ mud-hovels,' 
and in 1870 a French journalist quoted 
the 77mes to the effect **that a Ger- 
man corvette had been sighted near 
the Island of Twilight." Such blun- 
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ders, however, are not confined to the 
Paris penny-a-liners. Hippolyte Taine, 
next to Adolphe Thiers perhaps the 
most accomplished French writer of 
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and then caught tripping in a similar 
way. During a conference with the 
representatives of the victorious in- 
vaders, he complained of the vandal- 
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the present century, makes his farmer 
Graindorge pasture his flocks in the 
** palmgroves of the Ohio Valley, and 
primeval forests enlivened by the 
chatter of apes and the screams of in- 
numerable parrots,” and according to 
the memoirs of the late Emperor 
Frederick, Thiers himself was now 
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isms of the German soldiers, and pro- 
voked Prince Bismarck to denounce 
the employment of Turkey in a war 
between civilized nations. “EA bien, 
mats pour tout cela vous vous serves des 
(Шанх "—*'all the same you are using 
Uhlans," said Thiers, evidently sup- 
posing theelite of the German cavalry 
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to consist of guerillas enlisted among 
some barbarous robber-tribe of the 
Turkish border. 

For precision of style and airy 
lightness and grace, on the other 
hand, French writers stand un- 
equaled, and as a conclusive proof 
Goethe used to quote Voltaire’s son- 
net to the sister of Frederick the 
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empire." Add the charm of a fairy- 
like grace of diction, and Haroun 
al Rashid himself would have con- 
doned the sacrilege, though he de- 
stroyed the Race of the Barmecides 
to the third generation when Jussuf 
Iln Barmek aspired to the hand of 
his sister. French /ac/ of a super- 
lative kind also enabled the punster 
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Great: ** What erotic poetry addressed 
to a near relative of an absolute 
sovereign—an irascible despot at 
that?" German poets would have 
stood aghast at the mere thought, 
but had to admit that the ingenious 
Frenchman accomplished the venture 
with a fair chance of surviving the 
consequence. ‘‘In the fancies of 
dreamland, last night," he says, “I 
thought I was a king and possessed 
the still greater treasure of your love, 
Then I awakened to find that the 
gods had still been kind to me. They 
had deprived me of nothing but my 
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Calembourg to comply with the re- 
quest of his sovereign who desired 
to test his talent for impromptu con- 
ceits. |. '* Will your Majesty be pleased 
to suggest a subject?" ‘*Well— 
make a pun on me," ‘ The king, 
sire, is no subject," was the prompt 
reply. 

That king himself hastened to the 
assistance of an old general who had 
come to pay his respects to his sover- 
eign, and fell down headlong on the 
slippery floor of the audience-room, 
knocking down a table with precious 
knicknacks. ‘‘ Never mind, never 
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mind," said the king, **a man loaded 
with laurels cannot be blamed for 
stumbling oncein awhile." And after 
the siege of Ulm, when Championet 
received the surrender of General 
Mak, he returned the sword (a pres- 
ent of the British Government) with 
a smile. ‘‘ What a beautiful hilt! but 
the laws of my country prevent me 
from accepting specimens of English 
hardware.” 

Napoleon could appreciate that 
talent, and once made a present of 
fifty dollars to a soldier who had been 
introduced to him as the tallest re- 
cruit of the Frencharmy. ‘‘ Heavens, 
I'm a mere baby alongside of you,” 
laughed the emperor. ‘‘Yes, Sire; 
that illustrates the difference between 
a great man and a big man,” replied 
the recruit. Wit at the expense of 
humanity, however, has little chance 
of success in France, and the very 
hyenas of the Reign of Terror cried 
shame overa judge who had sentenced 
a fencing-master to the guillotine and 
then asked him if he thought he could 
parry a blow of that kind. 

** Ces fous sont pleins d'honneur," 
said Voltaire of his countrymen; and 
the love of glory is, indeed, one of 
the master-keys to the character of 
the French nation. The grandilo- 
quent manifestoes of the Corsican 
world-conqueror inspired his soldiers to 
undergo fatigues unheard of since 
the days of Xenophon's Anabasis, and 
the nation abandoned his cause only 
when it had been abandoned by vic- 
tory. French savants, too, evince a 
predilection for sciences offering a 
chance for brilliant achievements; 
chemical and astronomical discover- 
ies and archeological treasure-troves, 
but that intellectual pride can rise 
above the prejudices of national van- 
ity is proved by their generous recog- 
nition of foreign merit, e.g., the de- 
cision of the Académie Francaise to 
award a prize to a German scholar a 
few months after the crisis of the 
Franco-Prussian war. 

Even the sensitive French poets 
can appreciate beauty in foreign 
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forms of manifestation, and Victor 
Hugo once declared that he would 
give a large sum to learn the name of 
the unknown Spania-d who on a rock 
near the St. Helena grave of the first 
Napoleon had inscribed the words: 
** Un luz incomparado aqui se apago,” 
**a light unrivalled was extinguished 
here." 

French cynicism and frivolity have 
been frankly admitted, and too often 
vaunted, by French writers, and the 
international popularity of the French 
nation proves how many foibles will 
be forgiven to charity and the love of 
mirth. F. L. Oswarp, M.D. 

(To be continued.) 
í өз = 


HUMAN MOLLUSKS. 


The most prudent man is generally 
considered the wisest man. And he 
who knows how to keep his own 
counsel is an object of admiration to 
his fellows. He is a being to be 
envied, and to be held up as a model 
to the youth whose tendencies are to 
“tell all he knows." Children are 
punished for lying, but are taught 
that concealment is one of the higher 
laws of civilization. The cautious, 
secretive man, is the wise man of the 
age. He never tells his secrets. He 
gathers knowledge unto himself and 
wraps it about him as a garment, 
close fitting, ‘‘ tailor made,” fashioned 
for him, and for him only, indivisible, 
and as much a part of its owner as 
the shell on the back of a snai, and 
quite as useless to others. 

When he sees a bit of useful sci- 
ence, or an atom of practical wisdom 
floating past him, he opens his shell 
and greedily draws it in, and within 
his grasp, it is no longer public prop- 
erty; it belongs to him. 

Gradually, carefully, and from 
every source within his reach he fills 
his mental storehouse, over whose 
tightly barred and hermetically sealed 
door is written the uncompromisive 
words, ‘‘ Mine, Mine, Mine.” 

His children usually inherit the 
shell, but if, by reason of their youth 
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and inexperience they show any indis- 
creet tendencies to convey even the 
most minute particles from that 
precious storehouse to their com- 
panions, they are quickly taught to 
draw in their feelers and shut up their 
shells, lest their neighbors should 
gather something from their incau- 
tious communications, and become as 
wise as they. 

Meanwhile the garrulous, compan- 
ion-seeking, impulse-governed multi- 
tude looks upon the human mollusk 
with open admiration and envy. He 
is pointed out as the man who never 
blunders and who never makes fail- 
ures, because he never ventures beyond 
his depth--the cool-headed man, the 
farsighted man, the man who looks 
out for number one. 

His words are dealt out sparingly 
and with hesitating gasps, as though 
the speaker were loath to let them 
go, fearing, perhaps, that in spite of 
all his care in choosing them, some 
unguarded utterance may betray a 
valuable secret. And this is the wise 
man, the man who, from Solomon’s 
time until now, has been thought a 
worthy pattern for youthful imitators. 
If wisdom and selfishness are synony- 
mous terms, then he is certainly wise. 
But is this cautious, close-mouthed, 
shell-fish disposition the highest type 
of civilization? “ Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature," But is it the 
highest law? 

According to the theory of evolu- 
tion the human race began with the 
mollusk, and we do not find it so 
hard to accept the theory when we 
see one of these human clams crawl- 
ing into his shell. Butthe beginning 
was not the end, and the moilusk 
made little progress until it discarded 
its shell. Among the lower orders of 
animal life three laws were found to 
be sufficient, namely, self-protection, 
self-maintenance and reproduction. 
But as the speciesadvanced other and 
higher laws developed, until we find 
the birds protecting and providing for 
their young, and even in some cases 
caring for their aged ones. The 
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species isstill wary and prudent, but 
garrulous, social, communicative and 
capable of giving pleasure to the 
highest form of life, even man, grati- 
fying several senses; while the mol- 
lusk is able to please but one, namely, 
taste, and must give up its life to do 
that. 

As the species advance farther 
and farther from the mollusk and 
nearer and nearer to man, we find the 
dog capable of feeling and expressing 
joy and sorrow, and also those 
higher attributes so often lacking in 
the human animal — gratitude and 
devotion. 

The wisdom of prudence is not to 
be despised, but it should be put on 
as armor in times of danger and used 
as a necessary protection against 
enemies—not as a shell in which a 
man shuts himself up, alike from 
friend and foe, and in which he hides 
those attributes which generous na- 
ture has bestowed upon him, not for 
his own selfish gratification merely, 
but for cultivation, enlargement and 
dissemination. 

Secretiveness is not wisdom, though 
it may be employed by her to guard 
her treasures which are ‘‘ more pre- 
cious than rubies” from the sacri- 
legious hand that would subject 
them toan evil purpose. All true wis- 
dom is the result of an harmonious 
blending in the action or influence of 
our faculties, and one of our greatest 
difficulties is to discipline our minds 
so as to effect this result. 

The human mollusk goes through 
life, seemingly, with one object—to 
hoid fast all that comes within his 
grasp; and when he dies little is said 
about it, there is so very little to say. 
We bury him quietly, cover him 
closely, and set up a small slab which 
tells merely his name and that he 
lived and died, and, indeed, there 
seems to be nothing more to tell. 
Then we go on our way and scarcely 
miss him; and yet he was a wise 
man, who kept his own counsel, and 
“lived peaceably with all men." 

A. M. CosTELLO. 
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HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS | 


BY 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


CHAPTER 


VII. 


TEMPERAMENT; ITS NATURE AND INFLUENCE ON CHARACTER. 


HE old and familiar doctrine or 
statement that size isa meas- 

ure of power, other conditions being 
equal, must be stated aud insisted 
upon in regard to the brain, and also in 
regard to every organ c function of 
the body. This principle that size 
measures power, if the qualities and 
conditions are the same, is applicable 
to every kind of matter. To study 
temperament is to learn quality and 
power. When the chemist under- 
stands the ingredients of a specimen 
of gunpowder, the amount to be used 
for a charge in a gun for a given dis- 
tance or penetration is regulated ac- 
cording to the composition of the 
fulminate. One kind of powder may 
be twice as strong as another, and 
therefore but half the quantity would 
be required for the same result. The 
same principle is applicable to every 
other material. This is distinctly 
shown is respect to timber. Lignum 
vitæ is very dense; there is a great 
deal of ligneous matter in a given 
cubic inch of that wood. Ebony is 
compact, solid and heavy, but not so 
dense or heavy as the first named; 
then there is boxwood, another very 
fine and snug-grained timber. When 
we come to the ordinary kinds of 
wood, such as are used for the 
economic purposes of life, we reach 
hickory and oak, and extending our 
search we have the porous chestnut, 
the soft willow and bass, and, last, 
the palmetto, the coarsest and most 
spongy of all. Pine wood answers 
very well for certain purposes, but 
it would make a poor handle for a 
hammer, an axe or ап excavator's 
pick. The different kinds of timber 
represent temperament, and tempera- 
ment means the combination of parts 


> 
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or qualities, and applying this doc- 
trine of size a measure of power to 
textile fabrics in-every variety, from 
fiddle-strings to crochet worsted, we 
have from the coarse sackcloth all 
the way up to the finest satin, and 
thea we have the same grades re- 
specting leather; we have the kid, 
the cowhide, and lastly the hide of 
the rhinoceros and the elephant. 
When we come to sensient, organ- 
ic life, everybody understands that 
there is a difference between the 
make-up of a Game chicken and of 
a Cochin or Brahma; the ‘latter is а 
great, clumsy, awkward bird, slow in 
motion as well as in thought; he will 
weigh perhaps thirteen pounds, and 
a game chicken that weighs only five 
pounds will beat him out of record, 
and conquer him in battle in short 
order; but when we compare Brahma 
with Brahma and game chicken with 
game chicken, the conditions being 
equal, then size is the absolute meas- 
ure of their power. When we com- 
pare bristles with bristles and fur 
with fur, we understand it; we can 
compare the coarse, the middling and 
the fine, and things are valuable ac- 
cording to the grade of quality. 
Grindstones, building stones and 
precious stones are judged by the 
samelaw. Тһе ѕате istrue of human 
temperament, which means the rela- 
tive proportion. of qualities or con- 
ditions which make up a constitution. 
Few persons are to be found who 
are exactly alike in their inheritance 
of the necessary constitutional ele- 
ments of bone and muscle, of the 
nutritive or vital organs, and of nerve 
power, or of the circumstances of 
their birth and life, so that there are 
almost as many temperaments, or 
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grades of temperaments, as there are 
persons; each one hass ome modifica- 
tion or a temperament of his own. 
Occasionally we find men in respect 
to whom the temperament would seem 
the same, and they can be matched 
as to strength and speed as we match 
horses of similar constitution and 
size. 

As we understand temperament and 
employ the term in studying and de- 
scribing character, we recognize three 
temperaments or temperamental con- 
ditions. ‘The elements of these tem- 
peraments are derived from different 
systems of organs. There are three 
systems of organs or factors in each 
human being, and in each animal that 
is highly organized. | 

First, there is the frame of bone 
and muscle, united by tendons, and 
these act like ropes and pulleys ap- 
plied to levers; the jointed, bony 
frame united by the muscles and ten- 
dons make up the organic framework 
of the constitution, and it is called 


THE MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT, 


or the temperament of motion. Some 
have called it the locomotive or self- 
moving temperament. It is not diffi- 
cult for a person to understand that 
the bones and the muscles, thus nicely 
united, constitute the temperament of 
motion. Half a century ago it was 


generally called the bilious tempera-. 


ment, and by many persons of the 
present day, the old name the “‘Bilious,” 
is still used. In talking about this 
temperament we say the Motive or 
Bilious temperament, so that people 
shall know that the Motive and the 
Bilious are the same, and they will 
not be confused. The bones and the 
muscles act in harmony and in con- 
nection with each other, hence all 
form a distinctive part of the human 
economy. 


THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The second temperament is called 
Vital; it was formerly called the San- 


guine temperament; and another tem- - 


peramental condition or system of the 
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organism was called the Lymphatic 
temperament, but since the latter also 
ministers to nutrition, that is proper- 
ly considered a part of the Vital tem- 
perament. The Vital temperament 
embraces the blood vessels, or the 
arteries and the venous system, and 
we include also the lymphatic sys- 
tem, which carries a nutritive 
fluid without the color of blood, 
that circulates freely through the sys- 
tem. The lungs, heart, and digestive 
apparatus, including stomach, liver, 
spleen and lymphatic vessels consti- 
tute the vital temperament, and its 
office is to manufacture and distribute 
nutrition to all parts of the system, 
and take up waste material and carry 
it off, thus keeping the system in 
health. 


THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The third temperament is called 
the Mental; it has been called 
the Nervous, and in early time the 
Melancholic; it has also recently 
been called the Encephalic. The 
brain and nervous system constitute 
this temperament. The brain is the 
common centre of the physical sys- 
tem, and the nerves of motion and 
the nerves of sensation are the agents 
by means of which the mind, which is 
related to and acts through the 
brain, acquires knowledge of external 
things, and by means of which, also, 
the mind sends out mandates of pur- 
pose and power, through the nerves 
of motion, employing the muscles and 
the bones to execute and accomplish 
the desired purposes. 

These several temperaments we 
will consider separately, and after- 
ward in their combinations and gra- 
dations. In point of fact every liv- 
ing animal must have a nervous sys- 
tem, or Mental apparatus; also, bone, 
or shell and muscle, representing the 
Motive temperament; every being 
also must have the Vital or nutritive 
apparatus, including the stomach, to 
make the blood, and the lungs, or 
their equivalent, to impart oxygen to 
the blood, and then the heart to cir- 
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culate the blood through the arteries, 
capillaries and veins, so that nutrition 
can go to every part of the system 
for its up-building. Waste matter 
also is taken up, absorbed and car- 
ried off by the Vital apparatus, the 
whole making up the elements of life, 
health and power. 

The Nervous system, or Mental 
temperament, is the most important. 
Somebody has said ‘‘ Mind is Life," 
and the brain is the instrument 
through which mind acts, and the 
nerves carry the influences of thought 
and purpose and wish and will to the 
extremities, and bring back knowl- 
edge from the outer world, by means 
of the nerves of sensation. 

As these three great systems be- 
long to each organic life or consti- 
tution, they are sometimes developed 
in complete harmony, but frequently 
the Motive or Bilious temperament 
predominates; sometimes the Vital, 
at other times the Mental, yet there 
is always something of each tempera- 
ment in each individual, existing of 
course in different degrees of strength, 
so that the doctrine of temperament 
is the basis of investigation as to the 
composition of each individual pre- 
sented for study. No single tem- 
perament makes perfection. No one 
temperament constitutes the whole 
of manhood, but a combination of all 
the qualities and conditions of har- 
mony give the ideal. 

The subject of temperament is 
complex, but not insolvable. One 
may have 50 per cent. of the Motive, 
3o per cent. of the Vital and 20 per 
cent. of the Mental; in others these 
combinations are reversed, or other- 
wise varied. We must study each per- 
son and learn by observation to de- 
tect the proportionate presence of 
each temperament, just as a painter 
does in mixing primary colors for de- 
sired shades. 


THE MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 


We may say that the general ap- 
pearance of the Motive temperament, 
where it greatly predominates, 
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shows us the heavy, strong and bony 
frame, plenty of development in the 
muscular system, with tenacity and 
endurance of muscular power; the 
bones are large, and the outline of 
the system is comparatively rough; 
the hair is usually dark, often hard and 
coarse, and the complexion dark or 
brunette. There are some per- 
sons with light or red hair who have 
coarseness of texture and hardness of 
fibre, and this light-complexioned 
Motive temperament is called the 
Hanthous: so we have light-com- 
plexioned people of the Motive tem- 
perament. Occasionally a man is 
found who has strength of body, large, 
strong, angular features, and who 
has hair of a strong, wiry character, 
which he gets by inheritance from a 
parent who has dark hair and skin; 
yet he will inherit: the light and 
sandy color of the hair, and perhaps 
the light complexion of the skin, from 
the other parent. He will seem to 
inherit color from one and quality of 
fibre from the other. The figure is 
commonly tall, though we find some 
short, sturdy, dark-haired, dark- 
skinned, enduring men; but usually 
the Motive temperament shows tall- 
ness of the body and length of bone, 
especially length of limb; also long, 
bony fingers and feet ; strong features, 
wide cheek bones, and usually a, 
heavy, strong voice. People of this 
temperament are fond of substantial 
affairs; they like to do rough, heavy, 
manly business, and we have noticed 
in different trades and occupations 
that persons of the Motive tempera- 
ment are from choice connected with 
hard and laborious pursuits; they 
like to lift and carry burdens, they 
like to wield heavy tools and imple- 
ments, they enjoy striking heavy 
blows and in the construction of 
houses, they willlay the cellar walls 
and handle the heavy timbers. In New 
York there is a class of men who 
fulfill these duties in reference to 
house building; they go from опе. 
place or structure to another and are 
thus occupied all the time; then 
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others with this temperament pretty 
strongly marked but with a combina- 
tion of the vital will do the brick 
work; that is not light, but it is not 
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FIG, 61,—THE HUMAN SKELETON, 


so heavy as the other—it requires 
quicker motions; then another class of 
men will follow the brick masons and 
do the inside work, which is called 
the '*finishing" of the houses; then 
comes the painter and decorator; he 
has a finer temperament, and the 
quality of the mental and physical 
development is adapted to that which 
is artistical, elegant, and ornamenta'; 
he has more of the Vital and Mentel 
temperaments; he uses a light brush, 
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and the implements of his trade are 
not heavy nor coarse, nor dothey re- 
quire a rough, bony, muscular hand; 
and men should classify themselves in 
the prosecution of different kinds of 
work and business according to the 
temperament which they have, and so 
adapt themselves to the nature of the 
business, The choice of occupation, 
therefore, and the assignment of dif- 
ferent persons to purs- 
uits, require that the 
nature of the work or busi- 
ness should be studied and 
adapted to the organic con- 
dit‘ons of temperament and 
the mental peculiarities of 
the persons who are can- 
didates for the work. 

Fig. 61. THE HUMAN 
SKELETON, This skeleton 
appears to have belonged 
to a person of a strongly 
marked Motive tempera- 
ment; the heads of the 
bones forming the joints 
appear to be large; there’ 
are large ankle joints, 
large and heavy joints at 
the knee; the thigh bone is 
heavily and roughly de- 
veloped; the bones of the 
hips, the pelvis, seem 
massive and large; the 
shoulders are amply devel- 
oped; the spinal bones are 
heavy and the elbow and 
wrist joints are large. 
The bony processes for 
the insertion of muscles 
are large on different parts of the 
skull and wherever on the skeleton 
the heavy, working muscles are at- 
tached. 

Fig.62. POSITION OF BONES IN THE 
вору. Shows the position of bones 
as they are situated in the complete 
body, it being a back view. Itisa con- 
trast to Fig. 61, showing the bones 
by themselves; and the plump, well- 
rounded outline of the figure made 
^f muscle and muscular connection 
tissue, with something of fatty 
tissue, make up the bulky develop- 
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ment of the body. ‘The legs, the 
thighs, the arms and ribs are united 
by hundreds of muscles, which are 
generally attached to the heads of 
the bones, and by their action give 
to the system all the motions that are 
required for the varied duties of life. 
The human hand has been regarded 
as the most facile implement in the 
world; a horse's upper lip enables 
him to gather the standing grass 


FIG. 62, —POSITION OF BONES IN THE 
BODY, 


within reach of his teeth and to take 
up the feed which comes to him in 
any form; the tongue of the ox serves 
the same purpose, and while the thick 
lips of the ox are very immobile the 
tongue serves as a hand; the lips of 
the camel are large and loose, and 
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are employed by him as a hand to 
gather in food or whatever it wishes 
to take. The muscles which operate 
the tongue and the lips are related 
to the bony structure, and the nerv- 
ous system imparts to the muscles 
their impetus to act, but the bony 
frame is the fulcrum; the solid ground 
on which the muscle is attached and 
the bony frame thereby becomes the 
basis of action. The most rapid 
manipulation of musical instruments 
by the fingers and the arms are per- 
formed through the legitimate me- 
chanical adaptation and activity of 
the muscles and bones, acted upon 
by the nerves of motion, and when 
one watches the rapidity and accu- 
racy of the motions of a distinguished 
pianist, he marvels at the wonderful 
possibilities exemplified in such artis- 
tic manipulation, and he concludes 
that the mechanical conditions and 
facilities of action in obedience to the 
law of human dexterity constitute the 
most marvelous facts in the whole 
economy of life. The sturdy steps 
of a horse and every motion of the 
pianist's fingers, and all other mo- 
tions are under the law of organic 
action; and if one muscle, fiber or 
nerve becomes paralyzed it destroys 
the perfection of the muscular result; 
thus motion is governed and con- 
trolled by nerve, muscle and bone, 


FIG. 63. MUSCLES EXPOSED. 


This figure represents the mus- 
cles with the adipose matter dis- 
sected away, leaving the great mus- 
cular masses exposed to view. Of 
course this figure is not intended to 
be an exhaustive representation of 
the action of muscle and nerve; it is 
simply to show the massive agency 
through which the motive or mus- 
cular temperament works out its re- 
sults. It is not strange that so 
troublesome a disease as rheumatism, 
when it is located in the muscular 
structure should give intense pain and 
suffering to the unfortunate victim. 
This muscular system is subject to a 
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high degree of cultivation, not only 
in development, but in facility of 
action, and is of late years attracting 
more attention among men of leisure 


F1G. 63.—THE MUSCLES EXPOSED. 


and learning than previously ; hence 
some people think our colleges are 
making more of mere physical culture 
than is exactly required, but such 
matters are apt to regulate themselves 
and find the proper channels in which 
to work out their destiny. 


Fic. 64. MUSCULAR CULTURE, 


This is a back view of a student of 
one of our Universities, who is an ath- 
lete in boating. The photograph is 
taken with the muscles of the arms and 
the shoulders wrought up by the law of 
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the mind acting through muscle, and 
shows how the different muscles of 
the arms and back can be enlarged 
by exercise and hardened and devel- 
oped for the duties and services re- 
quired. The large deltoid musctes 
of the shoulders and the upper arm 
are very finely rounded, and the 
biceps between that muscle and the 
lower arm is very finely 
cultured and shows in 
the figure. This does 
not show a figure of a 
heavily endowed Motive 
temperament; the Mental tempera- 
ment is well represented. The extra 
muscular development is induced by 
athletic training. Some forms of 
development make the muscles large 
and hard, and other kinds of develop- 
ment, that which has to do with 
quick and accurate motion, gives 
peculiar fibrousness to the muscles. 
The biceps muscle in the right arm 
between the elbow and the shoulder on 
the front of the arm docs not show in 
this back picture as much as if the pict- 
ure were a front view. The lower 
extremities of this figure seem large, 
plump, well-rounded and heavy, but 
the arms and shoulders have been 
developed differently from the lower 
extremities by being made to undergo 
a very much more positive, active and 
complex exercise than the muscles of 
the legs; and here we see largeness 
in the legs, but not so much a sign of 
special culture as in the arms and 
shoulders. The legs have the de- 
velopment which indicates sturdy 
strength; inother words, still strength, 
a condition in which the muscles are 
fixed, while the shoulders and the 
arms show the culture of the muscles 
in active working order. 

Some years ago two gentlemen came 
into our office and requested me to 
give a description of one of them 
who wasa stranger. I took hold of 
his right wrist with my right hand 
amd grasped the biceps muscle with 
my left, and he clinched his band 
and flexed his arm to develop the 
muscle, and I was astonished at the 
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peculiar liveliness and multiplicity of 
the muscular fibers,—they seemed to 
be like a bundle of whip cords, and I 
said, ‘‘What do you do with these 
muscles?" And he said, ** Noth- 
ing." And I said, ‘‘I should 
suppose if I were blindfolded and 
had hold of this arm that it be- 
longed to the great violinist, Ole 
Bull. For І сап think of noth- 
ing but the intense exercise 
required to work the violin which 
would give such a peculiar de- 
velopment to the muscles. When 
I got through with the examina- 
tion I found out he was Ole Bull's 
son, himself a great violinist. If 
he had been lifting timber and 
making coarse and clumsy use 
of the muscles, they would have 
been hard and solid instead of 
fibrous strings, all alive, and 
feeling like a bundle of worms 
or of snakes. Mr. J. J. Watson 
was the gentleman with him, and 
he, being an eminent violinist 
himself, wrote the matter up for 
publication, thinking it was very 
interesting. This temperament 
then is one of motion, power, en- 
durance and executiveness; per- 
sons having it well developed, 
especially if it be well sustained 
by vitality and nutrition, will be 
hardy and well adapted to ex- 
tended marches and long, weary 
days of work; they will carry 
heavy loads and wield heavy in- 
struments, and so become mas- 
ters of motion and strength; a 
man of this temperament, on an 
iron grey horse, well trained as 
a cavalry man, would make a 
charge and wield a sword with won- 
derful effect in battle. 


A GOOD MOTIVE TEMPERA- 
MENT, 


FIG. 65. 


Fig. 65 has a strong predominance 
of the Motive temperament, which is 
shown by the large bony hands and 
the rough outline of the shoulders, 
legs and arms; they do not look 
plump; to be sure the coat sleeve pre- 
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vents the perfect outline, but it will 
be seen that the upper and lower ex- 
tremities are lean and bony, and that 
up rather 


the cheek bones stand 


FIG. 64, —MUSCULAR CULTURE. 

roughly; the shoulders are square and 
the neck muscular; the forehead has 
a bony ridge over the eyes, and it is 
rather a tall head, and especially tall 
in the region of the crown, and is 
somewhat narrow above and about the 
ears, and if that man knew how to 
wield his fists in encounter, he would 
be quick and positive in motion and 
his blows would be heavy and effect- 
ive. The hair, eyes and complexion 
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are dark; his head is long from the 
chin to the crown; the bones and 
skin are rather thick, and the whole 
make-up is enduring. 


observation what kind of men can be 
most relied on for the accomplish- 
ment of such duties and service, and 
will select their men accordingly. 


FIG, 65.—A GOOD MOTIVE ‘TEMPERAMENT, 


In the selection of men for labori- 
ous work, where heavy implements 
have to be wielded, and heavy weights 
carried and controlled, this type of 
temperament will furnish the best 
material for such work; and men who 
are engaged in railroad building, 
bridge building, or the handling of 
heavy timbers or stone, will learn by 
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Young men looking out into the 
open field of life, wondering what 
they would best endeavor to pursue 
as a life calling, if they lack the Mo- 
tive Temperament they should not 
learn to be blacksmiths, stone cutters, 
or bridge builders; nor should they 
go into the heavy lumber business. 
A man without the excessive develop- 
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ment of the Motive Temperament can 
do heavy work, or make a successful 
muscular effort in emergency and ex- 
citement, but it wears on him. 

A horse with this Motive Tempera- 
ment, large bone and strong muscles, 
will take a heavy load, but he don't 
like to be pushed and be obliged to 
work quickly; and men who are wise 
in the management of horse flesh, will 
not allow a nervous, sensitive, thin, 
sprightly horse to be overloaded or 
placed in a condition where he will 
be obliged to use more muscular power 
than his constitution properly war- 
rants. 


FIG. 66. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Abraham Lincoln is a good repre- 
sentative of predominant Motive 
temperament, but in an extended 
and careful analysis we would say 
Motive Mental; the Vital tempera- 
ment was the lacking or delinquent 
one in his organization. He was six 
feet four inches high; his arms and 
legs were long, lank and bony; he 
had a long, strong neck; the bones 
were prominent; there was little but 
muscle, and that was made up of 
tenacious, hardy tissue. The tendons 
which connect the muscles with the 
extremities were large and ample, en- 
dowed for power; he was a man who 
could wield the ax; he was called a 
“rail splitter," because he was fa- 
mous asa young man for hisability to 
work timber into that necessary form 
for fencing in the great New West. 
In the border States, which were 
heavily timbered, the man who could 
use the ax in felling the forest and 
in making timber into rails or into 
cord wood, or preparing it for the 
saw-mill, or cutting it into lumber, 
was considered the head worker of 
the country. In the lumber camps 
everywhere the work requires muscle 
and bone, and the men are generally 
tall and high shouldered, they have 
long arms and great long 
fingered hands, but there is 
not a pound of surplus flesh 
on them. Abraham Lincoln lived in 
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the forest-leveling days; he was in 
the glory of his laborious life about 
1830, and in his Western forest home 
he was a great chopper, a powerful 
wrestler, and was a mighty man 
among men, but he had hardly an 
ounce of fat on his whole masterful 
frame; it was all bone, muscle, 
sinew and nerve. As he advanced 
in life he laid aside the ax, though he 
was proud to let any friend see he 
was a good chopper, even while he 
was President. 

As he studied law and practiced it, 
and brought his mind into relation 
with mental topics, his Mental tem- 
perament was increased and it be- 
came more influential; but he never 
essentially modified his bony struct- 
ure or the muscular development; 
of course, as he used the pen more 
and the ax less, the tensity and 
hardness and general power of the 
muscles abated, but a recurrence of 
the labor which developed it would 
have called back the former power, 
and with his added mental develop- 
ment would probably have given that 
power a better direction than it had 
in earlier time. 

The features of Lincoln were bony 
and coarse because the bones and 
muscles were mainly manifested. 
There are men who have a good bony 
structure and also plenty of the Vital 
temperament, but the bony frame in 
such cases is clothed and covered 
with abundant flesh and adipose, 
while Lincoln had but little of the 


Vital temperament which gives 
plumpness and smoothness. The 
Mental temperament was  mani- 
fested in him in various ways; 
when he was pleased and was 
surrounded by conditions that 
awakened the gentle and ten- 
der feelings, his face would 


lose its hardness, there would come 
over ita mildness that made his face 
particularly sunny, especially when 
he smiled. I have watched him for 
an hour sitting by his side, while he 
was listening to one of Henry Ward 
Beecher's discourses, and as Mr. Lin- 
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coln was intent in listening to the 
sermon I had opportunity to scan his 
face at my leisure. When a certain 
thought was being uttered by the 
speaker, anything that was brave and 
peculiar, his face would be knitted 
with intense interest, and as it cul- 
minated in a flash of, wit, or in an 
outburst of benevolent enthusiasm, 
Lincoln’s rugged face would glow 
like a burst of sunshine upon the 
mountain’s brow. Again he would 
show an eager enthusiasm as if he 
were making a speech himself. This 
was in the Spring of 1860, before he 
was nominated for the Presidency. 
The strength of Lincoln's style of 
speaking and writing, and the com- 
pactness and earnestness which exist 
in his sentences are the result of 
mentality working out through the 
Motive temperament, 

Mr. Calhoun had the Motive, Men- 
tal temperament, and his utterances 
were like the stacatto expressions 
of the strings of a musical instru- 
ment, hard and intense rather than 
like the waving folds of a flag in the 
breeze, easy and graceful Мг. Cal- 
houn never joked, he never used a 
soft and mellow figure of speech; in 
his sentences he called things by their 
Saxon names, if they had one. We 
remember some of Mr. Calhoun's con- 
temporaries: there were Webster, Lewis 
Cass, Silas Wright and Buchanan, 
men having an abundance of the Vital 
temperament, and there was pliable- 
ness and mellowness in their lips man- 
ners and methods, but Mr. Calhoun's 
voice was like the twanging of a gui- 
tar string, as if his thought and his 
voice came from a string tuned up to 
concert pitch, only it was not espe- 
cially musical, there was no fun or 
persuasive playfulness in it, but direct- 
ness, sincerity and intense earnest- 
ness. 

Mr. Lincoln had a strong social 
nature; he had a keen sense of humor 
and wit, and his mind was sharply 
analytical, and therefore he could see 
in a story the culmination of a long 
argument. "This was often illustrated 
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by him while he was President; a 
little story would settle a knotty 
controversy. A Virginia farmer, a 
man about as tall as himself and 
about as bony, came to him witha 
chronic grievance; the farmer had 
had about twenty or thirty acres of 
wheat trampled on and nearly spoiled, 
first by one army and then by the 
other, and as he was loyal to the 
United States he felt that the United 
States ought to pay him for the dam- 
age, and he frequently came to see 
Mr. Lincoln about it right in the midst 
of the war, when it seemed question- 
able as to what the result would be. 
This tall, lank man stood in his pres- 
ence and Мг. Lincoln said: <‘ Yes, 
I remember, you are the Virginia 
farmer who wants to see me about 
that field of wheat. It reminds 
me of a story. When I was running a 
flat boat over the falls of-the Ohio 
River at Louisville, and trying to 
work the stern oars so as to keep the 
boat off the rocks, we had some 
passengers on board, and among the 
rest was a woman and her little boy; 
presently I felt some one tugging at my 
coat tail, and there was the little boy, 
and he said to me, ‘Mister, will 
you please stop the boat. I have 
lost my apple overboard?'" The 
Virginian thought a moment and then 
said, **I sce the point." And he 
bowed himself out and never troubled 
Mr. Lincolu again until the war was 
over. There was grim humor about 
that, but the humor and the absurdity 
were very much better than a sharp 
argument. General Jackson would 
have thundered at the man and told 
him to go back to his farm and de- 
fend his wheat, as he did in the case 
of the New Orleans merchant when 
Jackson used bales of cotton to make 
breastworks of them, The owner came 
out and said, * These cotton bales 
are mine; I must have compensation 
if they are to be used for the public 
good ;" and General Jackson took a 
musket out of the hands of a soldier, 
and, handing it to him, said: ** There, 
go into the ranks and defend it.” 
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That shows the difference between in that way. Through all his ad- 
Lincoln and Jackson in a similar  ministration he would tell a funny 
case: Lincoln told a story and sent story, when a solid argument would 


FIG, 66, —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


the man off feeling cheap but good- provoke an angry rejoinder and 
natured, and so got rid of the trouble enmity. 
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FIG. 67.—-MISS MIDY MORGAN, 

This very remarkable woman died 
June 1, 1892; she was born in 
Cork, Ireland," November, 22, 
1828; her name was Maria—Midy 
was her nickname that the cattle 
men gave her. She was one of 
a large family of brothers and sis- 
ters, Her father was a man of con- 
siderable consequence and wealth. 
As a girl, she became fond of horses 
on her father's estate, she was a fine 
horsewoman, and obtained great 
reputation as a daring rider. She 
was over six feet high, had a large 
frame, but was thin as well as tall and 
lively and vigorous. 

In her country she used to ride 
after the fox and hounds, and she 
often led the chase among famous 
horsemen. 

Her father died when she was a 
young woman, and left practically at 
the head of the family, she took gen- 
eral supervision of the farm, studied 
farming, cattle raising, and frequently 
visited the city markets. She raised 
cattle for the London markets, and 
also bred horses; horses were her 
hobby. 

The mother went to Italy with 
Midy and her sister, who was some- 
thing of an artist. In Rome the 
young woman resumed her horseback 
riding, and it was a bold ridethat she 
made one day which secured for her 
an introduction to the king, Victor 
Emanuel. He, learning of her fond- 
ness for and knowledge of horses, ar- 
ranged with her to go to England and 
Ireland and purchase a stock of Irish 
Hunter mares for his private stable. 
She accomplished her mission, took 
six valuable mares from England, 
through France, over the Alps, to 
Italy. The commission had been so 
satisfactorily executed that the king 
presented her with a gold watch, on 
the case of which was his monogram 
in diamonds; he also gave to her a 
great diamond star. 

After fulfilling the king's mission 
she established a Zoological Exchange, 
and purchased and exchanged wild 
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animals for the various zoological 
gardens in the old country. 

Mr. Lawrence, the American con- 
sul at Florence, advised her to go to 


America. In 1869 she arrived with. 
letters of introduction to Horace 
Greeley, Henry J. Raymond and 


Leonard Jerome. She applied for a 
position as a writer on the New York 


‚ Times. Mr. Raymond having died just 


before she reached America, Mr. 
Bigelow became editor. He listened 
to her pleasantly, then remarked, 
“ that there is not a vacant place on 
the staff, except that of cattle and 
live stock reporter.” 

** Well, I can fill that," she said. 

He laughed and told her she might 
try; and she so thoroughly filled the 
position that she commanded the re- 
spect of all the cattleimen and re- 
porters, and was employed on the Times 
in that capacity for twenty-seven 
years. She suggested improvements 
in the treatment of cattle, and her 
writings fairly forced a reform in these 
matters. She wrote editorials for the 
Tribune, Rural New Yorker, Turf, 
Field and Farm, Hearth and Home, 
Horseman, Breeders’ Gazette, and 
other papers. Her acquaintance grew 
large and valuable; her opinions came 
to be looked up to; she received invi- 
tations to lecture; she made an ad- 
dress before the Legislature at Albany ; 
went to Washington by invitation of 
the President and gave him her views 
on *'cattle transportation." She in- 
dulged her passion for horses on all 
occasions and permitted no oppor- 
tunity to go by to see the best horses 
in the land. She became acquainted 
with such men as Robert Bonner and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and was elected 
member of the “ American Jockey 
Club." She built a singular house 
on Staten Island that was thoroughly 
fireproof, of stone and iron, as 
her home, and was proud of it. 
She was а big-hearted woman 
and was always ready to help any 
one in distress. She loved all forms 
of animal life, and probably had more 
animals, of every sort, named after 
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her than any woman living. It is 
thought she left a comfortable for- 
tune. She was а well-known figure 
about ‘‘ Printing House Square" 
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strong but regular, and her head 
high, and she carried herself with 
that spirit of steadfastness and inde- 
pendence that attracted attention; 
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and at the cattle market. She wore 
the regular boot, and, she being 
above most men in height, walking 
with a long stride, she attracted 
attention; but her amiable face, 
her intelligent expression and her 
pertinent words, full of wit and gen- 
iality, won the respect of all who met 
her. Being six feet high, and en- 
dowed with an ample amount of bone 
and muscle, she was a good repre- 
sentative of the Motive Tempera- 
ment. Her features were large and 
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and her voice was pleasant, her eye 
invited confidence, her words were 
magnetic, and her presence was al- 
ways commanding. 

We cordially cherish the thought 
and the memory of her presence and 
words for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. If she had been more endowed 
with the Vital Temperament she would 
have been more plump, and therefore 
would have been very massive as well 
as stately. 
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Fig. 68 is taken from life by 
photograph of a boy 17 years old. He 
had not been employed at hard work, 


FIG, 68,—MASTER TYRON. 
but he was an athlete among the 
boys, and he would wrestle, tussle 
and jump and run and play ball, 
His parents were endowed with 
abundant muscle, and the mother 
was tall, strong and muscular, and 
had a good Vital temperament added 
to the Motive; her Motive tempera- 
ment stood in relation to the Vital 
aboutas sixty to forty. This boy, there- 
fore, inherited a magnificent Motive 
temperament with a full degree of the 
Vital; he was well nourished by the 
Vital temperament, consequently the 
bones are well grown and the muscles 
are ample and plump. The picture 
thus taken from photograph shows 
the different pairs of muscles on the 
back and on the arms and the neck, 
and if he could have a thorough men- 
tal training to develop mind as well as 
body, he might be a man of notable 
brain power as well as of brawn. 

In daily life there is a tendency 
for those less endowed with bone and 
muscle, and more of brain and nerve 
to become absorbed in study and 
brain work, and neglect bodily train- 
ing—and those who are stalwart, take 
nearly all the exercise of body and 
less of brain work. 
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Fig. 69 represents a boy with a pre- 
dominance of the Motive tempera- 
ment, His hair is dark, strong and 
coarse; the bones are amply de- 
veluped and his muscles are firm, ten- 
acious and enduring without much of 
the Vital or Mental tempera- 
ment to smooth, soften and 
refine his make-up; he will 
make a man adapted to earn- 
est business, requiring more 
or less labor and physical ex- 
ertion and endurance, mani- 
festing a firm spirit and quiet, 
hardy courage; he will not 
be quick, flashy and impetuous; there 
is not kindling wood enough in his 
temperament to set him off quickly in 
the strifes and. controversies of life, 
and when he becomes fairly imbued 
with a subject and his mind is made 


FIG, 69,—boy, MOTIVE TEMPEKAMENT, 


up, then positiveness will express as 
much as any word can of what be- 
longs to his character. A girl with 
this temperament will be an energetic 
thinker and worker with positiveness 
and endurance, and be worth a dozen 
soft handed, pliable specimens of grace 
and beauty. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


ELISHA POWELL HURLBUT. 


OME one has said that honesty in 
the legal profession is as scarce 
as blossoms in November. However 
true that may be, we had in E. P. 
Hurlbut one of the most distinguished 
advocates of Phrenology, an honest 
lawyer, and a man of great moral 
worth. He was a man of uncommon 
natural abilities, and took comprehen- 
sive and correct views of human 
rights. His books, entitled ‘ Essays 
on Human Rights and Their Political 
Guaranties,” “Civil Office and Politi- 
cal Ethics," and others, commanded 
much attention. His aim was to point 
out faulty law and how to remedy it. 
His sympathy for woman was strong, 
and he reasoned ably to secure her 
constitutional and property rights, both 
by his pen and by lectures. Мг. 
Hurlbut was very much interested in 
Phrenology, and much attached to 
Prof. L. N. Fowler as a representaitve 
of Phrenology. One morning in pass- 
ing the phrenological office in Nassau 
street, he stepped in and said, “ Mr. 
Fowler, Stephen Burroughs is in town, 
and it would be well if you could ex- 
amine his head aud take a cast of it." 
At night, as he was going home 
from his office, he again called to see 
if anything had been done, and he 
found not only had my brother exam- 
ined Mr. Burroughs’ head, but had 
taken a cast, and there it was in the 
office, and he was greatlv rejoiced. 
Anything that indicated progress 
of the knowledge of the science 
was very pleasing to him. At his 
boarding house he was not slow in 
introducing the topic of Phrenology, 
and speaking in its favor. Some 
of the boarders ridiculed him 
for his enthusiasm, and said if Mr. 
Fowler could examine their heads and 
give them correct delineations they 
would believe in Phrenology. Mr. 
Hurlbut at once made arrangements 
for Mr. Fowler to spend an evening 
at his house and examine the heads of 
these opponents. The evening came, 
the exaininations were given, and so 
accurately that Mr. Hurlbut was 
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charged with having “ coached” my 
brother before he came, and though he 
denied it, they pretended they did not 
believe his statement. In one of these 
delineations he told the young man that 
he was fond of fast horses and would 
often be on the Bloomingdale Road 
(then the noted road for trotting). 
This was a fact well-known to all the 
friends of the young man, and they 
thought Mr. Fowler must have been 
told about it. Finally, knowing Mr. 
Hurlbut so well, and that he would not 
state a falsehood to ward off a charge, 
they acknowledged that they believed 
him and that Mr. Fowler had made 
great hits. 

In this way and in many others he 
was constautly introducing Phrenology 
and interesting people in it. "These 
are only two facts of many that could 
be given. 

When Mrs. Farnham was matron of 
the Female Prison at Sing Sing she 
wrote a pamphlet on criminal juris- 
prudence, and Mr, Hurlbut aided her 
in its preparation, both by suggestions 
and with his pen. 

The last interview I had with Judge 
Hurlbut was afew years previous to 
his death, when he was urged to have 
some of his books republished. This 
he would have done if he could have 
made such a revision of the books as 
he thought necessary, but his health 
did not allow him to do this. His 
boaks were all valuable and intended 
for the improvement of the human 
race, but they are now, as far as we 
know, out of print and only attainable 
at second-hand book stores. 

The following more extended sketch 
of Judge Hurlbut was written at my 
request by his son, a distinguished 
lawyer of Albany: 

*Elisha Powell Hurlbut was born in 
Herkimer county, N. Y., October 15, 
1807, and was the youngest child of 
Judge Daniel Hurlbut. His paternal 
ancestor, Thomas Hurlbut, came to 
America in 1636 and settled in Con- 
necticut, He was a soldier under Lion 
Gardner, and was famous for his brav- 
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ery in Indian warfare. For his gallant 
defence of the settlement when in- 
vaded by the savages, he received 
from the Colonial Government of Con- 
necticut a large tract of land. 

Judge Hurlbut 
finished his educa- 
tion at the Fairfield 
Academy in his na- 
tive county, and 
after a short time 
spent in the study of 
medicine with his 
uncle, Dr. Westle 
Willoughby,he com- 
menced the study 
of law with that 
gifted scholar and 
lawyer, Owen Grey 
Otis, at Little Falls, 
N. Y. Upon the 
death of this gentle- 
man he completed 
his law studies in 
the office of the 
late Judge Arfaxed 
Loomis at Little 
Falls,andafter seven 
years’ clerkship (the 
time then required), 
was admitted to the 
Bar апа practiced 
law with Judge 
Loomis until his re- 
moval to New York 
city in 1835. He 
was conspicuously 
successful in his 
practice, having re- 
ceived in the cele- 
brated case of the 
Croton Dam (Bar- 
LEY VS. THE MAYOR) 
the largest fee ever paid at that time 
in the City of New York. He was 
very prominent in all casesinvolving the 
right of eminent domain, in acquiring 
land taken by the city for the Croton 
Water Shed, and in the condemnation 
of land by the railroads in Western 
New York. 

In 1847 he married Miss Catherine 
Cuyler Van Vechten, of Albany, 
N. Y, by whom he had four 
children, of whom two sons and one 
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daughter survive him, Gansevoort de 
W. Hurlbut, of the Albany Bar ; Mrs. 
Morris 5, Miller and Ernst C. Hurlbut. 
Mrs. Hurlbut died in 1880. After 
leaving the Bench of the Court of 
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Appeals, he retired from practice and 
went to reside at Newport, in his native 
county, but soon went to Glenmont- 
on-the-Hudson (near Albany), and in- 
terested himself in personally superin- 
tending the education of his children 
and in following the pursuits of a 
country gentleman. He was compara- 
tively inactive until his intense love of 
freedom and of country compelled him 
to join, heart and soul, and with all 
his eloquence and logic, in the effort 
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to save the Union. He was dis- 
tinguished for his loyalty and zeal 
until the final triumph of the Union 
arms. He was urged by the Republi- 
can party to take official positions. 
At one time the nomination of Gov- 
ernor was offered him, but at all times 
he declined to accept any office what- 
ever. 

He was a profound reasoner, an 
eloquent and magnetic speaker, and 
noted for tireless enerzy and perse- 
verance in anything he undertook. 
He was particularly successful as an 
advocate and as а public speaker. 
His strong love of justice, and his 
uniform kindness to the unfortunate, 
the poor and all helpless creatures, 
were remarkable. Before being ad- 
mitted to the Bar he had tried nearly 
1,000 causes. A romantic incident, 
one recalling the early days of 
America, was his celebrated defense 
of his old tutor in woodcraft and rifle 
practice, Nathaniel Foster, for the 
killing of an Indian in the wilds of 
Herkimer County. The old hunter 
insisted that he be defended by his 


pupil, and he was. The trial 
was held before Judge Hiram 
Denio in Herkimer, and resulted 


in an acquittal. "There is much reason 
to believe that “Natty Foster" was the 
original of Cooper's famous “Leather 
Stocking ;" perfect similarity existing 
in given name, habits of life, and per- 
sonal description of the real and im- 
aginary characters. The trial is re- 
ported in full in Simms’ “ Trappers of 
New York." The defense was entirely 
novel. The trial was also remarkable 
from the fact that Judge Denio for the 
first and only time was overruled by 
his lay associates upon the admission 
of evidence which saved the hunter's 
life. 

He was about 27 years old when he 
wentto New York and formed a law part- 
nership with thelate Judge Alexander S. 
Johnson, late Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, and later on, Charles F. 
Southmayd, Esq., became a member of 
the firm of Hurlbut, Johnsonand South- 
mayd. The partnership continued un- 
til the election of Judge Hurlbut to 
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the bench of the Supreme Court, of 
which he was later Presiding Justice, 
he being the youngest Judge up to 
that time who had ever filled that 
position or been a member of the 
Court, as well as the first Judge to 
hold office under the election system 
established by the Constitution of 1846. 
He was nominated by Tammany Hall, 
and received notice of his nomination 
on his wedding night. From the Su- 
preme Court he went to the Court of 
Appeals. While here a novel question 
arose touching the very existence of 
the Court of Appeals. The Constitu- 
tion of 1846 provided that the court 
should consist of eight Judges, and it 
was claimed that in the absence of any 
Judge there was no court. Judge 
Hurlbut wrote the opinion, holding it 
to bean efficient court although a lesser 
number than eight Judges sat, and the 
majority of the Court upheld him. 
(Comstock Reports.) 

e is said to be the first American 
Judge of an Appelate Court that quoted 
Scripture to sustain his position, and 
he quoted from the first book of Kings, 
Chap. 18, v. 38, and Job, Chap r,v. 16, 
and Job, Chap. 38, v. 25 and 35 to get 
at the definition of lightning. 

The question being, was a mechani- 
cal destruction by lightning without 
ignition, fire within the meaning of an 
insurance policy insuring against 
damage * by fire by lightning"? 

The Judge was a Democrat until the 
Civil War when he helped form the 
Republican party in this State, and 
after the close of the war he was an in- 
dependent voter. About 1836 he de- 
livered in New York City a course of 
lectures which later on formed a part 
of his celebrated work entitled “Human 
Rights and Their Political Guaran- 
ties.” This book was published by 
Fowler & Wells in 1845, also re- 
printed in Edinburgh, 1847, by Mac- 
lachlan & Stewart, and by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., London. He was, as 
the book shows, опе of the earliest advo- 
cates of the rights of woman, and was 
opposed to capital punishment ; he also 
strenuously contended for reform in 
the following important matters . 
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At the time he wrote, the Constitu- 
tion prohibited any minister of the 
Gospel or priest of any denomination 
from holding any office. ‘Through his 
personal efforts the convention which 
revised the Constitution of 1846 struck 
out this provision. He also urged the 
impropriety of subjecting a witness to 
a religious test, showed the injustice of 
not perinitting à witness in a criminal 
action to testify in his own behalf, and 
of not allowing husband or wife to 
testify for each other. He was chiefly 
instrumental in carrying out these re- 
forms, and almost all the States which 
since then adopted their Constitutions 
have conformed to that of New York. 

About 1843 he published in the New 
York Evening. Post, edited by William 
Cullen Bryant, his essays on constitu- 
tional reform. ‘They attracted much 
attention as they urged most radical 
reform in existing abuses. ‘These 
essays elicited the most glowing praises 
from the Democratic press, as they 
showed remarkable ability. Later 
they were copied in full by the Albany 
Democratic Reformer of January, 1844. 
They demanded a reformed constitu- 
tion, that the legislative power be 
limited, restoration of power to the 
people, abolition of special legislation, 
restriction of executive patronage, 
diminution of offices, their creation 
by the Constitution and not by the 
Legislature; private rights against cor- 
porate monopolies, abolition of trusts 
and the credit system, better protec- 
tion of the elective franchise (in which 
he made a most eloquent plea for the 
full political rights and equality. of 
woman, the only limitation he would 
place upon the right of suffrage being 
inability to read. the English language 
with intelligence) ; the evils of special 
legislation, conservatism апа reform 
in politics, abolition of the old Court of 
Chancery, and suggested the union of 
the tribunals of Law and Equity, fear- 
ing the power and patronage of the 
Court of Chancery as wielded by one 
man who thus “exerted an immense 
power unknown to the common law." 
In 1840, at the request of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools of the 
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State, he wrote and published a work 
under the title of “Civil Office and 
Political Ethics,” which was arranged 
for the use of schools and laymen, 
with questions and answers containing 
a digest of the law relating to the do- 
mestic relations, wills, executors, 
sheriff, jurors, witnesses, constables, 
powers and duties of State and -Fed- 
eral Government ; jurisdiction of the 
courts, civil division of the State; 
salaries and duties of all officials, 
and political ethics in general. 
The book was well received, and the 
Superintendent of Schools, seconded 
by the Regents of the University, rec- 
ommended its introduction into the 
schools of the State. 

In 1840 he wrote and largely circu- 
lated a pamphlet of considerable size 
and merit, entitled “ Secular View of 
Religion in the State, and the Bible in 
the Public Schools," as well as one en- 
titled “The Liberty of Printing ;" also 
“The Priest of the Sun and Secular- 
ism," the last two being published by 
the Index Company of Boston in 1878. 

He was deeply impressed with the 
truth of the science of Phrenology, as 
taught by George Combe, with whom 
he was upon terms of the warmest 
friendship. When Mr. Combe, after 
completing his two vears’ lecture tour 


in America was about to return 
іо Scotland, his New York class 
in Phrenology presented him with 
an elegant silver vase. Mr. Hurl- 
but was chairman of the committee 
having the matter in charge, and 
as such made the presentation 


speech, ‘This vase was exhibited at 
the fair of the American Institute and 
the gold medal awarded to its manu- 
facturer. It was considered by the 
judges one of the most exquisite 
specimens of art ever. produced in the 
United States. [t was of Grecian 
model, having on опе side three 
medallion likenesses of Gall, Spurz- 
heim and Combe, and on the reverse 
side one of Dr. Benjamin Rush and 
Dr. Charles Caldwell. 

Mr. Hurlbut believed in treating 
criminals from a phrenological point 
of view, restraining them always and 
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effectively, but denied the right of 
society to take life; and when, in 
1854, Mr Combe published his great 
work on ‘Punishment, he said, ‘ It 
is gratifying to us to be able to cite 
the authority of the Hon. E. P. Hurl- 
but, of the New York Supreme 
Court, a lawyer of great talents 
and experience, in support of the 
principle now laid down — i. e, 
that society has no right to take the 
life of the condemned, the ends of 


justice being accomplished when the 
ability of the criminal to do harm has 
been effectively restrained.’ 

Thus, after an active life, in which 
his best efforts had been devoted to 
governmental reform and correction 
of abuses, the amelioration of the lot 
of mankind and in attempting to pro- 
mote and secure human happiness he 
died September 5, 1889, in his eighty- 
second year, at his home, at Glenmont- 
on-the- Hudson." 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
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N all true art, whether expressed 
on canvas with blended hues, on 
parchment with woven words, by 
forms of stone, through concord. of 
sweet sounds, or by the action of a 
play, the purpose is to suggest the 
subtle workings of the soul that find 
no voice in common speech; to mir- 
ror the nobility of nature, and with 
the fire of beauty so to gild all paltry 
cares and low realities that even the 
dullest life may glisten with jewels of 
hope and joy. 

In this sense Edwin Booth was cer- 
tainly an artist. Few men ever felt 
more deeply, thought more finely, or 
in imagination hovered more closely 
to the weird bourne between the 
realms of the known and the un- 
knowable. Few have carried such 
a heavy heart so long in silence 
and stil fewer have always 
been so near the masses of 
their fellow men and at the same 
time so far removed. He well illus- 
trated the aristocracy of brain, not 
in logic, science, or religion as usually 
understood, but in the sphere of 
ssthetic sentiment. Andas he seemed 
fated to wear the crown of genius he 
also bore the incubi that haunt all 
royal heads. He shrank from con- 
tact with the mulfitude. He was 
always before them, but never among 
them. He was the opposite of men 
like Beecher and Ingersoll. — His 
emotions were not volatile or effer- 
vescent. They could not escape 
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through ordinary channels. Art was 
the only language in which he spoke 
without reserve. 

Men who are responsive, malleable 
and communicative are likely to be 
mellow in their bodily structure. The 
majority of those whose lives are 
earnest, serious and despondent are 
spare, ltke Cassius, and their blood 
contains but little fuel for the flames 
of sensuous delight. Their fibre is 
firm and solid; their bones are often 
large and their features prominent. 
Mr. Booth belonged to the latter 
class, and though always of handsome 
proportions as to both body and 
brain, his normal condition was that 
of marked freedom from surplus 
lymph or adipose material. 

His temperament was the so-called 
bilious or fibrous. In the usual Amer- 
ican classification it would be the 
motive, or, more strictly, the mental 
motive. By many old writers it 
would have been described as the 
melancholic. Its indications are 
strong features, black hair and eyes, 
dark complexion, and dense, closely 
woven tissues. ‘This is the tempera- 
ment of the tropics. It is peculiar to the 
Latin races, and explains in part the 
depth, intensity and endurance of 
their passions. Combined with a 
proper development of the brain it is 
favorable to profundity and penetra- 
tion of intellect. It is the primary 
constitution in the majority of the 
greatest men and women, both saints 
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and sinners. It has been possessed 
by many of the most eminent reform- 
ers and martyrs, also by many of the 
most notorious criminals, the degree 
of moral feeling being determined by 
the form of the brain. It is essen- 
tially masculine, positive and active, 
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in contradistinction to the feminine, 
negative and passive. Like anthracite 
coal, it is often slow to kindle, but 
when once thoroughly ablaze it burns 
with a lurid and all-devouring heat. 
It inclines to' fatal extremes. Its 
possessors are likely to be either sub- 


lime in virtue or unspeakably bad. 
Upon the moral and esthetic sides, 
among the best illustrations of it in 
history may be mentioned the melan- 
choly Dante, George Eliot, and our 
pessimistic Edgar Allan Poe. The 
resemblance between the sad and pen- 
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sive faces of these three geniuses and 
the grave and gloomy countenance of 
Edwin Booth must be apparent to the 
most unobserving person. — Thelarge, 
dark eyes and the long, drooping nose 
were especially characteristic of them 
all. 
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Mr. Booth was called the ‘‘ Prince 
of Hamlets.” Other men imitated 
the character, but he acted it. He 
was born to play it and needed no 
‘make up," for nature had already 
cast him in that mould. Those who 
wish to understand either Hamlet or 
Booth will do well to study both. 

The dead tragedian had a large 
brain in all the best senses of the 
term, for the developments were 
chiefly in the superior and frontal 
portions. The cast of his head taken 
after death shows a basilar circum- 
ference of twenty-three inches and a 
trans-coronal measurement from the 
opening of one ear to the other of 
fourteen inches. From ear to ear 
around the forehead the distance is 
thirteen inches, and from the root of 
the nose over the median line to the 
occipital spine fourteen and a half 
inches. 

The occiput, or back head, was not 
large. There was not much friend- 
ship, attachment, love or affection of 
any kind for persons outside of a very 
select circle. He was exceedingly 
loyal and devoted to a few, but he did 
not wear his heart upon his sleeve. 
Indeed, not many men could endure 
the seclusion which seemed to afford 
him satisfaction. And, though un- 
consciously a mighty conqueror of 
the gentler sex, very few women 
could have commanded his love. He 
was instinctively a monogamist, and 
the moderate development of his 
cerebellum, as well as the com- 
pressed and finely chiselled lips and 
chin, betoken conjugal affection, both 
refined and under excellent control. 

The head was rather high at Firm- 
ness, but the calipers showed only 
52 inches from the auditory opening 
to the seat of Self-esteem. He had 
very little of the feeling of self-reli- 
ance or self-importance and not much 
love of approbation. Probably no 
other man ever received so much ap- 
plause with equal indifference. There 
could scarcely have been a more sen- 
sitive or modest nature. He used to 
say that his first ambition was simply 
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to become a ‘‘leading man." His 
head was also narrow at the sides, a 
little above and forward of the ears, 
in the region of Acquisitiveness, the 
diameter of the cast there being only 
about six inches. At Destructiveness, 
just above the ears, the calipers 
showed only a little over six inches, 
and at Combativeness there was only 
an average width. ` 

The crown rose to a considerable 
height in the central portions, at Ven- 
eration, sense of the marvellous and 
benevolence. His mind seems to 
have been centred in a species of as- 
piration toward certain planes of 
sentiment, which most persons would 
define as religion. Mr. Booth may 
not have had any fixed belief in the 
orthodox creeds, but he must have 
been very sensitive to all occult in- 
fluences, and inclined to meditate 
upon the mysteries of the ‘‘ whence 
and whither.” To the conspicuous 
strength of the sentiments in ques- 
tion may be traced much of his suc- 
cess in delineating the characters of 
Shakespeare. 

His benevolence was not of the 
sort which goes out freely to strang- 
ers or to any individuals as such, ex- 
cept a chosen few. This part of the 
brain, as any one may see in a profile 
photograph, was developed upward 
and backward, indicating a broad 
philanthropy rather than a special 
and ready sympathy for immediate 
misery, excepting always his nearest 
friends and relatives. Hope was very 
weak, and its deficiency produced a 
sloping appearance a little below and 
forward of Firmness, which is at the 
summitof the head on a line with the 
ears. The head was wide at Caution. 
Conscientiousness was larger than it 
appeared, on account of the drooping 
of several adjoining convolutions, 
particularly those of Self-esteem, Ap- 
probativeness and Hope. However, 
the sense of duty is often deficient 
in artists of all classes, for it tends to 
produce an inflexiblity of thought 
and manner which is somewhat op- 
posed to the spirit of artistic work, 
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The forehead was finely balanced. It 
was symmetrically developed in nearly 
every portion. The perceptives—Indi- 
viduality, Form, Size, Weight, Color, 
Eventuality and Locality—were all 
large. Order, the mathematical faculty, 
and Music seem to have been moderate. 
His order was the result of taste, love 
of beauty aud a mechanical sense, 
rather than a desire for primness and 
precision in material arrangement. 
He had also a good development of 
the upper forehead, which signifies 
reflective intellect, or the power to 
think and philosophize. The promi- 
nent eyes gave unmistakeable evi- 
dence of phenomenal verbal mem- 
ory, eloquence and fluency of speech. 
The form of the lids suggested 
sincerity, and the general expres- 
sion indicated poetic sentiment of 
the highest order. The diameter 
in the upper temporal region of the 
cast at Ideality is five inches. The 
cast of Lawrence Barrett at the same 
spot is three-quarters of an inch 
wider. Barrett had a more expan- 
sive, turgid and florid imagination 
than Mr. Booth, but the latter ex- 
celled him in genuine artistic instinct 
and taste, as a result of his closer 
fibre and more harmonious brain. 
Barrett's ideality appeared like a de- 
formity on his head, exactly as was 
the case with the author of “ The 
Raven." 

In such extraordinary endowments, 
when isolated, there is sometimes 
a bulge or elevation, which en- 


courages people in the false 
idea of protuberances as the 
basis of phrenological estimates. 
The true method is to con- 


sider the diameters of the head or the 
length of fibre from the opening of 
the ear, which is just opposite the 
capital of the spinal column and rep- 
resents the common centre from which 
the different parts of the brain are 
developed. 

There was no phenomenal width at 
any part of Mr. Booth’s head, and as 
to his Ideality, he had more exquisite- 
ness of feeling than extravagance in 
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this direction; and in appreciation 
of the quality of things rather than 
their mere ornamentation, and in the 
conception of a high polish on any 
kind of work, whether material or 
mental, it is doubtful if he had any 
superiors. He was nota great mimic 
in the ordinary sense, and while he 
had the rare ability to disguise his 
personality within certain limits he 
was best in the interpretation of a few 
sublime characters with which he sym- 
pathized at heart, such as Hamlet, 
Richelieu, and Lear. 

He was a great actor largely be- 
cause of his general superiority as a 
man, and he might have become dis- 
tinguished in many other departments, 
especially in law or medicine. He 
could have been eminent as a surgeon, 
and but for his modesty he would 
have done much more than he did in 
aliterary way. He was magnanimous 
and brave, generous and tender. No 
one can look at his classic features or 
princely head without a thrill of ad- 
miration. Of his faults, whatever 
they were, we do not now care to 
think, and if we ever consider them 
it will be to recognize them simply as 
misfortunes, legacies from ancestral 
errors, mistakes of the head, not of 
the heart. 

Edwin Thomas Booth was born on 
his father’s farm in Harford County, 
Maryland, November 13, 1833, ‘‘on 
a night memorable for a great and 
splendid shower of meteors.” He 
made his first appearance as an actor 
at the Boston Museum, September 
10, 1849, in the part of Tressil, in 
* Richard III.” In his early career 
he passed through many bitter ex- 
periences, Indeed, his successes in 
later years were largely due to 
the disappointments which attended 
his first efforts. The shadows of 
sorrow in his own life became 
vivid colors in his portrayal of other 
characters on the stage. He was 
married twice, and left an only 
daughter. His death occurred at the 
Players’ Club, New York, June 7, 1893. 

Epcar C. BEALL, M.D. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


ON TRAINING OF CHARACTER. 


In an article on the need of im- 
proved methods in public education 
for the moral development of children 
Mrs. Diaz says earnestly: ‘‘ The first 
step would be to make school com- 
mittees and boards of education ac- 
knowledge that to insure honesty is 
a legitimate aim of school education; 
that teachers should be taught 
methods of moral training as they 
are taught ways of teaching gram- 
mar and geography; that this is as 
much the more important as it is 
more important that anyone be an 
honest person than a grammatical 


person." Similar language has 
been used in this magazine 
by the editor. She goes on: 


Honesty can be secured by proper 
training, as Horace Mann declares. 
The same is true of all noble qualities. 
As to methods, perhaps the most 
effective one would be that used by 
novelists. When they wish to make 
wrong seem despicable and right 
adorable, they do not use moral 
maxims, do not make lists of rules, do 
not scold; they show up human life, 
human life just as it is lived, with its 
trials and temptations, its joys, woes, 
failures, successes. Educators should 
avail themselves of this means of 
reaching the very inmost of the child 
by way of the heart and imagination. 
Children's sympathies are always en- 
listed on the side of the true and the 
brave. Thus, a story illustrating the 
noble traits of character, truth, honor, 
justice, love, sincerity, faithfulness, 
is sure to touch the heart of a child, 
and every such impression tells. Of 
great value in this character work 
would be discussions and conversa- 
tions tending to draw out thought in 
regard to moral problems and trial 
situations, and chowing the necessity 
of deciding every issue, however small, 
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by principle. The various incidents 
of school life and of newspaper men- 
tion might thus be made useful. 
Character is catching. Biography, 
therefore, would come wondrously 
well into the programme. Make room 
for itin this way: Let go the historical 
details of the savagery of wars and 
battlefields, the demoralizing record 
of the trickeries, and vices, and 
follies, and ambitions, and jealousies, 
and rivalries, and grasping greed of 
kings and grandees, made such by 
accident of birth, and let the children 
learn about the world's real kings and 
noblemen, nature's grandees, those 
who havethought the grand thoughts, 
and planned the grand plans, and pro- 
claimed the grand principles, and 
lived the grand lives. For these have 
been the real sovereigns of the world; 
these are they who have saved the 
race, and of such as these are they 
who will lead it to its high destiny." 
These are practical suggestions and 
right to the point. The trend of 
teaching in the line of common ednca- 
tion is against the exercise of the 
higher emotions of children, and as a 
natural sequence what of emulation 
bccomes aroused concerns the lower 
passions and acquisitive nature. The 
same writer further insists that the 
teacher should familiarize children 
with the innermost lives of the very 
choicest of humanity, with their prin- 
ciples of action and their thoughtful 
utterances. The really (royally) high 
education is that of thought and 
principle. These are the reigning 
powers simply because they prompt 
and control action. The inventions and 
discoveries, with all the progressive 
movements which have set humanity 
onward, have come from thoughts, 
not from thrones. The high ideas of 
a few persecuted wanderers were the 
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beginning of a nation. Says Carlyle, 
«The sailing in the Mayflower was 
properly the beginning of America." 
There were straggling settlers there 
before; some material, as of a body 
was there, but the soul of it was this. 
Ha! These men I think had a work!” 
And Lowell says, ‘‘ Next to the fugi- 
tives whom Moses led out of Egypt 
the little shipload of outcasts who 
landed at Plymouth are destined to 
influence the future of the world." 

Plainly, 'education in a republic 
should do more than fit men for earn- 
ing a living, using this term in its 
common meaning, or for attaining 
high worldly position. It has been 
well said, **Never will democracy be 
satisfactory until we have learned to 
make every man in the land a noble- 
man." The plan laid by Sir Thomas 
More some four hundred years ago, 
had provision that ''every child be 
thoroughly educated " and thus, ‘Һе 
great cause of crime and misery ban- 
ished." Says one of our best writers, 
‘t Education is the element of free- 
dom. . .. Freedom implies educa- 
tion of heart, head, and hand, . . .. 
a preparation for all the duties of 
life." 

— ew 


The Vine and the Wall. 


“Iam so weak,” said the little vine, 

** Over the wall my tendrils twine, 

I quiver in every passing breeze, 

And bear no fruit like the orchard trees. 

No birds can build in my branches small, 

I wonder why I was planted at all." 

The old wall heard her, and answered low, 

'" You were planted over my stones to 
grow, 

You, with my strength, must your beauty 
blend, 

And each to the other some good may lend; 

The world has need of us, each and all, 

The clinging vine and the rough gray wall. 

And so, 

Although 

You may not know, 

Be content, little vine, just to grow.” 


— Selected, 
—————— M 94———— — — 


UNKIND PERSONAL REFLECTIONS 
IN FAMILY TALK. 

From a recent number of Harper's 

Bazar we take a good illustration of 

what is far too common in family life. 
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If a man's foes are those of his own 
household, certainly a woman's se- 
verest critics are to be found there 
also. Few of us realize how surely 
our words and actions are being 
weighed and measured by the ob- 
servers, large and small, who sur- 
round us. We are unconscious ofthe 
judgments passed, because they are 
usually silent ones. When they hap- 
pen to be spoken out instead of only 
thought, we are taken aback, and 
sometimes appalled, at the arraign- 
ment and sentence of which we had 
been entirely unaware. 

It is the privilege of the family 
critic to be ruthlessly frank.  Polite- 
ness is unnecessary, and considera- 
tion for thefeelings of the condemned 
one ridiculously inappropriate. The 
strictures are given carelessly and 


freely, and offence at the plain 
speaking is a contingency never 
imagined, 


“It is only Jennie; she always says 
what she thinks." ‘‘No one minds 
Will; he always speaks out." ‘‘ One's 
family, of course, may say anything." 
And why, pray? 

Children are the most terrible of 
family critics. ‘They see so straight. 
Your ''no" to them means “по,” 
and your '' yes" **yes." You cannot 
deceive them with half truths, or by 
a juggle of words. They cut through 
your subterfuge and convict you at 
once. Their straitforward simplicity 
makes you ashamed of your false- 
hood. 

And of all critics the boy is the 
cruelest. He is no respecter of vani- 
ties and shams. His cool questions 
and downright remarks make you 
writhe while you laugh, and laugh 
while you burn. 

One of this sort, aged fifteen, asked 
lately, ** Have you got a sinewy neck, 
mamma?” 

** Gracious !"—with a start. 
do you mean? ” j 

“Why ” an inquiring and observing 
expression in his eyes—‘‘I read the 
other day that all literary women have 
got sinewy necks. It said one could 
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It was a 
Did you ever 


always tell 'em that way. 
never-failing test. 
notice it? " 

‘ Never!" hastily. ‘‘ You will have 
to judge for yourself. I’m sure I 
don't know." 

* Well," meditatively, “І think, 
perhaps, it is true.” 

What answer can be given to such 
refreshing candor? 

—— re 
‚ A BOY WITH A GOOD HABIT. 

Harry had seen some older boys 
flying their kites from the top of a 
house, and thought it would be nice 
fun if he could do so too. So he 
came to his aunt and said: 

“ Aunt Mary, may I go up to the 
top of the house and fly my kite?” 

His aunt wished to do everything 
to please him; but she thought it 
was very unsafe, so she said: 

* No, Harry, my boy; I think it 
is a very dangerous sort of sport. 
I'd rather you wouldn't go.” 

“Allright. Then I'll go out on 
the bridge," said Harry. 

His aunt smiled and said she hoped 
that he would always be as obedient 
as that. 

“Harry, what are you doing?” 
said his mother one day. 

* Spinning my new top, mother." 

* Can't you take the baby out to 
ride? Get the carriage, and I'll 
bring him down." 

* All right," shouted the boy, as 
he put his top away in his pocket, 
and hastened to obey his mother. 

** Uncle William, may I go over to 
your shop this morning?" said Harry 
one day at breakfast. ‘‘I want to 
see those baskets again that I was 
looking at yesterday." 

“Oh, yes, Harry," said his uncle; 
© Т shall be glad to have you.” 

* But I cannot spare you to-day, 
Harry," said his mother." ‘I want 
you to go out with me. You shall 
go to the shop another day.” 

«АП right," said Harry, and he 
went on with his breakfast. 

No matter what Harry was asked 
to do, or what refusal he met with in 
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asking for anything, his constant re- 
ply was, ‘‘All right." He never 
stopped to worry or tease. He never 
asked “Why can’t I?” or '*Why 
mustn't 1?" 

The secret of all this was that 
Harry had been taught to obey, and 
also to obey in good humor. 
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DEFINITIONS OF A BABY. 


A London paper offered a prize of 
ten dollars for the best definition of a 
baby. The following are some of 
those sent in: 


The bachelor's horror, the mother's 
treasure, and the despotic tyrant of 
the most republican household. 

The morning caller, noon-day 
crawler, midnight brawler. 


The only precious possession that 
never excites envy. 

The latest edition of humanity of 
which every couple think they possess 
the finest copy. 


A native of all countries who speaks 
the language of none. 


About twenty-two inches of coo and 
wiggle, writhe and scream, filled with 
suction and testing apparatus for 
milk, and automatic alarm to regulate 
supply. 

A quaint little craft called Inno- 
cence and laden with simplicity and 
love. 


A thing we are expected to kiss and 
look as if we enjoyed it. 


A little stranger with a free pass to 
the heart's best affections. 


That which makes home happier, 
love stronger, patience greater, hands 
busier, nights longer, days shorter, 
purses lighter, clothes shabbier, the 
past forgotten, the future brighter. 


A tiny feather from the wing of 
love, dropped into the sacred lap of 
motherhood. 


(The last given won the prize. We 
remember a definition given once by 
an old ‘‘ bach," and thought it excel- 
lent at the time—''Sweet briers in 
the garden of life." 2d. P. J.) 
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THE HUMAN APPETITE. 


T is reasonable to suppose that the 
appetite of the original man was 
perfectly reliable, discriminating be- 
tween proper and improper food, se- 
lecting that which is most promotive of 
health and discarding all that might in 
any way prove adverse to his physical 
welfare. It is also true, probably, 
that the normal appetite of to-day, 
if it exists, is able to make such dis- 
criminations in the selection of food 
as will be a safeguard against penal 
disturbances, and, in addition, will 
determine the amount of food de- 
manded for the restoration of the 
waste tissues, every thought, every 
mental impulse and every physical 
act consuming vital force making an 
urgent demand for daily food. Since 
the poisons are more or less unpleas- 
ant to our senses, when in their 
natural condition, there is but little 
danger of harm from them, unless they 
are taken from choice, this seeming 
in accordance with the merciful de- 
sign of the Creator. (In the brute 
creation the range of food is very 
narrow and limited, only wholesome 
and safe food being taken by them, all 
poisons—to them—as we suppose, 
being so disgusting that they do not 
take them, having no disease, only 
so far as they are subjected to dis- 
easing inlluences by being within the 
range of mortal life and civilization. 
We infer that they never die, save by 
accidents and old age—some arriv- 
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ing at an advanced age in a few 
minutes, or hours, at most.) 

It is supposable that if man had 
remained in his natural condition, 
with normal appetites and tastes, he 
would have been as free from dis- 
ease as are the lower orders of crea- 
tion, guided by instincts, in the ab- 
sence of discrimination, reason and 
conscience, Instead, the so-called 
civilized races are weak and effemin- 
ate, hospitals being almost as neces- 
sary as our dwellings. It is safe 
to say that more than three-fourths 
of the existing diseases are produced, 
or materially aggravated, by the in- 
dulgence of unnatural appetites, all 
producing derangements of the or- 
gans of digestion, very largely affect- 
ing all parts of the system, more 
immediately the brain—the monarch 
of all the other powers. 

Some of the more prominent of 
the causes of these stomach derange- 
ments are rapid eating, drinking with 
the meals—as a means of forcing the 
food into the stomach in the shortest 
time; taking too many meals or 
lunches; eating irregularly, without 
any system in the matter of the 
time for the meals; using food diffi- 
cult of digestion—-pork being a good 
representative of this class of food; 
too great a variety at each meal—the 
few articles eaten by such animals as 
the ox, horse and elephant, noted for 
their strength and endurance, may 
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well illustrate this matter—the gen- 
eral term, gluttony, comprehending all 
that need be said on this subject. 

It is a humiliating fact that the 
“fall” has produced a sad degener- 
acy in the matter of abnormal appe- 
tites. While it is true that plain, 
simple, easily digested and nutritious 
food, such as the fruits and grains— 
the latter being far more nutritious 
than animal food—will the best sat- 
isfy the natural appetite, the aver- 
age man and woman are not satisfied 
with anything short of a wide range 
of articles, many of which are com- 
paratively innutritious, severely taxing 
the digestive organs and causing much 
disease and suffering. That must be 
a strange and perverted appetite 
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which demands earthy and inorganic 
substances, such as chalk, clay, slate 
pencils, and the like, such customs 
having been formed in imitation of 
the habits of Indians in both North 
and South America. It is presuma- 
ble that such abnormal appetites are 
more usual among the young, espe- 
cially girls, than among older and 
more thoughtful persons. If to the 
use of such articles we add the whole 
range of spices—pepper, mustard— 
lard—as found in all of the so-called 
rich pastries—the pickles, vinegar— 
as generally used— strong tea and 
Coffee, etc., there will be ample ma- 
terials from which to produce and 
foster an abnormal appetite. 
Dr. J. H. HANAFORD. 


THE DRAWBACKS OF SMOKING. 
FROM A FRIENDLY POINT OF VIEW. 


A writer in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine of London, who, we may suppose, 
is not an opponent of tobacco-using 
from a moral point of view, but never- 
theless makes a case that is against 
the common modes of burning to- 
bacco, in rathertechnical phrase. He 
says the quid, the snuff-box, the pipe, 
the cigar, the cigarette—each em- 
bodies a phase of error. Tobacco 
consists of the leaves and stalk of a 
plant charged with an aroma, purify- 
ing, sustaining, exhilarating, and 
fragrant to the human being. Like 
the aroma of a rose this aroma should 
be inhaled in the form of acool vapor, 
by the human nose. The chewer 
uses the tobacco at the right tempera- 
ture, but in the wrong form, and puts 
it into the wrong place. The snuffer 
reduces the leaves and stalks to pow- 
der and puts it up his nose. He uses 
the tobacco at the right temperature, 
and puts it into the right place, but 
іп the wrong form. - Thecigar smoker 
gets the tobacco into the right form, 
but putsitata wrong temperature into 
a wrong place. Thecigarette smoker 
blends paper with the tobacco. The 
pipe smoker puts his tobacco into a 
receptacle which is used for an in- 
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definite time, is very difficult to clean, 
and tends to produce cancer of the 
tongue and lips. 

Moreover, in all forms of smoking, 
the tobacco becomes saturated with 
the smoker’s breath. This seems to 
be almost poisonous. It is this which 


` causes the lower half of a smoked 


cigar, if left on the table for a few 
hours, to become indescribably rank ; 
it is this which makes the smoke of 
tobacco in a foul pipe noxious, and 
the smoke of tobacco not pressed 
down to the bottom of a clean bowl, 
nauseous even to the smoker himself. 
For wholesome smoking, the lower 
half of the cigar or cigarette should 
be thrown away ; the pipe-bowl should 
be kept as clean as the stem, the to- 
bacco pressed well down in it, and 
the contents, when three-quarters 
have been consumed, shaken out. All 
the injury to the smoker will then 
arise from the red-hot smoke, ashes, 
and dirt with which he plasters his 
mouth, throat, and stomach. 

Nature protests as best she may 
against this varied abuse of her 
bounty, she tweaks the incipient suf- 
ferer's nose with endless ‘‘ magnificent 
sneezes.” She weakens the cigar- 
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smoker's heart, and sometimes threat- 
ens him with paralysis; she inflicts 
cancer of the lips and tongue upon 
the pipe-smoker. A child who sucks 
а foul pipe she sometimes strikes dead. 
What is the lesson she is trying to 
teach ? What is the right mode of 
using her delightful gift ? Obviously 
to reduce it to vapor, to cool the 
vapor, and to apply the cool vapor 
tothe nose. For this enda combina- 
tion of the hookah and Rummel’s 
odorator is all that is needed. 


The closing remarks do not offer 
any compensation for the detail of 
pernicious effects that are charged to 
the account of smoking, for if it be 
admitted that the hookah and odor- 
ator would eliminate the evils that 
lurk in the tobacco leaf the number 
of those who would employ such in- 
terventions would be so few that 
they would rank merely as eccentrici- 
ties in the great army of tobacco- 
burners. 
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HEALTHFULNESS OF OCCUPATION. 


The happiest people in the world are the 
workers. In saying this one does not 
include the drudges and slaves, No per- 
son can be happy whose nervous force is 
exhausted, who drags unwillingly a load 
too heavy for his strength. 

Happiness comes from the true adjust- 
ment and the right use of faculty. Run- 
ning water is pure water. There may be 
a sort of dull content in stagnation, but 
never joy. The idle body is an unfit tene- 
ment for itscelestial inhabitant. The spark- 
ling mountain brook, overleaping obstacles, 
racing down precipices, singing as it goes, 
typifies the joy of action, Isolate a part of 
that transparent stream ; let it stand in a 
motionless puddle, and all that the great 
lifé-giving sun can do is to breed in it hor- 
rible organisms. Let the overworked ones 
console themselves with thinking how 
much worse it would be if they bad noth- 
ing todo, Purpose, with the effort that it 
breeds, is the underlying condition of life. 
Men and women suppose that by working 
they are earning merely life for the body. 
No less are they procuring the soul’s life. 
It is the greatest misfortune for the average 
man to be relieved from the necessity of 
regular labor. Humanity knows very 
little of the laws that govern its well-being. 
** When the children have grown up and 
we have a comfortable sum in the bank, 
how happy we shall be!” says the weary 
mother. But if she has no happiness in 
bringing up the children, she will have no 
substantial happiness after they are brought 
up. The happiness comes by way of lov- 
їп апа giving ; by being loved and receiv- 
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ing in turn. God gives himself to us 
through the human beings with whom he 
has placed us in relation ; through the work 
that expands our natures; through the 
beauty and grandeur of the outward world. 
It is this reception. this breathing in of the 
spirit that constitutes happiness. It is not 
a thing outside ourselves to be bestowed as 
one gives a prize for good behavior; it is 
the play of faculty in its natural element. 
The sea creature left quivering on the sand 
farabove the life-giving tide cannot be made 
happy by a gift, however costly or beautiful. 
Itis out ofits true relation. A friendly hand 
can lift it into blessedness. Not so can a 
man be set free from his limitations. He 
must grow out of them. And this world, 
with all its '' trouble,” its ‘* pain," its''sor- 
row," furnishes the best possible growing 
place. Here are the beginnings of love, 
the beginnings of selfishness. Here is a 
chance to grow strong by caring for those 
weaker than ourselves. Here is the great 
soul-gymnasium. 

When a man once fully believes that the 
free play of energy is the key to real suc- 
cess, wealth will not injure him. First of 
all, he will use the love-energy —the highest 
endowment of his nature ; closely allied to 
this will be the wisdom energy. Mental 
energy will be given its opportunity. 
Physical energy will have full scope, that 
the other and nobler powers may not be 
obstructed by an impure and a weakened 
dwelling. The love-energy ruling all will 
spend itself in making room and oppor- 
tunity for the neighbor; and here money 
will become a potent factor. When love 
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and wisdom hold the purse-strings gold 
will turn itself into a Jacob’s ladder instead 
of glittering manacles. 

If we are in conditions that do not suit 
us, the only way is to work out. Let the 
hand, the intellect, the heart, each in its 
own way become useful to the utmost. 
Ennui is largely a petition of the soul for a 
chance to act. 
study and cure yourself of melancholy,” 
said a wise physician. He knew that if 
his patient could be made to forget herself, 
let herself alone, nature's healing, nature's 
adjustment, would begin. The study might 
be but a small part of the cure. But the 
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mind, finding food for itself, space, light, 
the whole organization would be helped. 
Often the malady of a patient is so subtle, 
so unreachable, that he is left to die or 
go insane for the want of à remedy. Ten 
to one some part of himself has not fair 
play. That part has become diseased. No 
man can be healthy or happy without work- 
ing with his hands, loving with his heart, 
thinking with his brain. This isis the law 
written in our natures. To repeat what 
has already been said—when there is not 
full activity in a natural element, there is 
more or less stagnation, and stagnation 
means disease and death. 
Mns. M. F. BuTTS 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Anthropology at the World's 
Fair. Inthe'' American Antiquarian and 
Oriental Journal," Harlan I, Smith notes a 
fact of great interest to anthropologists, 
and which perhaps may not be very gener- 
ally known. This is that there is to bea 
building at the World’s Fair especially de- 
voted to archaeological collection and every- 
thing of anthropological interest ; it is to be 
called the ‘‘ Anthropological Building,” and 
the motto with which it will be adorned is 
* Man and His Works.” Mr. Smith says: 
"The anthropologists of America are well 
pleased to have an entire building with a 
name covering all sections of the dlvision 
*M,' and that acknowledges pure science 
on the Exposition grounds ; especially in a 
branch, which, although recognized as an 
important study in Europe, has only of late 
come to be so considered in this country. 
The new building adjoins the ethnographi- 
cal exhibit, which will prove such an inter- 
esting part of the exhibition under Prof. 
Putnam’s charge, In this waythe exhibits 
of the entire division will be together, 
whereas, according to the previous plan, the 
collectlons would have been at some dis- 
tance from the out-door villages of native 
people. The log cabin of colonial times 
and the representation of old Fort Dearborn, 
the original site of Chicago, or Chicago 
as it was eighty years ago, will be located 
near these villages. The United States 
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Government is making an exhibit of the 
Indian Schools in connection with this de- 
partment. At this school it will be possi- 
ble to see the results of the work in the ed- 
ucational line among the American Indians. 
On approaching the Anthropological Build- 
ing, the visitor will pass through the repro- 
duced ancient cities of Central America, 
viewing the casts of idols, inscriptions, etc. 
Near the main entrance to the building is 
situated the ‘Portal of Labowa,' repro- 
duction in staff of that wonderful ruin in 
Yucatan. In the northern end of the build- 
ing will be a Laboratory of Physical An- 
thropometry. Here the sciences of psy- 
chology, neurology and anthropometry will 
be practically illustrated. The visitor will 
here be given a chance to have his measure- 
ment taken, and see his place on the charts 
which are made to show the physical char- 
acteristics of man. From the first to the 
last the exhibits of this department will be 
arranged to teach a lesson; to show the 
advancement or evolution of man. There 
can be no doubt that this chance to show 
the real uses of anthropology as a practical 
study will do much to fully establish its 
recognition in the educational institutions 
of this country.” 


Japanese Games.—In an article on 
" Japanese Home Life,” in the Popular 
Science Monthly, Dr. W. Delaw Eastlake 
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makes mention of the amusements most 
popular among the Japaneseand their very 
significant influence upon the culture of 
these people. “* бо and shkugi,” he says, 
‘* are similar to our games of draughts and 
chess, yet the former is far more scien- 
tific than checkers. There are several 
games of cards, the playing cards being 
about as long as those used in thiscountry, 
but scarcely three-quarters of an inch wide. 
Another favorite game is that of ‘One 
Hundred Poems.’ It is somewhat similar 
to our ratber childish game of ‘ Authors,’ 
with the exception that the Japanese game 
is by no means childish, and requires an 
intimate knowledge of at least one hun- 
dred poems of well-known merit. Two 
hundred cards are used in the game,and half 
a poem is written on each card. The cards 
being spread before the players, the half 
of a poem on any one card is read, and the 
other half searched for by the contestants. 
Then the different seasons of the year have 
typical games. The most picturesque of 
them is agnita, battledore and shuttle- 
cock, which is exclusively a New Year's 
game. Then the time of the cherry blooms 
brings its games beneath the bloom-laden 
branches, Music and song find their way 
into the homes of Japan far more exten- 
sively than in this country. To be sure 
the music of either koto or samisen is apt 
to sound strange, and at first perhaps 
almost unintelligible to our untutored ears; 
but we soon become familiar with the 
plaintive notes of the koto, or the sonorous 
vibrations of the samisen. The dramatic 
or operatic poems are sung with the accom- 
paniment of the samisen, while the his- 
torical poems find a musical accompani- 
ment only when recited on the no stage, 
and their flutes and drums are the instru- 
ments used. This dramatization upon the 
no stage is a very ancient custom, and can 
only be appreciated by the better edu- 
cated classes. Correctly speaking, zo is an 
historical dance, full of weird mysticisms 
almost unintelligible to those not convers- 
ant with its meaning, but its proper perform- 
ance isa classic art. It has remained un- 
changed in the slightest detail for cen- 
turies, and through its medium the classic 
historical poetry of the nation is retained 
and placed before the appreciative public 
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of the higher class. Thus the drama and 
history of the country, so fullof heroism 
and romance, shape themselves into poetry 
and song." 


Ancient Dentistry.— While no 
specific data can be obtained as to the 
origin of dentistry, we know it was 
practiced among the Egyptians at a 
very early age. Herodotus (soo B.C.), in 
writing of histravels through Egypt, atthat 
time one of the greatest and most civilized 
countries in the world, mentions the divi- 
sion of medicine in that kingdom with spe- 
cial branches, and the existence of physi- 
cians, each of whom ‘applies himself to 
one disease only and not more. Some are 
for the eyes, others for the head, others for 
the teeth, and others for internal disorders." 
It is thought that the Egyptians and Etrus- 
cans were farther advanced in the art of 
dentistry than any other people in thatearly 
period, for teeth filled with gold have been 
found in the mouth of mummies, indi- 
cating their advanced ideas. These people 
were the first to supply artificial substitutes 
in the mouth. Belzoin and others have 
found artificial teeth made of sycamore 
wood in ancient sarcophagi. The mode of 
fastening was by ligatures or bands of 
cords or gold wire, tying the substitute to 
its natural neighbors, In 1885 some spe- 
cimens of prehistoric dentistry were brought 
to this country by an English dentist from 
Liverpool. One was a gold plate with sev- 
eral human teeth attached. The specimens 
were found in an Etruscan tomb. The 
plate was ingeniously made, and it was sur- 
prising to find gold used for a base by such 
ап ancient people. Archaeological re- 
search may yet reveal things that will teach 
this generation. Ancient Greece is re- 
nowned as '' the nursery of modern medi- 
cine." Hippocrates made a special study of 
the teeth. Aristotle (300 B. C.) also wrote 
extensively about them. Several Greek 
dental operators are mentioned as early as 
300 B. C. Erasistratus is said to have de- 
posited in thetempleof the Delphian Apollo 
a leaden odontagoge, a tooth-drawer, to 
prove "that only those teeth ought to be 
removed which are loose or relaxed, and 
for which a leaden instrument will suffice." 
Galen taught (150 B. C.) that the teeth 
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were true bones, and declared that the ca- 
nines should be called eye-teeth because 
they received branches from that nerve 
which also supplies the eye, Albacasis, an 
Arabian physician (about тоо A. D.), gave 
rules for the replacement of lost teeth by 
substitutes both natural and of animal bone 
or ivory. —EDwARD H. RAYMOND, D. D.S., 
in North American Review. 


Color Variation in the White 
Raee. Although the white men, whose 
nations haveall through history been grow- 
ing more and more dominant intellectually, 
morally and politically, are commonly spok- 
en of as one variety of mankind, it is plain 
that they are not a single uniform race, but 
a varied and mixed population. Itisastep 
toward classing them to separate them Into 
two great divisions, the dark whites and the 
fair whites. Ancient portraits have come 
down to us of the dark white nations, as 
Assyrians, Phoenicians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans; and when beside these are placed 
moderns, such as the Andalusians and the 
dark Welshmen or Britons, and people 
from the Caucasus, it will be evident that 
the resemblance running through all these 
can only be in broad and general charac- 
ters, They have a dusky or brownish- 
white skin, black or deep brown eyes, black 
hair, mostly wavy or curly; their skulls 
vary much in proportions, though seldom 
extremely broad or narrow, while the pro- 
file is upright, the nose straight or aqui- 
line, the lips less full than in other races. 
The fair whites, with transparent skin, 
flaxen hair and blue eyes, may be seen as 
well though not as often in England as in 
Scandinavia or North Germany. The earli- 
est recorded appearance of fair whites may 
be in the paintings, where Egyptian artists 
represent with yellowish-white skin and 
blue eyes, certain natives of North Africa, 
a district where remnants of blond tribes 
are still known. These fair Libyans, as 
well as the fair red-haired people who ap- 
pear about Syria and are known to us as 
forming a type among the Jews, may per- 
haps be connected in race with the fair 
nations, who were already settled over the 
north of Europe, when the classic writers 
begin to give accounts of the barbarous 
inhabitants, from the Goths northward to 
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the dwellers in Thule. The intermarriage 
of the dark and fair varieties which has 
gone on since those early times, has re- 
sulted in numberless varieties of brown- 
haired people between fair and dark in 
complexion. But as to the origin and first 
home of the fair and dark races themselves 
itis hard to form an opinion. Language 
does much toward tracing the early history 
of the white nations, but it does not clear 
up the difficulty of separating the fair- 
whites from dark-whites. Both sorts have 
been living united by national language, as 
at this day German is spoken by the fair 
Hanoverian and the darker Austrian. 
Among Keltic people, the Scotch High- 
landers often remind us of the tall red- 
haired Gauls described in classical history, 
but there are also passages that prove that 
smaller, darker Kelts, like the modern 
Welsh and Britons, existed then as well. 
Asa help inclearing up this problem which 
so affects our own ancestry, Hudley sug- 
gests that the fair-whites were the original 
stock and that these, crossing with the 
brown races of the far south, mzy have giv- 
en rise to the various kinds of dark-whites. 
The Moors of North Africa, and many so- 
called Arabs, who are darker than white 
men, may be thus accounted for. It is 
thus that in India millions who speak 
Hindu languages show by their tint that 
their race is mixed between that of the 
Aryan conquerors of the land and its 
darker indigenes. The Gipsy race is an- 
other instance of this very combination.— 


Polyandry in Tibet.—1n the Zeis- 
ure Hour, Mrs. Isabella Bishop gives the fol- 
lowing account of the polyandrous system 
of marriage and its effects in Tibet: Family 
life presents some curious features. In 
the disposal in marriage of a girl, her eld- 
est brother has more ‘say’ than her 
parents. The eldest son brings home the 
bride to his father's house, but at a given 
age, the old people are 'shelved,' i. e., 
they retire to a small house that might be 
termed a ‘jointure house, and the oldest 
son assumes the patrimony and rule of af- 
fairs. I have not met with a similar cus- 
tom anywhere in the East. It is difficult 
to speak of the Tibetan life with all its 
affection and jollity, as family life for 
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Buddhism, which enjoins monastic life, 
and usually celibacy along with it, on 
eleven thousand out of a total population 
of a hundred and twenty thousand, fur- 
ther restrains the increase of population 
within the limits of sustenance by incul- 
cating and rigidly upholding the system of 
polyandry, permitting marriage only to 
the eldest son, the heir of the land, while 
the bride accepts all his brothers as inferior 
or subordinate husbands, thus attaching 
the whole family to the soil and family 
roof-tree, the children being regarded le- 
gally as the property of the eldest son, who 
is addressed by them as the ‘ Big Father,’ 
his brothers receiving the title of ‘Little 
Father.' The determination on economic 
as well as religious grounds not to aban- 
don this ancient custom is the most for- 
midable obstacle in the way of the recep- 
tion of Christianity by the Tibetans. The 
women cling to it. They say 'we have 
three or four men to help us instead of 
one,' and sneer at the dullness and monot- 
ony of European monogamous life. A 
woman said to me ' If I had only one hus- 
band and he died, I should be a widow ; if 
I have two or three, I am never a widow.’ 
The word widow is with them a term of 
reproach, and is applied abusively to ani- 
mals and men. Children are brought up 
to be very obedient to fathers and mothers, 
and to take great care of little ones and 
cattle. Parental affection is strong. Hus- 
bands and wives beat each other, but sepa- 
‘ration usually follows a violent outbreak 
of this kind. Itis the custom for the men 
and women of a village to assemble when 
a bride enters the house of her husbands, 
each of them presenting her with three 
rupees. The Tibetan wife, far from spend- 
ing these gifts on personal adornment, 
looks ahead, contemplating possible con- 
tingencies, and immediately hires a field, 
the product of which is her own, and which 
accummulates year after yearin a separate 
granary, so thatshe may not be portionless 
in case she loses her husband. 


The Future of the American 
Indian.—Writing of the future of the 
American Indian in Zhe Forum, J. W. 
Powell says: ‘‘ The Indians now number a 
quarter of a million of souls. Their pris- 
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tine number was more than half a million; 
possibly, but not probably, three-fourths of 
a million. The depletion has mainly oc- 
curred within two centuries. Is it to con- 
tinue until they become extinct? The three 
chief causes of depletion are wars with 
civilized nations, intertribal wars, and loss 
of sterling virtues. Do facts indicate that 
these agencies are likely to continue? 
While the Indians have been reduced, the 
white race within the territory of the 
United States has had a development the 
equal of which is unknown in the previous 
history of the world. There are also some 
gains to the Indian tribes, too, to be put 
against their losses, They are no longer 
savages; no real savages now live within 
the territory of the United States, if we ex- 
cept Alaska, and even there they have made 
some progress in culture. All the tribes 
have abandoned some degree of supersti- 
tion. More than one-half worship one God 
under the forms of modern Christianity ; 
the other half are in process of transforma- 
tion. They have made even greater ad- 
vances in industrial arts. All have learned 
to work tosome extent, and all have learned 
the utter hopelessness of contending 
against the forces of civilization, and have 
abandoned the expectation, and generally 
the desire to return to their primeval condi- 
tion. In forms of government they have 
made less progress than in religion 
and in the industrial arts. Many of them 
still cling with tenacity and pride to ancient 
customary law, but it isalways modified to 
meet more or less the new conditions. 
With regard to language, great progress 
has been made. Many of the smaller 
tribes with languages restricted to a few 
are now extinct, having largely succumbed 
to mendicancy and crime, buta larger body 
of people, communicating through the 
agency of a common language, retain hope, 
virtue and manliness, and struggle against 
the ills of life and live on to learn new 
ways, to delight in new forms of religion, 
and to enjoy that prosperity and content- 
ment that come from requited toil. The 
Indians now left in the United States be. 
long with very few exceptions to the great 
linguistic stocks, and were in Columbian 
times organized into confederacies of 
tribes. The linguistic obstruction to civil- 
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ization is fast disappearing. With respect 
to wars, there is little probability of much 
more trouble of this kind with the white 
race, and intertribal wars have wholly 
ceased. We may properly conclude that 


the Indian tribesare not to be extinguished 
by war and degradation, and we have al- 
ready reached the point where we may 
hope to save the remnant to be absorbed 
into modern civilization.” 
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SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 
FOURTEENTH PAPER, 


THE QUESTION OF WILL. 

All investigations into the nature 
of crime lead to one conclusion, viz. : 
that the criminally inclined are espe- 
cially weak in moral impulse. This 
fact may not be said to be due so 
much to original want of the qualities 
that inspire moral impulse as to train- 
ing and habits that have developed 
the selfish propensities to excess, and 
left the moral to decay and waste. A 
late writer on criminal character says, 
that for its correction there is ло 
specific, the remedy consisting only in 
à course of training that involves the 
intellect, the sentiments and the 
physical life, and is therefore general, 
gradual and constant. Every refor- 
matory should be organized as a 
school in which the chief emphasis is 
laid in moral and industrial habits, 
for with their establishment it may 
be expected that the old tendency to 
disorderly and vicious conduct on 
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occasion will be counteracted, and 
the will strengthened on the side of 
propriety and right, 

The principle involved in reforma- 
tory education may borrow an illus- 
tration from hypnotic experiment, 
whereby it has been shown that an 
individual when hypnotized may be 
impressed through suggestion to resist 
temptation to evil. Even though 
such a person may be given to some 
pernicious habit, and in his ordinary 


state of mind previously found 
it very difficult to resist its 
influence, the earnestly impressed 


suggestion will impart a power of 
self control that is likely to overcome 
the old tendency, 

Here the dominance of the idea 
that the vice should not be repeated 
is the factor of release from its thral- 
dom; and so in the education of the 
individual in habits that are correct 
according to the standards of duty 
and truth, honor and kindness, the 
performance of those habits becomes 
the dominant tendency, and in the 
face of temptation to do otherwise 
the trained will is not weakened. 

What is ths will? one asks. In reply 
we say:—It is not impulse or motive 
or obstinacy or mere persistence in 
any line of action, for a person of so 
called '*weak will" may indicate 
these on occasion when circumstances 
prompt the exercise of certain of the 
stronger faculties in his mental or- 
ganization. Will, as we have said in 
another place, is not a simple faculty, 
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but the result of associated faculties. 
Late writers on the human mind gen- 
erally agree with this view. Professor 
Ladd, who may be taken as represent- 
ing modern psychological opinion, 
says: ‘‘All the central organs have 
pre-eminently the property of auto- 
matism. But since in the case of 
man at least it is only on occasion of 
a certain kind and degree of activity 
of the cerebral hemispheres that what 
takes place in the nervous system has 
any corresponding expression in con- 
sciousness, the physical basis for 
acts of will in general is the con- 
formatism of these 
general. 

** An act of will, however, is always 
an act of some special kind. There 
can be no volition to motion in gen- 
eral, but only a volition defined and 
limited to the movement of certain 
limbs, or of the trunk including the 
limbs, with a certain direction, and 
in resolve or determination to act.” 
The ‘‘physical basis" of mental 
action whether perceived directly or 
indirectly by consciousness, is brain, 
and the automatism of that organ may 
be general or particular, #¢., it may 
involve a large or small area of the 
ideo-motor centres. But this au- 
tomatism, expressed as it may be in 
action of one kind or another, in- 
dicates quality and extent of thought 
or mental habit. А suggestion from 
without sets in motion the cerebral 
machinery, so to speak, and if the 
suggestion concern à matter that 
enters into the common expression of 
the individual, the co-ordinate opera- 
tion of the faculties that consider, it 
will be automatic for the most part. 
The habit of action that has resulted 
rom many repetitions of an order of 
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thought may be interrupted or modi- 
fied by attention, or the determined 
resolve of the individual to study 
carefully the nature and bearing of 
the subject, and not to form a con- 
clusion until there is a fair under- 
standing of the points involved, and 
of the consequences that will follow 
this or that course. 

The broader the field of considera- 
tion, etc., the more interests involved, 
the more faculties are employed 
in the process of thinking. Out of 
the operations of brain, and of faculty 
as the function of brain, will proceeds 
—so that it is proper to say that will 
is acompound function appertaining 
to the mind asa whole. Perhaps Dr. 
Gall cleared up the old metaphysical 
confusion with regard to this matter 
in his definition as follows: '* Will is 
not an impulse resulting from the 
activity of a single organ, or, accord- 
ing to certain authors, the mere 
feeling of ‘ desire.’ In order that a 
man may not limit himself to wish- 
ing, so that he may will the concur- 
rent activity of several of the higher 
intellectual faculties if necessary, 
motives must be weighed, compared 
and judged. The decision resulting 
from this operation is called will.” 
So the will is not the self-determining 
power that so many appear to regard 
it, but the result of judgment. We 
speak of ‘‘good judgment” and 
** poor judgment ” in the conduct of 
persons, and estimate their success or 
failure in relation thereto. It is not 
so much their will that is at fault as 
their judgment, and we are prone to 
refer that in large measure to habits 
of thinking and living that have been 
formed. 


How 
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habit may exercise is seen clearly 
enough in some of our ordinary ex- 
регіепсеѕ We can not will to 
sleep or wake, to think or not 
to think, to remember or not to re- 
member, to love or hate, or to ex- 
press any other emotion when we 
like. We may by change of topic, 
association, scenery, get rid of a 
troublesome idea, but to relieve the 
mind of it at once by an effort of will 
is often beyond our power ; and so, too, 
the will is equally powerless to deter- 
mine the materials of thought. We 
cannot substitute one way of thinking 
for another until the thought habit 
that we have acquired shall have been 
changed, and this must be a gradual 
process to be at all thorough. 

In a book published by Dr. Milner 
Fothergill, of England, not long be- 
fore that eminent physician died, he 
discussed the relation of will to char- 
acter and life, and gives some prac- 
tical counsel to parents with reference 
to child training. In the course of 
this he says: ‘‘Of course so long as 
people will not make a study of char- 
acter, and continue to regard such 
study as the pure outcome of malice 
solely, solong they will pursue the old 
tactics. Some suspend their self-in- 
trospection when they come across 
some thing not pleasant; that it 
would appear is just the precise point 
when it should be pushed resolutely. 
That, indeed, is the very thing it is 
most essential to thoroughly compre- 
hend. We all have to live with our 
selves, and it adds much to our com- 
fort to be able to doso peacefully and 
on good terms. To know our weak 
points as well as our strong points is 
to prevent other people playing on 
our weaknesses, just as important a 
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matter in life as to know our strong 
points and how to make the most of 
them." 

It is the consensus of the faculties 
that determines will, the ''strong 
points" or predominating elements 
of mind furnishing the motives. Thus 
the will is strong in some direction, be 
it that of selfishness or vice or of 
kindness or honesty. To render it 
strong and stable on the side of up- 
rightness and integrity the faculties 
that are fundamental to rightness of 
thinking must be trained to habitual 
activity in the operations of mind. 
In all conduct that has a moral effect 
in any way they should be alert, and 
never dormant, Their participation 
will then of course impart the motive 
and color to judgment and act that 
would be deemed essential to proper 
moral expression. 
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UNEXPECTED EVIDENCE. 


Among the many medical writers 
who have found in human magnetism 
or hypnotism a field of discussion 
worthy of their best mental endeav- 
ors is Dr. Ernest Hart, of London. A 
year or so ago he published an article 
in the Nineteenth Century, in which 
he takes high ground with regard to 
the inhibitory effect of the hypnotic 
state upon the action of the brain 
centres. He also postulates several 
phases of the blood supply that may 
be attended or followed by hypnosis, 
viz: when the brain or any part of it 
is deprived or partly deprived of the 
blood movement through it, when it is 
much congested and overloaded with 
blood, or when there is considerable 
local pressure. The part of the 
brain so affected must cease to per- 
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form its functions—by the mere op- 
eration of physiological law. Dr. 
Hart goes on to speak of analogous 
phenomena in sleep, and says: ‘‘We 
have observed (where portions of the 
skull have been removed) that during 
sleep the convoluted surface of the 
upper part of the brain, which in health 
and the waking state is faintly pink, 
like a blushing cheek, becomes white 
and bloodless. It is in the upper 
convolutions that the will and direct- 
ing power resides; so in sleep the 
will is abolished and consciousness 
fades gradually away as the blood is 
pressed out by the contraction of the 
arteries. ” 

This clear confirmation of phreno- 
logical truth coming in the channel 
it does and from authority that is 
unquestionable, is altogether unex- 
pected, and adds a new character- 
istic of evidence to the mass already 
accumulated. 


+04 
BIG HEADS AND LITTLE—A FABLE. 


Some one invents a fable in which 
the comparisons made is of the fol- 
lowing kitchen garden character: 

A cabbage of respectable dimen- 
sions began bragging about the size 
of its head when a watermelon raised 
its head in dispute. Soon a hubbard 
squash chimed in for first place, and 
then a pumpkin roared out that it 
wouldn't play second-fiddle to any 
vegetable on earth. They were hav- 
ing it hot and heavy, when there came 
a philosopher who was asked to de- 
cide which had the largest head. 

** As to the head,” he replied, ‘‘that 
is a matter to be settled by a tape- 
line, Any of you measure ten times 
the size of this onion, but when you 
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come down to what's under the cra- 
nium that's a — ha —a — ha different 
thing," and his unrepressed tears 
bore witness to the strong emanations 
of the small comestible last men- 
tioned. The big vegetable products 
figuring in the above squabble cer- 
tainly have each virtues that are en- 
titled to respect, while for a peculiar 
flavoring and juicy pungency, the 
little onion exceeds them. How 
often in human heads of small di- 
mensions we find the concentrated 
potencies that suggest the last named! 
Our attention is certainly drawn to 
them in spite of ourselves, and we 
are more than willing to concede that 
that they have special peculiarities of 
constitution that render them nota- 
ble if not important members of the 
human family. The bigger heads, 
not so dense in quality, or so spicy 
in aromatic expression, may, how- 
ever, be more inviting tothe average 
taste, and refresh us by the very mild- 
ness of their juices and theabundance 
of its storage in the delicate cellular 
tissue. | 

Moral—The saphead is more de- 
sirable than the acrimonious. 


mo 


TOO MUCH APPROVAL SPOILS— 


This-is the lame excuse of the man 
who is unwilling to accord a word of 
praise for a service. It is a stall 
matter to recognize a good action, 
even though it be a matter of sheer 
duty, with a passing remark of com- 
pliment; yet in many cases such a 
remark may be of great value to him 
or her who receives it and stimulate a 
development of noble worth that had 
been considered improbable. 
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Questions or " GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect ws to give 
them the benefil af an early consideration, 

Aways write your Jull name and address plainly, 
Lf you use a Pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
10 sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage їз pro- 
vided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons wha 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what fs better, а prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly lo the Editor will receive hix early attention 


RED FACE AND IRRITABILITY OF TEMPER— 
F. T.—The redness of the skin you speak 
of may be a condition due to alteration of 
the tíssue structure which occurs in some 
diseases of the cuticle, as for instance ena 
or erythema, Often it is associated with a 
determination of blood tothe head, in which 
case if the person hasan irritable organiza- 
tion he is likely to show ill temper, anger 
and wantof self-control in or out of season. 
We have known some very good natured 
people who had very red faces, but as the 
world averages the red-faced man is usually 
given to habits that tend to irritability of 
temper. 


ENVIRONMENT AND  HEREDITY,—C. J. 
S.—We have discussed the bearings of 
these factors on the development of charac- 
ter from tíme to time in the columns of this 
magazine, and have indicated our leaning 
in terms unmistakable toward the major 
influence of education and environment in 
developing mind and character. Heredi. 
ty furnishes the framework of the build- 
ing, associative, training, example, the 
motives, color, and habits that are reflected 
in the active expression of the individual 
and make what is called his character, 
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PoruLAR Narcotics.—B. Q. 4.—Ques- 
tion.—What does the editor think of those 
much advertised powders, or granules, for 
which their manufacturers claim so much 
virtue as remedies for headache, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, and brain fag? A re- 
ply ever so brief would please the inquirer, 


Answer.—In а word, we should reply, 
avoid. The stuff offered by this drug con- 
cern, and that may deaden the sensibility 
of brain and nerve, but brings no positive 
help to the man or woman who may take 
it. The nerve sedative or sleeping powder 
your plausible druggist is so ready to sell 
you, at IO cents or more the bottle, ifa 
dangerous thing. It may breed a habit that 
will undermine the nervous system and 
make the user a wretched semi-paralytic 
for life., Beware of all the pleasantly tasting 
tonics, stimulants, sedatives, hypnotics, 
etc., etc. If exhausted nature craves help, 
take the advice of an experienced physi- 
cian—never that of a dealer in drugs and 
proprietary medicines. 


RELIGION OF THE UNITED STATES—S. A. 
—Your question involves the consideration 
of sectarian or denominational tenets, into 
which we do not care to go. If the national 
government may be supposed to approve 
any religion it is that of Christ, yet the 
principles upon which our nation was 
founded award the fullest toleration to all 
with regard to religious faith and practice. 
Liberty of conscience, it was asserted by 
the fathers of the constitution, is every 
man's right, and it is not to be abridged by 
any legislation. If it be asserted by any 
one that the fathers of the republic in- 
tended that their government should be 
conducted in accordance with Christian 
morals we can offer no objection, for the 
spirit of true Christianity, as we under- 
stand it, is tolerant and benevolent toward 
all classes, A clear understanding of the 
teachings of Christand hisapostles cannot 
sustain the employment of any measures 
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to compel people to adopt a particular 
form of worship, while the careful and 


honest following of those teachings, we - 


think, will tend to develop the highest type 
of morals and religion. 


WHEN TO Drink.—F. Р. N.—It is diffi- 
cult tolay down a rule to which there are 
no exceptions, but in our judgment, there 
is in this matter very little occasion for 
misunderstanding. In the first place, while 
itis true that water is very necessary to 
life and the easy performance of most 
bodily functions, it should be remembered 
that many kinds of food contain it in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply the most urgent 
wants of the system. From ignorance of 
this fact, some persons exaggerate the im- 
portance of drinking. On the other hand 
there are those who go to the opposite 
extreme, partly from a blundering manner 
of applying a perfectly correct theory, such 
as relying upon solid food, but not selecting 
the right kind; and partly by miscalculat- 
ing the needs of their particular constitu- 
tions. Where the vital temperament pre- 
dominates, especially the sanguine or lym- 
phatic form of it, in which the tissues are 
spongy and the pores act freely, a good 
deal of water is required to flush out the 
rapidly accumulating impurities. Indeed, 
such people can hardly exist without an 
abundance of water, and as they absorb and 
expel it very rapidly the question of time 
in reference to meals seems to be of little 
consequence. 

However, there are individuals of the 
cerebral or mental temperament whose fibre 
is dense, and in whose stomachs water will 
sometimes remain along while, almost as 
it would ina pitcher. In conditions like 
thls, drinking at meals is obviously dele- 
terious in the extreme. To be on the safe 
side, and to cover all ordinary cases we 
should say, drink pure, soft water only be- 
fore meals, And the hours for eating should 
always be sufficiently far apart to allow the 
stomach to be empty for at least thirty 
minutes before the meals. During this 
period the necessary amount of water may 
be drank and absorbed into the bowels and 
blood without interfering with the process 
of digestion. 
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ForGETTING.—Question.—I am in astore 
and sometimes forget to enter on the book 
articles purchased. The proprietor loses 
the amount, and I am mortified, sorry and 
vexed. How can I cure this defect? I used 
to read stories for the present pleasure of it, 
but did not try to remember them. Per- 
haps that habit has dissipated my memory. 
How can I improve? J. А. 


ANSWER.—You have given a good reason 
for a treacherous memory. You can cure 
the habit of neglecting to make charges for 
articles sold by having a pocket memoran- 
dum-book and establish the habit of enter- 
ing on it the items of a purchase, with the 
price, before you deliver the goods, and this 
you can copy on the ‘‘blotter” orday-book. 
This will save from loss and cultivate the 
memory. When you read that which is 
worth reading trv to remember it, and if 
you can tell the story to a friend who has 
not read the book, and this will reimpress 
the facts and enable you to recall them. It 
is a wholesome exercise of the faculties and 
their organs grow as muscles do-—by 
use. 


TEMPERAMENT AND SCIENCE.—(Question.— 
I have seen it stated in some of the books 
that the motive temperament is favorable 
to scientificjudgment. May I ask why the 
mental temperament should not be supe- 
rior in this respect ? A. R. K. 


Answer.—The mental temperament, when 
excessive, is likely to be handicapped to a 
certain extent by imagination and a tend- 
ency to theorize, which are not conducive 
tothe highest order of success in the sphere 
of positive knowledge. The motive tem- 
perament is favorable to a larger develop- 
ment of the perceptives, and the texture of 
the brain is also adapted to form and re- 
tain more accurate impressions of the phe- 
nomena of the objective world. Thus asa 
knowing temperament it must be superior 
to the constitution which is more inclined 
to think, However, the best results require 
a combinationof the motiveand the mental, 
especially in the more elevated and com- 
plex branches of science. 
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Communicatíona are invited on any topic of inter 
est , the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 
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From an old Veteran Subscrib- 
@r.— DEAR PUBLISHERS OF THE JOURNAL— 
Please allow me to say that if I am not one 
of your oldest living patrons, I am, or 
should be, ranked among the oldest living 
phrenologists in America, Ina silent way 
I have been looking at heads, faces, pos- 
tures of body and limbs, standing or moving 
the hands and mouth in earnest conversa- 
tion, at home and on the by and high ways 
well thronged with humans of all ages, 
from infants and little children up to woman 
and manhood grown, and have compared 
the forms of one head with another, phren- 
ologically and intuitively, some fifty-five 
years. Ifeel that the study of this, one of 
the most important subjects relating to the 
capabilities of the human race, should be 
welllooked into at institutes of learning, 
and even in our district schools; for it has 
long been an established fact that the 
organs of the head are the most important 
factor, and where many persons must be 
employed together in certain capacities to 
labor, it would be a profitable investment 
to have their characters for honesty, me- 
chanical capability and otherwise, well 
defined at the commencement, 

Very respectfully submitted by one who 
was considered an ‘ octogenarian” 
years ago, 


five 


2 SOLOMON W. JEwETT, 
April 22, 1893. 


— e+ — 
PERSONAL. 


In the recent death of the eminent actor 
and teacher of elocution, Professor James 
E. Murdoch, of Cincinnati, another old and 
warm friend of Phrenology has passed 
away. The fact that a man of his extraor- 
dinary intellectual culture and moral in- 
tegrity should have appreciated a science 
which so many superficial people have con- 
sidered unworthy of recognition, was not 
only a credit to him, but also a great satis- 
faction to us. 

Professor Murdoch, when a resident of 
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Philadelphia, sixty years ago, and later at 
Boston, was also on very intimate terms 
with the Fowler family, and Mrs, Wells 
remembers with much pleasure the friend- 
ship of the gifted tragedian, and the per- 
sonal associations which were continued 
for so many years. Among the members 
of the dramatic profession who have really 
adorned and elevated the stage, Professor 
Murdoch stood second tonone. His abilities 
in the exercise of his chosen art were of 
the highest order, and the purity of his per- 
sonal life was not only above question, but 
was regarded as a modelof excellence. He 
will not be forgotten by his friends either 
in the East or West, and the advantages of 
his instruction and the stimulus of his ex- 
ample, will not be wholly buried with him, 
His highly accomplished daughter, Mrs. 
Hollingshead, and a granddaughter who 
is said to be phenomenally brilliant, willdo 
much in various ways to continue his good 
work. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us, In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol» 
ume for personal use, It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed, ғ 
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'"'OOoLS AND THE MAN; PROPERTY AND 
INDUSTRY UNDER THE CHRISTIAN LAw. 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 12mo. pp. 
308. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Taking as his text, we might say, a 
satirical statement of Carlyle to the effect 
Chat ‘‘the proper Epic of this world is not 
now 'Arms and the Man" but rather 
‘Tools and the Man,'" the well-known 
clerical author condenses in this volume 
the meaty substance of lectures delivered at 
various times on practical Christian soci- 
ology. Always clear and direct in state- 
ment, trenchantly airing evils and abuses 
in society without a tender re ard for any 
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** privileged " class or person, Mr. Gladden 
performs what he deems his duty as a 
watchman set for the protection of the peo- 
ple by the God of humanity. In this book 
he reviews the field of mcdern controversy 
as it relates to the serious questions of labor, 
property, social ethics, economics, etc., and 
his observations and criticisms are veined 
with the great idea of human brother- 
hood, and of the necessity of subordinating 
individual selfishness and greed to the de- 
sire for the welfare of the community. The 
foundation for an improved society is a 
betterment of the individual morally, and 
unless this is done it is useless to expect 
any positive progress. Theauthor believes 
that the adoption of the Christian method 
will accomplish the end so much desired, 
the correction of the worst abuses, and that 
industry and trade can be so transformed 
by humane motives that they shall be ser- 
viceable to all the higher interests of life. 


First DAYS AMONG THE CONTRABANDs, By 
Elizabeth Botume. Small 12mo, pp. 286, 
cloth. Price, $1.25, Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. 


The author of this book scarcely needs 
an introduction to our younger readers who 
are familiar with the work of the American 
Church for the Young. She has taken a 
great interest in that very large society, 
the members of which are distinguished by 
a small silver cross on which the letters I. 
Н. N. аге inscribed. In fact, she has good 
claim for being one of the projectors of the 
* King's Daughters." During the late civil 
war Miss Botume went South and devoted 
herself for a while to the instruction of the 
negroes. 

Her book is in the main a study of negro 
life and character. Avoiding the penchant 
of most writers, who deal with the negro, 
to be witty or humorous at his expense, 
she treats him with seriousness, as her vo- 
cation there was a serious one; butso many 
lively incidents and sparkling delineations 
occur that the reader is entertained as well 
as instructed, She depicts the conduct and 
talk of the ex-slaves faithfully, with all 
their naive conceptions and queer mixtures 
of shyness and freedom, to say nothing of 
their absence of convention and logical syn- 
thesis. The emotional elements that ap- 
pear so markedly in the conduct and speech 
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of our colored brethren make up the more 
conspicuous parts of her incidents. She 
has chosen a style and method which will 
enable the reader who knows very little 
about Southern negro life to understand 
those belated people; and her frank and 
sincere statements of the efforts of the 
Northern teacher on behalf of the ex-slave 
clearly indicate the amount of self-sacrifice 
that was necessary to engage in such la- 
bors. 

Incidentally there are references to mili- 
tary operations in progress at that time, 
and also a reference to the part undertaken 
by the United States Government for the 
improvement of the freedmen's conditions 
—a very unhappy one—at the close of the 
conflict, as everybody knows. There has 
been no attempt at fine writing in the pre- 
paration of this book. Its recitals are 
clear, straight forward and honest; so, too, 
we may say that the sentiment exhibited is 
that of an earnest and sincere missionary 
worker. She puts the case in almost a 
square-shouldered fashion, evincing the 
temperamental bias of her father’s 
daughter. Hence there is nothing mawkish 
or exaggerated. 


Pinttips Brooks iN Boston. Five YEARS 
EDITORIAL Estimates. Ву М. C. Eyres, 
Editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


This little volume of 120 pages will have 
for many a unique interest. It is the 
record of a notable man, commented on 
by a friend and sympathizer. An intro- 
duction by Rev. W. J. Tucker, D. D., Pro- 
fessor in Andover Theological Seminary 
and President-elect of Dartmouth College, 
fittingly testifies to the noble character of 
the great preacher. About thirty items 
constitute the reading matter, some of 
which are thus entitled: A More Excellent 
Way ; Dr. Brooks’ Lenten Lectures ; Senti- 
ment and Sentimentality ; Preaching with- 
out Notes ; Phillips Brooks' Power ; Bishop 
of Massachusetts; Reaching the Masses ; 
The Great Grief; A Teacher of Theology ; 
The Last of Earth. 

As a whole, the subject matter of this 
small book—a reprint of living words from 
day to day appearing—presents more vivid 
and lifelike representations of the great 
Bishop's personality and power, and 
sketches of marked incidents in his career. 
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THE EARL OF ABERDEEN IN CANADA. 


HE gentleman who occupies the 
vice-regal chair in the Domin- 

ion of Canada at the present time 
belongs to a line of English nobility 
of unquestionable quality. The high 
grain of the temperamental heritage 
is evident in the curvature of the 
head and in the tone of expression. 
The elements of mind find their brain 
centres in a brain of large calibre 
and excellent fibre. The develop- 
ment seems to be predominant in the 
central and coronal regions with a 
considerable projection backward 
and more than average volume in the 
upper forehead. It is an organiza- 
tion that naturally appeals to our ap- 
preciation of culture and refinement, 
for there is nothing in it that par- 
takes of coarseness. The strength 
of the faculties lies mainly in those 
that relate to self development on 
the mental side, for the lower forces 
that relate to physical life do not ap- 
pear to exercise as much control as 
the former. He is naturally a pru- 
dent, circumspect, conservative man, 
not an aggressive, self-seeking one; 
not inclined to promote anything 
with much energy that requires the 
employment of physical force as its 
chief factor. His measures would be 
of the intellectual and moral type— 
argument, persuasion, good nature, 
sentiment—to secure a desired 
end. According to his idea an ap- 
peal to force—compulsion—is de- 
rogatory to human character. Dig- 
nity, honor, respect, everything 
that enters peculiarly into human 
nature should place civilized man 
collectively, socially above the grade 
of being, that must needs be limited 
by arbitrary boundaries, and coerced 
into the observance of the common 
humanities, A proper education and 
the use of those privileges that every 
one born in a Christian land should 
enjoy, would, in the Earl's opinion, 
unless we read his organization amiss, 
make men and women generally what 
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they should be, honest, true and 
happy in their respective domains of 
living. 

There is much sensitiveness in this 
organization; it is expressed in the 
thought and feeling, in the tastes and 
aspirations, and in the social life. He 
is reserved yet far from overbearing; 
he is quite decided in opinion yet never 
insistent. He has much dignity and 
self-respect, but is quite ready to yield 
a full consideration for others who 
deserve it. He is more tolerant of 
differences in opinion than the aver- 
age Englishman born to a place of 
authority and influence, because first, 
he is naturally kind and broad in feel- 
ing, and second, because his reasoning 
faculties give him power to under- 
stand the fundamental differences in 
men. Не should be able to read the 
spirit and motive that lead in the con- 
duct of those with whom he has to 
deal in the social circle and in the 
world of affairs. And in comprehend- 
ing the nature of individuals he is 
enabled to adapt himself when neces- 
sary to them. He has much more 
than ordinary capacity to please in 
the way of showing those courtesies 
that are so attractive in the house and 
on the street. As an official of high 
function the Earl of Aberdeen should 
grace his station; few of his prede- 
cessors, indeed, have had the natural 
capacity to grace it so well in the ex- 
hibition of those amenities of language 
and manner that win consideration 
from the public at large. He has no 
great development of the faculties of 
the lower forehead—those that relate 
to practical, every day matters, the 
multitude of entities that constitute 
the hard and fast of crude facts—but 
in reasoning, generalizing, appreciat- 
ing the minor differences existing be- 
tween ideas and the consequent and 
inconsequent of inference and deduc- 
tion, the Earl is clear, nice and even 
subtle. Не understands the bearing 
of a thought and the force of a logical 
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judgment. So in the discussion of a 
given topic he yields without protest 
to an opponent when shown by de- 
monstration that his own views are 
wanting in rational evidence. He is 
fond of discussion, we are inclined to 
think, especially when the topics in- 
volve matters of philosophy or zsthet- 
ics. In the domain of education or 
out in the higher field of economics 
and social ethics he should show abil- 
ity to criticise and judge accurately. 
His tendencies by inheritance and 
education are conservative in the 
main yet in the application of a prin- 
ciple there is a breadth of intel- 
lectual view that inclines him to pre- 
fer fairness to injustice, and generos- 
ity to selfishness. 

The gentleman who has been ap- 
pointed torepresent the Home Govern- 
ment in the affairs of Canada is about 
forty-six years of age, having been born 
in August, 1847. His education was 
completed at Oxford, where he re- 
ceived the baccalaureate degree in 
1871. While at college his elder 
brother, sixth Earl of Aberdeen, 
died, and he succeeded to the title. 
It is worthy of remark here that this 
brother was serving on board of an 
American vessel, in the capacity of 
a sailor, when he lost his life, hav- 
ing been washed overboard. That 
an English nobleman should re- 
sort tosuch an experience for any 
purpose is very interesting if not 
romantic. 

Lord Aberdeen entered the House 
of Lords as a Conservative, but disa- 
greeing with Lord Beaconsfield's gov- 
ernment on a question of policy, has 
since been identified with the Liberal 
party. For many years he held the 
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office of High Commissioner of the 
Church of Scotland, a place that be- 
fitted him as a born Scotsman. It was, 
however, as Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, while Mr. Gladstone was in office 
previous to the late Salisbury régime, 
that his lordship displayed to the full 
those qualities of head and heart that 
have made his name respected and be- 
loved, not alone by the Irish people, 
but by the many in every land who 
sympathize with their cause. The 
Earl has been ably seconded in his 
political career, as well as in his 
various philanthropic and religious 
efforts, by an energetic and devoted 
wife—Isabel Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of the first Lord Tweedmouth— 
to whom he was united in 1877. 
Five or six children have been born 
to them, the eldest of whom, Lord 
Haddo, bears a title not unfamiliar 
to old-time Parliamentarians. Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen have resided 
quite recently in Canada. In one 
province his lordship owns and culti- 
vates large tracts of land, so that it 
is not as a stranger for official pur- 
pose the Canadian people are called 
upon to give him recognition. On 


tne contrary, the new Viceroy ap- 


pears among them as one wbo has 
interests in common, and whose pol- 
icy will not be that of a mere poli- 
tician or official. 

Further, the Earl knows somewhat 
oí our own country from personal 
visits and the study of our people 
and policy, and we are of opinion 
that his influence will not be that 
tending to promote anything besides a 
friendly relation between the great 
sections of country that border on 
the St. Lawrence. 


PHRENOLOGY IN 


N the Phrenological Magazine, Lon- 

don, Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of 
the Review of Reviews, writes in a 
very emphatic way regarding the im- 
portance of utilizing the principles of 
phrenology in public institutions, as 
follows: 

Ever since I was in jail, I have 
always lamented the extraordinary 
waste of opportunities that is to be 
observed in every prison. А man of 
science takes endless pains in observ- 
ing the habits of earth-worms, and 
in studying the development of black 
beetles, but the human individual, 
even when he is carefully stored up, as 
if for the purpose of examination and 
investigation, in a prison cell, is dis- 
regarded. Every criminal ought to 
be regarded as a specimen of social 
disease, and investigated by every 
permissible means; among these 
means, Phrenology ought to occupy 
the leading place. Prisons, however, 
are under the care of the Government, 
and Governments are slow, dull, and 
difficult to move; something, how- 


ever, might be doneif the importance. 


of phrenological observations could 
be brought home to the attention of 
the doctors of our prisons. 

If I were to be entrusted with the 
duty of directing what might be 
called the Phrenological Propaganda 
in this country, I would get a small 
tract written, if possible by a medical 
man, addressed to the medical officers 
of our prisons and convict establish- 
ments. I would call attention to the 
increasing interest that is being paid 
by the most advanced phrenologists of 
the Continent, and the United States 
of America, to the predisposing phys- 
ical causes of crime. In this pre- 
liminary tract I would, so far as 
Phrenology is concerned, lie very low 
indeed, and never breathe or hint to 
our medical officers that I was en- 
deavoring to get in the thin edge of 
the wedge of phrenological science; I 
would use the facility of Lombroso 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


and Mantegazza; I would refer to the 
wonderful book published recently by 
Dr. McDonald, who is attached to the 
State Department of prisons, in the 
Government of Washington; and I 
would endeavor to make every medi- 
cal officer feel that it was his duty, 
his interest, and his pleasure, to make 
a careful scientific examination of the 
crania of all persons under his charge. 
There is no need, in such a tract, to 
insist upon any of the distinctive doc- 
trines of Phrenology ; all that we need 
to do is to drive home to the convic- 
tion of the prison doctor the fact that 
he is not up to the mark, and that he 
is losing his opportunities if he has not 
measured and scientifically observed 
the cranial development of every 
criminal under his charge. Familiar- 
ity with the outside of the skull, and 
the intelligent observation of the 
shape and position of the various 
regions of the head, will inevitably 
predispose him to take an interest in 
Phrenology. He may blaspheme, but 
he will study, and the great thing is 
to get him to study—for blasphemy 
does not count, being only the sin of 
the lips outward. If even one-half of 
the prison doctors of this country 
could be induced to draw up for their 
own use reports as to the shape of the 
criminal head, we should acquire data 
that would enable us to deal more in- 
telligently and more sympathetically 
with many of those who come under 
the ban of society. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to say, 
** that whether a man was a Calvinist 
or Arminian depended more on the 
shape of his head when he was born 
than any difference in the catechism 
to which he was subjected after he 
learnt to read," and if it were found, 
as it probably would be found, that a 
certain cranial development was so in- 
variably followed by criminality as to 
justify its acceptance as the normal 
criminal cranium, we should know 
where we were in dealing with those 
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individuals towards whom the State 
has to stand in is Joco parentis. 

In dealing with prisons, the phren- 
ologist must go warily to work, and 
feel his way with great caution. There 
is a fairer field for action in Industrial 
Schools and Truant Schools, and also 
on the Training Ships and in the 
Workhouse Schools. These institu- 
tions are, for the most part, under the 
direction of local representative 
bodies, and it would not be impossi- 
ble, if phrenology were believed in, 
sor the Phrenological Propaganda to 
have a representative on every 
Board; he would not be elected, of 
course, as a phrenologist, but it 
should be the duty of convinced 
phrenologists to see that some one 
holding sound views as to phrenologi- 
cal truth, should be in a position to 
bring the phrenological key to the 
sol tion of the sociological problems 
with which this Board has to deal. 
In the direction of studies and in the 
choice of occupation, the State, or 
rather the local authorities, might 
well take a hint from phrenology. 

The children of the State have no 
one to whom they can pour out the 
troubles of their little souls, nor have 
they any one who will suffer and be 
sad; unless the matron can define the 
hidden thought, or the instinctive in- 
clination of the child. The State, 
therefore, as it has not the key of 
love to unlock the secret chambers of 
the child's heart, should be all the 
more careful to seize the clue which 
is provided by the phrenological de- 
lineation. Very many times an intel- 
ligent school-master or a reflective 
guardian might discover in the delin- 
eation, a hint as to the stupidity of 
one child, or the perverseness of 
another. 

A phrenological delineation enables 
the observer to see the gate through 
which he can develop an idea which 
is in the child's mind. Often when 
a teacher has been trying to drive an 
idea into the head of her pupil, and 
has utterly failed, another who knew 
the nature of the child's brain devel- 
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opment, has been able to plant the 
idea without the least trouble. It is 
‘just as if two men were trying to get 
a horse into a pasture, one of whom 
had eyes to see where the gate was, 
while the other was blind. Theblind 
man might drive his horse as furious- 
ly as possible up to the quick 
set fence or the barbed-wire rail, 
without ever being able to force it 
into the field, while the other will 
simply deviate a little to the right or 
to the left, and so be able to accom- 
plish his object. The developments 
of a child's head are so many keys 
or clues as to the avenues by which 
you can get into the inside of his 
mind. Take, for instance, two chil- 
dren, one in whom Veneration is ab- 
normally large and in the other ab- 
normally small; the child whose Ven- 
eration is high might be induced to 
learn many things by the mere exer- 
cise of the authority of the teacher, 
while ten times that authority exerted 
upon the other would utterly fail to 
impress upon his mind the lesson 
which it was sought to teach; that is 
equivalent to saying the dimensions 
of the faculty of Veneration indicate 
whether you can get ‘‘on the inside 
track" of the subject best by the 
power of authority or by argument. 
Similar illustrations might be multi- 
plied, but that will suffice. 

The  PArenological Propaganda 
should issue tracts, pointing out these 
things, and, if possible, illustrating 
them by concrete incidents drawn from 
experience gained in public institu- 
tions, and these tracts should be judi- 
ciously introduced to all those who are 
in authority over them, especially to 
masters and matrons of all workhouses 
and training establishments. It would 
make all the differences of the life of 
many a child if this open key to his 
inward mind were in the hands of 
those who have to decide to what he 
is to be apprenticed, or to what busi- 
he should be put. 

May I conclude this very fragment- 
ary and imperfect attempt to explain 
what seems to me the future of phren- 
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ology in public institutions, by saying 
how valuable I have found it in inter- 
preting characters that were subtle, 
mysterious and profound. I have one 
case in my mind in which Miss Fow- 
ler's delineation would have avoided 
an immensity of friction and would 
have occasioned a good understand- 
ing, had I possessed it years before I 
had sense to ask for it. 

Hans Andersen’s fair story of the 
** Ugly Duckling” is continually re- 
producing itself in real life. The poor 


cygnet that is born among ducks is 
scoffed at and persecuted by those who 
do not understand that it differs from 
them, not because it is worse, but be- 
cause it is better. In the fairy story 
the cygnet had to grow up to a swan 
before the ducks realized what it was 
they had been tormenting. In real 
life a competent phrenologist might 
often discern a swan before it emerged 
from the state of the cygnet. This 
is at least an immense boon for the 
swan. 


—— —— —  9——— —— —— 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


HIS gifted writer, who has been 
called the **Song Bird " of the 
Northwest, is a native of Wisconsin. 
Her family were in reduced circum- 
Stances at the time of her birth, 
though possessed of much intellect- 
ual vigor and ambition. Her ad- 
vantages for early education were 
exceedingly meager, but her literary 
talent showed itself at the age of 
eight years in the composition of both 
verses and prose stories. At nine 
she was a local celebrity, one of the 
products of this period being a novel 
in chapters, headed with origi- 
nal couplets, which is still in the 
author's possession. At fourteen she 
became a contributor to the New 
York Mercury, the Waverly Magazine 
and the Saturday Evening Post. Two 
years later the proceeds of her pen 
were a financial aid to her parents. 
Her verses attracted immediate at- 
tention, At the age of twenty her 
name was known throughout the 
West, and her poems had been com- 
mented on by the Eastern press. 
** Poems of Passion" was the first 
published work which gave her inter- 
national fame. This elicited a verit- 
able storm of censure and praise in 
almost equal proportions, and ex- 
tended over two continents. Her 
principal poetical worksare: ‘‘Poems 
of Passion,” ‘‘Poems of Pleasure,” 
“ The Beautifui Land of Nod," “Нож 
Salvator Won, and Other Recitations,” 
“An Erring Woman's Love." 
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The books in prose are as follows: 
“ Sweet Danger," ‘‘Was it Suicide? 
and Other Stories," ‘‘Adventures of 
Miss Volney," “А Double Life," 
* Men, Women and Emotions." The 
last named is the youngest of these 
children of her brain and is expected 
to create a furor. 

Mrs. Wilcox has been for many 
years a resident of New York City, 
where her personal attractions have 
completed the social conquest for 
which her remarkable talents had 
paved the way. Her domestic life is 
characterized by great practical be- 
nevolence, boundless devotion to her 
husband and to the memory of her 
lost child. 

The following phrenological analy- 
sis was made from a personal exami- 
nation, Mrs. Wilcox having been pre- 
sented as a stranger and without 
giving any intimation as to her iden- 
tity. This is the verbatim report of 
the stenographer: 

You have a strong character. You 
are like your father in your disposi- 
tions. You may have your mother's 
intelligence, her tact, her sensitive- 
ness, her- sentiment; but when it 
comes to the real work of life, you 
wield power in your father's spirit 
and name. It is favorable for a 
daughter to resemble her father, if 
the father and mother are equal in 
their characteristics and capabilities, 
and it is, in the same family, better 
for the son to resemble the mother; 
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then both sexes are in spirit blended 
in each person. The daughter gets 
the courage, pride, ambition and en- 
thusiasm by inheritance from the 
father, and the son gets the gentle- 
ness, the pliability, the instincts and 
intuition which belong to the femi- 
nine; the daughter carries those by 
virtue of being a daughter, and the 
son, by virtue of being a man, has 
force and executiveness enough. 

You have a strong tendency to be 
firm and determined; and when you 
think you are in the right you are 
plucky and brave. You have ambi- 
tion ina marked degree ; that gives you 
enterprising enthusiasm to do some- 
thing that is worth mentioning. You 
do not liketobe inconspicuous. You 
have sometimes thought that women 
who are veiled as they are in the 
Orient, only having a place to peep 
through to see where to go, and not 
to be seen, must find it very undesir- 
able; it seems to you very unnatural. 
You like to manifest yourself. You 
would like a position where there was 
elbow room for mind and body, for 
power and for will. 

You are headstrong. Your Firm- 
ness is large, and that tends to give 
that disposition. Your Conscientious- 
ness being strong, makes you feel that 
whatever is right has a right to be. 
Then, when you get started, your 
Approbativeness tells you to win suc- 
cess and make yourself and what you 
do noted and conspicuous. If you 
were on the stage you would work 
according to the audience you had; 
and if they were a cold, frozen kind of 
people, who had no enthusiasm, 
though they might have intellectual 
sagacity, you would not think much 
of them. You would like to have the 
audience boil over; you would like to 
have the people rejoice when pleased. 
You will risk their frowns and hisses 
if they will only give you credit for 
what you do that is laudable and de- 
serving; you will run the risk of the 
mistakes. 

Your Self-esteem is well-developed; 
you believe in yourself; but you are 
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not so much inclined to lord it over 
other people as you are to demand 
your own rights and interests. From 
a little child you have always been in- 
clined to repel undue domination. 
You would as a child six years old do 
a great deal better and would be 
dressed quicker if they would flatter 
you, tell you to have on your little 
this and that, instead of pulling and 
hauling you. You have enough of 
the masculine independence in you to 
make you resent and resist anything 
that seems like coercion. 

You have large Combativeness; 
that gives you courage to do a good 
many things that another person in 
your circumstances might hesitate 
about doing. With your large Caution 
you are watchful; and like a man who 
rides a circus horse, you keep balance 
for the sake of caution, and you keep 
up motion for the sake of safety. A 
person cannot stand on a horse when 
he is still; when in motion he can 
keep his equilibrium. 

You are good in executive work. 
As long as you can be doing some- 
thing you are not bashful; when you 
stop and they make a wall flower of 
you, look at you, you begin to be em- 
barrassed. 

You have strong Friendship. You 
have strong Love. If you were a 
writer you would be a strong writer. 
You would put in a great deal of im- 
pulsive earnestness. If a thing should 
be said, you would say it strongly be- 
cause it was true; and you would ex- 
pect approval. If you were a public 
speaker you would be brave in your 
statements. You would make very 
strong general statements; and if you 
had occasion to make them specific 
you would be definite and earnest. 
You win friends more by the strong 
things you do than by avoiding that 
which offends. Some people glide 
along as an eel swims through the 
grass near the water's edge; he goes 
through without making a ripple at 
the top of the grass; nobody knows 
he is there; but the pickerel goes 
through as straight as an arrow and 
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he makes the reeds tremble because 
he hits them. You are more like a 
pickerel than like an eel. You get 
there, but you do not care so much 
who knows you are coming. 

I suppose you have always felt 
circumscribed by the fact of sex. 
You have felt that if you were a man 
you could take more elbow room and 
do a great deal of good, and do it in 
a manly, strong way; but to be 
obliged to prune your conduct because 
you are a woman does not suit you. 
There are some women who have 
courage enough to carry themselves 
as women without feeling that they 
are restricted; if they have wing and 
power enough to rise above the fences 
they are all right. Р 

You аге remarkable for your power 
of affection as a friend. You would 
be loving as a lover or wife. You 
would be motherly. You would like 
to train boys rather than puny, tender 
girls. You are better qualified to 
drive a strong horse that will go 
somewhere than you are to coax one 
that is timid and does not know 
whether he can go or not; conse- 
quently, a brave, plucky boy who 
thinks he could do almost anything, 
you could teach to bemanly. If you 
were a teacher you would like to 
teach a boy’s school, because boys 
have courage, pride, will-power; and 
you would manage to harness it and 
get it to work in your interest. You 
would not quarrel with it. If you 
wanted to control a young man six- 
teen years of age, a younger brother, 
you . would say: “ Мож, Johnnie, 
there is in you the making of a good 
deal of a man if you will only carry 
yourself wisely for the next six years. 
It is convenient, and it would attract 
the desire of most boys, perhaps, todo 
as you propose, but twenty years 
hence it would not be half as good 
for them as to buckle right in and 
grind their axes so that they can hew 
their way through the world. Get 
your education; then if you want a 
yacht you will know what to do with 
it." So you would send him back to 
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his books. Then if you had a brother 
who desired to quit college and 
thought he would not return after 
vacation, you would send him back 
with a double-headed interest in it 
by telling him that ‘‘it doth not yet 
appear what you shall be," but if you 
are faithful in this you shall be suc- 
cessful in that. That is the way to 
be master by and by. 

We very seldom find a person who 
has as much force of character, as 
much ambition and enterprise, as 
much will and determination along 
with as much prudence and integrity. 
It is a rather interesting combination. 
You are bound to do something, and 
to do it emphatically. You are not 
one of the kind to scud along under 
the shadow of the fence and keep out 
of the way of responsibility. You 
take the middle of the road. 

You have hope enough to expect 
that which you need. You have faith 
to believe that which ought to be 
shall be; consequently you work to- 
ward success with more effort than 
most people do. There are people 
who stand at a distance from duty 
and effort, and wonder and wait, 
doubt and hesitate, till the time for 
success has gone; the tide has turned; 
they cannot catch any more fish till 
the tide comes back again. If you 
had a boat and knew how to sail it; 
if you had ateam and were accustomed 
to useit, you would get a good deal out 
of both; agood deal of distance with- 
out loss of time. If you had duties 
that required enterprise and energy, 
and were trained to the performance 
of them, you would get as much out 
of life as almost anybody could. 

You have large perceptive organs; 
these give you quickness of apprecia- 
tion. Individuality is large enough to 
give you a sense of what there is 
around you. If you were a writer 
you would be a good descriptive 
writer. You would describe scenery, 
you would describe conduct, you 
would appreciate motive, and you 
would have the skill and tact to make 
what you thought readable. You re- 
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member facts. You gain something 
from everybody you meet. Your 
Language is large; that enables you 
to express well what you know. You 
appreciate music. You enjoy the 
poetical You have constructive 


power, the ability to weave thoughts · 


into proper form, give expression to 
ideas and make them acceptable and 


' interesting. 


You have a good degree of the sense 
of value, the idea of property and profit. 
If you were accustomed to work for 
the public you would manage to get 
good compensation, good reward for 
what you would do. You have the 
faculty of taking your own part, as- 
serting your rights and maintaining 
your interests. .You have the power 
also to conciliate people who have 
power and influence, and to get them 
so they will work in your harness and 
pull at your end of the rope in the 
path of progress. For example, if 
you were a lecturer you would get 
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invitations; if you were a concertist 
ora writer you would get employ- 
ment. People would want what you 
could do, what you could say and 
think, and they would let you name 
the figures, or they would name those 
that you would be willing to accept. 
You do not have to tease for a hear- 
ing or make an effort for a position. 

You get your strength of character 
from your father; your courage, forti- 
tude, ambition and your consciousness 
of powercome from him, and with your 
feminine sympathies, perhaps inherit- 
ance in part, you are able to harness 
these forces so as to make them ac- 
ceptable. It is like making lemonade 
with lemon juice and sugar—people 
think it is better than either of the 
ingredientsseparately. By all means 
speak or write either prose or poetry, 
and give your courage chargeof your 
convictions and you will make a high 
and an indelible mark. 

NELSON SIZER. 
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OUR ANCESTORS’ 


T IS always interesting to review 

the manners and customs of our 
forefathers, whether or not our time 
suffers by comparison. How the table 
was set a thousand years ago and 
what was put upon it, and how food 
was eaten, form the topic of a short 
article in one of our exchanges. 
Among the most interesting features 
noted is that in the houses of people 
of fairly comfortable circumstances 
the table was set up in the dining hall 
every day, and consisted of boards 
placed on trestles. Upon this was 
laid the tablecloth, which in some of 
the old pictures is represented as hav- 
ing a handsome embroidered border. 
There is an old Latin riddle of 
the eighth century in which the table 
says: ‘‘I feed people with many 
kinds of food. First I am a quadru- 
ped, and adorned with handsome 
clothing; then I am robbed of my 
apparel and lose my legs also." The 
food of the Anglo-Saxon was largely 
bread. This is hinted in the fact that 
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TABLE MANNERS. 


a domestic was called a ‘‘ loaf-eater,” 
and the lady of the house was called 
a ‘‘loaf-giver.”” The bread was baked 
in round, flat cakes, which the super- 
stition of the cook marked with a 
cross to preserve them from the 
perils of the fire. Milk, butter and 
cheese were also eaten. The princi- 
pal meat was bacon, as the acorns of 
the oak forests, which then covered 
a large part of England, supported 
numerous droves of swine. Our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers were not 
only heavy eaters, but, unfortunately, 
deep drinkers. The drinking horns 
were at first literally horns, and so 
must be immediately emptied when 
filled; later, when the primitive horn 
had been replaced by a glass cup, it 
retained a tradition of its rude prede- 
cessor in its shape, for it hada flaring | 
top while tapering toward the base, 
so that it, too, had to be emptied at 
a draught. 

Each guest was furnished with a 
spoon, while his knife was always car- 
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ried in his belt; as for forks, who 
dreamed of them when nature had 
given man ten fingers? But you 
will see why a servant with a basin of 
water and a towel always presented 
himself to each guest before dinner 
was served and after it was ended. 
Roasted meat was served on the spit 
or rod on which it was cooked, and 
the guest cut or tore off a piece to 
suit himself. Boiled meat was laid 
on the cakes of bread, or later on 
thick slices of bread called ‘‘trench- 
ers," from a Norman word meaning 
* to cut," as these were to carve the 
meat on, thus preserving the table- 
cloth from the knife. At first the 
trencher was eaten or thrown upon 
the stone floor for the dogs which 
crouched at their master’s feet. At 
a later date it was put in a basket 
and given to the poor who gathered 
at the manor gate. During the latter 
part of the middle ages the most 
conspicuous object on the table was 


the saltcellar. This was generally of 
silver in the form of a ship. It was 
placed in the centre of the long table 
at which the household gathered, my 
lord and lady, their family and guests 
being at one end, and their retainers 
and servants at the other. So one's 
position in regard to the salt was a 
test of rank—the gentle-folks sitting 
“above the salt," and the yeomanry: 
below it. In the houses of the great 
nobles dinner was served with much 
ceremony. 

Not a few of the articles that are 
eaten to-day, despite our common 
hygienic teaching, are a heritage 
of the ages. Macaroons have served 
as dessert since the days of Chaucer. 
The Summer Yankee breakfast grid- 
dle cakes has come down to us from 
the far-away Britons of Wales, while 
the boys have lunched on gingerbread, 
and girls on pickles and jellies, since 
the time of Edward IL, more than 
five hundred years ago. 


—————— e S 
WILL EXPRESSION. 


HAVE read with a good deal of 

interest the editor’s fourteenth 
paper on ‘‘ Systematic Moral Educa- 
tion” in the JouRNAL for July. Iam 
more convinced than ever that we 
have lacked woefully along this line 
in our futile efforts at moral reform. 
I regret that every young man and 
young woman in our land will not see 
that masterly disposition of the ques- 
tion of will power. 

I fully realize all the editor says, 
for I have had an experience that 
proves the position that he takes to be 
the correct one. About four years 
аро I was all ‘‘ jaded out," and, to 
use a street phrase, I had ‘‘lost my 
grip." In fact a general break-down 
seemed imminent at thirty-nine. My 
friends as well as myself became so 
much alarmed that my wife accom- 
panied me to the Utica asylum for 
the purpose of consulting the superin- 
tendent. After an extended examin- 
ation that official reached the conclu- 
sion that nothing short of a few 
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weeks or months in the asylum (hos 
pital if you please) would give meany 
relief. We returned home a sad 
couple and as the day approached for 
my incarceration we became sadder. 
Having two lovely children it grieved 
my wife to think of the taunts that 
they would have to endure from their 
schoolmates. 

One morning I found her violently 
weeping, and on being pressed for a 
reason gave me the above. It touched 
my manhood somehow, and I said to 
myself, 7'// not ро. Next morning was 
the time fixed for my departure. 
After breakfast she asked about the 
time of the train, etc., to which I re- 
plied, ‘‘I am not going; I will assert 
my will power and stay at home." 
That hour the invisible shackles fell 
off and I became a free man. 

What a victory we achieve when we 
conquer ourselves! Not only the ap- 
proval of one's own conscience, but 
also of his fellows and: of his God. 

WEEDSPORT, N. Y. C. E. W. 
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HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


BY 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
?d. THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


HE organs and functions which 

make up this temperament are 
called the nutritive system; they min- 
ister to the nourishment, feeding and 
up-building of the whole constitution, 
and take in the entire digestive system, 
beginning with the mouth, and includ- 
ing the stomach, the intestines,and the 
messentary system which absorbs the 
nutritive material and carries it up 
through the thoracic duct into the 
sub-clavian vein and thence into the 
heart. This fluid is a whitish, milky 
substance called chyle, and when it 
pasggs from the heart into the lungs 
an comes in contact with oxygen, it 
thereby becomes of a scarlet color 
and is called blood. The digestive 
apparatus may be supposed to end 
where the thoracic duct empties the 
digested food-material into the blood- 
current, The heart is the next organ 
of the vital apparatus which operates 
upon the fluid, sending it into the 
lungs, where it is charged with oxy- 
gen, and then sending it into the 
other side of the heart, which by 
muscular contraction starts it into the 
system of blood vessels called arte- 
ries. 

The heart, lungs, veins, stomach, 
and intestines are not represented in 
this engraving (Fig, 70); simply the 
arteries are shown. ‘The office of 
these is to carry the blood to the ex- 
tremities and into the minute hair- 
like capillaries, from which nutrition 
is absorbed by the hungry tissues; 
these capillaries are so numerous and 
so extended that every particle of the 
entire economy is pervaded by them; 
there are branches of these from the 
larger vessels all along on the way 
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to the extremities, which supply the 
intervening parts with arterial blood, 
laden with nutrition, and then there 
is a system of veins (Fig. 71), which 


FIG. 70. —THE ARTERIAL SYSIEM. 

returns the blood from all the points to 
which the arteries have carried it out; 
in fact, the arteries and the veins are 
united at their extremities. Each 
hair-like artery becomes a hair-like 
vein and returns the blood to the 
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heart to be sent again through the 
lungs to be revivified, and then out 
through the arteries and back again 
through the veins. The arteries re- 
semble the service pipes of the water 
works of a city, carrying the clean 
water to every house and every room, 
and then the veins, like the system 
of drain pipes in the houses, take up 
the blood, when it has done its work 
of nutrition and cleansing, and car- 
ries it into larger vessels and, like the 
system of sewerage, the veins bring 
back with the blood imperfections or 
impurities which it has in its journey 
taken up, and the blood is thus 
changed toa dark purple. In going 
through the liver the blood leaves 
some impurities, others are deposited 
in the kidneys, and some are excluded 
through the lungs and the skin; 
so the arteries carry out nutri- 
tion, and the veins bring back 
the blood that has become exhausted 
of its vitality, and has taken up im- 
purities and the waste material of the 
system; and this process of carrying 
out and bringing back blood keeps 
up the current of life and vitality, 
and tends not only to nourish but to 
purify the whole system or constitu- 
tion. This process of house clean- 
ing and refitting which is performed 
by the blood is sharply illustrated by 
the house maid with her pail of clean 
water, scrubbing brush, pearline and 
wiping cloth, who loosens the dirt by 
the brush and pearline, wipes it up 
with the cloth and empties the ac- 
cumulation into two sinks, called liver 
and kidneys, and so leaves the prem- 
ises cleaned and sweetened, as the 
house is by removal of smoke, dirt 
and grease and the application of a 
coat of fresh paint and whitewash, 
A dwelling has a general cleaning 
once in six months, a partial cleaning 
once a week, and a daily tidy touch; 
but the ‘‘House Beautiful" in which 
mind lives has the cleansing process 
going on all the time. The scrubbing, 
wiping, rinsing process never ceases, 
or when it becomes lax the condition 
called disease occurs, threatening 
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decay and death. Prope food and 
hygienic conditions will make new 
blood of the right sort, and then if 
not polluted by bad habits, the nor- 
mal action of life's functions will keep 
the system in happy, healthy working 
condition to ripe old age. Early 
death is the result of human error in 
some form; it is premature, and is a 
penalty of violated law, ignorantly or 
otherwise. 


FIG. 71.—THE VEINOUS SYSTEM, 


So completely does the system of 
blood vessels pervade the entire con- 
stitution, for purposes of up-building 
and cleansing, that there is nota place 
as large as a needle's point on the 
whole surface of the body which will 
not bleed if we prick it with a needle, 
showing that there is a blood vessel 
there, Now if everything else about 
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the body could be disposed of, leav- 
ing the blood vessel system intact, 
we should have before us, ifethe ar- 
teries and the veins were filled with 
blood as in daily life, a complete 
man, formed like the living man; 
even the skin is pervaded by blood 
vessels except the outer cuticle; so 
that the blood vessels would consti- 
tute a man of a blood-red color, and 
shaped exactly and in every feature 
like the man in life and of the same 
size within less than the thickness of 
a sheet of paper; thus, the blood 
vessels are found everywhere, carry- 
ing nutrition and bringing back im- 
purities to be disposed of through 
their proper channels. Thus once in 
five minutes all the blood in the body, 
twelve or thirteen pounds, passes 
through the heart and visits all the 
extreme points. 

We have in a previous chapter 
shown a man of bone and muscle. 
(Fig 62.) We now show two engrav- 
ings which represent imperfectly the 
blood vessels, the arteries and the 


veins, (Figs. 7o and 71), which if : 


complete would be shaped exactly like 
a man of bone and muscle, just as 
large, and showing the entire outline 
of organs made up of the blood 
vessels. 


THE LYMPHATIC SYSTEM. 


We show another man in Fig. 72 
made up of the lymphatic system, 
somewhat similar to the arterial and 
veinous systems, and these are small, 
delicate vessels and of whitish color, 
and carry, not the red blood of the 
arteries nor the purple blood of the 
veins, but the white fluid of the lym- 
phatic system. The largest only of 
these lymph vessels are represented 
in Fig. 72, and they, like thearteries, 
enter in microscopic minutia into 
every organ of the body, and have an 
important part to perform in the 
great function of nutrition. This 
lymphatic system, instead of being a 
temperament by itself, properly be- 
longs to the nutritive system. The 
digestive system makes the nutrition; 
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the arteries, veins and lymphatics dis- 
tribute this nutrition, and the result 
is the up-building of the body; hence 
the temperament represented by all 
the vitality-making organs is called 


FIG, 72. —THE LYMPHATIC SYST™M. 


the Vital temperament because] it is 
the source of all vitality. The bones 
themselves are fed by this nutritive 
system called the Vital temperament ; 
the muscles are built up by it, the 
nerves are built up by it, and even 
the veins and the arteries themselves 
are nourished and replenished with new 
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material of nutrition which they help 
to manufacture and absorb as health 
and the system require, so that every- 
thing that belongs to a man's consti- 
tution comes through the Vital tem- 
perament which is made up of the 
factors which we denominate the 
vital organs. 

This temperament used to be di- 
vided; one part was called the San- 
guine temperament, but in that case 
they regarded only the heart, lungs 
and arteries as constituting the San- 
guine temperament; they left the di- 
gestive and lymphatic systems out of 
the question, and called this part of 
the nutritive system the Lymphatic 
temperament. Thus they cut the 
blood-making and blood-distributing 
systems apart, calling them by two 
names as two temperaments. In Mr. 
Combe's time it was customary for 
lecturers—and Mr. Combe did it him- 
self—to ridicule the unfortunate peo- 
ple who had a superabundance of the 
digestive system. The Lymphatic 
temperament was a source of joke 
and merriment, and nobody wanted 
to be charged with having that tem- 
perament. In fact, that which they 
called the Lymphatic temperament 
was a partial disease; it was an unbal- 
anced condition in which there was 
more nutrition generated than was 
assimilated and worked into complete 
life power, and thus, a man would be- 
come extra fat and heavy by an extra 
amount of lymph being induced. It 
was like pulling a lamp-wick too 
high, which gives imperfect combus- 
tion, and fills the room with smoke. 

The Vital temperament includes the 
three systems illustrated by Figs. 70, 
71 and 72, and also the organs which 
convert food into blood, which being 
combined, constitute the digestive 
apparatus (Fig. 73). This shows A, 
the heart; B B, the lungs; C, the 
liver; D, the stomach; E, spleen; 
f f f, intestines; m m, kidneys; g, 
bladder. All these organs are en- 
gaged in the processes of preparing 
food for nutrition and cleansing the 
tissues and blood of the impurities 
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and waste material which need to be 
carried out of the system. This tem- 
peramené is distinct from the Motor 
or mechanical system, and also from 
the nervous system, yet both of these 
systems render indispensable aid in 
carrying on the processes of diges- 
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FIG, 73.], THE DIGESTIVEJAPPARATUS. 


tion, from the chewing of the food all 
through the various processes of 
making healthy tissue and life power. 

In the early history of Phrenology 
in this country it was found by lec- 
turers that there was a great misun- 
derstanding on the part of the people 
in regard to the nature of the tem- 
peraments. Since my public career 
of Phrenology commenced in 1839, I 
frequently had this experience before 
an audience. I used the names of the 
temperaments as Mr. Combe always 
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did, recognizing four temperaments, 
named Sanguine, Nervous, Bilious and 
Lymphatic, and I would say of a man 
before an audience, ‘‘This man has 
the Sanguine temperament.” And 
the man, thinking I meant that he 
was happy.and cheerful, would con- 
tradict, and plainly say that it was 
not so; that he was not san- 
guine, but inclined to look on 
the dark side, and then I would 
explain that it was not disposition I 
was talking about, but temperamental 
constitution; then another would 
come up for an examination who 
was of the Motive temperament, and 
as we Called that Bilious, I would 
say ‘‘He has а strong Bilious tem- 
perament.” And many times I would 
be contradicted on the spot, and the 
man would say “ You are all wrong 
there; I haven't had a bilious attack 
for six years." The people thought 
the Bilious temperament meant a dis- 
eased condition of the liver and the 
bowels, and that the Sanguine tem- 
perament meant that a man had a 
cheerful and enthusiastic spirit. 
When we found a man who had the 
Mental temperament strongly marked 
we would say: *'You have a pre- 
dominance of the Nervous tempera- 
ment." And often a man would 
reply: '' You are mistaken, I am not 
nervous at all; in fact, the doctor 
always sends for me to assist him in 
surgical operations, because I am 
calm and never nervous." The Messrs. 
Fowler, coming in conflict, as they 
often did, with this erroron the part of 
the public, were led to study the nature 
of the lymphatic system, dropped the 
term Lymphatic as applied to a tem- 
perament, and merged it into and as 
a part of the nutritive system, call- 
ing the combination the Vital tem- 
perament because both systems min- 
ister to vitality. Some still use the 


.term Bilious for the Motive tempera- 


ment, thus rendering themselves 
liable to be misunderstood. At all 
events the term Motive applies to the 
bones and the muscles, their functions 
mean motion; and vitality is the re- 
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sult of digestion, circulation and 
assimilation; hence Vital is the true 
name for the nutritive functions. 

The characteristics of the Vital 
temperament are vital warmth, a 
steady and vigorous pulse, abundant 
and complete digestion, good circula- 
tion and assimilation, and therefore 
a tendency to plumpness of figure, a 
ruddy complexion and ardor in feel- 
ing, and ready recuperation for life’s 
work. People who have the Vital 
temperament in excess are generally 
inclined to be fat, and as they become 
advanced in years are liable to get 
heavy and too stout, although they 
are not necessarily lazy, even if they 
are heavy. There are some such 
people who, though too stout, too 
much laden with adipose tissue, are . 
yet earnest workers and great drivers; 
they have strength generated by good 
digestion; they, have an abund- 
ance of healthy blood freely dis- 
tributed through all parts of the sys- 
tem, giving life and vitality, and so 
they are cheerful, zealous and hearty. 
Many persons of this temperament 
have too full a development in the 
region of thestomach for their comfort. 
They have also a broad and deep 
chest; they have well rounded limbs 
and full, plump and thick hands. 
The complexion is often florid, the 
eyes blue or gray, the hair light or 
sandy, the cheeks red and the skin 
a peachy white, with abundant per- 
spiration. We are speaking now of 
persons in which this temperament 
predominates, even as extra bone 
and muscle come from a predomi- 
nance of the Motive temperament. 

Lincoln, Calhoun and Jackson, 
having the Motive temperament, 
were slim, tall and bony; Lewis Cass, 
Silas Wright, Levi Woodbury and 
James Buchanan were rounded, heavy 
and plump, full of blood and had the 
Vital temperament ; others, like John 
Randolph and Henry A. Wise, were 
thin, nervous, sensitive and excita- 
ble, had light bones and muscles and 
delicate features. These had the 
Mental temperament in predominance. 
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FIG. 74—THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


In this portrait of Lord Salisbury 
we have an excellent illustration of 
the Vital temperament. The great size 
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ishment, giving ability to manifest 
breadth of thought and capacity for 
great affairs, such as a prime minister 
requires. 


In conjunction with the 


FIG. 74.—MARQUIS OF SALISBURY—THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


of the chest, the fullness of the entire 
person, the large and healthy looking 
face, the stout limbs, plump hands 
and the well nourished appearance of 
the whole system, show ample diges- 
tion and nutrition, abundance of 
blood and a free circulation. His 
large brain is well supplied with nour- 
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ample vital power, he had with his 
large brain also a full share of the 
Mental temperament which gives him 
clearness of thought, and with his 
great endurance, the ability to think 
clearly and acutely, and bear the fa- 
tiques incident to his long and eminent 
public career. 
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FIG. 75—AMELIA E. BARR. 
VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The portrait of this lady indicates 
a decided predominance of the Vital 
temperament. In the appearance of 
that face, neck and shoulders there 
is evidence of excellent nutrition, 
fullness of life power, abundance of 
blood and of healthy tissue. It will 
be noticed that the features are not 
angular, massive or rugged, but pli- 
able, mobile and expressive. The 
cheek is plump outward from the 
nose and full outward from the 
mouth, and the fullness and plump- 
ness of the neck below the chin indi- 
cates a person who is well nourished, 
whose digestion is excellent and 
whose enjoyment of life is ample. 
The forehead is developed in the 
lower and middle sections rather than 
in the upper part; there is more ten- 
dency to gather knowledge, remem- 
ber it, rehearse it, or reform it, ac- 
cording to her own impressions, than 
a tendency to follow a line of strict, 
logical reasoning; she translates her 
thoughts into feelings and clothes her 
ideas with sentiment and emotional 
üfe. The back head seems to be 
amply developed, indicative of the 
temperament in question, and also 
for great sociability, and especially 
the love for children. Нег intellect 
is that of a writer, and her tempera- 
ment and motherly spirit have made 
her an eminent writer for children. 

Every function rejoices in abound- 
ing activity ; the affections are strong 
and responsive; the thoughts quick, 
the emotions genial and smooth, 
making her a sympathetic centre 
wherever she may roam or rest. 

Fig. 76. This boy is a good illus- 
tration of the Vital temperament ;— 
the fullness of the cheeks outward 
from the nose and outward from the 
mouth show breathing power and di- 
gestion, and the fullness and strength 
of the chin indicates good circulation 
and quality of constitution, fibre and 
disposition area good contrast to Fig. 
69, and rightly trained he will make 
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a man of vigor and abundant vital 
power, and he will manifest also har- 


mony of character, and brilliancy of 
intellect. 


FIG. 76.—VITAL TEMPERAMENT, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ROCKWOOD. 


Lili. &. Рал 
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FIG. 77—MR. K 


This gentleman, who came to us in 
the ordinary way of business, kindly 
consented, at our request, to have his 
picture taken for publication. He is 
a good specimen of the Vital temper- 
ament; his weight is 245 pounds. 


FIG, 77—MR. R—VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The relatively small and delicate feat- 
ures, as compared with the size of 
the body, the fullness of the percep- 
tive organs, and the largeness of his 
back head, which, however, does not 
appear in the engraving, all show the 
Vital temperament, and also a strong 
resemblance to the mother, and from 
her he derives the comparatively nar- 
row shoulders. His arms are very 
large at the shoulders and taper off, 
showing a comparatively small wrist 
and hand, and fora man standing five 
feet ten inches high his arms are 
short. The reader will observe the 
broadness of the hips and the large- 
ness of the thighs and the fullness 
of the abdominal region; he had 


a large digestive apparatus and 
made an abundance of blood, and he 
is strong, earnest and active for a 
heavy man; his feet are small, and 
we found by measurement that the 


FIG. 78—MASTER Н. Т. 


thigh measured twenty-seven inches; 
we rarely find an organization to show 
a finer nutritive and digestive appara- 
tus, and the ability to convert food 
into life power more readily and 
abundantly. "Then his head is large, 
and he can make steam as fast as he 
needs to useit. From the knee to the 
waist it will be seen how ample the 
development is, and that indicates 
largely where he got the last forty- 
five pounds, 


FIG, 78 H.T.—VITAL TEMPERAMENT, 


Shows a boy thirteen years of age. 
He is heavy in the region of the 
waist and below it, his legs are large 
and taper rapidly, his hand is deli 
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cate, and his features are also deli- 
cate, contrasting sharply with Fig. 
69. The chest is full, but not prom- 
inent, and below the waist he is full, 
well rounded and stout. He weighed 
135 pounds, and that is a heavy 
weight for a boy thirteen years old. 


BALANCE OF TEMPERAMENT. 


Some are evenly balanced in tem- 
perament. Washington was supposed 
to be evenly balanced. We think 
Chauncey M. Depew has a pretty fair 
representation of the three tempera- 
ments, General Lee was well repre- 
sented in all the temperaments. Mr. 
Beecher had a fair balance, with per- 
haps a little surplus of the Vital, 
which made him stout in his later 
years. Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrsis a good 
specimen of Harmonious tempera- 
ment, as his portrait elsewhere repre- 
sents. His head is large, his face 
plump and full and his body was just 
full enough to be grand at sixty years 
of age. Rev. Dr. Cuyler is thin and 
wiry; the Motive Mental tempera- 
ment prevails in him, and the Mental 
Motive is more conspicuous in Mr. 
Talmage, though his complexion 
favors the Vital. 

In the examination of persons in 
respect to character, constitution and 
temperament, it iscomparatively easy 
to recognize the Motive temperament 
in the large bones, strong hair, in the 
dark complexion and in the fullness 
and hardness of the muscles. The 
Vital temperament generally has depth 
of chest and a good development of 
the shoulders and a rounded fullness of 
the abdominal region (see Figs. 74,75, 
76, 77, 78), with ample fullness and 
largeness of the limbs and plumpness 
of the face and hands. There is, 
however, aspecial method of estimat- 
ing the development and healthy con- 
dition of the lungs and of the digest- 
ive system and also of the circulatory 
system by the form of the face of the 
person. 

THE BREATHING POWER. 


A large and healthy condition of 
the lungs will generally be found with 
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a strong development of the malar 
bones, or a frontal prominence and 
width of the cheek bones outward 
from the nose, and if there is an 
abundance of good, healthy flesh on 
every part of these bones we expect 
to find large and vigorous lungs, and 
where that section of the face is broad 
and strong, we generally find a large 
chest, capacious and healthy lungs. 
No matter if the man is tall and slim, 
if that part of the face is well filled 
out he will have a good development 
of the lungs, though there may not be 
an ounce of fat on him, and, like the 
large-chested, slim-built greyhound, 
he breathes deeply and abundantly 
and he is not short-winded. When 
consumption or any diseased condition 
of the lungs invades the system, it 
produces a feverish expression of the 
face outward from the nose, the hectic 
flush, as it is called, appears thereon, 
and as the disease advances that part 
of the face becomes wan and pale and 
thin, the cheek bones show plainly 
and the eyes look glassy, glaring and 
cavernous. I have seen the late Dr. 
Dods, in magnetizing a person, put 
his fingers on that part of the face 
and nearly stop the man’s breath; 
he would not say anything, but the 
man would soon pant for breath. 
Writers on magnetic and physiological 
subjects, some years ago, used to talk 
about the poles of the lungs being rep- 
resented in the malar part of the face, 
and they also spoke about the poles of 
the stomach having relation to the 
middle side sections of the face out- 
ward from the mouth. 


DIGESTIVE POWER, 


Anybody can observe that those 
who have good digestion are apt to 
be plump in the cheek outward from 
the mouth, sometimes unpleasantly 
so. Young persons who have healthy 
digestion and good, wholesome food 
are fat and full in the cheeks. 

It may not have escaped the ob- 
servation of nearly every reader, 
especially mothers, that when a child 
is troubled in the Summer with a dis- 
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turbed condition of the digestive ap- 
paratus, he falls away in that spot; 
the middle of his face, called the 
cheek, gets hollowand thin, and that 
part looks pale; and when a person 
is nauseated he looks white about the 
mouth, and the part of the cheek that 
should be fresh or red looks white. 
People have a contemptuous expres- 
sion, ‘‘He looked white about the 
gills,” when he was seasick or nau- 
seated by the sight of blood or his 
stomach was ‘‘ turned " by something 
else. Dr. J. В. Dods would place his 
fingers and thumb on the sides of the 
face at the poles of the stomach and 
the robust man would at once turn 
pale and become deathly sick at the 
stomach. 

Now, to come back to the child, let 
him be cured of this Summer trouble, 
and in four or five days he seems to 
be as plump in the cheeksas he ever 
was, and no other part of his body 
has fallen away; his legs and arms 
seem as plump as before, but during 
his short sickness his cheeks fall in, 
and as soon as the stomach trouble is 
ended his cheeks fill out again and he 
is healthy and happy as ever. His 
loss of flesh was chiefly onthe cheek. 
People are often astonished when we 
charge them with being troubled 
with dyspepsia; they confess the fact, 
but wonder how we know it, but it 
will be readily shown in a thousand 
photographs that might be presented ; 
so this sign of poor digestion is 
manifest and easily discerned. 


THE CIRCULATION, 


or the strength and activity of the 
heart and the integrity of the circu- 
latory system, are indicated by the 
fullness, length, breadth and strength 
of the chin, and to use the old 
phrase, the poles of the heart are 
represented in the chin. I think a 
Phrenologist would recognize, in 
looking over the faces of a thousand 
men in regimental line, every man 
who is especially liableto a disturbed 
action of the heart, as well as every 
one who was stern, staunch amd 
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steady in that respect. The same, 
also, as to the breathing and digest- 
ive power, We sometimes say of a 
person under our hands, “ Your circu- 
lation is perfect and strong, you are 
likely to hold on to life to a good old 


FIG. 79—LARGE CHIN, HEART STRONG; 
CHEEK FULL, DIGESTION GOOD. 


age; if your stomach does not break 
down, your heart will do its work 
with steady vigor and strength until 
all the other functions of the system 
are exhausted," And to another per- 
son we will say, ‘‘ Your circulation is 
not naturally good and strong, there- 
fore you should avoid the use of 
articles that are by their nature cal- 
culated to disturb the action of the 
heart, or the nerves which operate 
the heart." 

Tobacco, coffee and spices induce 
a disturbed action of the heart, and I 
suppose that thousands of men and 
women have been benefited and 
saved by giving up those habits re- 
lating to the use of coffee, tobacco 
and spices through my professional 
advice, and there were some notable 
cases where the patients had a dis- 
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eased condition of the heart or of its by looking at his photograph; and 
functions, and afterwards perfectly re- let any one look at his picture on the 
covered from the trouble by avoiding 
those articles which it was supposed 
produced the disturbance. More than 
fifty years ago I had an attack of dis- 
turbed action of the heart and I sent 
for a physician in the middle of the 
night, and when he came and felt of 
the pulse and studied the action of 
the heart, he said: ‘Оо you use cof- 
fee?" “Yes,” I said. ‘‘You had 
better stop it," he replied. “Ро you 
use tobacco?" *'Yes," І said. ‘‘You 
had better stop that, too, for if you 
do not, your heart will stop some time 
and you cannot start it again." I 
dropped coffee and tobacco, and I 
have had no trouble with the heart for 
half a century. 

It may be said within the field of ~ 
safety that three-fourths of the peo- 
ple who die suddenly of heart trouble, 
or heart failure, to use the popular 
term, will be found to have been hab- pig, 8o—pDIGESTION POOR, CHEEKS 
itual users of coffee, spices or to- HOLLOWS CIRCULATION FAIR. 
bacco, and sometimes of all three. diis a RC. ak : 

On the 31st of January, 189r, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Win- 
dom, as will be remembered by not a 
few people, died at the close of à 
great speech he had made before the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. 
Of course it was an exciting position, 
but he had been Senator, and was not 
afraid of the presence of men of cal- 
ibre and knowledge, and, being an 
excellent financier, he was looked up 
to by the distinguished company he 
was addressing, which well knew how 
to appreciate him. He went through 
the speech grandly, but before the 
applause was ended which followed Æ 
his last sentence he fell prostrate% 
with heart failure, and the newspapers 
innocently said that *'he had taken 
a cigar out of his pocket ready to 7 
light and that it was in his fingers in 
death." He might have lived twenty 
years longer and have continued his 
usefulness if he had avoided that Же ш ТИРЕ od beat: 
habit, and seven years before з, A urNT-BAXLANCUED one 
death 1 frequently predicted that he TEMPERAMENT TaLAscED, | BREATH 
would probably die in that way, just ж. Хе duos à 
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national bank note! He was a mag- 
nificent looking man, but his chin 
was small, and his heart was the one 
weak part of his system. We have 


twenty millions of people, men and 


FIG. 82—GEN, ABRAHAM DALLY, 
AGE 03, 

He was a soldier of the war of 1812. In 1889 he 
appeared in his uniform at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion, and was scated with President Harrison on the 
grand stand at M dison Square, New York. His face 
shows the integrity of Breathing Power, Digestion 
and Circulation. Hence his long life. 
boys, in this country who are smokers, 
and they are all candidates for such 
an end, and some will perhaps reach 
it before long; then the coffee drink- 
ers and those who use spices heavily 
are liable to the same trouble. 

A neighbor of mine had a bright 
little girl of nine years, and one day 
she had convulsions. А doctor was 
hastily sent for half a mile away, and 
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when he came he questioned the 


` family as to what she had been eat- 


ing, for he surmised that there was 
some trouble with the stomach, and 
he managed between times to get an 
emetic down her throat. She 
then threw up a large quantity 
of nutmeg. She had been to 
the nutmeg grater and eaten 
all the little ungrateable pieces, 
and so she had taken perhaps 
the value of an entire nutmeg, 
and when she threw it up the 
whole house was filled with its 
odor, and it covered the floor, 
looking like Indian meal. Then 
the doctor said: “ Now she 
will be all right." Апа so 
she was. 

A medical friend of mine 
had a patient, a young man 
who had recently gone as clerk 
into a village store where he 
could have opportunity to eat 
all the cinnamon and cloves he 
wanted. So he was nibbling 
at something of the sort all 
the time; but he soon began 
to have trouble with his heart 
and he went to the doctor, 
who, smelling the odor of 
spices, asked him whether he 
ever eat any, and he replied: 
** Oh, yes, I eat spices all the 
time. ' And the doctor told 
him that was the cause of his 
trouble, [and advised him to 
quit their use entirely, and he 
soon got quite over the difficulty. 

But there are some people who tell 
me they do not care, they like cer- 
tain things, and they are going to 
enjoy life whether they live five in- 
stead of fifty years longer or not; 
but the use of these articlesis founded 
not on a natural want but purely on 
habit. A man has an uneasy feeling, 
craves something, and indulges him- 
self; then his system gets used to it, 
and his desire for it grows, and all 
these unnatural, artificial things, 
tobacco, alcohol, spices and coffee, 
have an evil effect on the nervous 
system, Animals generally by in- 
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stinct evade them. We learn grad- 
ually, little by little, to use them, 
until a habit is formed, which 
craves the accustomed indulgence, 
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FIG, 


83—MRs. ELIZA GARFIELD, 


Mrs. Garfield had a harmonious 
temperament, fine quality, and a good 
education. Her husband dying left 
her with four children, James A., 


MOTHER OF THE PRESIDENT, AGED 8o. 


THE FACE CARRIES THE BEAUTY OF A HARMONIOUS VITAL TEMPERAMENT, 


and we become its slaves. А sys- 
tematic, gradual lessening of the 
amount used will enable any person 
to go out of the habit as he acquired 
it, and perfect freedom from the de- 
sire for it will be reached in a few 
months. The veriest slave of alco- 
hol, tobacco, opium, arsenic, tea, 
coffee or spices, by lessening the 
amount used by a constant and sys- 
tematic rule, will save his health and 
utterly conquer the habit and the ac- 
quired desire, 
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the future president being a babe. 
Her slim resources consisted of a log 
house and a farm in the forest half 
cleared. She had a hard time in raising 
and educating them. Her fine intellect 
planned well; her industry and econ- 
omy made her the master of her con- 
dition. Her face was marked by the 
signs of Breathing, Digestion and 
Circulation, and was beautiful and 
winsome even in old age. Our 
pioneer, patriotic and pious mothers, 
** God bless them every one, 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


JOHN REDMAN COXE, M. D. 


R. COXE was one of the very 
early advocates and disciples 
of Phrenology in America, and, in 
1822 read before the Phrenological 
Society, of Philadelphia, an essay, en- 
titled ** Remarks on Phrenology, in 
its Connection with the Soul; and as 
to the Existence of a Soul in Brutes." 
This lecture was delivered in the 
same year that Dr. Caldwell, of Ken- 
tucky, gave his first course of lec- 
tures on Phrenology to his class in 
Transylvania University, as well as 
the year of the formation of the 
Phrenological Society of Philadel- 
phia, organized by Dr. John Bell, 
who was made its first president, 
and when to declare one’s self a be- 
liever in this science was to make 
himself liable to ostracism, obloquy 
and misrepresentation, loss of pat- 
ronage and friends. 

At the conclusion of his lecture Dr. Coxe 
said: ''I must remark, that so far from 
the science of Phrenology being a newly 
discovered one, it is, on the contrary, 
one of the most ancient. I have іп my 
possession a very curious old quarto vol- 
ume, printed in 1508, entitled ' Margarita 
Philosophica,' a kind of encyclopedia, em- 
bracing in question and answer, between , 
the master and his pupil, every science of 
the day, from the letters in the horn book 
up to theology and metaphysics. Among 
the singular engravings, with which it 
abounds, is one of a human head or skull, 
on which are regularly depicted by metes 
and boundaries, the then acknowledged 
faculties of the mind, in their respective 
localities, with a precision not unworthy of 
Gall or Spurzheim. Well did Solomon de- 
clare that there is ' Nothing new under the 
sun,' Doubtless the scienceof Phrenology 
existed in the distant epoch of the Jewish 
monarch, although its principles had not 
been fully elucidated. It is, however, per- 
fectly demonstrable, that neither before 
nor since the time of Solomon have the 
organs of amativeness and of philoprogeni- 
tiveness exhibited a stronger development 
than in his brain; for we have Scriptural 
assurance that this illustrious and wisest 
of monarchs had noless than seven hun- 
dred wives and three hundred concubines!* 


*Could the numeration of Bible days be like ours? 
There must be some mistake. 
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His conscience on these points must have 
had but a feeble development! 

* About a century after the work above 
mentioned appeared a treatise by J. Heur- 
nius a medical writer of very superior 
merit, entitled ' De morbis gui in Singulis 
partibus humani capit.s insideri consueverunt." 
At ch., то, p. 100 of his work, speaking of 
phrenitis and its various forms, he says 
* Secundo differunt phreniti, de loco affecto: 
nam vel totum cerebrum, vel ejus pars occupata 
est si pons cerebri, ea erit antica, postica, vel 
media. Scio hic disputari, utrum principes 
facultates capitis, sedes in cerebro habeant var- 
tas, necne, еіс. from which it is evident 
that the doctrine of localities was then a 
subject of discussion. 

“It is, however, so rational, that it can 
scarcely be a source of wonder to find that 
even centuries before that period the same 
opinion had met with supporters. Accord- 
ingly we learn that Galen (the most re- 
nowned of the medical profession in any 
age, either ancient or modern), who flour- 
ished about 200 years after our Saviour, had 
promulgated and sustained a similar doc- 
trine. eurnius refers us in proof of this, 
to Aph: 27 of 191 Prorrhetics; and to his 4th 
book, De Locis Affectis, in which he says,that 
when the brain is affected, ' Apud anticos 
ventres suos laedi imaginationem: sin illi med- 
tos secum ventriculos trahant, perverti et cogi- 
tationem." 

“Не elsewhere inquires why phrenitis 
has such varied symptoms; and why, at 
one time, the imagination, at another, 
thought or memory, shall be defective? 
* Hoc evenit (says he) ex Aumoris raptu ab 
una in aliam cerebri partem; itaque hoc pieri 
et. variarum cerebri mansiorum | irritatione, 
ei alteratione  praegrandi, unde successiva 
opera * * * id est facultatum apprehen- 
dendi, judicandi, et memorandi.’ Further on 
we find,‘ Si principes facultates quae in cerebro 
Aabitant, arias mansiones occupant, igitur 
unus idemque homo poteril ingeniosus esse, 
vigue imaginandi excellere, ct etiam memo- 
randi potentia alias ante-ire; at plerumque 
ingeniosi immemores sunt: guin non raro 
memoria validà exsplendescente, torpescit imag- 
inatio, etc. And in Galeni de Hippoc: et 
Plat; decretis, Lib. 5, ch. д, we find the fol- 
lowing : ‘Negue in una tantum animae parte, 
neque in una facultate et judicia ct effectus ex- 
istere, ut Chrysippus sentit; sed, plures esse 
diversasque genere tum facultates, tum partes.’ 

** We need not quote further, although 
we might abuadantly, for the writings of 
Galen prove the subject to have been a fa- 
vorite with him. It wanted merely а name 
to establish its scientific standing ; and I 
have merely adduced the above few facts to 
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prove that Phrenology is not now for the 
first time illustrated, but that it reaches 
back through sixteen centuries, if not to the 
time of Hippocrates, who lived nearly 400 
years before Galen. I have now completed 
the object I had in view, of maintaining 
the firm belief I have long had of the truth 
of the great outlines and fundamental 
principles of Phrenology, a belief un- 
alloyed, I trust, by any slavish attachment 
to the vagaries to which it may have given 
rise. Itis a science which, though of long 
standing, as I have demonstrated, is never- 
theless still in its infancy, and will prob- 
ably so continue until augmented elucida- 
tion shall have established a chain of facts 
so powerful as to enforce a general opinion 
that, so far from its consideration leading 
to infidelity or atheism, as many have 
affirmed, on the contrary it tends to mag- 
nify the power of the Deity in the mani- 
festation of that partof His works, that is, to 
survive ' the wreck of matter and the crush 
of worlds!" 

This lecture of Dr. Coxe was not 
published in book form in connection 
with that entitled ** Considerations on 
the Recognition.of Departed Friends 
in Another State of Existence—' and 
whether in that state they have, or 
have not, cognizance of the affairs 
and transactions of this world, to- 
gether with the probable influence on 
their happiness, should such be the 
case ;' " and one ‘‘On the Descent of 
Jesus Christ into Hell, as an Article 
of Belief of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church—‘ with an attempt to show 
that it cannot be proved from the 
Sacred Scriptures," until 1845, 
twenty-three years after it was de- 
livered. Feeling that an explanation 
was due to his readers for the length 
of time passed between its first de- 
livery and its appearance in book 
form he prefaces it with the follow- 
ing explanation: ‘‘The following 
essay is not given to the public at 
this late date from its delivery 
before the Phrenological Society, 
when the subject was comparatively 
unknown here, and almost universally 
derided, with any view of affording 
instruction in the science; for since 
that time, by the learned lectures and 
writings of Dr. Combe and others, its 
value has become properly appreci- 
ated. It is chiefly intended to point 
out that few sciences are of anterior 
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standing; and that long before Gall 
and Spurzheim undertook to maintain 
its rightful claim to rank among 
them, it had received a very extensive 
consideration among medical and 
other writers, of which the facts here- 
in adduced will be deemed sufficient 
proof." 

Dr. Gall, the discoverer of the 
science, began making observations of 
peculiar characteristics with peculiar 
formations of heads and faces when 
but nine years of age, and not old 
enough to know what the Ancient 
Sages had said or taught on these 
subjects, and it is to Ais discoveries 
and teachings that we are indebted for. 
the present status of knowledge of 
Phrenology and the blessings it con- 
fers on mankind. We should also be 
thankful to Dr. Coxe and others who 
have made researches in the philoso- 
phies and writings of the Ancients in 
the same direction, and imparted to 
the world the results of those re- 
searches. 

In an early volume of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL was announced 
substantially the same facts, but the 
name ‘‘ Phrenology " was given to the 
science (during the life of Gall if the 
writer be not mistaken) by a Dr. 
Forster, of Great Britain, while Dr. 
Spurzheim was lecturing there. 

We hope to have further particulars 
regarding Dr. Coxe in a future num- 
ber of the JOURNAL. 


DR. SILAS 0. GLEASON 


was born in Colerain, Franklin County, 
Mass., Nov. 3, 1818. When in hissixth 
year his family moved into the small 
mountain town of Winhall, Benning- 
ton County, Vermont, wiere he was 
brought up on a farm, getting about 
twelve weeks of school in each year, 
till eighteen years of age; he then 
attended one term at an academy. 
After this time he taught school in 
Winter and worked on the farm the 
rest of the year, until he was twenty- 
one years old. About the year 1835 
he borrowed Combe's ‘‘ Constitution 
of Man" from a neighbor, read it 
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with intense interest, as it opened to 
him a new world of thought. Then 
came Gall and Spurzheim on Phren- 
ology, which gave him another send- 
off into the thinking world. To the 
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“It was to me an inspiration—a 
teacher of real value." Having to 
provide himself with the funds to go 
on with his education, he took phren- 
ology as a study, and lectured on the 
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authors of these works he feels that 
he owes very much, Later came 
Fowler and Wells ; from the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL he obtained much 
solia instruction and useful informa- 
tion in many directions, He says, 
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same for two years, 1840-42, find- 
ing both pleasure and profit therein, 
and securing funds thereby for the 
further pursuit of study. These stud- 
ies determined him to make the pro- 
fession of medicine his life-work. 
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In the study of medicine he was a 
classmate of Joel Shew, M. D., who 
was the first practitioner of ‘‘ water 
cure" in New York city. 

For one year Dr. Gleason tried the 
drug practice with as good success as 
any neighboring doctor, but his ex- 
pectations of the healing power of 
drugs were not realized. He then 
traveled and lectured on anatomy 
and physiology, using a French 
manikin and the human skeleton, with 
drawings, etc., in illustration. He 
thereby became conversant with dis- 
ease under almost every variety and 
form, treated with medicines of every 
character which human ingenuity 
could devise. He became satisfied 
that the public demanded and needed 
something else to relieve them of the 
maladies to which they were subject. 
In 1846 he opened a watercure estab- 
lishment at Greenwood Spring, a 
beautiful situation on a hillside over- 
looking the village of Cuba, N. Y. 
Many patients were here treated, and 
broken down constitutions restored 
to health and vigor by pure air and 
the judicious use of pure water, under 
Dr. Gleason’s care. He has always 
since then been most enthusiastic in 
his advocacy of the watercure treat- 
ment. In writing to the Watercure 
Journal in 1846 he said: 

“ The age in which we live is one more 
pregnant with interest 10 the eye of the 
philosopher and philanthropist than any 
previous epoch in the history of the 
world. More important features are be- 
ing presented than those which charac- 
terized the French Revolution or the 
active days of Martin Luther. Diffusion 
of knowledge and free thinking are two 
prominent characteristics of the age. Lit- 
erature is not confined to the few, but is 
within the reach of all. Science carries 
her blazing torch into the glens and vales, 
and fears not to scale the rugged moun- 
tain side, wherever the farmer drives his 
team afield, or the sound of the mechanic’s 


hammer and saw is heard, there are found 
hose whose minds are cultivated and en- 
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larged. whose powers are expanding like 
the fragrant rose. It requires no prophetic 
eye to foresee the result of such a general 
diffusion of knowledge. The masses will 
think and act for themselves. 

“There is a dignity and self-reliance in 
this age truly noble, bespeaking the utility 
of science in enlightening and improving 
the mind. Such, then,is our interesting age, 
and in such an era comes forth the water- 
cure, robed in symplicity and power; it 
comes to meet the demands of the present 
age; it comes when the keenest eyes are 
watching; the necessities of the world 
demand it. It is the province of the physi- 
cian to use remedial agents in such a man- 
ner as to arouse the powers of life, and call 
into requisition all the dormant energies of 
mind and body. Such is the emphatic 
language of the hydropathic treatment 
Heretofore, invalids have been allowed to 
assume attitudes of ease—to be smothered 
by bed.clothes and close confined air—to 
lounge and smoke in the shade; but such 
a course is now deprecated. Good health 
and cheerful spirits never did and never 
will remain with the fretful and indolent. 
Action is inscribed upon the human consti- 
tution in characters as visible as the sun- 
beams upon the mountain-top on a bright 
summer's morn.” 


In the earlier years of Dr. Gleason’s 
career he was noted for his energy 
and great perseverance. Many ob- 
stinate and apparently hopeless cases 
passed through his hands. We have 
in mind one remarkable case of J. C. 
Jackson, who was restored to health 
from the border land of death. Dr. 
Gleason would not give up working 
over the man, and inthe end con- 
quered. 

After forty-seven years’ labor in the 
cause of hygienic medical practice, 
Dr. Gleason writes from ‘‘ The Glea- 
son Sanitarium, Elmira, N. Y.,” his 
present home, “Му phrenological 
studies in early life have made me an 
independent thinker, and I can truly 


‘say that phrenology has been a great 


factor in my life." 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS, 


| *The accompanying likeness of Dr. Glea- 
son is from an excellent photograph taken 
at about seventy years of age. 


APPROBATIVENESS. 


S the old mental philosophers de- 
dended chiefly upon the method 
of introspection in their study of the 
mind, they were led to differ with 
one another not only as to the nature 
and number of the inherent elements 
of the mental constitution, but in 
some instances, even as to whether 
there were primary faculties at all in 
the sense we now attach to that term. 
However, the desire for approbation 
has always been so conspicuous, not 
to say obtrusive, among the pheno- 
mena of human nature, that it has 
been recognized by the metaphysi- 
cians of nearly every school. Still, 
none of the old introspectionists ever 
succeeded in defining it or describing 
either its primary or combined mani- 
festations with the precision and 
accuracy shown by the phrenologists. 
It is also interesting to note that the 
old philosophers usually emphasized 
its extreme or heroic manifestations, 
just as Dr. Gall did in his first account 
of Destructiveness and AcquiSitive- 
ness, which he was disposed to des- 
ignate as the propensities to kill and 
steal. This was natural enough, as 
his attention was first called to these 
faculties in murderers and thieves, 
In much the same manner, from the 
observation of inordinate ambition in 
such extraordinary characters as 
Alexander, Caesar, Richelieu, and 
Napoleon, it was quite as natural for 
the advocates of the old doctrine to 
consider the extravagant side of Ap- 
probativeness rather than its normal 
action. 

The ‘‘desire of esteem” is the 
name given to this faculty by Reid 
and Stewart, while Dr. Thomas 
Brown treats of it under the title of 
'' desire of glory." Dr. Brown, who 
was one of the most eloquent, bril- 
liant, and learned writers of the old 
school, shows his appreciation of the 
profound influence and importance of 
this feeling by referring to itas “that 
passion, to the infinity of whose view 
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the narrow circle which contains all 
the objects of our affection, is scarcely 
a point; which connects us with every 
human being that exists; and not with 
these only, but also with every human 
being that is to exist in the long suc- 
cession of ages.” 

Among the contemporaries of Gall, 
with the exception of Lavater, there 
was scarcely a reference to any rela- 
tion between this psychical quality 
and any particular portion of the phy- 
sical organization. There was no 
attempt to associate it with any of the 
viscera or fluids of the body as the 
ancients were accustomed to do in 
their speculations regarding most of 
the human passions and desires, and 
the first light of any value thrown 
upon this branch of the subject is 
afforded by the great founder of 
phrenology. | 

Dr. Gall had already discovered 
Self-esteem and its location in the 
brain, when during a visit to a certain 
asylum, he saw a patient said to be 
insane from pride. Accordingly, he 
expected to find a considerable devel- 
opment of Self-esteem in the median 
line of the vertex, and was not a little 
embarrassed to observe a great de- 
pression at that point. However, the 
head expanded very greatly on each 
side of the place allotted to Self- 
esteem, and after studying the actions 
of the woman for a short time, it was 
very clear that, while she made great 
pretensions to importance, dignity, 
and authority, there wasa singular ab- 
sence of these qualities in her manner. 
While assuming the title of queen of 
France, instead of quietly expecting 
people to pay her homage as a 
matter of course, she sought by the 
most obsequious expressions and ges- 
tures to win admiration and inspire 
confidence in her extraordinary 
claims. From this time forward, Gall 
had no trouble in distinguishing 
between Self-esteem and Love of 
Approbation. 
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The seat of this faculty is in the 
lower margin of the superior parietal 
lobule of the brain, and when greatly 
developed produces breadth and ful- 
ness at the upper and posterior por- 
tions of the cranium which, if the 
head were a cube, would be called the 
corners. 

In estimating the strength of this 
sentiment, it is very important to 


MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
APPROBATIVENESS LARGE, WITH HIGH 
MORAL DEVELOPMENT. 


keep in mind the temperament and 
the influence of the other mental 
powers. Especially is this true as to 
the direction in which the desire for 
approval will be displayed. When 
Conscientiousness, Firmness, Self- 
esteem, Continuity, and Cautiousness 
are all deficient, as is sometimes the 
case, the whole upper backhead will 
be lowered sọ that Approbativeness 
may be large and yet present a very 
different appearance from the con- 
figuration accompanying a large en- 
dowment of the organs mentioned 
above. Of course, one should never 
look for a projection or peak rising 
from the surface of the skull like the 
pyramids on the plains of Egypt, 
but in the case here supposed, it will 
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be necessary to do more than simply 
consider the distance from the ear, 
Again, it should be remembered that 
when Approbativeness is in reality 
only moderate in the brain, if not 
offset by a sense of duty, prudence, 
forethought, or a thorough discipline 
of the character, it will produce an 
amount of selfishness and offensive 
vanity, quite surprising and  per- 
plexing to one who does not study 
the combinations. 

In judging the direction of the 
manifestation, or in other words, the 
particular thing for which an indi- 
vidual is especially anxious for ap- 
plause, the rule is simply to 
observe the other elements of 
mind which are strongest or 
best adapted for display. If 
the moral faculties are su- 
preme, there will be sensitive- 
ness on the subject of duty, 
and a keen desire to be es- 
teemed for honesty and right 
conduct. If at the same time 
Acquisitiveness should be 
small, a reputation for impe- 
cuniosity would cause but 
little distress. On the other 
hand, if the moral faculties 
are weak, the possession of 
wealth might be a source of vanity for 
the sake of the power it confers, with 
Acquisitiveness either large or small. 

The painter is likely to be vain of 
his pictures; the poet of his verses; 
the actor of his mimicry; the singer 
of his voice; the hunter of his game; 
the warrior of his battles; the scholar 
of his intellectual treasures, and thus 
of every calling and condition in all 
ages and all climes. 

Another reason for the remarkable 
influence exerted by the love of 
praise may be found in the circum- 
stance that it acts in connection with 
a larger number of confederate facul- 
ties than almost any other. As an 
illustration of this, let us suppose 
that a man with large Approbative- 
ness secretly writes an elaborate book. 
He frames a new and startling theory, 
gathers the evidence to support it, and 
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weaves it together with the utmost 
care. He devotes many years to the 
work, while separated from his family, 
so that the success of the undertak- 
ing is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. He conceives and executes 
the whole plan without consulting 
his friends, and after the book is 
published, he is showered with con- 
gratulations and compliments which 
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which until now had troubled his 
imagination with anxious fears and 
doubts, is entirely relieved. His 
Conscientiousness, which had not been 
satisfied as to his moral right to make 
such an investment, is now put at 
ease. He begins to anticipate the 
numerous advantages which his fam- 
ily will derive from the new source of 
income; and the prospect of a domes- 
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afford him intense pleasure. But if we 
look into his feelings we shall see that 
many other faculties besides the love 
of praise are agreeably excited by the 
expressions of approval. He has spent 
the most of his money, and his Acquisi- 
tiveness is gratified to be reminded 
that the book is worth much more 
than it cost, and is likely to have an 
enormous sale. His Cautiousness, 
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tic reunion which so long seemed іт- 
possible, suddenly fills his heart with 
the most delightful emotions. Now 
all this torrent of happiness may be 
awakened perhaps by a single com- 
plimentary remark or word of indorse- 
ment received from the publisher who 
examines the manuscript, or from the 
first critic who reads the book. The 
word of praise has appealed not only 
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to Approbativeness, it has also kin- 
dled Hope. It has offered encour- 
agement to new endeavor. In short, 
it has stimulated the whole mind, 
and if we consider all this complex 
action, we need not wonder at the 
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may be pleased by the reputation of 
being the greatest eater and drinker 
or the best fighter.. It is one of the 
most powerful motives in society. 
а е ” oo It favors in- 
dustry, but also introduces luxury; 
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mighty influence of flattery in all de- 
partments of life. 

Spurzheim says of the love of appro- 
bation: ‘‘Ambition is the distin- 
guishing epithet of its agency if its 
object be of great importance; vanity, 
if claim be laid to distinction on the 
score of trifles, Wo y е 
Combined with the lower feelings it 
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it produces polite manners, but makes 
us slaves of fashion, and is the mor- 
tal enemy of personal liberty. Na- 
tions who possess it in an eminent 
degree are scarcely fit for a free 
government. The number of those 
who wish to distinguish themselves 
only by talent and virtue is small.” 
EpGaR'C. BEALL, M. D. 


[Zo be Continued.) 
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PRACTICAL INTERESTS FOR CHILDREN, 


HERE are thousands of things 
waiting to be done in the world 
and thousands of persons are needed 
to do them, Of course the things can 
remain undone—most of them will, at 
any rate, for a long time to come— 
but the loss thereby suffered by so- 
ciety will be something which no 
mere figures can calculate. But if any 
of these necessary things are done at 
all, it must be by the men and women 
of coming generations, the boys and 
girls of to-day. Granting this propo- 
sition, the inference is obvious that 
their interest in these matters must 
be aroused and secured before ‘‘ the 
cares of the world and the deceitful- 
ness of riches"’ depress the spirit and 
corrupt the heart. 

There are certain things in our ma- 
terial existence which can be counted, 
weighed and measured, but, as a rule, 
they belong to the least valuable of 
our possessions.  Moraland spiritual 
influence is impalpable and imponder- 
able, and a full estimate of its value 
it is impossible to obtain; but we may 
be sure that we are in no danger of 
exaggerating its extent or its benefi- 
cence. The preservation and planting 
of trees, which has received so great 
an impetus in our country during the 
past few years, is by no means a 
purely physical benefit to the com- 
munity, even granting the delight of 
the eye in their beauty and the enjoy- 
ment by man and beast of their 
welcome shade. One of our sweet 
singers has truly told us that “he 
who plants a tree plants a hope, plants 
a joy, plants peace," and shows also 
in what way these effects flow from 
the leafy fountains. The love of the 
beautiful, interest in plant life, in 
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form, in color, in growth; considera- 
tion for the comfort and enjoyment 
of others; necessary self-sacrifice in 
some cases,—all these have been the 
outgrowth of the children's awakened 
interest in trees, and the spiritual in- 
fluence and development is worth a 
thousand times more than all the sap- 
lings planted ina twelvemonth. The 
instinct which leads the child to pro- 
tect this feeble growth, to watch over 
and closely observe the beautiful de- 
velopment, is very largely an ethical 
one, softening, refining, and uplifting 
the nature, The Gospel of Tree as 
it has been preached and practiced 
during the past few years has made a 
new holy scripture for the sons of 
men. 

The wholesale destruction of birds, 
whose beaks, wings, and plumage 
have all been displayed upon the hats 
and bonnets of civilization, is a source 
of great distress to those who are 
fond of these beautiful creatures and 
anxious that they should have a 
chance for their natural enjoyment of 
existence, А strong effort has been 
made to create a public sentiment 
which shall protect these little lives 
and make women unwilling to deco- 
rate their heads with the dismembered 
bodies of slaughtered creatures. But 
the movement makes slow progress. 
The society woman who above all 
others would have influence in this 
direction, is the one who of all others 
delights most in variety of adornment, 
and is often too selfish or has too lit- 
tle time to devote to what some one 
has called in connection with this 
subject,  ''fanciful philanthropy." 
Why cannot the well-known fondness 
of children for birds and animals be 
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encouraged and directed to just such 
practical ends as are sought by the 
Audubon Society and the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? 
The sympathy and consequent assist- 
ance of young workers could easily 


be secured for these two great fields - 


of humane effort. 

What woful wailings are continually 
ascending to heaven from the inhab- 
itants of our large cities concerning 
the lamentable condition of their 
streets? The newspaper which does 
not daily in some way refer to them 
in expressions of disgust and discour- 
agement is worthy of being preserved 
as a curiosity in literature. Yet dirt, 
it has been well stated, is simply 
matter out of place. The litter of the 
streets which becomes such an in- 
tolerable nuisance, resolved into its 
component parts, consists very largely 
of paper, cards, handbills, notes, let- 
ters, envelopes, telegrams, wrappers 
from bundles—all clean enough and 
innocent enough in themselves—but 
when flung to the winds of heaven by 
thousands of heedless hands, form 
enough confusion as well as ultimate 
dirt and disorder to make the streets 
as repulsive as possible, even if no 
other refuse were added tothe supply. 
There will never be clean streets until 
people are clean enough to keep them 
so, and, making due allowance for 
the disorder wrought by wind and 
weather, the fact remains that nine- 
tenths of the litter in our public 
highways of which the people so 
loudly complain is placed there by 
the people themselves. If it is true 
that ‘‘ cleanliness is next to godliness” 
—at any rate, we are very fond of 
saying so—then there is some ethical 
development even in the sweeping of 
a sidewalk, and a moral victory ob- 
tained by simply refraining from add- 
ing to the litter already accumulated. 
And where, logically, ought to begin 
the effort for a cleaner and, therefore, 
more wholesome and more moral con- 
dition for our streets if not with the 
children, who will in time occupy and 
control them, and upon whom their 
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future cleanliness or disorder will 
wholly depend ? 

For public enterprises it is neces- 
sary to create a lively public spirit, 
and this cannot be secured if appeal 
is made only to those who are callous 
with indifference, hardened with 
selfishness, or hoary with habit. It 
is the young alone upon whom can 
be made deep and durable impres- 
sion, and whose interest can be 
secured from very tenderness of heart 
and unselfishness of mind. 

Aside from these public enterprises 
are interests which directly concern 
the individual, yet which are, in- 
directly, of great benefit to the com- 
munity at large. Children can be in- 
terested in many forms of elementary 
natural science with profit to them- 
selves and to others. What more 
beautiful, more desirable, but, alas! 
more costly, than flowers? Where one 
now grows, millions might be made 
to grow, and if he who multiplies the 
blades of grass is a benefactor, surely 
he who increases the number of 
blossoms must also be considered one. 
Even the narrow yards of our city 
houses afford room for a flower bed; 
in some of them could easily be 
planted quite extensive gardens, as 
large a one as could be cared for 
during leisure hours. Morning 
glories, sweet peas, pansies, ger- 
aniums, verbenas and a host of lovely 
growths could be successfully culti- 
vated even by a novice in the art of 
gardening. House plants in the Win- 
ter are a joy and inspiration to the 
members of the household, furnishing 
not only beauty and fragrance, but 
standing as perpetual types of hope, 
progress and attainment. 

The study of mineralogy, geology, 
and zóology, as well as that of bot- 
any would reveal a world of wonders 
to the curious and inquiring child. 
Provide such a one with a microscope 
in the depths of a forest or upon the 
seashore, and for him there is literal- 
ly created a new earth, while the out- 
come of the marvellous revelation may 
later make itself felt in infinite bene- 
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factions to the race. Children can 
also be incalculably entertained and 
instructed by a box of paints, a box of 
tools, a scroll saw, a camera, when 
old enough to use one. It often be- 
comes possible to discover the natural 
tendencies of the child by the use 
made of these different opportunities, 
natural and artificial, and cases have 
been known in which congenial and 
profitable occupation for life has been 
thus almost accidentally discovered. 
Nothing is truer than the saying 
that the author of all evil can always 
find abundant occupation for those 
unable to provide it for themselves, 
and children are, beyond all others, 
not only the most active but the least 
able to direct their activities to profit- 
able ends. It is the duty as well as 
the privilege of their elders to do this 
for them; to see to it—and in the ac- 
cepted time—that the tastes and in- 


stincts which may prove tbe social 
and moral salvation of tbe child, and 
through him, perhaps, of the com- 
munity, shall not be allowed to lan- 
guish and die for want of recognition 
and lack of opportunity for develop- 


: ment. 


Think of thelimited, aimless, barren 
lives which might have been made in- 
finite in their possibilities for culture 
and progress, and rich with achieve- 
ment on behalf of their fellow-men! 
And if to achievement is added the 
cultivation of unselfishness, unselfish- 
ness of motive and of action, a desire 
to be and to do for others instead of 
for one's self, not many more genera- 
tions of men would live and die upon 
the earth before we should see the 
coming of that kingdom of righteous- 
ness for which all aspiring souls so 
ardently long. 

CAROLINE B. Le Row. 
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HOW SHALL WE EDUCATE OUR GIRLS: 


HE first thing of importance to be 

considered in the education of a 

girl is a strict regard for the laws of 

health. She should be taught that it 

is right to be well and strong, and 
grossly wrong not to be. 

If she has inherited a feeble con- 
stitution, let her recognize the fact as 
early as possible, and strive to over- 
come it as much as may be by an 
understanding of, and living to, the 
laws of health. Great things may be 
required of her in years to come, and 
she must be well armored for the 
battle by possession of strength and 
power. 

If, on the other hand, upon arriv- 
ing at the thoughtful period of girl- 
hood, she finds herself possessed of a 
healthy body, she should be jubilant 
and sing praises that she faresso well 
in creation, appreciate the blessing, 
and live to the laws which make for 
the same. 

Every girl should recognize that 
the first duty of her life is to keep in 
good condition, physically. She owes 
it to herself, her friends and to man- 
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kind in general to be in condition to 
do her part toward making the civi- 
lization of her day, and more than all 
to the unborn generations, who shall 
bless and curse, with their inheritance 
of life and power. Given a healthy 
body with common sense to keep it 
so, the young girl can turn her atten- 
tion to other affairs with the sure feel- 
ing that the fountain of life forces 
will be equal to the demand. 

She should be led to cultivate her 
mind and heart, the seats of percep- 
tion and feeling. Here is a great 
field to work in. How can the mind 
be cultivated ? by study ? reading ? 
trying to memorize all or a part of 
what others have written or said? In 
a measure, yes. It is good mind 
training, and is useful, but if we wish 
our girls to be anything but parrots, 
we must teach them the importance 
of first thinking, and then expressing 
their thoughts. 

To find the calibre of a mind we 
must get our girls to talk upon a sub- 
ject and give an opinion. No matter 
how crude at first, they should learn 


` for themselves. 
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to use their powers. Teach them the 
importance of being Miss , who 


' declares so and so on some subject, 


being of course open to conviction 
any time new light is thrown upon it. 
Girls should stand for something to- 
day as far as they have thought it 
out, and learn to listen while others 
talk, weighing and balancing for 
truth. They should listen and pon- 
der well, but learn to think and act 
Individuality of 
thought and expression should be 
taught our girls. It will give them 
self-poise and sufficiency, more char- 
acter, A woman loses no feminine 
graces or virtues by being an earnest 
seeker for truth. When such a one 
is met it is frankincense and myrrh 
to the spirit. 

The more knowledge she can 
gather by keen observation, truth 
from experience, hope by reasoning, 
justice by comparisons, and humanity 
by sympathy, the better friend, wife 
or mother will she be when called to 
enter upon the sacred duties of the 
same. 

We have too many half-hearted 
girls, good, but good for nothing in 
a practical sense. Good in a sort of 
negative way, who could scarcely give 
a good reason for even that. Every 
girl should ask herself the question: 
What am I here for, what can I do, 
what powers do I possess which if 
exercised will add a mite to the vir- 
tues and graces of society? When 
she perceives her duty, then action 
must follow. 

. I would teach every girl the roy- 
alty of labor, the importance of self- 
support, and the self-respect engen- 
dered thereby. If she has decided 
what she is adapted to do, let her be- 
come trained therein to the utmost of 
her capacity. If she happen to mis- 
take her calling, let her try again, 
and after a little she will find her 
place, where she will work naturally, 
as the roses bloom, the birds fly, and 
the sun shines. 

Work of the right sort is as natural 
to the human race as the air we 
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breathe. Who should be happy and 
contented if not the doers—the crea- 
tors of the beautiful and useful? 

To feel that we are needed in the 
world is in itself an  energizing 
thought. It quickens the blood, 
brightens the eye, and broadens the 
views to meet your fellows on the 
battleground of life,and give and take. 
As important as work is to the young 
girl, it is only a means to an end, and 
that end a wholesome enjoyment of 
the good things of life. 

We do not plan enough joy for the 
young; they pine for it, and when it: 
comes within their reach they breathe 
it in like air and sunshine. Some 
writers dispose of a girl by suggest- 
ing that she learn to become a good 
housekeeper, proficient in music, 
dancing, paint a little, embroider and 
crochet, and of course read the latest 
novel, and the supposition following 
that in due time some dear good man 
will come her way and be pleased to 
make her his wife. Well, that is well 
enough in some cases, but not all. 

If a girl shows a disposition to be a 
housekeeper, let her do it; but why 
should every girl be a housekeeper, any 
more than every manacarpenter. We 
have various gifts; each to their own 
I say, then we get good results. The 
woman who likes a business life will 
be happier in using the energies she 
possesses in that way, and when her 
day's work is done she will be more 
companionable than if she had kept 
the house when her soul was not in it. 

Women do well hundreds of things 
in which they have no particular inter- 
est, simply because they find the work 
undone, and do it, which is all right; 
but I call it downright robbery to 
expect a girl to spend a lifetime of 
energy and power in work distasteful 
to her, when, byalittle good man- 
agement, she could be doing that for 
which she is adapted. I believe in 
kindness and unselfishness in the 
social exchanges of life, but let every 
one choose her work according to the 
moving of the spirit. 

Everything in life is made easy and 
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harmonious by simply observing the 
rule of adaptation. The graces of 
mind will be spontaneous when har- 
mony reigns in the individual, and con- 


tact with the world will remove the 

excrescences as fast as we grow in 

perception. KaTE WESTON. 
(To be Continued.) 
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BATHING THE BABY. 


The importance of a clean skin to 
the healthful growth of young child- 
ren needs no argument for its proof. 
The method may sometimes puzzle 
the inexperienced mother, especially 
if her child be delicate. Then too 
much bathing is weakening. The 
hints of an experienced nurse in the 
Household are pertinent. She says; 

Be sure before disrobing the child 
that there are no drafts and that the 
room is not too cold. Have ready a 
bathtub, and into this gently intro- 
duce the little one. I have found 
that one can not be too careful in 
handling a baby in the bath, and that 
a sudden plunge of the unsuspecting 
body into the water—no matter what 
the temperature of the bath may be— 
almost always is a shock to baby, as 
is proven by the sudden catching of 
its breath and cries. I am now speak- 
ing of the quite young infant—not the 
older one who has learned to like his 
splash. 

When the child has been immersed 
fora little time—three to five minutes 
will be sufficient—take him out upon 
your lap, and, with a sponge lathered 
with pure, white soap, go over the 
whole surface of the skin. After 
which again immerse baby in his bath 
(which must be kept up to the right 
temperature—about 7o degrees—(75 
to 8o degrees would be better for the 
weakly infant) by an addition of 
hot water), supporting his head with 
the left hand and arm and rubbing 
the body beneath the water with the 
right hand. In about five minutes 
lift him out upon your lap, and quick- 
ly and thoroughly dry the skin by 
rubbing with a fine, warm towel. 
Now dip the sponge in cool water, 
wet the top of the head, face, and, 
after squeezing the sponge quite dry, 
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go over the body with it. "This pre- 
vents a tendency toward tenderness 
superinduced by the use of warm | 
water. Some able physicians advise 
the constant use of cold water only, 
declaring that the warm bath should 
be emphatically condemned; but I 
am bold enough to declare in the face 
of all this, that such a shock as this 
treatment would give to a tender little 
baby would be something from which 
it would not soon (if ever) recover. 
Warmth is what a baby needs, and as 
long as I nurse children they shall 
not be subjected to what a strong, 
healthy man generally finds it diff- 
cult to endure. 

The plunging of her offspring into 
the chill waters of a running stream, 
may do for the Indian mother, and 
even Indian babies often die of this 
senseless exposure, but for mothers 
who have lived artificial lives, housed 
in warm quarters and subject to little, 
if any, exposure, to endeavor to fol- 
low the savage's example with her 
pappoose—wouldn’t do at all. A sim- 
ple cooling-off process, such as I have 
described—a gentle lowering of the 
temperature of the tender little body, 
will afford it sufficient protection 
against excessive sensibility to atmos- 
pheric changes. 

The warm bath is of great value in 
many affections of children, especially 
in febrile diseases; in spasmodic af- 
fections of the bowels or bladder; in 
prurigo, tetanus and convulsions. In 
the last named disease it draws the 
blood from the overloaded brain to 
the general surface of the body, and, 
by equalizing the circulation, relieves 
the local congestion. In fevers it 
calms the nervous excitement, and is 
almost always conducive to sound and 
peaceful sleep. 


RATIONAL THERAPEUTICS, 


nanarticleon this topic, by Dr. A. 

D. Mosely, of Arkansas, published 

in one of our liberal exchanges, he says 

some things that indicate the trend 

of later medical opinion toward high- 

er and natural methods, For in- 
stance, we are pleased to quote : 

The best physicians are optimists. 
Anatomy and physiology teach us of 
man's natural structure and the per- 
formance of his being in health. 
Man is, when physically perfect, sub- 
ject to natural influences. In Na- 
ture's great chain if he sever a link, 
he suffers the consequences, Pathol- 
ogy treats of the body in disease, or 
violated laws, and Therapeutics of 
how to cure disease by correcting 
these violations. It may come by 
correction of vicious habits, diets, 
baths, and clothing; but we are to 
proceed in accordance with Nature's 
laws. Nature should never be lost 
sight of, and should always be allowed 
to step in and assert her powers in 
disease, for without this we avail 
nothing, and are groveling blunder- 
e. 679 e 

The writer attended a local medi- 
cal society last summer, when pneu- 
monia was discussed. The majority 
of physicians recommended mercury 
in good sized doses, to stimulate the 
liver, and in croupous pneumonia to 
defibrinate the blood, so as to prevent 
the organization of the exudate. * * * 
They further recommended proper 
food to sustain the patient's strength. 

Let us investigate and see if this 
be rational therapeutics according to 
our latest physiologists, as in this 
branch of medicine all schools agree. 
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There is no fibrin existing in the 
blocd ina free state, but fibrin fac- 
tors do exist therein, fibrinogen and 
fibrinoplastin. They are converted 
into fibrin only in the presence of a 
special ferment for the purpose of 
forming new tissue. This is gener- 
ated at the death of the white and 
red corpuscles. This may occur in 
croupous pneumonia, but does this 
justify a drug which will defibrinate ? 
Not according to the teachings of 
physiology. Those elements are the 
highest organic nitrogenized proxi- 
mate principles circulating in a free 
state. On them depends the nutri- 
tion of the muscular system. The 
heart, which is exclusively muscular, 
is the first organ to give the alarm if 
the blood be defective in oxygen. It 
gives the characteristic anemic sound 
after exhaustive disease. Defective 
albuminoid base gives us palpitation 
after slight exertion, quick pulse and 
heart failure following exhaustive 
diseases. If these facts stare us in 
the face, and we take physiology as 
our standard, why give a defibrinator 
like mercury to thwart the very plan 
we wish to prosecute? When we see 
the patient failing, we give beef tea 
and milk to strengthen his flagging 
powers and to supply him with myo- 
cine and caseine, We do this fora 
good purpose, but we should not sim- 
ultaneously exhibit mercury to kill 
the albuminoid base, which gives us 
fibrin factors. The rationale then, 
would be, give food and leave off the 
defibrinator. Give the patient vital- 
ity to overcome the disease, Give 
fibrin factors to strengthen the heart. 
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If organized lymph seem prominent, 
resort to the special sedatives and 
control the circulation, thereby con- 
trolling the active inflammation. * * * 
We sometimes see great blisters on 
the back of the neck of patients suf- 
fering from pneumonia and who have 
typhomania. The poison circulating 
in the blood is the cause of the men- 
tal disturbance. A blister could not 
draw the poison from the blood. 
Then why use it in the brain disturb- 


ance? Itis functional; the disease 
is in the blood per se. A depurant 
would be rational, together with a 
remedy to correct perverted action. 
A warm application to the chest in 
pneumonia dilates the superficial 
blood vessels, allowing them to hold 
more blood, causing those in the 
lungs to contract in the inflamed 
area, thus neutralizing the vascular 
disturbance materially and aiding the 
lungs to recovery. 
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FASTING AS A MEANS OF CURE. 


INCE Dr. Tanner proved con- 
clusively that it was possible for 
a human being to live without food 
for nearly six weeks, there has been 
less dread of causing serious injury 
to one's constitution and health by 
fasting a few days. It was noticed 
long ago by persons compelled to fast 
on the ocean that in some instances 
a marked improvement in bodily con- 
ditions was the result, especially in 
regard to old tumors and enlargement 
of certain parts, as in goitre, etc., 
some of these disappearing perma- 
nently. The rationale of these cures is 
explained on the principle that the 
primary healing power is inherent in 
the living system. Under a season of 
fasting the vital forces are set to work 
at housecleaning, and all the abnor- 
mal or useless materials are elimin- 
ated from the body. 

Many diseases are undoubtedly 
caused by indulgence in an improper 
quality and excessive quantity of food. 
When the lower animals, such as the 
horse, cow, or hog, are sick, they in- 
variably refuse to eat anything. 
When they begin to eat, the farmer 
is satisfied that they will soon be well. 
Here is a lesson of great importance 
to us which we wou'd do well tolearn 
and put into practice. But, usually, 
people partake freely of unwholesome 
viands and deleterious dainties as 
soon as they are slightly ill or ailing, 
and‘icis reasonable to presume that 
they suffer serials consequences by 
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.not following the example of the in- 
ferior creatures. 

Obesity is a disease which can be 
removed by a spare diet and short 
seasons of fasting. There are obesity 
specialists who advertise to cure per- 
sons of this disease without any change 
of diet. They do it by giving poison- 
ous drugs which causea violent action 
of the system to rid itself of the 
medicine, and while this is being done 
digestion and assimilation are dis- 
turbed so that little food can be 
taken. Meanwhile the vital energy 
in getting rid of the drug also carries 
off some of the surplus tissue and 
fat. All such methods of curing 
obesity are frauds. Any one who 
understands the first principles of 
health and disease knows that any 
scheme of drug medication in such 
The true method 
is to allow the living system to expel 
its impurities instead of putting more 
poisons into it. It is much better to 
fast voluntarily than to be compelled 
to take a poisonous drug which may 
permanently damage the health. 

The prescription or advice given to 
a New York lady not long ago by a 
London physician for obesity was an 
excellent one, and next best to a ra- 
tional diet with short seasons of 
fasting. It was this: To eat 
only one article of food at a meal. 
If she selected bread, it was to be 
nothing but bread at that meal; if 
meat, but a single kind. She was 
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confined to no particular class of food, 
and was allowed to eat as much asshe 
wished of theone thing chosen. This 
lady followed out the advice to the 
letter, and in less than four months she 
reduced her weight from over 300 
pounds to 175. This plan is reason- 
able and worthy the confidence of 
any intelligent person. There is no 
mystery connected with it, or any 
scheme to extort money by fraud. If 
one lacks the courage and knowledge 
to apply a restricted rational dietary 
with seasons of fasting, let him try 
this simple plan. It is an available 
means of relief for every person who 
needs it, and it is in accord with sci- 
entific principles. 

Acute rheumatism is another dis- 
ease which may be greatly relieved, 
if not entirely removed, by fasting. 
Dr. Shew, one of the pioneers of hy- 
gienic medicine, never prescribed 
food so long as the fever continued. 
He treated many cases of this mala- 
dy by this and other purely hygienic 
methods with eminent success. Dr. 
Wood, of Montreal, Canada, has re- 
ported a number of cases of acute 
rheumatism which he treated by fast- 
ing, with plenty of water as a drink, 
and frequent sponge bathing. He 
reports seven cases which were speed- 
ily cured in from four to eight days 
by this method, and states that he 


. could give the history of forty more 


which were treated the same way and 
with the same success. In no in- 
stance was it necessary to continue 
the fast beyond ten days. No med- 
icine was employed, and in no case 
did the treatment fail. He further 
says: ‘‘From the quick and almost 
invariably good results to be obtained 
by simple abstinence from food, Iam 
inclined to the idea that rheumatism 
is after all only a phase of indiges- 
tion, and that by giving complete and 
continued rest to all the viscera that 
takeany part in the process of diges- 
tion the disease is attacked in ifsa 
rade. This treatment, obviating 
as it does almost entirely the 
danger of cardiac complications, will 
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be found to realize all that is claimed 
for it—a reliable remedy for a disease 
that has long baffled the physician’s 
skill; and the frequency with which 
rheumatism occurs will give nearly 
every one a chance to test its 
efficacy.” 

This same principle will apply with 
equally good effect to colds, inflam- 
mations, and fevers, except those of 
a zymotic nature, such as small-pox, 
typhoid and scarlet fevers, etc.; and 
even in these a restricted dietary is a 
sine qua non in their rational treat- 
ment. Dr. Graves, of Dublin, Ire- 
land, who wrote upon fevers quite 
extensively during the first half of 
this century, and was considered high 
anthority, taught dogmatically that 
fevers should be fed. He was so im- 
bued with this idea that he had the 
inscription, ‘‘Feed Fevers," placed 
upon his tombstone. No greater 
error ever found its way into a medi- 
cal book. A true knowledge of 
disease dissipates this false doctrine, 
which, no doubt, has been one of the 
prime causes of the fatality of many 
fever patients. A fever being an 
effort of the vital powers to remove 
impurities and poisons, the assimila- 
tion of food becomes difficult; and it 
is, therefore, a great help to this 
remedial process not to burden the 
system with food while its whole 
energies are directed to the work of 
purification. Fully to explain the 
rationale of the beneficial effects of 
abstinence from all nutritive materials 
in a fever would necessitate an eluci- 
dation of the fundamental principles 
of medical science., Suffice it to say 
this method of treatment in all ordi- 
nary acute diseases is in accord with 
the true principles of medical science 
and the laws of physiology. 

I will conclude by relating a case 
of intermittent fever which came un- 
der my observation and was cured by 
three days' fasting, with plenty of 
water as a drink and a daily sponge 
bath. This was a young man who 
was living in a malarious county. 
To have the ‘‘chills,” as this disease 
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was called, was a very common ex- 
perience. Inthis case the paroxysms 
were temporarily broken up several 
times with quinine. 'l'his young man 
was induced to try the fast cure, 
which he did with complete and per- 
manent success. 


With our present knowledge of 
malaria, by seasons of fasting and 
the employment of strictly hygienic 
dietary, which excludes all fermented 
foods, condiments, and stimulating 
beverages, in most cases it would be 
almost safe to guarantee a cure. 

J. G. Sram, M. D. 


,-- 


PHYSIOLOGY vs. ART. 


HAT much vaunted type of fem- 
inine proportion has received 
something of a blow lately from an 
unexpected quarter—scientific physi- 
ology. Ап English newspaper relates 
an incident in which the eminent 
naturalist, Owen, and the late Profes- 
sor Chadwick of sanitary reputation 
took part ; the latter said: 

“As a Commissioner of Health I 
must profess myself altogether op- 
posed to the artistic theory of beauty. 
There is the Venus de Medici, which 
you artists regard as the perfect type 
of the female form. I should require 
that a typical statue with such preten- 
sions should bear evidence of perfect 
power of life, with steady prospect of 
health, and signs of mental vigor; but 
she has neither. Her chest is narrow, 
indicating unrobust lungs; her limbs 
are without evidence of due training 
of the muscles; her shoulders are not 
well braced up, and her cranium, and 
her face, too, are deficient in all traits 
of intellect. She would be a miser- 
able mistress of a house and a con- 
temptible mother." But the listener 
assured the sage critic that he had 
made a most artistic criticism of the 
statue, and that his auditor would 
join in every word as to his standard 
of requirements. 

“Mr. Hunt was aware, he said, 
that he was talking heresy to the mass 
of persons whoaccepted the traditional 
jargon of the cognoscenti on trust, 
but in his opinion the work belongs 
to a decadence of Roman virtue and 
vitality, and its merit lies alone in the 
rendering of a voluptuous being with- 
out mind or soul. If no authorities 
of equal weight will stand forth in de- 
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fence of this marble lady, it is to be 
feared that the famous Venus de 
Medici will soon be ranked among 
imposters. The strange part of the 
matter is that it has taken 213 years 
to find her out.” 

This will appear rank heresy to 
most people of artistic temperament 
and study, we know, but it is never- 
theless true as must appear to any 
rational judgment when the precious 
relic is studied in the light of a cor- 
rect understanding of the relations of 
physical development to health and 
feminin? function. Inone respect the 
statue deserves praise—the natural- 
ness of the waist—and that we are 
ready to approve. 

In regard to this question of stand- 
ards it is well to be careful in form- 
ing conclusions. There are, for 
example, certain valid reasons for the 
.popular notion that a relatively small 
waist is peculiarly appropriate to the 
female form. But unfortunately 
most persons follow their instincts to 
an extreme without a due exercise of 
philosophical intelligence. This is 
illustrated in the Chinese custom of 
preventing the development of the 
female foot, as well as the European 
habit of compressing the waist. Run- 
ning and other exercises were encour- 
aged for girls among the Greeks, 
physicial training well adapted to 
chest expansion; and as the Roman 
artists were given to imitating the 
Greeks, it would appear that in 
moulding the feminine bust they were 
in some respects governed by a false 
notion of beauty, and so were in- 
clined to neglect the chest and head. 

Ep. P. J. 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Theistic Idea in History. 
—'' Last year a book was published in both 
French and English by Prof. G. D’Alviella, 
under the title ' The Idea of God as Illus- 
trated by Anthropology and History,' and 
it received a careful handling by the dis- 
tinguished Professor Reville in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Music Guimet. From 
these two excellent sources, we may take 
the last word as to the genesis of the notion 
of Deity, as understood by scientific minds. 
Itarises first from the association of the 
idea of personal life with that of ‘motion; 
for instance, the swaying of the tree to the 
primitive man is as certain a proof of per- 
sonal life as the flying ofa bird. By ex- 
tension of this, and later through dreams, 
memories of the dead, and casual associa- 
tions of motionless objects with motion (as 
a rock in the midst of a rapid), arose spir- 
itism or animism, to which these writers 
apply the general name, ' polydemonism.' 
In this stage there is no Pantheon, no hier- 
archy of the gods, no idealized generaliza- 
tions of divine powers. This appears in 
the next stage which is ' polytheism,’ in 
which the mind of man seeks to co-ordinate 
the visible power of nature, and to explain 
one by the other, thus subsuming a group 
under one abstraction which becomes to 
him a personified, idealized force. This is 
the epoch of mythology which is at once an 
imaginary history and a tentative philos- 
ophy of the unseen agencies in nature. 
The ultimate stage, monotheism, has 
various origins depending on the ethnic psy- 
chology of the people among whom it 
arises. It may be an exaltation of the na- 
tional god through national pride, so that 
he shall be ‘God of gods, and Lord of 
Lords,’ as seems to have been the case 
with the Israelites; or it may arise from 
concentrated devotion to one divinity to 
the mental exclusion of others as іп the so- 
called ‘honotheism’ of ancient Egypt; or 
again, in nations of uncommon speculative 
insight it may bea purely logical deduc- 
tion, as among the ancient Greeks. Most 
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of the so-called monotheisms are in reality 
only ' monolatries,' that is, there is wor- 
ship of but one god, though many divine 
powers are recognized as existing. The 
important point is urged, especially by M. 
Reville, that this sequence of development 
is not historical; it is not even ethnic, but 
strictly anthropologic, that is, the whole of 
the sequence exists contemporaneously 
and in the same locality with its highest 
number.  Alongside of the pure specula- 
tions of Plato were the puerilities of pagan- 
ism; and in nrodern Christian communi- 
ties there are far more polydemonists and 
polytheists than monotheists, in the scien- 
tific sense of that term. Both writers reach 
the opinion that the religious sentiment 
is nota passing phase of human mental 
evolution, but a permanent trait, and that, 
though all existing cults and creeds may 
pass away, it will only be to give place to 
nobler ideals of humanity and loftier con- 
ceptions of divinity."—Dr. D. G. Brinton in 
Science, 


Antiquity of Man.—' It seems cer- 
tain that Assyriologists are able to carry 
back the history of ourrace 10 а more re- 
mote period than can possibly, with any 
show of reason, be claimed forit by the 
chronologists of India, China or Egypt. 
And it appears quite reasonable that this 
should be so. Central Asia, if not Meso- 
potamia, according to tradition and science, 
was most likely the birthplace of the human 
species, and hence it seems reasonable that 
the people who inhabited the valleys of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates should have a 
greater antiquity than those who lived in 
the land of the Nile, or in regions more dis- 
tant from the first home of the race. If, 
therefore, it should be proven that Egypt 
had a civilization antedating the Christian 
era by five thousand years and more, as 
many suppose, we should be quite war- 
ranted in claiming forthe ancient people of 
Mesopotamia a civilization several centurles 
older, and thus fixing the beginning of its 
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history somewhere near to six millennia 
before the time of Christ. Linguistics and 
enthnology tell the same story as history 
and astronomy. They demand a greater 
antiquity for mankind than Biblical 
scholars have hitherto been disposed to 
concede. Like history and astronomy, 
they seem to fix the dispersion of the sons 
of Noah about five or six thousand years 
B.C., a much longer period than is indi- 
cated by any version of the Bible as usually 
Interpreted. Adding this time to the two 
thousand years that are ordinarily sup- 
posed to have elapsed between the creation 
of Adam and the deluge, and the nineteen 
centuries that date from the coming of 
Christ, we have for the age of the human 
race a period that covers nearly ten thou- 
sand years."— Rev. J. A. Zahm, in Ameri- 
can Catholic Quarterly. 


Color Blindness, — Lucien I. 
Blake and W. S. Franklin, eof the 
University of Kamar, have recently 
published in Sience the following de- 
ductions in regard to color-blindness, at 
which they have arrived from study of sta- 
tistics and personal tests: ‘‘It is probably 
not far from the truth that five out of every 
hundred males are more or less deficient in 
color sense. Among females, the percent- 
age is not nearly as large. Most cases of 
color-blindness are found to be congenital 
and are incurable. Many have been pro- 
duced by disease, some by violent concus- 
sions In accidents, and some by excessive 
use of tobacco and alcohol. Temporary 
blindness to violet may be induced by san- 
tonine. From these facts naturally follow 
these questions: [f color-blindness follows 
the laws of heredity, is it on the increase or 
decrease? Further, is it a product of civil- 
ization? The conclusion is fairly well es- 
tablished that among civilized nations 
color-blindness is almost equally common. 
Among 418 Indians who were tested—285 
males and 133 females—only three cases of 
color-blindness existed. These were males 
and all full-blooded Indians. Of these, 
two had defective color sense for red and 
one for green. The half-breeds showed 
more instances of blunted color sense than 
the full-bloods. This was evidenced in more 
frequent and prolonged hesitation among 
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them in comparing the colors than among 
the full-bloods. If this be confirmed by 
more extended examinations, it would, in 
conjunction with the low percentages ob- 
tained as above, be a strong argument for 
the theory that defective color sense is in 
some way the product of civilization. 
Nearly every case of color-blindness is for 
red, fewer for green, and seldom one for 
violet. What is the meaning that the de- 
fects are those limited, at present, at least, 
to the lower end of the spectrum? The 
Helmholz-Young theory of color. perception 
will locate the affection in the layer of rods 
and cones responding to the first of the 
three primary sensations of color. But 
why this special layer is with five excep- 
tions the only one affected Has at present 
no explanation. Also, why the percentage 
among females is so small is unexplained. 
The law of heredity indicates increased 
sensitiveness in those nerves which are 
subjected to special use through many gen- 
eratians, It seems reasonable to look for 
an explanation in the more perfect color- 
sense in females to this fact, but whether 
this law of heredity will increase the per- 
centage among males cannot be foretold 
without an enormous increase of data- 
The theory here proposed is that defective 
color-sense is a product of civilization, with 
the use of tobacco asa possible factor. The 
non-use of tobacco would explain also the 
low percentage of color-blindness among 
females. This theory leads to the thought 
of increase of color-blindness in males in 
the future generations." 


The Negroes in the United 
States.--The negro problem is one that 
pushes itself inevitably before every 
thoughtful observer of this country. In 
The Christian at Work, President Winston, 
of the North Carolina University, writes 
most earnestly on this subject, comparing 
the present with the past condition of the 
colored people, and considering their possi- 
bilities for the future. He says: ** Тһе 
moral progress of the race is very dis- 
couraging. Both the average white man 
and the average colored man over forty 
years of age in the South will tell you that 
the negroes are worse morally than they 
were in slavery. This is not true of all. 
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There is gradually forming among them a 
higher class, who respect themselves, and 
who honestly desire to elevate their race. 
This class includes the best educated of the 
younger generation and the most thrifty 
and industrious of the older generation. 
The class, however, is very small, not ex- 
ceeding five per cent. of the population, 
and its moral influence on the mass of the 
negroes amounts to very little. The great 
mass of the race is probably in the same 
moral status as during slavery. The re- 
straints of slavery have been removed, and 
passions hitherto repressed by fear are not 
yet controlled by character. The younger 
generation of men are no more industrious 
and reliable than the older, and the women 
are quite as lewd. Besides the highest 
class and the great mass of negroes, there 
is a lowest class, which did not exist in 
slavery. It is made up of drunkards, 
gamblers, loafers, vagabonds, petty thieves, 
professional prostitutes and others, who 
live by vice instead of labor. This class 
constitutes about ten per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and is steadily increasing. The 
criminal propensities of the race are very 
marked. According to the census of 1890 
the negro furnished 324 per cent. of the 
penitentiary convicts, although he consti- 
tutes only 12 per cent. of the population. 
In the North Atlantic States he is five 
times as criminal as the white man ; in 
the South Atlantic States, one and a half 
times; in the North Central, one and a 
half times; and in the Western, ten times. 
]t is a striking fact that the negro is far 
more criminal in the Northern States, where 
he has long enjoyed freedom, than in the 
Southern States, where he is still greatly 
restrained by fear of the white race. The 
material condition of the race is similar to 
the moral. The great mass is essentially 
in the same condition as during slavery. 
Those who had bad masters are probably 
better off ; those who had good masters are 
possibly worse off. The highest class is 
very much improved, and enjoys all the 
comforts of life in a greater degree. The 
lowest class is much worse off. It includes 
not only the vicious and the idle, but also 
the weak-minded, the afflicted and uncared 
for, young and old. Under slavery these 
were all cared for by the master, but now 
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there is among them a degree of suffering 
and a death rate unknown then, and this 
will explain the large relative decrease of 
negro population in the South from 1880 to 
1890. In the whole country the negro has 
diminished from one-fifth of the popula- 
tion in 1870 to one-eighth in 1890. Free- 
dom, with its greater cares and responsi- 
bilities and greater opportunities for vice, 
has not helped the vitality of the negro. 
The перго'з real struggle at present is for 
industrial opportunity rather than for so- 
cial distinction or for political power. His . 
vital and industrial powers are now in test, 
and if he wins the fight he will then de- 
velop character and intellect, and enter 
upon a political and social struggle.” 


Burial Among Cliff-Dwellers.— 
One of the questions regarding the cliff- 
dwellers is that pertaining to the disposi. 
tion of their dead. Consequently the fol- 
lowing description by Clement L. Webster, 
from the American Naturalist, of a mummy 
found in Southwestern New Mexico, is of 
great interest and value: ''The mummy 
had been carefully placed in an excavation 
made in the floor, on the side, and slightly 
under the partition wall. The wall here, as 
well as elsewhere, rested upon the debris 
which previously collected in the cave. 
Every portion of the body, including the 
hair, nails and teeth ,was perfectly pre- 
served. The preservation of the body was 
due to the great dryness of the atmosphere 
of the country, and the chemical elements 
of the soil, etc., in which it was entombed. 
The mummy was small, being that of a 
child apparently about seven years old, 
although inferior in size to a child of the 
same age with us. It had been carefully 
and completely wrapped in two large pieces 
of coarsely woven cloth of different textures, 
made from the fibres of the ' Spanish dag- 
ger,’ which was used so extensively by the 
clifi-dwellers for this and other purposes, 
and then again as carefully wrapped in & 
large and nicely woven mat of bear grass. 
After this it was bound with cords on to a 
small and curiously shaped board of cotton 
wood, the cords crossing the body and pass- 
ing through small circular holes made in 
each corner of the board. The board had 
apparently been fashioned with a stone ax, 
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and was afterwards finished by being rub- 
bed with some instrument. The hair on 
the head of the mummy was of a beautiful 
dark brown color, and of a soft and silky 
texture. The arms were drawn up near 
to the sides of the head, and the hands 
clinched, and the legs also were somewhat 
drawn up. There existed on the wall of 
one of the rooms located a few feet away 
from where the mummy was discovered 
many strange and interesting characters or 
picture-writings of those ancient people 
painted in the provincial red color. Close 
by where the mummy was discovered was 
also found an ancient weaving room of the 
greatest interest." 


Tobacco Among the Abori- 
gines.—The following extract is from an 
article by John Hawkins in the Popular 
Setence'Monthly on ‘‘ The Ceremonial Use 
of Tobacco”: *''Comparing the stone age 
of the new world with that of the old, an 
important point of difference comes at 
once into view. The American race is dis- 
tinguished in culture from all other savages 
by the possession and use of an imple- 
ment to which nothing analogous is found 
among the prehistoric relics of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. That implement is the to- 
bacco pipe. Among the aborigines of 
America the use of tobacco was widely 
prevalent. The practice of cigar smoking 
was observed by the companions of 
Columbus on his first voyage, and in the 
brilliant series of discoveries following, as 
wellas in the slower process of explora- 
tion and colonization, the pipe, the cigar 
and the snuff mortar revealed themselves 
atevery step. Onthe southern continent, 
although pre-Columbian pipes are occa- 
sionally found, smoking was not so ex- 
tensiveiy practiced as in the North. Leav- 
ing South America, and crossing the tenth 
degree of north latitude, we approach the 
native land of the pipe. Pipes of clay or 
stone are found in abundance throughout 
the United States ; those from the mounds 
sculptured in the form of various quadru- 
peds and birds, and occasionally of men, 
being among the most interesting ex- 
amples of native art. With the aborigines 
tobacco was regarded as an herb of peculiar 
and mysterious sanctity, and its use was 
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deeply and intimately interwoven with na- 
tive rites and ceremonies, With reason- 
able certainty the pipe may be considered 
as an implement, the use of which was 
originally confined to the priest, medium 
man, or sorcerer, in whose hands it was a 
means of communication between savage 
men and the unseen spirits, with which his 
universal doctrine of animism invested 
every object that came under his observa- 
tion. Similar to this was its use in the 
treatment of diseases which in savage phil- 
osophy is always thought to be the work of 
evil spirits. Tobacco was also considered 
asan offering of peculiar acceptability to 
the unknown powers, in whose hands the 
Indian conceived his fate for good will to 
lie; hence it is observed to figure promi- 
nently in ceremonies as incense and as ma- 
terial for sacrifice. The calumet or pean 
pipe. too, was at once the implement of 
Indian diplomacy, the universally recog- 
nized emblem of friendship, the flag of 
truce, the seal of solemn compacts. To- 
bacco, in short, was intimately connected 
with the entire social and religlous systems 
of the Americans. The practice of smoking 
tobacco probably originated in its use by 
the prophets or soothsayers, a class of 
persons characteristic of a state of primi- 
tive culture. It was natural that some 
man in every savage community,on account 
of a mental peculiarity—a taint of insanity 
or some powerful nervous derangement— 
should become distinguished among his 
fellows for vivid and frequent visions. As - 
his business as seer increased, he neces- 
sarily used artificial measures for bringing 
on a condition of stupor essential to the 
exercise of his calling, and in many cases 
tobacco was thenarcotic used. Its advance 
from this restricted use is easy to trace. 
When men had learned that the sacred 
herb could drive away disease, recall the 
past and reveal the future, they naturally 
wanted to try the effect upon themselves, 
so in time smoking became a common 
practice." 


Science has done much for us, but it is 
a poor science that would hide from us the 
great, deep, sacred infinitude of nescience, 
whither we can never penetrate, on which 
all science swims as a mere superficial film. 


Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam 
in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur. 
PLATO. 


NEW YORK, 
August, 1893. 


THE DEATH OF BOOTH—AND TO- 
BACCO. 


HE death of Mr. Edwin Booth at 
a time when he should have 
been near the summit of his great 
career as a tragedian sets many to 
thinking about the cause or causes of 
that paralysis which slowly but surely 
conquered a man of good natural con- 
stitution, The press has little to say 
about the unhealthful habits of a con- 
spicuous man in its obituary notices, 
but concerns itself mainly with that 
current of activity that has made him 
a public character. The principle 
honored by the newspaper man may 
be the old one, De mortuis nil nist 
bonum, yet it seems to us that if a 
genuinely instructive lesson would be 
read to that ‘‘rising generation " in 
whom the hopes of the future rest, 
something of the truth should be told 
regarding the habits of an eminent 
person, as they were known to his 
friends, and to the practice of which 
his premature taking off appears to 
have been largely due, 
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Everybody knows that an actor's 
life is beset with temptation to ex- 
cessive indulgence of the appetites— 
and that many young men break down 
early in their career because of such 
indulgence, Mr, Booth was earnest 
їп promoting those methods that 
tended to elevate the spirit of the 
drama and the character of players. 
He was a hard student, and sought to 
put the best of himself into his repre- 
sentations, and to elevate the charac- 
terthathe personated. Hisplaying had 
nothing in it of a tawdry, mechanical 
nature, nothing of the routinist. One 
was impressed by his playing that he 
understood all of the better quali- 


ties of his part and made the 
most of them. Hence his motives 
as an actor and a man were 


high, and his life and thought were 
the soil in which the motives ger- 
minated. 

But there was one practice to which 
Edwin Booth was addicted, and for 
upward of thirty years inveterately, 
that must have had an injurious effect 
upon such a temperament as his. We 
refer tosmoking. He was accustomed 
to use the strongest of cigars, anc so 
strong was the influence of the habit 
that friends who believed that his 
nervous system was weakening under 
it could not persuade him to give it up, 
although shortly before he found him- 
self unable to meet his engagements 
he had reduced the daily allowance 
of cigars to one a day, and that, how- 
ever, was a large one. Physicians 
differed with regard to the cause of 
his malady, but there were some who 
blamed the tobacco he burned very 
earnestly for the attacks of vertigo 
and other prominent symptoms that 
indicated the degenerating condition 
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of heart and brain. For many years 
he smoked, it is said, almost inces- 
santly; even in the theatre, between 
acts, he would have a cigar in his 
mouth. He was thus in the toils of 
the weed, and to it as a chief cause, 
we think it can be safely said, was 
due the loss of one whose example as 
an artist and a man in the calling that 
he pursued has been most instructive 
and valuable to | his fellows of the 
stage and to the drama-loving public. 
——— $$ -4—— — — ——— 

PHRENOLOGICAL PROGNOSIS. 

One of our friends writes to us re- 
gardinga difficulty he has encountered 
in his study of practical character 
reading, and wishes to know whether 
the mental qualities predicated of 
individuals who are examined as 
Strangers and the probable future 
predicted for them are verified in 
many cases by subsequent manifesta- 
tion of talent or conduct. Now, it 
seems to us that the obscurity or in- 
definiteness of which our correspond- 
ent complains is largely in his own 
mind. He seems to misunderstand 
the purpose and aim of phrenological 
delineations. For example, it seems 
to him to imply confusion or in- 
definiteness to state, as was done in 
the July number of this jouRNAL, that 
Edwin Booth might have become 
distinguished in other professions, 
such as surgery. To us, however, 
there is not the slightest difficulty in 
a question of this kind, for it has never 
been a principle of phrenology that a 
man might not possess almost equally 
marked abilities for two or even more 
vocations. Indeed, this is an ex- 
ceedingly common experience in 
phrenological practice. As an illus- 
tration of three very distinct forms 
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of artistic talent, we may mention the 
case of Joseph Jefferson, who is con- 
sidered by many to be almost equally 
gifted and skillful as a painter, a writer 
and an actor. Eminent critics have 
also expressed amazement at the extra- 
ordinary literary beauty displayed in 
Salvini's recent book. Carl Schurz 
is an exampleof musical and linguistic 
talent combined with a vigorous in- 
terest in political life. 

The versatility of Michael Angelo 
remarkable, and Goethe was 
In- 


Was 
another many sided genius. 
deed we might multiply instances of 
this kind aZ infinitum. In such cases 
the intelligent phrenologist will be 
likely to discover the different talents 
or tastes, but he is by no means under 
obligation to predict the specific chan- 
nel in which such an individual will 
ultimately decide to concentrate his 
energies. Circumstances may also 
have much to do in determining the 
final choice of a pursuit in such a case. 
Hence the business of the phrenolo- 
gist is simply to point out the exist- 
ence of the different talents, the relg- 
tive advantages of each, and reasons 
for giving a preference perhaps to a 
particular one. The individual will 
then be enabled to choose more intel- 
ligently. 

As to Edwin Booth, it should be 
borne in mind that there is no definite 
faculty or combination of faculties 
which may be found in all actors, or 
which may be considered necessary to 
success in the dramatic art, unless we 
include in these terms a certain flex- 
ibility of fibre, responsiveness of tem- 
perament, artistic instinct, etc., to- 
gether with that ‘‘general superiority” 
of organization which was ascribed to 
Mr. Booth. In other words, it is easy 
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enough to say of an inferior man that 
he could not become a great actor, 
and it is almost equally easy to assert 
the opposite of men like Wendell 
Phillips, Conkling, Beecher, or Mc- 
Glynn. But to determine long years 
in advance what the choice of a highly 
gifted manis going to be, is not strict- 
ly a part of a phrenological opinion. 
However, in the majority of instances 
no doubt we could guess it. But 
from the fact that many persons are 
prevented by poverty, illness, or lack 
of opportunity, from carrying out 
their plans or pursuing their favorite 
lines of work, the phrenologist should 
confine himself to a statement as to 
what one will be able to do under cer- 
tain conditions, leaving the question 
as to what he will do, and other forms 
of prognostication to the chiromanists 
and astrologists. 

The idea in practical phrenology 
is to point out the scope and quality 
of mind in the individual—to give 
him an inveice, as it were, of his 
mental stock, in order that he may 
more accurately judge of its value 
and capabilities. For example, a 
man may overlook some talent which 
might be turned to account; or, what 
is more frequently the case, he may 
fail to notice or understand some se- 
rious deficiency in his character which 
renders all his reasoning on that sub- 
ject inaccurate. He fails to consider 
certain premises. His conclusions 
are wrong; hence his actions lead to 
disaster. Such was the fate of Napo- 
leon. He lacked the sense of jus- 
tice and never understood it in others. 
He disregarded the moral law, and 
madly plunged on and on in his self- 
ish race until the forces he had so 
long defied closed round him and 
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buried him as іп a flood. If his 
mighty intellect could have received 
the information which scientific and 
philosophical phrenologists of to-day 
are able to impart, he might have 
been spared hiscrushing defeat. He 
could have been made to understand 
that he was opposing a law of the 
mental constitution, the violations of 
which are certain sooner or later to 
fill the cup of life with bitter dregs. 

If the guilty indiv'dual appears to 
escape, it is only because his punish- 
ment is concealed. If he suffers 
nothing else, he will at least be 
cheated of the enjoyment which de- 
votion to the highest ideals would 
otherwise afford, and this isa penalty, 
or, to express it philosophically, a 
consequence which can never be 
evaded by any persistent scorner. of 
the eternal verities. This will over- 
take him with the certainty of death 
itself, and often with more horror. 

Such are some of the truths, the 
warnings and the admonitions phren- 
ology can give, and it is thus as a 
mentor rather than as а prognostica- 
tor that it should be considered and 
applied. 


-9— 
WHY OBSCURE? 

Character in the expression is the 
product of associated faculties operat- 
ed upon by environment. What 
this proposition involves one must 
understand ere he attempt the criti- 
cism of mental conduct. In the ex- 
position of the capabilities of a per- 
son the most competent examiner 
may seem obscure for the very reason 
that the auditor is not acquainted 
with the principles governing the 
operation of the faculties. It cer- 
tainly would not be expected that a 
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man unacquainted with the principles 
of chemistry would understand thor- 
oughly the statement of a chemist who 
was describing the results of certain 
analyses that he had recently made. 
The conduct of the molecules of dif- 
erent substances in certain relations 
is not so simpleathing that everybody 
can grasp it without some careful 
preparation in the way of technical 
study. Whether or not there are 
chemical changes in the brain coin- 
cident with the exercise of the psy- 
chic centers, when a person is giving 
expression to thought, we are not 
quite ready to assert, but aside from 
that we do assert the necessity of one 
who would grasp the processes of 
thought relation intelligently, to have 
clear views of the meaning of the fac- 
ulties, and of the physiological bear- 
ing of brain states upon the action of 
those faculties. 

Very much, if not most of the un- 
favorable criticism and objection of 
educated people to phrenological de- 
lineations, arises from the fact that 
they have not made themselves ac- 
quainted with the primary elements 
of mind constitution, and so can not 
comprehend the applications of phren- 
ological philosophy. Gall, Spurz- 
heim, Combe, it must be emphasized, 
did not cast loose from the teachings 
of metaphysics, but, discerning the 
truth in the old mental philosophy, 
grafted it upon their physiological 
discoveries and demonstrated it after 
the manner of received science. The 
people who have learned the meaning 
of intellect, sentiment, propensity, in- 
stinct, and can differentiate their 
bearing on mental expression are com- 
petent to understand the reasoning 
of a phrenological analysis. 
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SIGNS OF CHARACTER. 

The indicia of mental traits are ac- 
cumulating with great rapidity. Ob- 
servers in every line of life and of 
every shade of culture, are contribut- 
ing to the mass of facts or vagaries 
relative to physiognomy and phrenol- 
ogy. Every part of the physical or- 
ganization is being scrutinized, and 
alliance between this or that pecul- 
iarity of contour or movement and 
some play of sentiment or idea is 
pointed out. In a knuckle bone as 
well asin a cheek bone some wiseacre 
finds tremendous mental issues. In- 
deed, the function of character reader 
can be no longer claimed by a special 
class of savants, men who, like 
Mantegazza and Bridges, devote 


much time and a superior order of 
mind to close study of the physio- 


psychical elements of human nature, 
but the tradesman, the mechanic and 
the street lounger avow authority to 
pronounce upon *'indications." The 
shoemaker can read you a disserta- 
tion on the meaning of a bunion or a 
malformed toe-nail, and insist that 
the wearing of a shoe on the inner 
side intimates something very differ- 
ent from wearing it on the outer side. 
So the headdresser insists that the 
part of the hair has its important sig- 
nificance, and there is not a little to 
be learned from the gloss and curl of 
it. And the tailor will give youmany 
‘ points” that may be depended 
upon as faithfully as those of a book- 
makerona racing day. These‘‘points” 
will include the number and style of 
pockets demanded by his customer, 
and the pattern or quality of the 
goods selected. Then the butcher 
has his opinion of his patrons, de- 
rived from the kind and cut of the 
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meat they order; and even the milk- 
man and the newsboy are ready to 
advise us regarding the sort of man 
that lives over the way from the num- 
ber of quarts that go into the house 
or the particular newspaper, that is 
dropped in the basement area. 

A straw may show which way the 
wind blows, provided it is not in a 
narrow alley or pent-up court that the 
straw floats; and from this we might 
derive a note of warning against 
placing too much reliance upon many 
superficial phases of conduct in man 
or woman for a reading of character. 
Fashion, custom, suggestion, have so 
much to do with everyday life that to 
take seriously this or that action as 
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an expression of a definite trait would 
be a positive error, a misreading that 
might work injustice and harm. 
Better, far better, is it to adhere to 
the solid principles of that old phil- 
osophy that has the human organiza- 
tion for its foundation; that appeals 
directly to the man himself for its 
“signs,” and finds them in the special 
and individual development of brain, 
bone, nerve and muscle. The part of 
the hair, the cut of a coat, the wear- 
ing off of a heel, may furnish material 
for a bit of gossip or a guess, but 
apart from the inferences the gossip 
orthe guesser has obtained in some 
personal contact with the man, there 
is very little to claim our notice. 


—*.-———— ———— 


ARE THE LIQUOR MEN CRAZY? 


It would appear from the statistics 
of recent liquor legislation in some of 
our older States that the idea of ma- 
jority-rule has become obsolete. The 
manufacturers and sellers of liquor 
have so managed affairs at Albany, 
N. Y., and Trenton, N. J., for in- 
stance, that, under color of law, they 
can exercise their will in the face of 
the decent and law-abiding, and force 
them to endure the results of their 
worse than brutal business. Over in 
New Jersey the reckless spirit that 
characterizes the liquor devotee has 
been shown by recent acts of a 
Legislature elected apparently for the 
express purpose of doing the will of 
the sporting and drinking class. 

These acts make the matter of ob- 
taining licenses to sell liquor any- 
where and on all occasions easy, and 
accord remarkable protection to the 
manufacturers of the various kinds 
of drink, and in view apparently of 
some attempt on the part of an out- 
raged public to undo the nefarious 
work. One act passed in 1891 creates 
a County Board of License Commis- 
sioners, appointed by the Governor, 
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to hold office for five years—and hav- 
ing power to grant licenses when they 
have been refused by other licensing 
boards .or commissions—and to re- 
duce the fees if they see fit. With 
such a system in force temperance 
progress is impossible, but every 
privilege is afforded to the instru- 
mentalities of vice and degradation. 
A few rumsellers can defy an entire 
community; ninety-five out of one 
hundred citizens may remonstrate 
against the liquor evil in vain—for 
a few bloated worshippers of the 
whiskey jug can laugh in their teeth. 
But there is a movement across the 
Hudson which seems portentous of a 
rising storm, that will demonstrate 
the right of the majority to rule, and 
the existence of a better moral senti- 
ment among the people at large than 
that exhibited by saloon-keepers. 


THE INSTITUTE 
begins its session for 1898 on the first 
Tuesday of next month. To the students 
already registered, and those intending to 
register, we would say that new features 
in the course may be expected. 


{ fur ff orrespondents 


Questions oF '" GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department, But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration, 

ALwAYS write your full name and address plainly. 
Lf you изе a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive his early attention 


HEART FAILURE.— QUESTION,— What is 
heart failure? Is it an organic disease, or 
does it arise trom nervous derangement? 

M. B. V. 


ANSWER.—There are several forms of 
heart disease, in which there are derange- 
ments of the valves very similar to the de- 
fects often observed in ordinary pumps. 
Or there may be morbid conditions in the 
walls or membranes constituting the cham- 
bers of the heart which result in a failure of 
the organ to perform its proper functions, 
and thusterminate fatally. But the phrase, 
* heart failure,' is more commonly em- 
ployed to designate causes of death which 
originate in-conditions remote from the 
cardiac structure. Among these may be 
named the various forms of inordinate 
emotional excitement, such as profound 
fright, or the high tension of the nerves 
attending a politica! struggle or any other 
phase of the battle for power and position 
in which the vitality is expended more 
rapidly than itis generated. In other words, 
the demands upon the vital energies are too 
great. The individual is “overworked,” 
and the nerve force needed to supply the 
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heart is insufficient, and the function is 
suspended. It is like the result upon an 
engine when the steam pressure is low. 
And as the causes of the exhaustion of the 
vital force are often very complex or un- 
discoverable, it becomes a matter of con- 
venience to throw the blame upon the 
heart. 


ASTROLOGICAL HiTs.—F. R. P.—Most of 
the people who ply the trade of astrologist 
are good judges of human nature, by ex- 
perience and study, so that‘they say those 
things to their patrons that, while analytic- 
ally of a really quite simple nature, so ap- 
ply that they seem quite wonderful. Some 
of these fortune tellers, character venders, 
etc., have studied phrenology enough to 
learn its principles and are greatly helped 
in their predictions. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note how opinion will change of 
the advertising astrologist or fortune teller 
after a person has had two or three differ- 
ent interviews with him. A friend of ours 
who has given much time to investigating 
this class of advisers, said to us not long 
ago of one who appeared '' quite wonder- 
ful" at first: “І don't think so much of 
Mrs. ; she does not turn out to be 
what I expected. A good many things 
that she said now appear to be quite expli- 
cable on simple common sense principles." 
If you will carefully examine the state- 
ments of the man you mention we are as- 
sured that you will find them to be far from 
wonderful, but rather of a general nature, 
and likely to fit many cases. 


THE MUSICAL CENTER.—QUESTION.—Why 
is it that we often find the organ of tune 
well developed and yet unaccompanied’ by 
musical talent? T. H. 


ANSWER.—There are difficulties attending 
the estimation of musical ability which re- 
quire rather more knowledge of cerebral 
anatomy and temperament than is neces- 
sary in the case of the other faculties, so 
that the learner should not be surprised at 
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occasional width of the temples in unmu- 
sical individuals. Im fact, the musical 
center occupies but a small portion: of the 
second frontal convolution, and from its 
position it is not able to expand the fore- 
head very greatly except in cases of extreme 
development. In the supposed cases of 
well-developedTune,to which the questioner 
refers, the appearance is probably due to 
large Constructiveness,Calculation,etc. A 
study of the temperament in such persons 
will also probably show a degree of hard- 
ness and unresponsiveness which would 
not be compatible with musical sentiment. 


BLIND PHRENOLOGISTS.—A gentleman 
writes us from California to know what we 
think ofthe facllities in the Institute and 
the chances in the phrenological lecture 
field for his son, whois bright and well 
educated, but totally blind. 

In reply, we have to say, that if he could 
be well taught by a competent phrenolo- 
gist, it would be a good profession for him: 
and the fact of his blindness would be a 
perpetual advertisement in his behalf, be- 
cause people sometimes say a phrenologist 
judges of a patron or a person by hisdress 
and appearance, and forms a general opin- 
ion of him by the cut of his garments and 
the way he carries himself. Though men 
who are clergymen in this district have dis- 
guised themselves with the loud colors and 
cut of a commercial drummer's clothing, 
though they have often come in with a 
slouching rudeness in language, especially 
in grammar, as if they had had no culture, 
and had their characters described, and 
have been told that if they had had the 
proper education they might have done well 
in the pulpit—would have made fine orators. 
We have sometimes examined a party of 
thirty or forty in a dark parlor, never hav- 
ing seen the persons before, or since, in 
fact, to our knowledge, and they said we 
described each one so that they knew every 
man we had under our hands while the 
examining was going on ; and there was no 
order in their taking the seat ; they did not 
know who was in the chair till he began to 
be described. This shows you that charac- 
ter can bedescribed without seeing the per- 
son; therefore a blind man might do it 
well. 

Moreover, a blind man is more sensitive 
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to touch, because of his training. At the 
same time, he would be handicapped in 
certain directions ; for example, in the mat- 
ter of studying people by sight, and under 
circumstances where a manual examination 
would not be possible. 

In regard to instruction, of course, the 
greater portion of ourlectures can be easily 
understood without the aid of sight, and 
even if a blind man should be unable to 
receive the benefit of such teaching as we 
give by means of drawings, etc., he would 
still, in our opinion, be amply repaid for 
his outlay of time and money. Again, it 
should be remembered that a blind student 
is more attentive than those who see. His 
mind is more likely to be concentrated 
upon his work, so that in the end he might 
even come out ahead. 

Another point, which, perhaps, involves 
the greatest difficulty, is the provision 
for an escort to and from the lectures. A 
blind student ought to have some one to 
accompany him, not only to the class, but 
also to assist him in examining skulls and 
in other ways. And if a second person 
should receive the benefit of our institu- 
tion, we should be accused of partiality if 
we did not charge him the same fee as the 
others, But details of this sort, we think, 
might be arranged without much trouble, 
and, on the whole, we are favorable to the 
idea of phrenology as a profession for the 
blind. 


REVENGE.—Question.—Will you please 
explain the spirit of retaliation or revenge? 
If it proceeds from Destructiveness, why 
are not all persons revengeful who have 
that organ large? Mrs. S. C. 

Answer. —Destructiveness takes its di- 
rection according to the development of 
the moral organs. It simply desires to 
annihilate whatever is in the way of the 
gratification of the other facylties, so that 
if Conscientiousness, Benevolence and the 
other superior sentiments are strong, the 
feeling of revenge will scarcely be possible. 
Discipline of the mind also has much todo 
іп this matter. If the intellect is well cul- 
tivated the individual comes to see that in 
hating his brother he is engaging in a very 
unprofitable, not to say detrimental, exer- 
cise and cheating himself of much higher 
enjoyment. 
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PERSONAL. 


The members of the Class of 18до, who 
alt remember with pleasure the good little 
five years’ old boy, Byron Trawatha, who 
attended that session of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology with his father and 
mother, will share the regret we feel in 
announcing his recent death, at the home 
of his parents, in Pittsburg. He was per- 
mitted, as a favor to his parents, Mr. S. 
and Mrs. Annie V. Trawatha, to attend the 
Institute, as they felt sure he would cause 
no inconvenience to the class, and they 
could not arrange to attend unless he 
could be with them. He became the be- 
loved pet of all, and never once raised his 
voice during the session. Usually his in- 
telligent face was watchful to every fact, 
and finally he occupied a front place in the 
class picture of the year. We all thought 
we never before had seen so good a child, 
so quiet, so manly and mature for his 
years. 

In a letter from his mother, written 
in reply to one from us, she says: “Yes, 
our precious baby never lost his in- 
terest in Phrenology, and always con- 
sidered himself one of the class of ’go. 
Nothing ever came from you that he failed 
to know as much as possible about. He 
showed himself a good judge of human 
nature, taking notice of his schoolmates, 
etc, A short time ago he brought one of 
his classmates to our home for his father 
to examine. The child has a peculiar 
head, and this attracted our boy's atten- 
tion." 

Had this boy been spared he doubtless 
would have made his mark as a character 
reader, for his mental endowments were 
exceptionally fine. 


Pastor KmNEirP, the famous Bavarian 
water-cure doctor, lectured lately in Berlin, 
Germany, to about 2,000 people on water 
treatment. He is seventy-two, but strong 
and energetic, and easily would be taken 
for a much younger man. He believes 
that what can not be cured with water 
is altogether incurable, and bases his 
opinion upon his own personal experience, 
as forty-seven years ago he was told that 
he had an incurable disease, but water 
brought him out all right. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter. 
est ; the writer's personat views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


——- 


THE QUESTION OF FAITH. 
To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal: 


N the May issue of your journal there is 
an article entitled “The Power of 
Faith,” in which an endeavor is made to 
impress upon the mind of the reader the 
importance and value of ''faith" and 
'* prayer,” particularly the latter, by citing 
the case of one '* Farmer Andrews," who 
was so deficient in the faculty of cautious- 
ness that he was constantly in trouble. On 
the occasion in question he was apparently 
saved from a horrible death while walking 
on the railroad by the timely premonition 
of impending danger in the wife's breast, 
and her subsequent prayers to her God to 
spare the life of her husband. In her 
prayers she is quoted as saying, ‘‘ Father, 
spare my husband, my only beloved. My 
Father, he is my all. Children have I none. 
Thou hast taken them; spare me him. 
Lord, I beseech thee, etc." 

Now, to a careful reasoner, a few ques- 
tions are here suggested: Where are this 
woman's children? Why are they dead? 
Can it be possible that this noble-hearted 
woman, this loving wife and mother, did 
not pray God to spare them? Did she 
willingly and readily yield them up with- 
out a struggle to save them? If not, then 
why didn't God answer her supplication by 
sparing them to her? Would it help the 
matter any to say that God does whatever 
He thinks or knows is best for his 
creature ? 

Did the fact that this lady believed her 
children were taken to Paradise materially 
lessen her physical suffering? Is her faith 
in God's infinite goodness warranted by 
her experience at that time? Does her 
faith in the supernatural adequately recom- 
pense her for theloss of her children ? Sup- 
pose for a moment that we had the power 
to take one of her babes from its tiny 
grave, endow it with life and vigor, and 
then hold it up with its arms outstretched 
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toward its mother and say: ‘Madam, 
here is your child, but it is not God's pleas- 
ure that you should have it. Now will you 
take it, or shall we return it to its grave, 
sleeping again the sleep of death?" What 
would be that mother's reply? How long 
would she hesitate? With the fast-rising 
fountain of her maternal affection, would 
she not fling herself forward to embrace her 
offspring, braving the wrath of the Being 
she had been taught to worship? 

Is it not of daily, aye, hourly recurrence, 
that some anxious mother kneels by the 
bedside of her beloved child, earnestly 
petitioning God to spare its life, yet in a 
few hours thereafter she is weeping over 
its lifeless form? What of the millions of 
prayers that were offered to God to spare 
the life of President Garfield? From every 
‘pulpit, from every school, and from every 
Christian family altar in the land prayers 
were sent to heaven to save his life? These 
people were not lacking in faith, but did 
their united efforts avail aught to stem the 


fatal tide ? 
PETER LEIST. 
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WISDOM. 


A very small amount of doing is better 
than a wagon load of resolutions. 


"The best of all acids is assiduity." 
Use this wonderful chemical; it will eat 
its way through every difficulty. 


To obtain perfection it is not necessary 
to do singular things, but to do common 
things singularly well.—4ranceis de Sales, 


Use what talent you possess. The 
woods would be very silent if no birds sang 
there but those which sang best. 


The desire to be like other people has 
been the ruin of many. It is well to imi- 
tate their good qualities, but too often it 
is the case that the bad are imitated. 


It is well enough to build castles in the 
air provided we have given them a relation 
to earth by the provision of a substantial 
foundation, 


He who judges a man by the size of his 
hat alone may expect to make some mis- 
takes, A big hat may not hold a big brain. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
?асіотйу and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
on opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wiah to notice the 
better class of booka issuing from the presa, and we 
invite"publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. r 


FROEBEL'sS Letrers. Edited with explana- 
tory notes and additional matter by AR- 
nold Н. HEINEMANN, I2mo., pp. 182. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The interest in the kindergarten is deep- 
ening in this country, and with the increase 
of the schools established to illustrate the 
principles of kindergarten methods, it is 
but natural that the German benefactor 
who early promulgated them should be 
more and more considered. "This new vol- 
ume contains a selection from letters of 
Froebel unpublished, that gives us glimpses 
into the soul of the child lover, and show 
how earnestly he worked to interest others 
in his ''idea," On this account the book 
has some claim to be regarded as a brief 
history of the system, as well as a sketch 
of the unfortunate philanthropist's career. 


A Woman's Puitosopny or Love. By 
CAROLINE F. Corwin. — 12mo, 289 pages, 
$1.50. Lee & Shepard, Publishers, Boston 


The author of this book is evidently a 
woman of very superior natural intelli- 
gence and instinctive refinement of feeling, 
to which has been superadded a rare cul- 
ture, especially in the direction of philo- 
sophical thought. She has chosen a 
profound subject, and her treatment of it 
is remarkable for both delicacy and 
strength. She has climbed to a height 
where the air, though cool, perhaps, is de- 
lightfully clear and pure, and she is anx- 
ious that others may share this ozone of 
truth. The work abounds in lofty senti- 
ments, reflections of great value, and on 
every page encourages a high standard of 
affection between the sexes and an exalted 
ideal of love and its purpose in the great 
economy of life, 
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THE CHARACTER, OBJECT AND SCOPE OF THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. Read at a meet- 
ing of “The Union Medical Society,” 
Alliance, O., May 4, 1893. By J. P. 
GRUWELL, A. M., M. D. 


A dignified plea for breadth of culture 
in the profession, a necessity that is forc- 
ing itself more and more upon the attention 
of the physician who would realize in his 
work the spirit of the time. 


DesicN, ARGUMENT, FaLLacies. Refuta- 
tion of the argument that nature exhibits 
marks of having been designed by an 
intelligent being. By the Editor of the 
Truth Seeker. 59 pages. 


RELIGION A CumsE, RELIGION A DISEASE, 
RELIGION A Lig. By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 


96 pages. 


The above, published by the Truth Seeker 
Company, show their spirit clearly enough 
in the titles. Without prejudice it should 
be said that while written forcibly and en- 
ergetically they fail in logical definiteness. 
The pressure of the writer's motive appears 
at times to color too deeply the language 
and the argument, so that the attempted 
demonstration is seriously weakened. 


ScIENTIFIC STAR BuiLpinc. The Nebular 
Theory Examined. By ROBERT PATTER- 
SON, 77 pages. 


GEOLOGICAL EvOLUTION. An Examination 
of its Pedigree, Pretensions and Predic- 
tions. By ROBERT PATTERSON. pp. 83. 


THE OrIGIN OF Lire. Was Man Evolved 
from Granite? By sameauthoras above. 


Pp. 36. 
DARWINISM, The Origin of Species. By 
same author. pp. 74. 


The above monographs are parts I., II., 
III., IV., of the Anti-Infidel Library, pub- 
lished by H. L. Hastings, Boston, Mass., 
at 15 cents each, or $1 for the four in cloth. 
The author, whose learning and fairness 
appears at much advantage in the series, 
was not opposed to scientific investigations 
or to scientific literature, but with a Chris- 
tian's sincerity has sought to expose the 
errors, guesses and inventions that pass for 
ѕсіепсе іп the popular literature of the day. 
He was a careful reader of the published 
works of leading savants, and had a breadth 
of view allied to his culture that is rare in 
any class of educated mind. The devout 
and reflective reader will find these books 
to his or her taste. They are instructive 
with regard to vital questions; they are ele- 
vating to the soul in the best sense. 
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“ BEAUTIFUL STARS Mv DaRLING." Waltz 
song and chorus. Words and music by 
Prof. William Windsor. 


We have just received a copy of this new composi- 
tion, and are very glad to recommend it to all lovers 
of old-fashioned melody and that tender sentiment 
which, though it may create a smile, is as universal 
and imperishable as life itself. 

The words of the song are characterized by the 
well-known emotional ardor and eloquence of their 
author, and the music is absolutely rhythmic and 
appropriate to the thought. 


—— — —-4»— ——— 
CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Mr. George Kennan, in the Cem/wry for July, 
answers the recent defense of Russia made by the 
Russian Secretary of Legation in this country, and 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs discusses the attitude of the Rus- 
sian Government toward the Jews. The illustrated 
articles in this number include а description of " The 
most Picturesque Place in the World," by Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Pennell, —the name of the place not 
beiog disclosed; Edmund Goss writes of the famous 
actress, Sarah Siddons, and Salvini continues his 
remarkably interesting autobiography; John La 
Farge writes of the art of the Japanese; " Famous 
Indians” are described, with reproductions of notable 
medallion portraits which will prove of especial. 
interest to our readers. 


Thomas Bailey Aidrich tells of some quaint old 
Portsmouth characters; an article on the World's 
Fair contains a great number of fine engravings, and 
a delightful article by Mrs. Oliphant on The 
Author of ' Gulliver'" contains portraits of Dean 
Swift, '* Stella,” Sir Wiillam Temple and others Dr. 
Alian McLane Hamilton's article on '* Mental Medi- 
cine," in which he discusses ‘‘ The Treatment of Dis- 
ease by Suggestion," shows a leaning towards a sci- 
entific lorm of mind-cure. 


In the July number of Lippincott s, Patience Staple- 
ton contributes a lively and fully illustrated story of 
ranch life in the West, entitled The Troublesome 
Lady." The fifth in the series of Lippincott s Nota- 
ble Stories, also illustrated, is * The Reprieve of 
Capitalist Clyve," by Owen Wister. Other illustrated 
articles are * On the Way," by Julian Hawthorne, 
which deals with Washington as a starting.point 
whence to visit the Exposition, and ** Chicago Archi- 
tecture,” by Barr Ferree. "Fanny Kemble at 
Lenox," by C. B. Todd, gives an entertaining ac- 
count of that famous iady's lifeia Berkshirein former 
TOUS. Morgan S. Edmunds describes “A Wild 

ight on the Amazon," and Giovanni P. Morosini 
teils “What the United States Owes to Italy." Gil- 
bert Parker supplies an account of "' The New 
Poetry ' and Mr. W. E. Henley." Edgar Fawcett dis- 
cusses "Certain Points of Style in Writing.” 
Maurice Francis Egan gives “ Ап Oid-Fashioned 
View of Fiction." Robert Timsol and Frederic M. 
Bird set forth the relative advantages of '* Point vs. 
Truth" and ‘Truth zs. Point." M. Crofton, in 
** Men of the Day," handles Alexander Dumas and 
Secretary Hoke Smith. The poetry of the number is 
by Mary Isabella Forsyth, Clifford Lanier, Flavei 
Scott Mines, and Lloyd Mifflin. 


Harper's Monthly for July opens with an articie 
upon “ Italian Gardens,” with fourteen illustrations 
of rare beauty as regards both the scenes and the 
photo-engraver's art. Other notable contributions 
are: * French Canadians in New England," by He 
Loomis Nelson ; part II. of ** The Handsome Humes, 
a novel, by William Black; “Side Lights on the 
German Soldier," with numerous illustrations, by 
Poultney Bi eiow ; " Three English Race Meetings," 

rofusely illustrated, by Richard Harding Davis; 
*The Function of Siang,” by Professor Brander 
Matthews; besides poems, stories, Charles Dudley 
Warner's Editor's Study, etc. j 

The American Medical Journal, edited by Dr. E. 
Younkin, St. Louis, 

Childhood, The Magazine for Parents, is evidently 
doing good work. 


The Sanitarian, published in Brooklyn, presents 
much valuable matter in the July number, 
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MEMORIES OF CHARLES DARWIN. 


By Louisa A’HONESTY NASH. 


E had the happy fortune to be 
near neighbors of Mr. Charles 
Darwin, of world notoriety, for about 
four years. Our house and grounds 
were at one end of the village, his 
house and grounds at the other. Be- 
tween, the village street seemed to 
crawl its lazy length—never any 
bustle or stir but when the little ones 
turned out of school twice a day, or 
Sundays, when the villagers walked 
to and from their parish church that 
had been standing there, its old yew 
guarding it, about eight hundred 
years. The neat little cottages—no 
two or three alike—stood near to- 
gether, with trim little gardens front- 
ing the street, each with its little 
fence and wicket gate, and bright 
flowers through the Summer-time. 
Some of these cottages were old-time 
homes, built of cob, set in transverse 
posts of timber, that had stood (some 
upright, some diagonally set) holding 
up the old thatched roof. Within 
might be still seen the great square 
chimney, the ‘‘inglenook,” inside 
which the old folks had sat and kept 
warm for generations, while the hams 
and bacon sides hung up high to 
smoke. 

But these had mostly given place to 
the warm red brick and rich red tile, 
lightened at intervals by the coat of 
plaster and the newer slate, that 


brightens and silvers in the shining 
sun. And there were three little vil- 
lage stores, where the enterprising 
tradesman had covered his little gar- 
den plot all over witha ‘‘shop front,” 
extending to the village street. At 
the head of the village it branched 
into two more roads, widening at the 
branching place into an open space. 
On one side of this stood the parish 
church. There were several breaks 
in the cottage rows as you passed up 
the street. The trim little houses 
gave place to low walls, with trees 
peering over from the other side. 
Open iron gateways (that had taken 


the place of the heavy oaken doors) 


revealed a large house within, where 
the squire,or some other ‘‘great folks,” 
dwelt. 

In one of these lived Miss Eliza- 
beth Wedgewood, daughter of the old 
Staffordshire master potter, Josiah 
Wedgewood, and Mrs. Darwin’s eld- 
est sister. A wonderful old lady she 
was of 84, with intellectual faculties 
of a high order, all fresh and keen, 
апа a‘heart all the warmer and 
more benevolent for its long stay 
in a world where there is much 
to love and much to pity. In another 
such house lived Dr. Frank Darwin, 
the hume-son who helped his father 
through his declining years, and in 
the house at the further end, as I have 
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said, had lived for thirty years that 
great father of his. These large 
houses all open out at the back (as 
did our own) on their lawns and gar- 
dens, and meadow land, and farm- 
steads, and conservatorics, and gar- 
deners' cottages. 

So do the well-to-do English people 
live, side by side, and often heart to 
heart, with their poorer brethren, 
going in and out among them, minis- 
tering to their wants and sympathizing 
with their joys. Ah! thehappy, sim- 
ple life of the English country village, 
“far from the madding crowd," is a 
picture that does not find its counter- 
part over here, and that few Ameri- 
cans can understand, and conse- 
quently appreciate. ` 

Such was the little Kentish village, 
eighteen miles from busy London, 
and, at the time the Darwins chose it 
for their home, about twelve miles 
from a railroad. But then the roads 
were such that a lady could walk, or 
drive a two-wheeled donkey cart on 
them the whole year round, except 
the snow were to fall and hide up the 
road a little while. The English 
people never forgot the lessons they 
learned in road-making from the 
sturdy old Romans, and they have 
not yet arranged to work out or to 
play out their road tax! Our road 
opened out a few miles upon one of 
the veritable old Roman roads, the 
highway between London, Maidstone 
and the Kentish coast. Legends of 
these old-school industrial schoolmas- 
ters still survive. There is Сазѕаг'ѕ 
well, where Cæsar is said to have 
stamped his foot and water welled up. 
A few miles further on the soldiers 
saw a raven fly, and Cæsar said: 
“Follow the course of the raven's 
flight, and it will bring us to a stream." 
They reached a little river, and it is 
called to this day the Raven’s bourne. 

Now the village of Down seems sa- 
cred to the memory of Charles Dar- 
win. The place stands high—and it 
is up, not down, to get there. Down 
(from the A. 5. dun, a hill) is as high 
as the topmost pinnacle of St. Paul's 
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Cathedral. The air is pure and brac- 
ing, and Mr. Darwin thought he could 
count on quiet and seclusion for his 
work. Still people found him out. 
He would tell how a German one day 
found admittance, and, taking a seat 
himself, said: ‘‘Sit down and tell me 
about your theories," keeping his seat 
for two whole hours to listen. Not so 
an American visitor, who had driven 
from London ‘‘just to shake you by 
the hand," he said. And having 
shaken him by the hand he departed 
according to his word. 

Up to the last few years Charles 
Darwin would make expeditions into 
the country—sometimesriding an old 
pony, sometimes walking—looking 
for orchids in the Cudham woods. 
This was at the time of his book on 
the ''Fertilization of Orchids.” In 
his greenhouse were the old plants on 
which he had so often bent his eyes 
under his shaggy eyebrows, and when 
he had no further use for them, he 
gave some of these plants to us. 
I feel sorry now we did not keep 
one always with us, a household god, 
as his memento. Those shaggy eye- 
brows of his used to bother his wife 
when he had his photograph taken, 
for she said, ‘‘they prevent his ever 
having any eyes in a photograph." 
Speaking of them himself, I remem- 
ber one day, when lunching at the 
house, he called my attention to the 
picture of his father, a large oil 
painting on the dining-room wall, in 
which I could discover no family like- 
ness. ‘‘ Well," he said, ‘ту father 
used to wonder how I came by my 
heavy brow—not my inheritance, he 
was sure—and he used to say he 
never noticed them until I returned 
from my long voyage on board the 
‘Beagle,’ and he believed they grew 
to that size because of my observing 
all the time," and then he would 
laugh heartily. Mr. Darwin’s laugh 
was the most spontaneous, cheery 
laugh in the world, makinga stranger 
feel at home at once. 

Charles Darwin’s laugh did people 
good to hear, The heartiest I ever 
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heard from him was once when he 
asked me about some bird on which 
the conversation turned, and I an- 
swered as if I was only talking to my 
children, “Oh, it was only a little 
dickey-bird." With shame I thought 
afterwards, what a definition for a 
great naturalist’s ears. But then 
there was such a sweet, child-like 
simplicity about the great man, you 
would forget he was great, because 
be was always interested in the littles 
that make up everyday talk so much. 
I remember once having been to see 
his wife with a young niece, who hap- 
pened to have a bunch of some wild 
berries in her hand. We had left, and 
got as far as the iron gate leading out 
into the road, when Mr. Darwin came 
running after us with all his might. 
** You will think me half cracked, І 
am afraid, but after you had gone I 
thought I should like your niece to 
let me have some of those berries. 
You see the bloom is on them.” The 
child was proud enough to share 
them with such a neighbor. Just 
then he was studying the wherefore 
of the bloom on fruit. 

Before leaving England, and after 
our home at the end of the village 
(Down, in Kent) was broken up, I 
stayed a day or two at the Darwins' 
to say good-bye. And this was the 
order of his day: Up early, a couple of 
hours before the family breakfast, when 
he prepared himself a cup of coffee in 
his room, not liking to stir any of 
the household servants up so early. 


' Then to work at his observations. 


That day he came into the dining- 
room with his hat and a round warm 
cloak on, carrying carefully a precious 
plant. Some change, in which he 
wanted us all to observe with him, 
blended with an apology for inter- 
rupting, for he was always the most 
courteous of men. After the family 
breakfast came his hour of relaxa- 
tion, when he would have a game of 
backgammon in the drawing-room with 
his wife. Andthen he would retire to 
his study and rest on the couch while 
she read some light book or the daily 
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correspondence to him. It was only 
by husbanding his little natural 
strength by these periodical rests 
that he was able to get through the 


gigantic tasks he did. Study and 
observations till lunch, and again 
after it a short respite. Between 4 


and 5 he generally came into the 
drawing-room for the ladies' tea and 
to chat generally with any one calling 
at that time. 

Ican see him now sitting up on an 
unusually high, old-fashioned, cre- 
tonne-covered armchair, with his feet 
on a high footstool, so as to be level 
with the fire in the grate. He was 
then in failing health, and Dr. Andrew 
Clarke was very careful of these little 
things. 

I remember at a dinner party in his 
own house, his saying to me on tak- 
ing his place, ‘‘ Excuse my shuffling 
so under the table. Iamhuntingthe 
warm slippers I slip my feet into." 

By medical order his dinner was not 
begun with the usual soup. So the 
butler brought him round the next 
course out of order, for which he 
made a simple little apology to me, 
sitting next him. Before the dessert 
was handed round, he said, quietly: 

“I am tired now, I must go and 
rest." 

After dinner, when there was no 
special company, he would have 
another game of backgammon with 
Mrs. Darwin, and retire early before 
the rest of the family. Once when 
there had been some music and sing- 
ing—my husband had been playing 
Beethoven—Mr. Darwin said (which 
is likewise noticed in his biography) 
in such a simple, regretful way: 

*[am not able to get the enjoy- 
ment from music that I did when I 
was young. I suppose from turning 
my attention always to other things, 
the musical corner of my brain has got 
atrophied.” 

If the musical corner had got 
atrophied, he had not allowed the 
philanthropic corner to wither. Any 
case of trouble or sickness met the 
ready sympathy—and many an appe- 
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tizing invalid’s dinner was carried out 
from the Darwins’ kitchen to the sick 
cottagersaround them. They had the 
faculty of attaching themselves to 
those about them—the poor blessed 
them, and in their own household 
there were four or five trusted old 
servants whose home had been with 
them ever since they kept house. I 
remember once during an_ illness 
inquiring of the butler how Mr. Dar- 
win was, when he said, ‘‘ Master's ill- 
nesses now-a-days are nothing to what 
they used to be. About thirty years 
ago, many’s atime when I was helping 
nurse him, I've thought he would have 
died in myarms." Mr. Darwinsought 
to make the village thrifty by managing 
their benefit club. It delighted him to 


tell that Down was such a healthy 
place; the people were so much longer 
lived than in other places; that he 
had got the actuary of the Benefit 
Club, of which Down was a branch, 
to arrange a special grade of bonuses 
for the Downites. I notice he says 
somewhere in a letter, **As for my- 
self, I believe that I have acted rightly 
in steadily following and devoting my 
life to science. I feel noremorse from 
having committed any great sin, but 
have often and often regretted that I 
have not done more direct good to my 
fellow-creatures." From the great 
benevolence of his nature I can well 
believe that at times this regret was 
very strong. 

(7o he Continued.) 
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RACE STUDIES. 


IV.—iTALY. 


By F. 


Southern Europe has been called the 
‘*Graveyard of a Better Past," and 
as the statesman Cavour observes, the 
hope of revival depends less on the 
generosity of powerful neighbors 
than on the vitality of the sparks yet 
lingering in the ashes of degeneration. 

Italy, from that point of view, 
might claim a comparatively bright 
prospect of national resurrection. It 
may be true that her medieval stars 
owe their fame partly to the contrast 
of the surrounding darkness, but the 
fact remains that in the course of the 
last five hundred years, the birthland of 
Raphael and Columbus has had the one 
decidedly prominent man in almost 
every branch of human pursuit. 

It would, indeed, be strange if 
time had entirely smothered the seeds 
of bygone ages. Race will tell, and 
under strange disguises the character- 
traits of the successive conquerors of 
the fair peninsula can still be traced 
in their modern descendants. The 
ambition of the world-conquering 
Romans still asserts itself at every 
favorable opportunity. ‘When the 
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legions of the Cæsars were routed by 
the iron-fisted barbarians of the 
North,” says Heine, ‘‘Rome sent 
dogmas across the Alps and con- 
trived to regain the sceptre of the 
world for a dozen centuries,—by a 
change of method, but with undimin- 
ished energy of enterprise." The 
boundlessness of that enterprise is 
strikingly illustrated in the reform- 
plans of the first Napoleon; its reck- 
lessness in the writings of Niccolo 
Machiavelli. In 1810, when the 
marvelous Corsican had almost be- 
come Emperor of Europe, he seems 
to have valued his power only as а 
steppingstone to still more gigantic 
achievements. According to the 
memoirs of Las Casas, his ulterior 
schemes appear to have included the 
plan of starving England into a com- 
promise, completing the union of 
France with the confederation of the 
Rhine, Spain, Portugal and Holland, 
and then using the consolidated 
strength of Western Europe to crush 
the power ofthe Czar, and form a 
defensive and offensive alliance of 
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progressive nations, As а check 
upon the eastward progress of the 
Russian Empire, a Federation of 
Mohammedan Powers was to be 
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strengthened by the restoration of the 
Black Sea Provinces, the Holy See 
was to be transferred to Paris in or- 
der to facilitate the ‘‘control of 
politico-spiritual agencies," and the 
maritime superiority of Great Britain 
to be offset by the construction of 
bomb-proof floating batteries (an an- 
ticipation of our ironclads), besides 
the construction of a fortified military 
overland road to the East Indies, and 
aline of escort ships guarding the 
ocean highway between Western 
Europe and the east coast of North 
America,—in short, a moral and 
physical reconstruction of the civilized 
world. 

That outline of objects is matched 
by the programme of means suggested 
in the works of Machiavelli, whose 
principe is to attain the goal of abso- 
lute power, by ascending to every 
height of ingenuity, and descending 
to the very lowest depths of treachery 
and meanness. ''Firstgain the victory 
at any price, and then chant the pre- 
scribed Te Deums," was Prince 
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Eugene's summary of that system of 
moral philosophy. 

** The reason that modern Italy has 
established no foreign colonies," says 
a correspondent of the Cologne Ga- 
sette, ** may be found in her lack of 
discretion rather than of enterprise; 
her proconsuls are in too great a 
hurry to get rich and do not know 
when to stop." He then quotes some 
queer reports from the attempted set- 
tlement on the east coast of Africa, 
where a plenipotentiary of the Italian 
Government had blackmailed nearly 
all the well-to-do Musselmans by ar- 
resting them on trumped-up charges 
and offering to authorize their release 
in consideration of a ''security " in 
cash, besides setting his traps for 
bribery boodle all around. 

The sagacity of the Bonapartes 
and of several of the princes of the 
House of Savoy precluded such mis- 
takes; but the limits of their ambi- 
tion were defined only by circumstan- 
tial considerations. ‘‘ Let him have 
half the island of Corsica," said the 
humorist Wieland, after the battle of 
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Waterloo. “For what purpose?" 
‘*So that he can amuse himself con- 
quering}the other half.” 

During the chaos following the 
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downfall of the Roman Empire the 
Saracens contrived to possess them- 
selves of Sardinia, Sicily, and sev- 
eral harbors on the south coast of the 
peninsula, and the admixture of 


ROMAN TYPES, 
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Semitic blood can still be traced in 
the commercial talent of the Italian 
coast-dwellers (many of whom can 
also claim descent from the Mercury- 
worshipping Greeks), and in the re- 
markable precocity of their young- 
sters, 

A Neapolitan gamin of six years 
will try to repay the banter of a 
stranger in kind, and in a game of 
repartee can hold his own against a 
whole schoolroom of young North- 
landers. Young Savoyards, with no 
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visible means of support, make their 
way as far as Paris and Vienna, but 
cannot begin to compete with their 
Southern neighbors. 

‘That depot cicerone is sick 
again; I wonder if we could not take 
his place and make a couple of 
scudi," Alfred Meissner heard a 
street Arab whisper to his chum near 
a railway station of the Eternal City, 
Seeing a chance of fun, the traveler 
concluded to encourage that project. 
"Are you anything of a guide?" he 
asked the shrewder looking of the 
two young rascals. 

“ Oh, si, Signore, I made many a 
dollar at helping gentlemen like you. 
Do you want to see the sights of the 
city, and the fine shops ?” 

‘*Never mind the shops; what I 
should like to see is the great monu- 
ments of ancient times. Do you 
know anything about them?" 

t That's me; this way, sir," said 
the little scamp, after whispering a 
word to his partner; “this way, Sig- 
nore, it's only.a few squares to the 
Campo Santo." 

**Santo? what saints are buried 
there?” 

“АП of them, sir; Sts. Peter, Paul 
and Virgilio—and it's the place 
where they killed John the Baptist, 
where he k 

‘t Never mind; do you know where 
they killed Julius Cæsar?" 

‘Cæsar? Let me see—oh, yes, 
its two squares from here; you can 
still see the bullet holes in the wall 
where they fired their pistols at him!" 

* Indeed? could we get a look at 
that?" 

tt I suppose so, but ' after some 
reflection, **strangers can't get in ex- 
cept on Saturdays; but my uncle can, 
and he could get you one of those 
flattened bullets for two scudi, if I'd 
know where to find you this evening; 
when you get home you can sell it 
for ten dollars, easy. He was a great 
man, wasn't he, that Cesar?” 

t Yes, of course; you saw him, 
didn't you?" 

'* Well, no," with a gleam of sus- 
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picion, ** but I heard my grandfather 
talk about him. He used to weara 
red uniform or something like that. 
They had a song about him, too, I 
think." 

“ Did you ever hear about the poet 
Virgil?" 

“Ves, that is, I know the house, 
he used to run that place on the cor- 
ner of Coma and Ripa streets." 

*! Owned a taverna, did he?" 

** A taberna, you mean," corrected 
the young scholar. 

“ Yes, it wasa sort of music hall, 
a concert room with a restaurant," 
etc., etc., till the source of inspira- 
tion was stopped by the payment of 
the stipulated scudi. 

Is it not possible that a similar gift 
of impromptu controversy encouraged 
Prince Pico della Mirandola on that 
memorable New Year's day of r488 
to publish a list of nine hundred 
theses which he offered to defend 
against all the scholars of Christian 
Europe? Signor Crispi a few years 
ago complained that a young Italian 
deputy can be refuted, but never 
silenced. ‘They would rather have 
us lose an hour of precious time in 
the crisis of national danger," he said, 
"than lose an opportunity for dis- 
playing their wit.” 

That passion evolved the improv- 
visatori of the eighteenth century, 
who agreed to discuss any desired 


topic in public, under the onerous 


condition of carrying on the debate in 
rhyme, and no power of medizval 
despots could stop the satire of 
pamphleteers who risked liberty and 
life by affixing their lampoons to the 
walls of the public streets. In de- 
fault of better butts the cities of 
medieval Italy quizzed each other, 
and the revivalist Savanarola added 
fuel to the fire of banter by his fanci- 
ful localization of the seven cardinal 
vices, denouncing Genoa as the head- 
quarters of pride, Florence of avarice, 
Venice of luxury, Bologna of wrath, 
Milan of gluttony, Rome of envy, 
and Naples of laziness. The Floren- 
tinesmay thus have been made the 
scapegoats of a national foible which 
avoids the odium of unpopularity by 
all sorts of shrewd devices, like that 
of Andrew Doria, who received the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth on board 
of a gilded galley and wound up a 
splendid banquet by flinging ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of plate overboard 
—after observing the precaution to 
surround the ship with a circle of 
submerged nets. The ultra Scotch 
thrift of impoverished Italian aristo- 
crats avoids expenses by the use 
of coaches with adjustable family 
coats-of-arms, which can be changed 
at short notice, as the otherwise 
identical chariot passes from hand to 
hand. 


(7% be Continued.) 
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NEGATIVE DAYS. 


By Harriett E. Ijams. 


HERE come negative days in 
our lives—to the most of us— 
when all that we do, all we say seem 
nothing to us. We are in a complete 
state of passivity, victims of circum- 
stance or mood, enthralled by a 
lethargy with a destructiveness to 
our peace of mind, stability of char- 
acter and execution that would be 
effectual were we not to strive to 
disengage it. There then seems to 
be no spontaneity of thought and 
buoyancy of spirit, no relish for life 
and its interests. 
rated from these, set apart for the 
nonce, viewing all through a mist. 
Woman with all her greater endow- 
ment of vitality and endurance has 
also the larger share of this minor 
make-up. Her nature is more sus- 
ceptible to surrounding and mias- 
matic influences. Her moods, which 
some one describes as a string of 
beads, are hung on a frailer cord, 
more readily unstrung. Given, for 
the most part, a smaller life to lead, 
smaller things for her attention, she 
succumbs sooner to small trials. 
Some there are who are so evenly 
poised that outside influences seldom 
reach them save that of real calamity. 
They cannot understand these lesser 
shades in others. Shadows thrown 
from some subtle, invidious presence 
—phantoms of the brain, mayhap. 
Alleviation for this sombre suffering, 
which seems often a mental charac- 
teristic in its manifestation, there 
surely is. The study of effect fol- 
lowed to the cause will magnify this 
theory. There are some whose lives 
are embittered by not merely days 
but periods of long duration of these 
doleful lapses. Their cure requires al- 
most superhuman efforts. Melan- 
cholia is one of the worst diseases 
that can infect man, casting its bane- 
ful emanations upon all in its wake, 
like some pestilential presence spread- 
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One seems sepa- 


ing with epidemic force, or some 
hideous, horrible beast discharging 
venomous stings from its murky at- 
mosphere. 

Some of the causes are hereditary, 
which may be overcome undoubtedly ; 
physical through a disobedience of 
the laws of nature and health; loss of 
sleep and the reaction of befogged 
condition, exposure, intemperance, 
overwork, disappointments, business 
losses and other failures of life, 
poverty, insufficient or innutritious 
food, prolonged mental excitement, 
extreme religious fervor which leads 
to morbidity, a dwelling of thought 
upon one subject, sorrow, tempera- 
ment, uneven condition of life, cli- 
mate, excess or deficiency of faculties, 
or perversity, reaction after great 
joy, and, organization. 

That which in childish years 15 
temper in time becomes moods in adult 
age. Scott says of one of his char- 
acters: ‘‘ It was conscience that pre- 
pared this mental phantasmagoria." 
But ‘‘conscience is emotion not judg- 
ment. Intellect judges." Cautiousness 


.and love of approbation are prime 


causes. Will power may be too pas- 
sive, self-esteem or courage too small, 
or there may be a lack of faith. 
Some who observe hygienic princi- 
ples are subject to this trouble. 
“Unrestrained emotion—all emo- 
tion which is not entirely under contro] 
—is a weed that chokes the mind. We 
need pruning and clearingand lopping, 
lest our intelligence become a wilder- 
ness;" but arbitrary measures would 
produce an arbitrary creature, a de- 
formed product of convention. Too 
much decision robs the beauty and 
need of simplicity. One should yield 
a little to nature—allow her sway. 
Woman has been primitive so long it 
is hard for her to get above conven- 
tion. She has always been, and is 
still, to a certain extent, restricted. 
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In first, clothing, which entails ill- 
health; food with a like result; in 
thought bound by what others say, 
her fathers believed, fearing to ap- 
proach the novel, liberal, mysterious, 
thereby putting limitations on her in- 
crease of recognition; in irregularity, 
productive of irregular temper; in 


Superstition rather than a clear un- - 


derstanding faith ; in sentimentalism— 
fast fading away—which weakens 
intellect and morals. In these she 
has made herself less than she should 
be. When she asserts herself in these 
woman's highest rights, when she 
breaks these shackles, when she 
claims independent thought and liv- 
ing, the results in her improved con- 
dition, physically, mentally and 
morally, will be so evident that no 
check will be given her, and her 
mind will have less of the volatile in 
its nature. She will be allowed her 
own individuality to work out asa 
woman in woman's lines. 

To dethrone this mental monster of 
dismal mien we would throttle it with 
a vehemence that would immediately 
extinguish it if we could. But once 
doing is not enough. We must pro- 
long the labor of patient weeding. 
Taken in its incipient stage this dis- 
ease may be averted. When the cause 
is known one can work for the cure. 
* What women want is vitality, nerve 
and spirit force, good dispositions, 
calm judgments, which all summed 
up mean knowledge." One may 
digest volumes on how to have a 
clear mind without remembering it 
all. In epitome, the secret is: mod- 
eration, good stimuli and food, health, 
repose. Let go of self not only men- 
tally, morally, but physically. Take 
natural, easy positions inssitting, walk- 
ing and standing. Work easily but 
carefully. 

I once knew a woman with a pen- 
chant for funerals and funereal topics 
in conversation. With the most saint- 
like but woe-begone expression she 
would eagerly describe the last funeral 
she had attended. Her attire tallied 
with her mind aspect. Her face was 
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dark and sallow. No wonder! Her 
life had a shadow and she was reflect- 
ing it in her character rather than 
stepping out of it into healthy sun- 
shine. This was a mental malaria, 
and like the physical disease, product- 
ive of lapses in results. One day 
good, the next bad. 

Let human nature work out its own 
individuality; give exercise to each 
faculty ; cultivate and preserve health; 
let none be dominated by the mate- 
rial. In the words of a writer: ‘‘ Let 
mentaland this inner or psychic power 
assert their sway. The entire scen- 
ery of life will be transformed. Un- 
suspected stores of energy will be 
liberated. Mankind will live in ex- 
altation and enthusiasm. There will 
be abounding life, not plodding exist- 
ence. Life will then be what Emer- 
son says it should always be, an ec- 
stacy." Impossible, impracticable, 
you say. Nay, try it and see. If 
men and women would only see both 
sides of life, the spiritual as well as 
the material, there would be more joy 
in living. 

Deviation should not bring despair. 
‘“ Sins repented of form the steps of 
the ladder whose top reaches into the 
highest heavens.” If life seems to 
have been shattered in pieces take 
them up again and put them together. 
By these we are lifted higher. Al- 
though sorrows will come, though our 
wishes may be changed, reversed or 
thwarted, there is nothing that can- 
not be borne. It is interesting to 
contemplate the extent of man’s pos- 
sibility in cheerful yieldance to the 
inevitable; endurance and acceptance 
of things placed in his path; power 
to curb rising objections; the extent 
and power of his will. “А superior- 
ity to circumstances, a divine disre- 
gard of environment, and a oneness 
with the strongest path of the uni- 
verse, the things that are unseen 
means more than appears on the sur- 
face." А knowledge of one’s own ca- 
pacity will enable one to follow this 
statement. "We must learn to feel 
the depth of life in each word and ac- 
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tion, however trifle. Behind each 
substance there is something else. 
Every angry word or look, every dis- 
contented feeling, every unjust opin- 
ion of others, every impure thought, 
retard progress, mean retrogression. 
Every folly makes life seem vanity. 
But with a conscious feeling for and 


weighing of everything that comes in - 


the daily path, we may say all is not 
vanity, this is not “а vale of tears,” 
life ts worth living. 

Life is all too short to waste one 
precious moment in repining. All 
these, though but grains of sand to 
time and that but a particle of eter- 
nity, are constituents of the whole. 
Carpe diem is a thought to carry 
with us in our lives. The bravest 
soldiers are always chosen for the 
worst and most exposed battles. Yet 
discontent and doubt have their eyes 
in the mental economy. They are 
the electric charges that purify the 
atmosphere of life. They make the 
realty and faith more secure. 

A grumbling, discontented spirit, 
resulting from ill-health, dissatisfac- 
tion or a perverted will, may come 
from a Christian, but I doubt it. I 
do not believe in some Christianity. 
The agonies of the flesh and spirit 
suffered by the Divine Teacher re- 
fute the idea. For the correct exer- 
cise of the Christian spirit each fac- 
ulty must be brought into play in a 
normal manner; no excesses, and as 
little as possible of deficiencies. No 
exact rule can be prescribed for the 
cure of these mental diseases other 
than the showing of a few of the 
causes. Each must find out his pecu- 
liar malady and work for its cure with 
assistance and by his own will. 

Some one has said that ‘‘ there are 
moments when a man is almost a god 
—this is when he is sincere But 
there are so many men in the world, 
keen as a hawk in seeing little points, 
and availing themselves of them, but 
blind as a mole in behoiding the 
measure of the circumference." To 
those in sorrow the knowledge that 
the ripened soul has only gone a little 
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farther on the road should be suffi- 
cient solace. Death is only resusci- 
tation. By giving the best that is in 
us and filling out each moment of our 
lives with our utmost skill, our days 
become not passive or negative, but 
active and happy. 

A dewdrop depending from the 
point of a blade of grass, swung and 
glittered and sparkled in the sun like 
a minute creature happy in living, 
lending its infinitesimal beauty to 
jewel the surrounding growth of 
green! Life and nature are full of 
these gems and radiators. What is 
beauty but a reflection of some great- 
er and higher glory? This drop 
caught up the gold of the sun—a lit- 
tle world in itself catching the expres- 
sion of a greater world. Beauty is 
an oasis in a desert, or a mirage, a 
distinction from monotony, grace lent 
to primness, poetry to garnish prose, 
or a drop of dew on a roseleaf. 

So let us flash our little moments 
of living as this dewdrop, shimmer- 
ing and glittering and quivering and 
trembling with its heaven-dropped 
joy. Iluminate the days with a drop 
of brightness, extract and quintes- 
sence of a benign influence distilled 
from on high. 


DAWN. 


Cold and stern the hills, 
Before the morning light ; 
Like hope, to cheer men's ills, 
A rosy glow doth glide 
O'er snowy hill and summit bare, 
And tinge the darkest shade 
With color soft and rare, 
Till every gloom doth fade. 


When thus in glorious light 
The mountain tops are clear, 
Longs, too, my soul for height, 
Where glory maketh glad ; 
And from the night of fear 
Awakes in radiant glow, 
To feel the sunlight near 
'To soothe and soften woe. 
Elion Burns Sherman, 


Abercorn, Quebec. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


F brain and nervous system con- 

stitute the important apparatus 
whichwe call the MentalTemperament. 
It is the centre and the master of all 
the structures which make up the 
bodily organism. Everything else is 
the servant of this. The genial, hard- 
working butcher, who, in plying his 
trade, has cut up droves of oxen, 
sheep and swine, if questioned on the 
subject of the nervous system, would 
remember that in the cranium of his 
victims there is a conglomerate mass 
called ‘‘ brains," and when he splits 
with his clumsy cleaver the spine of 
an animal he has seen a white sub- 
stance in its long cavity, which he 
calls the ** pith of the backbone." 
To him it is meaningless, and while 
he hews his way through the quiver- 
ing flesh, severing myriads of once 
conscious nerve filaments, if he should 
chance to discover a large branch 
nerve he would regard it as merely a 
"string," precisely as he would a 
portion of the cellular tissue which 
lies between the layers of muscle, 
and with as little knowledge of its 


. use. 


It is only the eye of the anatomist 
which detects the more considerable 
nervous fibres and requires careful 
attention and sharp analysis to trace 
them on their way towards their in- 
finite divisibility. These filaments, 
moreover, cannot be recognized in 
their last analysis without the most 
powerful microscope. In fact it re- 
quires something more subtle than 
microscopic power, faith and experi- 
ment even, to appreciate how in- 
finitely extended and minute the 
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nerve fibres really are in the human 
system. н 

It is not a stretch of fancy, it is no 
flight of the imagination, to say that 
if all the parts of the human body, 
except the nerves, could be removed, 
and these should occupy the same 
positions precisely that they now do, 
the man would stand forth in full 
size and ample proportion, though 
probably he would not weigh ten 
pounds. The eye could not penetrate 
between the fibres. 

We know that the finest point can- 
not be brought in contact with the 
surface of the human system without 
producing sensation—without hitting 
a nerve; if, then, there is a fibre of 
nerve at every point of the human 
surface which the sting of a bee can- 
not fail to touch, not to say the clumsy 
point of a cambric needle, it shows 
that the nerves have been divided till 
they so completely fill all the space 
constituting the bodily surface, that 
nothing visible to the naked eye sepa- 
rates the nervous filaments; that the 
nerve fibres fill the space as complete- 
ly as particles of moisture fill a given 
space in steam or vapor. 

In making this statement, it is not 
forgotten that the blood vessels are 
distributed in asimilar manner, though 
less minutely, throughout the system, 
so that the needle's point perforates 
one of them also whenever it is made 
to penetrate the surface. 

As the heart is the great centre of 
this minute network of blood vessels, 
so the brain isthe centre of that almost 
infinite network, the nervous system. 
This vehicle of the soul, the intellect 
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and will, this agent of all sense and 
feeling, is more emphatically а distinct 
man than any other part of the human 
system would be. ‘True, health re- 
quires a harmonious condition of 
frame, muscle, digestion, circulation 
and assimilation; but may we not as- 
sume that bones and muscles, stomach 
and circulatory power, are mere ad- 
juncts, aids and servants of the nerve- 
man? 

We do assume that the brain and 
nervous system constitute theagent or 
instrument through which the soul be- 
comes cognizant of external things, 
and by means of which it exercises its 
power upon matter. If we may use 
the illustration, it is the handle which 
enables the soul to take hold on mat- 
ter; it is the connecting link between 
gross matter, oak, iron and granite, 
and that interior thought which deter- 
mines into what forms and uses iron 
and oak shall be fashioned and made 
subservient to human power and pur- 
pose. 

In Fig. 84 we introduce a rude illus- 
tration, a kind of trellis of the nerv- 
ous system, it being the fourth in the 
series of systems which combined 
make vp manhood. This shows the 
nervous system somewhat as the map 
shows the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers in a rude and general way, 
without showing the ten million small 
streams and contributory rills which 
after a while get large enough to be 
shown on the map, 

The nervous system is quite as per- 
vasive in the constitution as is the 
muscular and bony structure, Fig 62, 
or as the arterial and veinous systems, 
Figs. 70 and 71, or as the lymphatic 
system, Fig. 72, it pervadesthe whole 
human structure; it fills the entire 
body. The nervous filaments con- 
nected with the brain penetrate every- 
where, piercing bone and muscle, ac- 
companying every artery and vein 
with its smallest ramifications. This 
is the man of nerve. 

Imbued with sensitiveness the most 
delicate, capacity to suffer pain, or 
to enjoy pleasure the most exquisite, 
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the nervous system must be regarded 
as the crowning excellence, the sub- 
limation of the physical organism, 
All the other parts of the structure 
are mere ministrants to this. What 


FIG. 84. BRAIN AND NERVES. 

were bone to give form, and erect- 
ness, and substance, and stamina to 
the human body without nerve to in- 
spire and direct and utilize their 


action in producing motion and 
force? The history of paralysis an- 
swers the question. What were 


digestion and assimilation to feed and 
nourish and develop the man if he 
were without nerve power, without 
sensitiveness to pleasure and pain, 
and without the power of motion? 
What were delicious tastes, what 
were beautiful sights, what were har- 
monies of form and proportion, what 
were enrapturing strains of music 
without nerve to carry the report of 
these external facts to the internal 
man? 
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FIG. 85. EARL GREY, 


MENTAL TEMPERAMENT, 


Fic. 85.--Елкі. Grey. This picture represents the 
mental temperament in very high degree. The 
head and face are pyriform, wide at the top, and 
tapering like a pear toward the chin. What delicate 
outline of figure! How refined and classical! 


Observe the hands, long and thin. 


This is taken 


from a fine engraving published in London in 1843, 
The 
elaborate white neckwear then in vogue, with the high 
coat collar to cover the dressing of the neck from the 


with the fashions of dress of fifty years ago. 
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Let it not be said that we would 
endue mere nerve with soul-power; 
that we would. make the immortal 
man to consist of mere matter. If 
anything more than another evinces 
the wisdom and skill of the Creator, 
it is this adaption of the nerve fibre 
to be the medium through which ex- 
ternal things can be brought, so to 
speak, in contact with mind. The 
immaterial spirit, indestructible, im- 
mortal and invisible, is brought into 
connection and co-operation with 
outward life by the instrumentality of 
the varied and peculiar apparatus 
under the general name nervous sys- 
fen. 

Certain it is that the eye is not 
sight; it is but the instrument of 
sight. The auditory apparatus is 
merely the agency through which all 
sounds are brought to the soul. The 
olfactory and the gustatory nerves are 
as necessary to tasting and smelling as 
are those of sensation to the function 
of feeling. But they are external. 
Behind the eye, which receives. and 
forms the image, is the nervous 
retina, which is but the optic nerve 
spread out to receive the impression. 
This is carried through the optic 
nerve to the brain, and within that 
brain, using it as its agent or instru- 
ment, resides the conscious spiritual 
being that we call man. 

Any one of the external senses may 
be destroyed, sight for example, 
while all the rest remain perfect, by 
destroying the connection of their 
nerves with the brain; still, within the 
mind, in his interior life, in his con- 
sciousness and memory, man sees the 
glorious rainbow ; he pictures to him- 
self faces of friends, the landscapes 
he has known and the starry heaven 
he has so often admired, but which, 
in the flesh, he shall see no more. 

The old composer who had lost his 
hearing could still write oratorios and 


ear to the shoulder ; the watch ribbon and seal at the 
hip,are characteristic of the time. Observe how 
classic are the features--slim nose delicately formed, 
and the eye keenly cut,and the refined lips, pointed 
chin, and the broadly expanded temporal region, and 
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play them with masterly skill. Though 
his ear refused to transmit the sound, 
his inner life knew the harmonies 
and his memory enabled him to enjoy, 
in silence, the music by which others 
were enraptured. 


FIG, 86. 
MENTAL 


Laura D. Bridgeman, the first deaf, 
dumb and blind person ever educated, 
had so sensitive a touch through the 
education of her nervous system, 
that she was able to select different 
colored worsted, and manufacture 
elegant patterns of crochet work with 
the accuracy and taste in combina- 
tions of color that belong to the work 
of those who can see. 

Behind, or within, all these deli- 
cate contrivances, these sources of 
joy and of sorrow, the soul sits serene, 
commuming directly with its God, and 
indirectly, through its nervous instru- 
mentalities, with all the works of 
God. 

If this nervous system, this most 
delicate of all God's structures, has 
such exalted labors to perform in the 
outworking of the soul, need weargue 


LAURA D. 
TEMPERAMENT. 


BRIDGEMAN, 


breadth and elevation of the top head. Such a mental 
and physical development indicates literary and ar. 
tistic taste, and an irresistible Jeaning toward cul- 
ture and refinement. 
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the necessity of keeping this soul- 
house free from every abuse and con- 
tamination? 

Who, with this view of man's excel- 
lence, with this view of the infinite 
wisdom exhibited in his structure, can 
innocently violate the sanctity of this 
house he dwells in? Consider how 
this sensitive nervous system is tor- 


FIG. 87, 


LUCRETIA MOTT. 


tured by the use of alcoholic liquors, 
how it is abused by the narcotic and 
the stimulating effects of opium and 
tobacco, how tea and coffee and con- 
diments tend to pervert its normal 
action and promote disorder and un- 
happiness! Is it surprising that dys- 
pepsia, gout, rheumatism, neuralgia 
and delirium tremens, heart trouble 
and nervous prostration, should utter 
their protest and thus seek to instruct 
the soul how better to govern the 
temple it inhabits ? 
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Let those who would play upon this 
delicate human instrument with rude 
appliances do so if they will till wis- 
dom reform them or death kindly rid 
the world of their presence and 
malign influence; but let it be ours to 
treat this temple of God with a refine- 
ment and gentleness, with a wisdom 
and care commensurate with the 
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beauty of its structure and the glory 
of its being. 

This, the nervous system, like the 
blood vessel system, consists of two 
analogous systems: Z77rs/, the nerves 
of motion which go from the brain 
and spinal cord, and carry the man- 
dates of the mind to the extremities, 
and are the basis of muscular action 
or motion, and these are called motor 
nerves. No muscle can act without a 
nerve to giveit impetus. Second, the 
other system consists of nerves of 
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sensation or feeling, carrying in- 
formation, pleasurable or painful, 
from the extremities everywhere to 
the sensorium, to the brain and mind. 
Taking these two systems of nerves, 
it is impossible to conceive of a sub- 
stance more pervading, more omni- 
present. We have said that at every 
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MENTAL 


Fic, 88.—Enpuan A, Por was remarkable for an ex- 
cessive mental temperament. His frame was light, 
slender and refined in its outlines; his features were 
delicate and sharply chiseled; his brain was uncom- 
monly large for the size of his face and body ; his 
skul) and scalp were thin, his hair fine, and his head 
widened in its upper development. How massive in 
the upper part of the forehead, in the region of Rea- 
soning! How broad in the region of the temples, 
where Ideality, Constructiveness and Sublimity are 
located! And the region of Spirituality was also 
enormously developed. He was remarkable for а 
critical and original intellect, а vivid and brilliant 
imagination, and for sensitiveness of temperament 
which was often painful to himself. His entire life 
was an intense excitement, The wierd and solemn 
sadness which runs through every line of “The 
Raven," had in his own life as much of truth as of 
poetry, and we can but regret that so gifted a nature 
could not have had environments which would have 
blessed and given sunshine to his life. He was the 
son of theatrical parents, and, of course, inherited the 
tendencies toward the dramatic with the peculiar sus- 
ceptibility of the mental temperament, He died in 
1540, at the early age of forty. Hisshort but brilliant 
career has made an ineffaceable impression upon the 
world, Edgar A. Poe had dark hair and eyes, which 
carried a vein of sadness and shadow, 
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needle's point all over the body a 
blood vessel could be punctured and 
the vital fluid would respond; and 
now, at every needle's point of space 
on the surface of the body is a nerve 
ог а multitude of nerves. We have, 
therefore, an all present sense of feel- 
ing, since every perforation of the 
needle's point everywhere gives pain. 
If every other tissue of the system 
but this, the nervous, were dismissed 
from the constitution, there would be 
left a complete nervous man. Imagine 
an image of exactly the size and form 
of a man made up of cotton fibre, 
and if it were colored a kind of pearly 
grey the cotton fibre would look like 
the nervous filaments; if everything 
else were dissected away, there would 
be the nerve man of the form and 
size of the original man, an essential 
part of the physical ego; and this is 
the nervous system, 

When people complain of being 
‘t nervous," therefore, this infinitely 
diffused sensitive organism being 
everywhere, can it be wondered at 
that whenever this shall become fever- 
ish or in any way disordered it should 
make the whole man suffer? When 
we think of this delicate composition of 
manhood—muscle, bone, blood-vessel, 
lymphatics, and then add the nerves, 
so related as each to affect the other— 
we may well say, '' Man is fearfully 
and wonderfully made." And yet 
people rudely kick and cuff, they stab 
and pierce, they pound, they bruise, 
they shoot and lacerate this complex 
and sensitive structure, and wonder 
why it does not always recover when 
it has been thus maltreated. Is ita 
wonder that a sensitive student, read- 
ing of the organic systems and the 
diverse ailments to which those struct- 
ures are liable, should feel and 
imagine, as is nearly always the case, 
that he has all the diseases that are 
described? 

And this, remember, collectively, 
is only the machinery of manhood; 
we have a man of mentality besides, 
and these are only his tools, his imple- 
ments of health and power of con- 
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sciousness and achievement. ‘The 
man of mentality, the soul power, 
lives in this house of many members, 
which are united by the great senso- 
rium, the brain, where mind and mat- 
ter coalesce and interplay in the de- 
velopment of mind and power. 

And this, which feels, knows and 
inspires to action, is called the Men- 
tal Temperament; this is the machin- 
ery of that temperament; this be- 
comes the connecting link between 
mind and matter. And on the healthy 
condition and harmonious working 
and interworking of these organisms 
depends the outcome of life and 
health and power. Verily, it is ‘‘a 


harp of a thousand strings," or ten 


thousand millions of strings. For 
who can count the nervous fila- 
ments? And every one is a factor. 
Who can count or estimate the capil- 
laries which carry blood and nutri- 
tion or bring back waste material to 
be disposed of for the maintenance 
of health? Is it not really strange 
that a harp of so many strings should 
really keep in tune, or approximately 
in tune, so long? It must be re- 
membered that the Mental Tempera- 
ment is a part of every human con- 
stitution, though in some of the lower 
forms of idiots the mental system is 
so small, weak and defective that it 
is a large charity to call it Mental 
Temperament. 

That which we denominate the 
Mental Temperament depends upon 
the predominance of the brain and 
nervous system, In a harmonious or 
balanced temperament, each system 
or temperament being represented in 
equal degree, the person is capable 
of manifesting the characteristics of 
each of the temperaments equally; 
but there are few persons so well bal- 
anced that they do not show mani- 
festly a predominance of the Motive, 
of the Vital, or of the Mental Tem- 
perament. 

Where the Mental ‘Temperament 
predominates, Fig. 89, the frame is 
light, the head large as compared with 
the size of the body, and especially 
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as compared with the size of the face. 
When decidedly predominant, we see 
the high, pale forehead, broadest at 
the top, delicacy of features, expres- 
siveness of countenance, fine hair, 


FIG, 


89. 
MENTAL TEMPERAMENT, 


JOHN GARDNER, 


Fic. 89.—Mr. Joun Слкохек has outlines of face 
and head, as well as the qualities of body and mind, 
which belong to the mental temperament. How 
sharp and definite the features! How clevated and 
expanded the top head, giving clearness and force 
to the moral qualities! His head measures over 
twenty-three inches in circumference, and his weight, 
about one hundred and thirty pounds, is forty-five 
pounds too light for such a head. He has a remark- 
ably active intellect, is very sensitive and susceptible 
in his feelings, keen in intellect, and is one of the 
most successful of inventors. Mr. Gardner has the 
blonde type of complexion, which gives sunshine and 
cheer to life, unlike Edgar A. Poe. He is superinten- 
dent of the "Winchester Arms Co," New Haven, 
Conn. 


thin, sensitive and fine grained 
skin, and often a high-keyed, sharp, 
but flexible voice; the figure is deli- 
cate, elegant and graceful, but seldom 
strong or commanding. In dispo- 
sitions and mental manifestations, 
such persons are refined and suscepti- 
ble; they have taste, a sense of the 
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beautiful, vividness of expression, in- 
tensity of feeling, and are generally 
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MENTAL TEMPERAMENT, 


inclined toward study, thought, medi- 
tation, and to general mental mani- 
festations; the thoughts are quick to 
come and rapid in their progress; the 
senses are keen, the imagination lively, 
and the moral dispositions strongly 
marked. 

If a line be drawn around the head 
from the center of the forehead to 
the most prominent part of the back 
head, those having the Mental Tem- 
perament will generally show a head 
larger above that line than below it. 
If the temperament be of the vital 
type, it will often be found larger 
below that line than above it. The 
brow will be prominent, the side head 
broad, and the base of the brain com- 
paratively heavy. With the Mental 
Temperament, the upper side head is 
prominent, ample and broad ; the head 
is likely to be long and broad on the 
top, and well expanded and rounded 
upward. Тһе logical, the sym- 
pathetical, the zsthetical and the as- 
piring elements are stronger than in 
those who have the Motive and Vital 
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temperamentsin predominance. Most 
of the scholars and leaders of thought 
will be found endowed with more of 
the Mental Temperament than of each 
of the other temperaments. In this 
temperament the skull is usually thin 
and the bony material fine, and the 
scalp generally not so thick as in the 
Vital and the Motive temperaments. 

Fig. 91. This indicates fineness of 
organization, delicacy of features and 
of quality, and a fullness of the brain 
development indicating a decided 
predominance of the Mental Tem- 
perament. In any collection of men 
the contrast between him and Figs. 
74, 7; or 8o would be prompt and 
decisive. Little criticism is required 
to detect a decided predominance of 
either temperament. This head is 


broad above the median line; is de- 
cidedly intellectual, and clearness 
and vigor of thought would readily 
be inferred. There is nothing of 
coarseness of fibre or features or of 
the general make-up or of the expres- 
sion that would give one the idea of 


FIG, 9I. —EX-GOV. CHAMBERLAIN. 


the robust vigor of the Vital Tem- 
perament and the hard, bony, endur- 
ing power which belongs to the Mo- 
tive Temperament, 
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By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


DR. JOSEPH HURFORD, 
Asa sketch of this gentleman ap- 
peared in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL of June, 1890, only brief men- 


suasion and of English descent. 
When quite young he commenced the 
practice of dentistry, in which he 
worked for several years with great 
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tion of him will now be made. A 
more extended account will be includ- 
ed in the Volume of Sketches in due 
course. 

Joseph Hurford was born in Cadiz, 
Harrison County, Ohio, Oct. 5th, 
1809. He was of the Friends’ per- 
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success. Being very tall, 6 feet 4 
inches, he found the stooping, and 
confinement of an office, wearisome 
and exhaustive, so that he felt com- 
pelled to abandon the business. Не 
then gave all his time to the study of 
law, reading all day and often late at 
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night. The effect was hard on his 
eyes, but he persevered and finished 
the course, and was fully prepared to 
be admitted to practice at the Bar. 
But the painful result of his unremit- 
ting study was an attack of amauro- 
sis, which compelled him to give up 
the use of the eyes for nearly a year, 
and finally to giveuplaw. About this 
time he met with Combe’s works, 
which he read and studied, and then 
decided to devote himself to phren- 
ology. Many professional people at- 
tended his lectures, and compliment- 
ed him for his methods as a lecturer 
and accuracy as an examiner. While 
engaged in the study of phrenology 
he discovered a composition of which 
he made casts of the brain and other 
parts of the body. This proved so 
valuable that his brother Aquila man- 
ufactured and sold in one Summer 
$6,000 worth of such casts. 

He lectured and traveled many 
years as a phrenologist, and although 
now nearly 84 years of age and in 
feeble health, he retains his interest 
in the science, urging people to study 
its principles and apply them in their 
lives. He still occasionally examines 
a head. A few weeks ago a lady 
said to him that if he would correctly 
delineate a few traits of her charac- 
ter she would become a subscriber to 
the JourNaL. The examination was 
given, and the lady was greatly sur- 
prised at the truthfu ness of the de- 
scription. Her name is now on our 
subscription list. 

Dr. Hurford resides in New Brigh- 
ton, Pa., and enjoys the highest re- 
gard of all those who know him. 

ЮЕ, SAMUEL IRWIN, 

The following sketch was prepared, 
at our request, by one who was in- 
timately acquainted with Dr. Irwin 
for many years: 

“Dr. Irwin was born at Carrickfer- 
gus, Antrim County, Ireland, in the 
month of March, 1802. His mother, 
whom he resembled closely, died of 
consumption when he was five years 
of age. His father died at the age 
of forty-four, leaving him at ten a 
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delicate boy without pecuniary sup- 
port. Hence there were many bar- 
riers to his success in life, but his 
was a spirit that did not let them pre- 
vent his making an effort to rise in a 
moral and intellectual as well as finan- 
cial way. He never undertook any- 
thing without asking God's blessing, 
which made him rich in a high sense. 
In 1840 he was married to Joys 
Grant, and shortly afterward sailed 
to America. Early in his career he 
became interested through the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL in phrenology 
and hygienic medicating or water cure, 
as it was then called, and his inter- 
est in these and kindred subjects in- 
creased more and more. At the first 
opportunity he made himself a sub- 
ject of Prof. О. S. Fowler's research 
on phrenology, had a complete chart 
made, and so vivid was the picture of 
his character to his mind's eye that 
he could but believe, and set aboutat 
once to obey the admonitions given 
him. He was a man of very strong 
will power, and hated every false way, 
so that to change his habits it was 
necessary to convince him thorough- 
ly he was wrong. 

Dr. Irwin was never a professional 
phrenologist, but ever remained a 
student and strong believer in its 
principles, always brought it to bear 
on those with whom he came in con- 
tact, and his judgment, when passed 
from a phrenological standpoint, was 
conceded usually to be correct in the 
main. He was very fond of garden- 
ing, fruit raising and the like, a pur- 
suit he believed to be man's most 
natural sphere. His chief talent, 
however, lay in ''healing the sick." 
Prof. Fowler certainly hit the nail on 
the head when he advised this manto 
bea “water cure" physician, That 
he was eminently successful hundreds 
over this land whom he relieved and 
started on a better way can testify. 
He was also a success financially, and 
a splendid type of the Good Samari- 
tan, counting all those his neighbors 
whom he could benefit. There are 
many others like the writer who will 
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always bless the day they first met Dr. 
Irwin. It was impossible to be with 
him and not be benefited. His lead- 
ing characteristicand the ‘‘ key note” 
to his success, it seems to me, was seZ/- 
control, No man appreciated more 
the meaning of the proverb, ‘‘He 
that rules his own spirit is greater 
than he that takesa city." Dr, Irwin 
was very conversant with Bible liter- 
ature, and could always quote Scrip- 
ture to support any assertion he made, 
‘The writer was intimately associated 
with him for several years, and will 
mention in detail a few of the things 
he taught me not to do, both by pre- 
cept and example: No whiskey, no 
tobacco, no tea or coffee (water was 
his only drink), no flesh foods (not 
vegetarian merely, but hygienic); he 
wanted his patients to understand 
they couldn't get well without com- 
plying with the *' conditions," which 
always meant, quit sinning against 
your body. His kind, gentle, loving 
way of rebuking error commanded 
respect and love in his young friends. 
His life as a whole was a happy one, 
because he embraced every opportu- 
nity to make others happy. 

May the dear old doctor's life of 
well doing be an incentive to better 
efforts on the part of the rising gen- 
eration. He resided at Jonesboro, 
Ga., for about fifty years, and died 
there when about ninety years old, 
June r2, 1892." C. H. 

For many years we have often 
heard of Dr, Irwin, and how much he 
was doing for hygiene and phrenol- 
ogy, and he often sent to us for books 
on these subjects, scattering them 
among friends, patrons, and strangers 
of whom he heard, and whose in- 
fluence he wished to gain in favor of 
the science. 

Long before the commencement of 
these ''sketches" we endeavored to 
obtain particulars regarding his 
lifeto publish in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, deeming him worthy of a 
notice therein, but did not succeed 
in getting it. As for himself we al- 
ways heard that he was so fully oc- 
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cupied in healing the sick that he 
could not command the time and the 
quiet requisite for the production of 
such an article as we wanted, or to 
which he would be willing to attach 
his name. Besides that he was too 
diffident to write about his own do- 
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ings, and, therefore, we heard nothing 
from our appeals for a sketch. 

Learning of his financial success we 
hoped to obtain some aid from him 
in securing the ‘‘ Home" we need 
for our American Institute of Phren- 
ology, but before we wrote to him 
personally on the subject, he had be- 
come too old and feeble to give us 
any attention, and our appeal was 
without any response, 

Not having heard of his decease 
we wrote again, when his niece kindly 
replied that her uncle had departed 
this life. Then we wrote her, ask- 
ing for some items of his life from 
which to give a sketch of him to our 
readers, and also a likeness; and the 
accompanying biography from the 
pen of Conway Hutchinson is the re- 
sult. No picture of Dr. Irwin could 
be found, except a very dim one 
which requiried touching-up before 
the artist could make one that would 
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at all answer our purpose, but we 
were thankful to obtain this much. 

From this picture— poor though it 
be—a phrenologist could but infer 
that its original was not merely an 
ordinary man, but one whose mind 
was ever on the alert to learn some- 
thing new—something by the knowl- 
edge and application of which he 
might make beneficial to those in 
need of such aid. Notice the amount 
of brain in the region devoted to the 
intellect. All those organs are well 
developed and no essential (so to 
speak) one lacking. ‘lhis indicates 
one with good judgment. Added to 
this is the crowning point in the 
moral region, as may be inferred 
from the height of the ‘‘upper story" 
of his head, where are located Human 
Nature, Suavity, Imitation, Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Spirituality, Con- 
scientiousness and Hope, and the 
whole face expresses the activity of 
those characteristics. 

It is, there*ore,no wonder that he 
exerted such an influence as is cred- 
ited to him in the biographical sketch. 
He read character at once, and had 
the ability or judgment of how to 
meet each case and apply the mental 
as well as physical remedies adapted 
toit. Firmness and Conscientious- 
ness being large and contiguous to 
each other, would influence each the 
other to a great degree, and we would 
expect that when he had decided that 
any course was wrong or right he 
could not be swerved from the posi- 
tion he had taken. He would not 
knowingly do wrong, and if convinced 
of an error he would regret it exceed- 
ingly. Before finally deciding a point 
he examined it on all sides, and sel- 
dom had occasion to accuse himself 
of being in error. He possessed a 
sufficient quantity of the propensities 
to estimate his own rights at their full 
value, granting the same privilege to 
others, but would demand from them 
the same strictness which he allowed 
to them, 

Would that we had more persons in 
the world like Dr. Irwin in those 
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qualities which indicate harmonious 
action of the groups of organs. He 
was characterized for an active mind, 
decision, energy, kindness, coupled 
with justice, excellent common sense, 
a well-balanced organization, and, as 
a physician, he diagnosed disease as 
if by inspiration. He seemed to “‘see 
through” an individual, apprehending 
not only the present condition, but 
its cause, and how to eradicate its re- 
sults. Like the “lightning calculator," 
he saw the whole case at once, from 
the beginning. Such persons as "Юг! 
Irwin have been a blessing to the 
whole world, including our science, 
and their influence will never die. He 
was a Christian gentleman, beloved 
by all who knew him, and loved most 
by those who knew him best. He 
had many beneficiaries, was excep- 
tionally cheerful. and bright. ‘The 
frown in his picture was caused by 
near-sightedness. 

He left an aged widow, but no chil- 
dren. 

His knowledge of hygiene, and Ars 
willingness to live by its rules, enabled 
him to overcome his early indisposi- 
tion and delicate health and live to 
the age of ninety years. Would that 
more persons lived conscientiously, 
and thus prolonged useful lives. 


--- o 


Whoever would wish perfect con- 
viction of the advantages of physiog- 
nomy, let him, but for a moment, im- 
aginethat all physiognomical knowledge 
and sensation were lost to the world. 
What confusion, what uncertainty and 
&bsurdity must take place, in millions 
of instances, among the actions of men! 
How perpetual must be the vexation of 
the eternal uncertainty in all which we 
shall have to transact with one another, 
and how infinitely would probability, 
which depends upon a multitude of cir- 
cumstances, more or less distinctly per- 
ceived, be weakened by this privation ! 
From how vast a number of actions by 
which men are honored and benefited, 
must they then desist! 

LAVATER. 


EDGAR WILLIAM NYE, 
[* Bill Nye.” 


By NELSON SIZER. 


As a writer this gentleman needs no 
introduction to American readers, 
although the first two-thirds of his 
name are notso familiar to the average 
eye or ear as the well known monosyl- 
lable “ Bill." 
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Mr. Nye was born near Moosehead 
Lake in Maine, though he moved from 
there while very young, and, as he 
says, “ lived in the West among the 
rattlesnakes and Indians,” until he 
grew up. He practiced law for about 
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a year, but according to his account he 
managed to keep the matter very 
quiet, so that only a few people ever 
knew much about it. 

However, he was afterward a Justice 
of the Peace for six years, and his suc- 
cess on the bench was quite pro- 
nounced. Many interesting anecdotes 
are related of his career as a judge in 
the town of Laramie. 

There can be scarcely a doubt that 
his keenness and penetration of mind, 
his quaint literary style, and marvelous 
familiarity with all phases of character, 
are the outgrowth of lessons learned 
in that primitive Western atmosphere, 
where all the springs and fountains of 
the heart gushed forth without restraint 
—where men and women knew little of 
conventional disguises, and could be 
studied as they really were. 

Mr. Nye's home is on Staten Island, 
where he ownsa large house, abouthalf 
a mile from the landing at St. George. 
He has a beautiful wife, and four chil- 
dren which are divided equally as 
to sex. 

The humorist is about forty-three 
years of age. He is rather loosely 
built, large boned, six feet in height, 
and straight as a plumb line. Those 
who can read between the lines of his 
writings will find a great deal of phil- 
osophy in what he says. Like most 
men of his profession, he is character- 
ized by gravity of countenance rather 
than by an expression of mirth. This 
is due to the influence of Secretiveness, 
which, aside from the intellectual cog- 
nizance of incongruity, is the chief 
factor in the sense of humor. 

Another peculiar feature about his 
work is the manner in which he always 


_ makes himself the target of his ridicule. 


No shaft of sarcasm is ever directed 
where it will cause pain to others. In 
this way he is enabled to give his fancy 
a much wider range thanif he pursued 
any other course. He is also saved 
from the danger of falling below a par- 
ticular standard of literary — polish. 
He never writes under a strain. He 
has made for himself an original path, 
and it has led him to wealth and fame. 
But he deserves his success, for he has 
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earned it. If he has received honor 
and riches, he has given healthful 
pleasure in return. 

The following phrenological descrip- 
tion was dictated to a stenographer, 
Mr. Nye having been introduced in the 
consultation room simply as “ Mr. 
Edgar," and without giving any further 
hint as to his name or occupation: 

You have a fine quality of organi- 
zation which gives you susceptibility, 
and you have a pretty good frame, but 
you are not one of the tough sort. 
You are more active and sprightly than 
hardy. Some men, like some horses, 
havetoughness without measure. Some 
men, like some horses, have speed with 
considerable toughness in that direction, 
but we do not call the speedy ones 
hardy ; they cannot keep on flesh and 
work hard. 

You have what we call the Mental 
Temperament. Your head measures 
22% inches, and if you had as much 
hair ds people generally wear it would 
be called a 23-inch head because it 
would measure that. Such a head re- 
quires 175 pounds to carry it. We just 
had a subject with a 23-inch head who 
weighed 123 pounds. She was то years 
of age, so it took our best efforts to 
teach her how tocarry such a head with 
suchabody. Wetold her to sleep twelve 
hours every night if she could. If you 
sleep eight hours it will answer because 
your head and body are well balanced. 
The larger the head in proportion to the 
body the more sleep a person requires. 
You rest fast, you work fast and think 
fast. You areintense in your life. You 
are not what we call a moody man in 
your thoughts and conceptions. The 
vision you get of the outward life and 
inward life is such as can be obtained 
through a clear plate glass. : 

You have a critical mind, power to 
know the difference between one thing 
and another, one shade of thought and 
another, one term of expression and 
another. You have Constructiveness 
large, and that may be employed in 
diverse ways besides the use of tools 
and the management of machinery. A 
man who is a painter will get in a group 
of horses like those in the picture of 
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“The Horse Fair,” or a group of men 
like those in “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” and he will arrange them in 
such a way that they will be harmonious 
and look easy, A man who has good 
Constructiveness will pose a subject for 
a photograph ; he will arrange groups 
of anything, in a front window for in- 
stance, and make them look harmoni- 
ous and easy. 

Your Ideality is large; that gives 
you a sense of the beautiful, elegant, 
ornamental and decorative. You have 
large Acquisitiveness; that gives you 
an appreciation of the dollar or value 
side of life. It always seems to you 
that anything that is worth having for 
anybody or for any animal should not 
be wasted. Strings are too good to be 
lost; you want some place to put them 
so you can find them when you need 
them. You have a place on your desk 
for pens and other things, a certain 
place where you will know just where 
to reach for them; so Constructiveness 
and Economy work together. If you 
wanted a house you would contrive just 
how you wanted it; you would plan 
the rooms, would know just how many 
you wanted and how large the rooms 
were to be before you decided about 
the general size of the house. 

Your sense of music is pretty good. 
You enjoy the harmony of sweet sounds 
and are pleased with the musical exe- 
cution of those who have good voices 
and know how to use them. You meet 
people sometimes and say, or think it, 
** What would I accept as compensa- 
tion for living on the same ten-acre lot 
with that voice." 

Imitation is large enough in you to 
copy sounds and voices. If you were 
engaged in earnest conversation with a 
person and were telling of a dialogue 
about some matter between two people 
you could imitate their voices so that 
the person would know right away 
whom you were imitating, if he were 
acquainted with them. 

You appreciate the droll and funny 
side of life as well as the dramatical, 
zsthetical, mechanical and economical. 
You appreciate, also, the prudential side 
of life. You аге not cunning but you 
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are judicious. Sometimes you silence 
inquisitiveness by utter frankness. 
Sometimes if persons ask you ques- 
tions about something they have no 
business to know anything about you 
just answer them squarely, and you 
will do it so plainly that they do 


not believe it to be sincere. We 
knew a man once who asked 
a young lady when she was to 


be married, and she replied, * Next 
Wednesday, if that will suit you.” Не 
concluded that she was not to be mar- 
ried before Christmas, but she was 
married the following Wednesday. You 
would be more likely to bluff a man in 
this way: If a man came to you and 
said, ** When is Miss Jones to be mar- 
ried?” you would say, “ Well, I have 
been thinking of that myself for three 
or four months, but I suppose when she 
gets ready she will announce it.” You: 
may have an invitation to her wedding 
in your pocket ; but you have told the 
truth—you had wondered about it. 
What you say sounds so frank that the 
man thinks you do not know. A man 
who has a fair development of Secre- 
tiveness and a pretty good share of 
Mirthfulness rather enjoys toying with 
topics in that way, especially where in- 
quisitive people meddle. You would 
enjoy the thought of a person remem- 
bering it and finding out how he had 
been bluffed. 

Your Firmness is large; it is more a 
steady strength of character than it is 
obstinacy. Yours is notasudden spurt 
of contrary obstinacy; it is more of a 
steady pressure of persistency that does 
not get angry and boil over. Instead 
of saying to а man, “Mind your own 
business, and do not interfere with my 
affairs,” you would quietly shake your 
head, as much as to say, “You are not 
going to find it out; you are not going 
to be my master in ‘this matter; I am 
going to get the best of you by follow- 
ing my own course.” Firmness some- 
times is like a screw which works 
silently and steadily, and sometimes 
it is like the crashing blows of a 
sledge hammer—then it makes more 
noise and gives more ot a shock; but 
the screw goes on and does not let up. 
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That is like your Firmness. It is in- 
tellectual determination; there is а 
moral sense that comes in, a persistency 
that helps it, as well as a feeling that 
gives obstinacy; but it is obstinacy 
tempered by other faculties. It is not 
boisterous, neither is the force of the 
screw, but it is sure. 

Approbativeness is larger in your 
head than Self-esteem, consequently 
you care more for the approval of others 
than some men. You mingle with 
people who deserve your confidence 
and respect on terms of equality. You 
do not stand on a pedestal like a school 
teacher before the pupils—you come 
down on a Jevel. If you were teaching 
school you would not stand on a plat- 
form, you would be on a level with the 
pupils ; and you would lay your hand 
on a little girl’s head and assure her 
that you were her friend, and though she 
was bashful and sensitive you would 
ielp her. In other words, you do not 
keep people away from you; you do not 
have a spirit that repels people; you 
do not feel that you can make more in 
the world by pushing through people, 
keeping them down and back. You 
try to win your way among men who 
are your equals more by real skill than 
by brusqueness, even if you had a right 
to be brusque, if rights go in that direc- 
tion. If you were a judge on a bench 
you would lean forward to listen to 
what might be said to you to make sure 
that you had really gotten the right 
conception of it, and if you heard it 
rightly you would be clear and sharp in 
your response, but you would not be 
rough in your demonstration. You 
would say to a lawyer who was pushing 
a point: * Brother Smith, can't you 
avoid pushing that any further in that 
direction? Is it necessary to insist 
upon that point?" That would be 
your way of telling him that he could 
not go any further in that direction. 
* You have said enough." Some men 
would say it that way, but while you 
cut off his progress and he feels re- 
proved, he does not feel insulted. You 
know what to say to censure and re- 
prove a man and accomplish what you 
wish, but you utter it in such a way 
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that he feels nobody else will see it, 
and if others do not see it he does not 
care much, because he has tried the ex- 
periment and he did not know whether 
he could carry it through or not; but 
anywhere he might chance to meet you 
he would treat you with curved lines 
instead of straight ones. In other 
words, you want to evade an overt 
manifestation of authority; you want 
to accomplish what you wish without 
saying sharp things. You tryto mould 
people first—if the horse will move at 
the sound of the voice you will not hit 
him. You like to have men come to 
the right line of conduct without rais- 
ing your voice or saying anything 
sharply. 

You would make a fine practitioner 
in medicine; you would treat people 
with kindly sympathy that makes them 
feel that they are pretty near to you. 
You know there are some men we 
respect highly in every way, but some- 
how we.never feel that we are within 
touching distance of them; we accept 
their assistance or what they say, but 
they are not brothers exactly. You 
treat people in such a way that they 
feel pleased to have you near them. 
For instance, there are some men who 
practice dentistry, and when they come 
to examine the mouth of the patient 
there is a recoil, a sense of—I wish I 
could avoid this. You have a tempera- 
ment that makes it easy for people to 
submit to necessary inspection and not 
feel uncomfortable or nervous about it. 
There is about as much difference in 
the moral and intellectual prejudice as 
in the physical. 

You inherit pretty liberally from your 
mother, and she may probably have 
strongly resembled her father. The 
nose is masculine, but the other parts 
of the face, except the cheek bones, 
have as much of the feminine. The 
development of the head is more likely 
to come from the mother. 

You are social, loving, affectionate, 
susceptible. You have Combativeness 
and Destructiveness enough to make 
you spirited and energetic. You work 
fast and hard when you have occasion 
for it. You love truth for its own sake; 
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you love honor because it is honorable. 
If we could give you a little more Self- 
esteem we would do it. If we could 
give you a trifle more of Veneration 
we would. Perhaps a little more hope 
would keep you on the sunny side of 
the fence, where the grass gets green 
earliest. 

You should have had a good educa- 
tion. You would have made a fine 
speaker or writer. You could have 
done well in the scientific world, in the 
mechanical or artistical ; and you would 


have done very fairly in the commer- 
cial. You would make a good editor 
with the practice and culture that is 
requisite, People would learn to know 
your writing. If you were on one of 
the large dailies you would write for 
what is called the humorous column, 
and a man who read an article of 
yours day before yesterday might not 
know the name of the one who wrote 
it, but when he took up the paper he 
would hunt for your лот de plume if 
you used one. 


APPROBATIVENESS. 
п. 


Bv Epcar C. BEALL, 


HERE are several pairs of facul- 
ties which are often confounded 
in the popular mind, such as Firmness 
and Continuity, Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, Idealty and Order, 
etc.; but the twin sentiments of Ap- 
probativeness and Self-esteem doubt- 
less take precedence of all other mental 
elements in producing confusion. For 
this reason it would be impossible to 
do justice to the discussion of the 
former without a differential consider- 
ation of the latter. Excepting natives 
of the Southern States in this country, 
the Americans rarely possess much 
Self-esteem, and hence not only form 
incorrect ideas of it themselves, but 
appear to require considerable study in 
order to comprehend the analysis of it 
given in phrenological books. The 
sense of self-hood is in reality antago- 
nistic to the desire for approval. Per- 
haps the best illustration of the dis- 
tinction may be found in a comparison 
of the national character of the English 
with that of the French, or by contrast- 
ing the sombre seriousness of the Span- 
ish with the easy informality of the 
Americans. 

Self-esteem imparts to the manner 
a sort of frigidity; Approbativeness 
is warm and malleable. One may 
be called rock, the other cloud; one 
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is oak, the other vine; one is strength, 
the other weakness; one is positive, 
the other negative; one is peculiar 
to the male principle, the other to 
the female; one finds its inspiration 
from within, the other from with- 
out; oneis a master, the other a 
slave. Self-esteem degenerates into 
pride, tyranny and arrogance; Appro- 
bativeness into vanity and vulgar os- 
tentation. The former is likely to be 
concerned with affairs of magnitude 
and remoteness, while the latter is ab- 
sorbed in the puerile and immediate. 
Self-esteem is independent; Approba- 
tiveness is dependent. Pride holds the 
head erect and straight, while vanity is 
expressed by an oblique nod Dignity 
lowers and lengthens the upper lip; 
love of praise shortens and raises it. 
Many people who are dominated by 
Approbativeness acquire the reputation 
of being conceited. In their eagerness 
to obtain notoriety or distinction, they 
push to the front, and often more rap- 
idly than they would if Self-esteem were 
the ruling instinct. To succeed in 
their ambition, they sacrifice the dignity 
which to the proud man is the condition 
of satisfaction, just as the gambler or 
financial speculator, with small Acquis- 
itiveness, takes risks which would 
frighten a miser or a conservative busi- 
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ness man in whom the hoarding pro- 
pensity is strong. 

But in their feverish efforts, the 
scramblers for place and popularity as- 
sume a boldness which is begotten 
only of the excitement of the moment. 


T 
POSE OF HEAD WITH APPRORATIVENESS 
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They seem to be over-confident of their 
strength, whereas the real excess of 
feeling is not in their consciousness of 
their ability, but simply in their desire 
to appear great. It thus happens that 
two men of opposite characters, one 
proud, the other vain, may, in the same 
community, rise to high official posi- 
tion, or become distinguished in some 
department of learning, and to the un- 
reflecting, average individual who has 
not closely observed their methods, 
from the similarity of their attainments, 
they will seem to have been impelled 
by the same motives. In such a case, 
the phrenologist will discover that the 
one man is a sincere lover of his work, 
while the other has made his profession 
a cat’s paw. 

As an aid in determining the influ- 
ence of Approbativeness, it is well to 
consider besides the temperament, the 
nationality and the vocation, where 
these can be ascertained. Of the na- 
tions that exhibit this quality as a 
dominant trait, the French are undoubt- 
edly first. The Irish come next, and 
the Americans are not far behind. We 
are rapidly developing vanity in this 
country, but as a people we still lack 
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the politeness and polish so character- 
istic of the French. As to tempera- 
ment, that constitution which is most 
susceptibleto impressions generally, will 
be found most responsive to flattery 
and most easily wounded by ridicule or 
blame. To specify this temperament, 
we should call it a combination of the 
xanthous mental and vital, or the nerv- 
ous-sanguine, as described by Dr. 
Jacques. This is the emotional organiza- 
tion so often seen among the Irish. 
The North American Indians, who are 
very muscular and bony, illustrate the 
opposite constitution. 

Other things being equal, an indi- 
vidual engaged in a business which 
brings the product of his labor under a 
constant fire of criticism, will be found 
more sensitive to public opinion than 
the man whose work is a part of some 
vast system in which his name and per- 
sonality are concealed. Of the former, 
musicians, actors, authors, painters and 
phrenologists are good examples, while 
reporters for large newspapers, or me- 
chanics that work in factories, repre- 
sent the second class. 

One of the amusing things about 
vanity is the display of it in efforts to 
concealit. Many a man believes that 
he has conquered the desire for praise, 
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and carefully avoids all exhibitions of 
the weakness, as he considers it, when 
atthe same time his only motive for 
repressing the sentiment is the fear of 
having it detected and ridiculed. Thus 
vanity becomes jealous of itself, and, 
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paradoxical as it may seem, in order to 
quicken its own pulse with delight, it 
thrusts a dagger into its own heart. 
And when the individual imagines the 
feeling is dead, and chuckles over his 
victory, he is amazed to recognize in his 


WITH APPROBATIVENESS 

LARGE, 
self congratulation and anticipation of 
approval from his friends, the old famil- 
iar thrill of Approbativeness itself. 

The vitality of this ubiquitous and 
irrepressible element is truly remarka- 
ble. However, we nsed not seek to 
kill it; we should simply train it and 
direct it to work with the moral senti- 
ments, where it may become а stimulant 
to the attainment of thehighest culture. 
We all appreciate praise for the qual- 
ities we ourselves admire, so that if our 
own standard is lofty we shall not be 
spoiled by flattery addressed to our 
lower instincts; and as human nature 
is now constituted, very few are in dan- 
ger of receiving enough praise for well 
doing to excite their Approbativeness 
to an injurious pitch. Оп the contrary, 
if one attempts to pursue a very high 
aim in life, he may have to travel much 
of the way without company ; and if he 
seeks to effect any great reform, so far 
from expecting adulation for his efforts, 
he may be glad if he escapes calumny 
and abuse. 

Whatever the circumstances may be, 
it is always of great advantage to be 
familiar with the sentiment under dis- 
cussion. If selfish and designing peo- 
ple seek to impose upon us by the arts 
of flattery, we may thus be enabled to 
defeat their purposes. And if we are 
disposed to bestow complimentszupon 
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others, either as an expression of our 
sincere admiration, or for the sake of po- 
liteness alone, it may be well carefully to 
consider the effect of our words. Many 
persons make mistakes in this matter 
from a lack of Causality and sense of 
human nature. For example, it is com- 
mon for such persons to resort to the 
most absurd apologies and excuses in 
order to justify themselves, when a mo- 
ment's reflection would show them that 
they were only whetting the edge of 
the ene~y’s knife. Many people who 
wish. to appear to sympathize with the 
hcobies of their friends, forget to post 
themselves in advance, and in their first 
remarks upon the subject they betray a 
degree of ignorance which excites pity, 
if пої contempt. As an illustration of 
this, there is a story of a young lady in 
a southern town who was asked if she 
was familiar with Shakespeare. She 
replied with much animation: ** Oh, 
yes; I read that when it first came 
out.” 

Those who bestow fulsome praise 
upon a man who has large Causality 
should be prepared to have their mo- 
tives questioned if notcorrectly divined. 
The only way to please such an indi- 
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vidual is to show him that his merits 
are really understood and appreciated. 
If he sees that his ideas are copied by 
others he will certainly be delighted, 
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for it has been truthfully said that the 
most sincere form of flattery is imitation. 

In the training of children it is cus- 
tomary to appeal to the love of praise 
rather more frequently than is best 
for the development of moral character. 
The ultimate effect of constant flat- 
tery in childhood is to benumb the 
sense of duty, and render theindividual 
dissatisfied with the rewards which 
naturally flow from virtuous actions. 
To such a one, the ordinary course of 
events becomes stale, wearisome and 
distasteful. There is a craving for ex- 
citement and notoriety. To gratify 
this restless longing many adopt the 
stage as a profession. Some rush into 
financial speculation. Others feel that 
they would be happy to see their names 
їп print. But such aspirants for 
fame are invariably disappointed. Un- 
less they have some benevolent motive 
they will never find perfect pleasure 
in applause. 

It may be interesting to conclude 
with a partial list of words and phrases 
which express the functions of Approba- 
tiveness, either in its normal or abnor- 
mal relations, or which indicate ideas 
associated with the sentiment in some 
manner, directly or indirectly: 

Ainbition ; affability; adulation ; re- 
gard for appearances and appreciation ; 
aflectation; aristocracy ; desire for ap- 
proval, approbation and applause; 
boasting ; bragging ; ceremoniousness, 
civility, courtesy, compliments, com- 
plaisance; sensitiveness to criticism, 
censure and calumny; love of distinc- 
tion and display; fear of disgrace or 
condemnation; desire for eminence, 
show, public office, fame, notoriety; 
honor, good name, reputation, popular- 
ity, superiority, excellence; fashion, 
style, ostentation, pomp and parade; 
regard for etiquette; flattery, com- 
mendation, glory, renown; love of 
praise; mortification, embarrassment; 
sensitiveness, thin skin; * Mrs. Grun- 
dy"; “what they say;” fear of ridi- 
cule, shame, scandal, slander ; vanity, 
sycophancy, obsequiousness; jealousy, 
rivalry, emulation, competition; fear 
of blame or reproach; blarney and 
palaver. | 
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The conditions and actions sug- 
gested by these expressions remind us 
that, although Approbativeness occu- 
pies a somewhat remote seat in the 
brain, its influence is widely felt in the 
front ranks of society. And as its 
power is almost equally great for good 
or evil, it certainly deserves our serious 
consideration. 


Hoe ——-.-- 


INFLUENCE. 
By Mrs, AGNES HASKELL. 


Out from life’s mystery-land alone 
A small soul found its way ; 
A seed, from the hills of eternity blown, 
To root and flower in clay ; 
And the winds were gentle, and skies were 
fair, 
And Love grew with it apace ; 
And somebody's child was nurtured with 
care, 
And fashioned in tender grace, 


The years, like happy dreams, hurried by, 
And crowned her with only good ; 

Till she stood—in her womanly purity 
A flower of womanhood ! 

Beyond rubies her price, her gracious sway 
Blessing the favored sod ; 

And at last, outgrowing her bonds of clay, 
She went to meet her God! 


Out from Life’s mystery-land alone 
A small soul found its way ; 

A seed from the hills of eternity blown, 
To root and flower in clay. 

The skies were dreary, and winds were 

wild, 

And wisdoni’s light obscure ; 

Neglect shut out from.somebody's child 
The good and sweet and pure. 


And years with their weeks of hope crept 
past, 
And crowned her with grief and shame; 
she stood like a tree that insects 
blast— 
A woman only in name! 


Till 


A target for scorn, her graceless sway 
Cursing the luckless sod ; 

And at last outgrowing her bonds of clay, 
She went to meet her God! 


SCIENTIFIC 


E have before us the fact that 
these five moral faculties (Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration, Benevo- 
lence, Hope, Faith) are bestowed on 
mankind. We know what they are. We 
are endowed with reason to guide us 
in the exercise of these faculties, and 
this reason forces us to assume that 
the Creator does not work at random. 
Before the fishes were made there was 
water to swim in. Before the animal 
creation, man included, there was air 
to breathe, water to drink, food to 
eat, and land for a dwelling place. 
The fledgling bird does not spread its 
newly-gotten wings to the ambient air 
unwarrantably. It was made to soar 
aloft with impetuosity. Man is a rea- 
soning being. His reason is a gift 
from the beneficent Creator. Paul 
reasoned with Felix of righteousness, 
temperance and judgment to come, 
He enjoins us to ‘‘prove all things,” 
that is, analyze, investigate, reason. 
And nothing short of bigotry can dis- 
suade us from using our reason to its 
fullest scope. It would be idle to as- 
sume that reason is better than other 
attributes possessed by man, but it is 
given to us for our guide, and is in- 
dispensable. In Bunyan's allegory 
‘‘Great-heart” was the guide of a little 
company of pilgrims who were jour- 
neying to the Celestial City. He 
could not make the journey for them, 
but without him they would have been 
lost and hopeless. Не represents the 
Christian's armor of courage, hope 
and trust, in concert with reason. 
Reason must find the way. 

A prominent minister says that rea- 
son never convinced anybody yet. 
That isan indirect method of impugn- 
ing the apostle Paul. It is an insult 
to the All-wise Creator who endowed 
man with reason. It is a specious, 
uncandid method of evading the plain 
truth. It isa way that some of our 
prominent ministers have of walking 
in the tracks of their mentors and 
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predecessors, and allowing others, of 
the past, to do their thinking for them. 
That leaves them with less responsi- 
bility, less to do in the way of thought 
and investigation; and,to maintain an 
equilibrium, they give the greater 
scope to the imagination and feelings, 
and the result is that they have top- 
pled way over into the mire and snares 
of bigotry and superstition. The log- 
ical consequence is that the parishion- 
ers go the same road because they 
are afraid to go any other. They are 
afraid of the truth. Hence, if some 
rash mortal steps out on the world's 
platform and announces a few salient 
truths which do not conform to the 
stereotyped systems of the religious 
community, he is overwhelmed with 
hisses and objurgations, denounced as 
a heretic, or ostracized as an agnostic 
or an infidel. This is in no sense a 
reflection upon the honest Christian, 
or an attempt to vindicate infidelity; 
but it is an attempt to say a Word for 
principle, for truth, for honesty. 
Jesus Christ stands before the 
world as the most beautiful character 
in human history; asa pattern for our 
best efforts of personal progress. And 
I am quite ready and willing to join 
the few or the many in the adoption 
of this pattern as a system to be fol- 
lowed in all sincerity; but I must be 
excused from passive allegiance to 
that arbitrary law of orthodoxy which 
dictates an absolute belief in some- 
thing which we know nothing of, ex- 
cept by means of guesses, and his- 
tory, tradition. The exponent of 
orthodoxy may say this is inconsist- 
ent; and here I suppose we must 
agree to differ. It wav be erroneous, 
but it is not inconsistent. As the 
science of human life is yet in a stage 
of progress, we can not assume every- 
thing for it, but it is thoroughly es- 
tablished that man has upward of 
forty different mental faculties. These 
faculties are our talents; they must 
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be used ог lost. It is not necessary 
to multiply words to illustrate this. 
The command is obvious, to con- 
scientiousness, do right; to benevo- 
lence, love your neighbor as yourself ; 
to veneration, worship God; to 
spirituality, believe in Him; to hope, 
be assured of a happy result of dili- 
genceandobedience. There is noth- 
ing inconsistent in this, or that can 
be disproven. 

The existence of these five moral 
faculties, inherent in the human con- 
stitution, is a proof that immortality 
and the existence of a supreme God 
are not to be really demonstrated, 
not to be really seen from a finite 
standpoint. Yet, on the other hand, 
assuming that these same faculties 
can по? be a random freak of creation 
in the human constitution, their ex- 
istence points with the finger of irre- 
futable philosophy to their immortal 
counterparts in a future state, and to 
the existence of the infinite God. To 
me all this looks reasonable. We can 
not see ahead. We know not what 
a day may bring forth. We are only 


-finite mortals, and this limitation of 


our vision and knowledge is undoubt- 
edly wise and beneficent. If we could 
see and know we would be impatient 
with anticipation or unhappy with 
anxiety and dread. The superlative 
joys of a glorious hopeand the wonder- 
ful peace of a sustaining faith would 
be canceled, and the present possi- 
bilities of the soul’s expansion would 
be unknown. Instead of a direct 
view of the future we have this innate 
hope on which there is imposed no 
limit; this intuitive sense of the 
Infinite, whose wisdom and power and 
love are not circumscribed by the 
standards of men. 

These assumptions, so far as they 
are true, are sacred beyond any so- 
called work of inspiration which has 
only the sanction of time and the 
mysticism of history to render it 
sacred; not sacred because it can be 
substantiated, but because it can not 
be supplanted by any contemporary or 
earlier record. I do not mean to 
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offer anything that is wearisome and 
worthless. The subject of religion 
should be neither, and the foregoing 
remarks clearly bring it within the 
the realm of science. Without trying 
to connect the links of argument too 
closely with a finer thread of logic, it 
may be assuming, first: that every sci- 
entific fact is of divine origin; second: 
that this blending of religion and sci- 
ence into a new philosophy, instead 
of being after the tradition of men, 
or the rudiments of the world, so far 
as it has been revealed to us, is really 
a divine revelation; and, third: that 
those people, whether orthodox or 
heterodox, who close their eyes and 
ears, or turn their backs on this new 
philosophy, are verily repudiating the 
wisdom and majesty and goodness of 
the infinite God. To me the subject 
is not circumscribed within conven- 
tional boundaries. It is probably not 
for us here and now to set a limit to 
the progress that shall be permitted 
to the human race in that future to 
which we have not yet been admitted. 
Our jurisdictionis here. Luke, xvii-21, 
says: ''The kingdom of God is within 
you." The inference to be drawn 
from this is that we are to cultivate 
that kingdom by a continuous effort of 
personal improvement, as the em- 
bodiment of all duties toward man 
and all obedience toward God. 
S. B. 
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‘t I venture to point out * * * the 
best temperament, namely, a com- 
bination of the * * * apprehensive 
and the resolute. Such is the tem- 
perament of great commanders. 
Secretly they rely upon nothing and 
upon nobody. There is such a power- 
ful element of failure in all human 
affairs, that a shrewd man is always 
saying to himself, ‘What shall I do, 
if that which I count upon does not 
come out as I expect?’ This fore- 
sight dwarfs and crushes all but men 
of great resolution.” 

| ARTHUR HELPS, 
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WE EDUCATE OUR GIRLS? 


By КАТЕ WESTON. 


KY ERY girl who can spare the time 

should cultivate the fine arts if 
it recreates her, or perhaps her life 
work is chosen from among them. 
We need the beauty and graces as 
well as the simply necessary. Right 
here I will say a word on dress ; 

Every girl or woman should pay 
particular attention to her dress, 
study her style, and dress as well as 
her pocketbook will allow, as be- 
comingly, as tastefully as she can 
arrange. 

Like the setting to the diamond, 
or the frame to the picture, is the 
dress of a woman, and she is unwise 
who neglects the same. A well- 
dressed woman is a fair picture; if she 
yields nothing more, she has been 
good to look upon, one of the Dahlias 
of life. 

When to the beauty of comeliness 
are added the graces of mind and 
spirit, then the roses bloom, the vio- 
lets nod their heads, the lily smiles a 
recognition, and the heart of nature 
is glad. 

We must teach our girls the value 
of time; every hour should be made 
to pay in something. Society, of 
course, has its claims on the young 
girl, and a good school it proves to 
be, where she learns how false and 
hollow is much she first deemed so 
fair. It becomes her duty to decide 
whether she will act a part, or be 
what she seems. I would have her 
dare tobea nonconformist where hours 
are frittered away to less than no pur- 
pose, She should demand something 
for her time spent socially. We must 
get and give, may be in fun and 
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frolic, in games or dancing, or in ex- 
change of thought. Something must 
come ofit, else we are defrauded, and 
bankrupt with the unfruitful hour. 

Every girl should take plenty of 
out-door exercise, of sleep, and of 
recreation; make acquaintances with- 
out number, yet have a very few 
friends, and learn to depend on none, 
She should cultivate self-reliance and 
be strong to endure, able to think 
things out of tangle, without calling 
a council of friends. I thinkit a good 
plan to advise the young, but beware 
of striving to control their thought, 
as each one is an entity differing from 
every other, comparatively speaking, 
a responsible being, and each must 
decide upon matters from their point 
of view. Realizing how much de- 
pends upon them, they will learn to 
act with care as to results, Having 
learned the importance of a healthy 
mind and body, how to think and 
to execute, what more is expected 
of the girl of to-day? 

Now, let us for a space consider 
the most important part of the edu- 
cation of the girl, for wifehood and 
motherhood, the crowning glory of 
womanhood. Ifa girl is sweet, in- 
teresting and fair to see, at sixteen, 
passing from the bud to the flower, 
from dreamland to knowland, how 
much more complete the picture, in 
the dawning of love's morning, with 
heart and soul aglow with the divine 
fire. 

''wofold are her emotions. To be 
a companion in a home with the 
chosen one, with all its tender mean- 
ings, and the patter of little feet, com- 
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pletes the beatific vision of the 
dreamer. How will she enter the 
Holy of Holies? With downcast mien 
and faltering steps? М№о; а thousand 
times, No! If she cannot enter joy- 
ously, counting nothing lost if a hap- 
py home be hers, she had far bet- 
ter remain as sheis, for only with un- 
covered head and uplifted heart 
should she dare to enter the creative 
sanctuary of life. 

In view of the results of marriage 
too much care and forethought can- 
not be taken that the race shall be 
benefited. 

Here we have the proper pupil for 
the higher education which shall fit 
her for the duties of the new life. 

There should be schools of train- 
ing for those about to enter the mar- 
riage state. Lectures should be given 
by competent teachers on all subjects 
which pertain to housekeeping, proper 
ventilation, cooking and serving. Also 
lessons in sewing and mending, hints 
concerning the receiving and enter- 
taining of friends, and an orderly 
conduct of affairs generally. There 
should also be earnest and careful 
physicians to teach the duties and 
privileges of marriage, showing what 
course to pursue which will make 
for health and harmony in the 
parents, thus making a good con- 
dition for motherhood. 

Some objectors are fond of quoting 
the adage, * A little learningis a dan- 
gerousthing." But, admitting that par- 
tial knowledge may occasionally be 
misapplied, is it not infinitely worse to 
encourage the destructive influence of 
the prevailing ignorance? 

After entering the sacred state, 
life is full of new meanings to the 
earnest young woman; her work 
seems just begun. While the duties 
of the wife are great and imperative, 
and her part to play in life's drama 
full of joys and triumphs, she wears 
the crown indeed when she becomes a 
mother. The sacred robes of mother- 
hood should be kept white with pure 
thoughts, just deeds, earnest aspira- 
tions and holy desires, so much of 
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the weal or woe in her offspring's 
career she is responsible for. 

I would not have the love and 
sympathy of the mother become en- 
tirely centered in her household and 
its treasures, as that feeling would 
soon merge into selfishness. The far- 
reaching, larger sympathies which 
broaden the mind and awaken the 
heart to measures which shall bring 
justice and opportunity to all, is a 
part of the higher education for 
woman, 

No matter how attractive the 
view from where we are, there are 
greater heights and grander sights 
for to-morrow. Who would not be 
glad she was a woman, with her 
quick intuitions, her power to help, 
to love, to cherish, to be true, to be 
a friend, a wife, a mother? We need 
the quickening power of women who 
feel the joy of being a factor in crea- 
tion, who feel the importance of 
living, who are ready and glad to use 
their strength and powers to help 
make a higher and more just civiliza- 
tion. 

Much good work has been done by 
those who tread alone life's pathway, 
but the woman centered in home life 
and its joys, surrounded by love and 
sympathy, has her part to do. She is 
quick to see the needs of humanity. 
By the blessings she enjoys she is 
alive to the unhappy condition of 
others. Out of her joy and sunshine 
shall spring the seeds of kindness, to 
blossom in other homes; out of the 
wealth of her spirit will blossom the 
flowers of justice, the sisterhood of 
the race. 

Knowing the joy of being full to 
overflowing in life's blessings, she 
will enter heart and soul into human- 
itarian plans for the emancipation of 
the race from all that hinders the 
highest expression of spirit. Every 
earnest, thoughtful woman is longing 
for the girls of America to awaken to 
a sense of their high privileges, and 
demand to be educated in that which 
shall make them happy mothers of 
the race. 


WHAT IS DISEASE? 


BY DR. J. H. HÁNAFORD. 


| HAT we ordinarily call disease 
is butan outward manifestation 

of an internal, unseen derangement, 
thesymptoms being intended as warn- 
ings, denoting internal disturbances, 
nature's efforts to remove such dis- 
turbances, really curative. If true, 
we may reasonably infer that the 
curative efforts of nature—aside from 
the obstructions thrown in her way 
by quacks, learned and unlearned, 
would prove effective in the cure of 
all of our sicknesses, just to the ex- 
tent that the system is put in its best 
“ working order" by the strict ob- 
servance of the laws of our being, as 
well illustrated by her success in the 
cure of slight wounds, as cuts, 
scratches, burns, etc. In the case of 
nausea, followed by vomiting, this is 
not the real disease, but the evidence 
of a foul stomach. To prevent the 
pollution of the whole body, nature 
selects the most available channel for 
its ejection, thus preventing a general 
contamination. The same is true of 
the derangements of the bowels, 
nature always acting on the line of 
improvement, cure. The physician, 
therefore, who administers opiates, 
thwarting the merciful, curative ef- 
forts of nature, either does so ignor- 
antly, or for the purpose of subserv- 
ing private interests. It is to be 
hoped that ignorance is the cause of 
such an unnatural course, rather than 
unpardonable selfishness! (The great 
and lamented Dr. W. A. Alcott told 
me that, in a consultation, he asked 
the attending physician why he did 
certain things, who replied, '* How in 
the 4—1 could I run. up a bill, if I 
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had not done so?) Nature resorts to 
general eruptions, as the measles— 
particularly in childhood—abscesses 
and similar means, including even 
cancers, as means of ridding the sys- 
tem of putridand more or less poison- 
ous accumulations, for the purpose of 
avoiding still more serious conditions, 
While such discharges are natural, 
palliative, and, to a certain extent, 
curative, they should always be pro- 
moted, continued till all of the putres- 
cent accumulations have passed off, 
and never checked, as they too often 
are by the application of astringents. 
When they are checked, intentionally 
or otherwise, nature, not ready to be 
foiled in her merciful efforts, produces 
internal fevers or inflammations, for 
the purpose of consuming such accu- 
mulations by actual combustion, to 
that extent raising the heat of the 
body, a prominent feature of all 
fevers. These purifying, curative 
processes are usually preceded by a 
sudden closing of the pores, retain- 
ing an unusual amount of effete mat- 
ters, the perspiratory process being 
among the most important means of 
purification. In fevers, the action of 
the heart, lungs and the circulation 
of the blood are increased, an unusual 
amount of blood being sent to the 
lungs for purification, rapid breathing 
purifying the blood at a rapid rate. 
When nature is the only physician— 
unless the attending physician is will- 
ing to co-operate with her—it is 
probable that the ** run " will be con- 
siderably shortened, in part by allow- 
ing the digestive powers to rest, as 
an unusual thirst is substituted for 
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hunger. If the demands of nature 
are heeded—they were not in the past 
—the patient satisfying such thirst by 
a free use of water, the pores will 
soon be open and free in their action, 
so carrying off the effete matters as 
not to demand a continuation of these 
internal fires. Fasting until the sus- 
pended appetite indicates the pro- 
priety of taking some form of simple 
food, in moderation, satisfying the 
thirst with water of a reasonable 
temperature, an abundance of pure 
air and sunlight, frequent washings 
of the whole body, or the applications 
of wet cloths to the head, etc.——more 
effective than the baths—will reduce 
fevers at least one-half, particularly 
with good nursing. It is safe and 
profitable always to co-operate with 
nature, never prolonging sickness by 
unnatural conflicts with curative pro- 
cesses. 
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HYGIENE IN THE MORE SERIOUS 
MALADIES. 


N a report of treatment made to 

the New York Medical Society, 

Dr. Simon Barsch gave details of 

treating several cases of serious dis- 

ease, among them one of incipient 

phthisis or pulmonary consumption. 
The doctor said of this: 

Mr. S., æt. 26, consulted me on 
July 29, 1892. Looks pale, emaci- 
ated, has been losing flesh and 
coughing seven months, had no ap- 
petite. No hereditary ailment. July 
31 I ordered  Hydriatic Institute 
treatment. He weighed (nude) 10677 
pounds, and received a hot air bath 
until warm, to enhance his reactive 
powers, followed by a rain bath of 
95°, reduced gradually to 80° for 
forty seconds under ten pounds pres- 
sure, gradually increased; then spray 
douche at fifteen pounds pressure, 
gradually increased to thirty pounds 
for four seconds at 70°. This was 
repeated daily. lle gained 1/4 
pounds in ten days. Dr. E. G. Jane- 
way pronounced him phtbisical, and 
advised him to leave the city at once 
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and ordered creosote. As he was 
improving under hydrotherapy and 
disliked to leave, I advised continu- 
ance. 

Sept. 8.—The hot air bath, fol- 
lowed by rain bath, 80° to 703, and 
spray douche, 70% to 40°, have been 
continued until to-day; patient 
weighs 114 pounds, a gain of 7% 
pounds. 

Sept. 19.—Hot air baths (170?) 
three minutes; rain bath, 80°, reduced 
to 64%, one minute, from which he 
reacted well. Cough troublesome; 
spirometer test shows 190 before and 
200 after treatment, which is zo above 
the average for his height. 

Sept. zo.—Dr. J. S. Ely reports 
tubercle bacilli in small numbers. 

Dec. 30.—With occasional interrup- 
tions and losses of weight, patient 
has progressed well, and to-day 
weighs 121% pounds, looks well, 
coughs but little, no temperature, 
and is anxious to go home. 

‘ Although I am not as optimistic 
as you are regarding water treatment, 
I must acknowledge that the im- 
provement in this case is remark- 
able!” writes Dr. Freudenthal, who 
treated his larynx. 

Jan. 21, 1893.—Patient is to-day 
almost free from cough, has good 
appetite and digestion, weighs 12214 
pounds (a gain of sixteen pounds), 
and five pounds in excess of his 
average weight in health. Dr. Van 
Giesen found no tubercle bacilli in 
seven slides. 

There having been no change made 
in the patient's diet, mode of life and 
treatment, this case is a clear illus- 
tration of the utility of judicious 
hydrotherapy in improving nutrition 
in cases that usually thwart us. 
Clinical evidence of its value in 
phthisis is accumulating so rapidly 
that I need only refer to the cases I 
reported to the State Medical Society 
last February, to show that phthisis 
offers next to nervous diseases the 
most fruitful field for hydrotherapy. 

In a case of advanced chronic in- 
terstitial nephritis (Bright's disease) 
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he reported: Mr. A., zt. бо, a fore- 
man at a lead trap factory, applied 
May, 1891. Has suffered from lead 
colic and severe headaches several 
years ago. Pronounced swelling of 
feet and ankles, breathlessness on ex- 
ertion, morning nausea, headache, 
double vision and vertigo; urine with 
a large proportion of albumen, 
abundance of hyaline casts; sp. gr. 
1,020. Diagnosis, chronic interstitial 
nephritis. Ordered то grains of 
calomel, tartrate potass-lemonade, 
one minim of one per cent. solution 
glonoin, every three hours until 
flushed. He also received hot 
blanket-packs of one hour, morning 
and evening. Urine is reduced to 22 
ounces, 

Dr. Edward S. Peck diagnosed 
homonymous diplopia, amblyopia and 
albuminuric retinitis. 

Blanket-packs were given once a 
day, by means of a blanket thoroughly 
wrung out of hot water laid 
upon another blanket; patient was 
snugly tucked into the hot blanket 
and afterward covered by other 
blankets. He remained in this one 
hour or more until he perspired very 
freely. Gradual improvement en- 
sued. 

In September his urine presented 
but a trace of albumen, he was free 
from all unpleasant symptoms, was 
strong and had resumed his duties at 
the factory, where he worked without 
interruption during the entire Winter, 
until August, 1892. He went to 
Hackensack, N. J., and was attacked 
on the 16th of August by apoplexy 
and hemiplegia, from which he died. 

Dr. St. John states that prior to his 
illness the urine presented no casts 
and but little albumen. 


Cases like this should give us con- 
fidence in the value-of hydrotherapy 
in the mild cases of Bright’s disease. 
There are also a priori reasons for 
such treatment, but the results of 
empirical demonstrations doubtless 
afford the most satisfactory kind of 
evidence. Epiror P. J. 
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HEALING BY FAITH. 


W* all remember, says a writer 

in the Am. Medical Journal, 
the old trick of making a man sick by 
persistently telling him how badly he 
looks, and how ill he appears, until 
he actually believes it himself. The 
contrary of this is making a man well 
by inducing him to believe himself 
well, and as some people can be per- 
suaded into the belief that they are 
not well, so some people can be per- 
suaded into the belief that they are 
well, when, probably, there is some 
actual ailment present. Pathologists 
will limit the area of this persuading 
process to the province of functional 
disease; but we are not sure that they 
are justified by scientific facts in mak- 
ing this limitation. 

There is no miracle in healing by 
faith, but it would be miraculous if 
the organism, constituted as it is, 
with the laws of life as they are, if 
healing by faith, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, could not be accom- 
plished. The zis medicatrix nature is 
a very potent factor in the cure of 
disease, and every physician must 
recognize that fact. If he proposes 
to ignore this fact, or work contrary 
to it, he will find obstacles and per- 
plexities upon every turn. The liv- 
ing principle of nature, if allowed fair 
play, will, upon certain occasions, 
perform wonders, but perhaps no mir- 
acles, as the cures are in perfect 
harmony with the laws of pathology 
and physiology. It isa fact in pathol- 
ogy, that if the function of an organ 
can be maintained, or restored, much 
of the destructive metamorphosis due 
to proliferation of connective tissue, 
fatty deposit, or even certain forms 
of atrophic change, in which the 
nuclei of cell-life are demanded 
rather than destroyed, may be ar- 
rested and to a certain extent re- 
stored. 

As a rule, the exercise of faith sus- 
pends the operations of adverse in- 
fluences, and appeals strongly through 
the consciousness to the inner man, 
often overriding phys‘ 
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and stimulates the underlying faculty 
of vital force. ‘There are many in- 
tractable cases in every doctor's prac- 
tice which might be cured by faith. 
It is well these poor persons should 
be benefited by some means, and it 
matters little what; if they can be 
healed by faith we ought to be very 
thankful. In many cases it may be 
as though the blind led the blind—it 
don’t matter as long as they can keep 
out of the ditch. We should remem- 
ber that our brains are not mere or- 
gans of the mind. The brain is the 
chief centre or series of centres of the 
nervous system by which our bodies 
are energized, and by which the com- 
ponent parts are governed and regu- 
lated. 
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MICROBES IN BUTTER. 


The London Lancet, in a recent 
issue, calls theattention of its readers 
to the fact that butter abounds in 
“bacilli,” and that in eating a slice 
of bread and butter, one actually 
swallows more germs than there are 
people in Europe, and that the more 
genuine the butter is, the more germs 
it is likely to contain; that is, pure 
butter is certain to contain a larger 
number of germs than oleomargarine, 
since the latter is made chiefly from 
fat and tallow, which are sterilized 
in the process of separation, while 
pure butter, being made from cream, 
contains vast quantities of microbes, 
which, fal'ing into the milk from the 
body of the cow, afterward develop 
into great quantities in the lacteal 
fluid, and rising to the surface, are 
skimmed off with the cream, and by 
the process of churning, areseparated 
with the fat globules, and so retained 
in the butter. 

The Lancet says: '* By all means, 
boil your butter." This advice is 
good, so far as germs are concerned. 
Butter, as a rule, is unfit to be taken 
without being boiled, but, unfortu- 
nately, the boiling of butter not only 
Kills the geris, but sets free fatty 
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acids of a toxic character, which may 
be exceedingly deleterious to diges- 
tion. It is well known that the cook- 
ing of fats adds greatly to their indi- 
gestibility, and for that reason ‘‘ rich” 


pastry, puddings, etc., if much 
indulged in, are likely to produce 
dyspepsia. 


RICE A STRONG DIET. 


This appears to be the belief of the 
Japanese, and there seems to be good 
evidence for it. A traveler in that 
far-off country says: 

** The Japanese have made a race 
of giant men—a race of wrestlers. 
These wrestlers often weigh 200, 300, 
and 4oo pounds. At the Imperial 
hotel, in Tokio, they brought their 
champion wrestler to my room. He 
was prodigious in size and as fat and 
fair as a baby. He wasa Hercules 
in strength, but looked like an over- 
grown cherub of Correggio. 

** What do you eat?” I asked. 

“ Rice— nothing but rice." 

* Why not eat meat?” 

** Meat is weakening. Beef is 70. 
per cent. water. Rice is 8o per cent. 
food. Iate lean beefsteak once, and 
my strength left me. The other man 
ate rice and threw me down." 

** My courier said: ' This wrestler 
is the Sullivan of Japan. No one сап 
throw him.'" 

That rice, which every chemist 
knows to be mostly composed of 
starch, should possess such elements 
of force appears almostincredible. If 
we had been told that these wrestlers 
lived on wheat, or corn, or barley, 
we should be quite ready to accept it. 
Yet the strong porters of South 
America are said to live much on 
rice. 

But if meat is really so essential 
in the generation of strength as is 
popularly supposed, how shall we 
account for the extraordinary phy- 
sical endurance and longevity of the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
elephant and the horse ? 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Origin of Card Playing.— 
Playing cards were introduced into 
Europe from the East about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, 
borrowed, it is said, from the Arabs 
or Saracens. This was natural enough, 
because the Arabs were the Orientals whom 
the Europeans most often met during the 
Crusades or when trading in the Mediter- 
‘ranean. But the Arabs, it is well known, 
borrowed their arts and sciences from 
Persia. Now the Persians themselves were 
keen borrowers of ideas from China and 
India, countries with which they were in 
communication from very early periods. 
But, like all men of genius for originating 
talent, they borrowed not to imitate, butto 
assimilate and reproduce in their own way. 
According to-*East Indian tradition, cards 
were invented by the Brahmins far back in 
the very glimmering dawn of history. The 
Chinese, on the other hand, claim that there 
is a distinct record of the invention of 
cards in the reign of their king Seun-ho, 
1120 A. D., for the entertainment of the 
royal concubines. Probably, whatever 
may be the case with Chinese cards, the 
Persians caught the idea from India by 
way of Cashmere, at an age prior to the con- 
quest of Persia by the Arabs in the seventh 
century, and that the game was at first 
played with painted Keranni tablets, some- 
thing like the tablets on which records were 
stamped at a later period. When they 
brought paper from China, which they 
called Cambaln, from the name of the city 
described by Marco Polo, bringing alsothe 
art of illumination from the north of India, 
in the time of the Mogul invasion, they 
combined the Chinese material and the 
Indian art to produce the cards which are 
now used in Persia, and which have been 
used there for ages. Card playing in 
Persia is essentially a game for those 
who are possessedof means. A set is never 
cheap, while some sets cost from $50 up- 
ward, They are, however, played some- 
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times in the tea-houses along with back- 
gammon and checkers, the tea-houses of 
Persia being like the Turkish coffee-houses 
and the German beer-gardens. Some of 
the noted artists of Persia have not dis- 
dained to display their talents on the de- 
signs of Persian playing cards, and no two 
artists have ever made them precisely alike; 
nor are the different sets of any one artist 
precisely identical. Each card of a suit 
differs slightly from the others. The artist 
of Persia, until very recently, has depended 
on his own skill for every article used in the 
making of his picture, whether it be a dec- 
orative design for a mirror case or a pack of 
playing cards. His studio or workshop is 
an open booth in the bazaar, where he sits 
on his knees on arug, with a cushion behind 
him, and toils with a real love for his voca- 
tion; or he works In a porch of his home 
where the murmur of running water blends 
with the dreamy rustling of the leaves; or 
perhaps he works under the trees in his 
own garden or in a square of the market- 
place. If successful and overrun with 
commissions, he employs one or two cha- 
girds or apprentices who block in his de- 
signs and otherwise aid him, while they are 
learning to be artists in turn. He makes 
his own pasteboard and brushes, prepares 
his own colorsand varnishes by secret pro- 
cesses of his own, especially the varnish or 
jacquer which holds an important place in 
Persian art, and he is therewithal content, 
for it costs little for the middle and lower 
classes to live in that delightful clime, and 
I have never seen artists anywhere less 
mercenary and more imbued with a love of 
art for itself than the artists of Persia.— 
S. С. W. Benjamin in Once a. Week. 


A Strange Tribe in the Island 
of Bangney.—The governor of British 
North Borneo, visiting the Island of Bang- 
ney, found there a tribe of Duseins differing 
inlanguage,religion and customs from other 


tribes bearing that name. Among one of 
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these people, called Jagir, spirits are be- 
lieved in, and also the power of a priestess 
to keep them in order; ''for she is ac- 
quainted with their ways, and knows the 
future as well as the past.” She nominates 
and trains her successors, but they must 
wear black robes and carry wooden knives. 
The priestess thanks the chief spirit, on 
behalf of the tribe, at the harvest festival 
when the paddy crop has been successful ; 


but the people never appeal to the spirits, 


or practice any religious ceremony in con- 
nection with births,deaths, sickness or mar- 
riages. Marriages are performed without 
public gatherings or feast, in the forest in 
the presence of the two families. The rite 
consists in transferring a drop of blood 
from a small incision made with a wooden 
knife in the calf of the man's leg to a simi- 
lar cutin the woman'sleg. After marriage 
the man takesthe bride to her home, where 
he resides in future as a member of the 
family. These people have long hair, se- 
cured with a wooden pin at the back of the 
head and cut short on the forehead. Their 
only covering consists of a scanty fragment 
of bark. They use for fire-making both 
flints and a pointed friction stick, which 
differs slightly from the one generally used 
in the archipelago. The tribesmen are 
honest, trustworthy and industrious.— 
From the Popular Science Monthly. 


Egyptian Women.—According to 
Richard Harding Davis, the life of an 
Egyptian woman is not an_ enviable 
one. In a recent article on Cairo, in 
Harper's Weekly, he writes: ‘‘ The women 
of Egypt are as much slaves as were ever 
the negroes of ourSouth. They are petted 
and fattened, and given a home, but they 
must look at life through barriers—barriers 
across their boxes at the opera, and barriers 
across the windows of their broughams, 
when they drive abroad, and barriers 
across their very faces. As long as one- 
half of the Egyptian people are enslaved 
and held in bondage, and classed as ani- 
mals, without souls, so long will an army 
of occupation ride over the land, and in- 
sult by its presence the khedival power. 
No country, in these days, can be truly 
great, in which the women have no voice, 
no influence and no respect. There are 
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worse things in Egypt than bad irrigation, 
and the harem is the worst of them. If 
the Egyptians want to be free themselves, 
they should free their daughters and their 
mothers. 

The women in Egypt are of but two 
classes. There is no middle class. The 
poor are huddled up іп a black bag that 
hides their bodies from the crown of the 
head to the feet. What looks like the up- 
per end ofa black silk stocking falls over 
the face from the bridge of the nose and 
fastens behind the ears, and a brass tube, 
about the size of a spool, is tied between 
the eyes. You see, in consequence, aoth- 
ing but their eyes, and as these are, per- 
haps, their best feature, they do not at all 
suffer from their enforced disguise. The 
only women whose bare faces you can see, 
and from whom you may judge of the 
beauty of the rest, are the good women of 
the Coptic village, who form a sort of sis- 
terhood, and the dancing girls, who are not 
so good. Some of these have the straight 
nose, narrow eyes, and the perfect figure of 
Cleopatra, as we picture her; ‘but the faces 
of the majority are formless, with broad, 
flat noses, full lips, and their figures are 
without waists or hips, and their ankles are 
as round as a man's upper arm. When 
they are pretty, they are very pretty, but 
those that are so are so few, and so covered 
with gold, that one expects they are very 
much the exception.” 


Ruins in New Mexico.—Mrs. Eli- 
sha Jones writes the following in the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian about prehistoric ruins in 
New Mexico: ‘‘ Within a radius of five 
miles from a certain point in Socarro 
County have been discovered several hun- 
dred ruins of the habitations of prehistoric 
man. The walls of these ruins are built of 
undressed stone laid in cement, Remains 
of huge cisterns, walls of fortifications, 
queer implements of bone and stone. 
beautifully designed and carved, also 
painted pottery, together with odd and 
artistic pictures, characters and symbols 
cut upon rocks in neighboring cafions, all 
excite in the beholder wonder and admira- 
tion. These ruins аге formed generally on 
high ground, and are composed of ancient 
buildings, containing from a few to several 
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hundred rooms, averaging about eight by 
ten feet and six feet in height. In some 
cases the buildings have been two stories 
high. There has beena side entrance to 
all of these rooms, but those openings have 
been walled up. Оп the surface the walls 
of some of these ruins are well defined and 
can be easily traced, while others show only 
irregular piles of stone. They buried their 
dead in the ground floor of their rooms, 
with the heads toward the East, and, as a 
rule, their pottery, trinkets and personal 
ornaments with them. One paramount 
wonder of these ruins is their great age. 
Huge pine trees, three or four feet in diame- 
ter, and 100 feet in height, flourish upon the 
walls and in the rooms of these habitations 
of forgotten man. On digging down be- 
neath these giant trees we pass through 
from six to ten feet of vegetable mold, 
which is estimated by geologists to in- 
crease on an average of about one foot 
in eighty years. We then encounter from 
one to three feet of clean mashed sand and 
gravel, then a solid earthen floor covered 
with ashes, charcoal, bones and fragments 
of broken pottery. Yet still below this are 
skeletons of human beings, surrounded by 
their war weapons and ornaments of stone, 
copper and bone. Little can be known of 
this race of people. They were sun 
worshippers and well advanced in the arts 
of carving, painting and building, and in 
agriculture. They flourished many cen- 
turies in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Central and South America, and were 
exterminated by famine, flood, disease or 
volcanic action at least a thousand years 
ago. In the eastern part of Socorro county 
are the ruins of a city known as Luivira, 
covering anarea two milessquare. Its walls 
in some places are eight feet thick, forty 
feet high and several hundred feet long. 
A great.aqueduct conveyed water to the 
city, but to-day there is no running water 
within forty miles of this ancient wonder. 
The city was in ruins at the time of the 
conquest. When and by whom it was 
built was a mystery to the Mexican peo- 
ple more than three hundred years ago. 


The Hottentots and Bushmen. 


—]n the Edinburgh Review for April is the 
following reference to the Hottentots and 
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Bushmen, of whom the population of South 
Africa in 1652, when the Dutch arrived, 
was mainly composed: ‘* The Hottentot be- 
longs to quite a different race from the 
Bechuanas, Kaffirs, Zulus and Basutos. 
The latter are branches of the great Bantu 
family of mankind, covering all Southern 
Africa below the equator. The Hottentots, 
with their yellow or coffee-colored com- 
plexions, small figures, oblique eyes and 
strange agglutinative dialects, full of vary- 
ing clicks, reminded the early Dutch set- 
tlers, as they have reminded later travelers, 
of the Chinese. The growth of the hair in 
small, isolated tufts is, however, unlike 
that of any Asiatic race. The Hottentot 
and Bushman are probably remote branches 
of one original stock, and have much in 
language and in physical peculiarities in 
common. Neither of them has any racial 
resemblance to the negro, except the intol- 
erable odor of the first, from which it is 
said the Bushman is free. There is little 
doubt that both races came originally from 
the Northeast, and the Bushmen have tra- 
ditions of a yet earlier unknown race 
which preceded them. The religious ideas 
of the Hottentots, though vague and few, 
are like those of the Bantu. Their deity, 
Zfeitss Gibib, lived in ‘a great hole in the 
North; they prayed also to their dead 
fathers, and sang rude hymns to the light- 
ning; and their superstitions as to the 
mantis or walking leaf are well known. A 
peculiar physical conformation among Hot- 
tentot women, called the /ab/fer Egyptien, is 
said to connect them racially with the an- 
cient Egyptians. They are also fond of 
adorning their bodies with red lead and the 
hair with black lead; and this kind of 
painting was common among the earliest 
races on both sides of the Mediterranean. 
The Hottentot physique is not unlike the 
earliest pure Egyptian type, but the lan- 
guage is not recognizably connected with 
that of the Delta. The Hottentots were a 
brave, cheerful, lazy and dirty гасе, 
often most faithful to their white mas- 
ters, but who have suffered for centuries 
ill-usage and degradation, from 
brandy and injustice. The Korannas in 
the East have been almost entirely exter- 
minated and the Namaquas driven into 
the Western deserts. They have behind 
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them a considerable Grigna population, 
born of Dutch fathers aud Hottentot moth- 
ers. The little Bushmen have always 
created much interest among anthropolo- 
gists as representing man in his earliest 
condition as а mere hunter. Whether they 
were from the first ages diminutive or have 
decreased in stature through the hardness 
of their desert privationsis unknown. They 
resemble the Hottentots, and the /aóZier is 
usual among their women, and believed to 
be a mark of race. They are said to re- 
semble closely in physique the Andaman 
Islánders, but their history is unknown. 
Although from their paintings found in 
many parts of Bechuanaland it is con- 
cluded that the race has been widely 
spread, now the Bushmen are found only in 
the Kalahari, to which wilderness stronger 
tribes drove them out. They are remark- 
able for their untamable love of a wander- 
ing hunter's life, for their skill in mimicry, 
and in painting forms of men and beasts 
in red, yellow and black clay daubed on 
rocks as well as for their strange legends 
of animals, and their arrows poisoned 
from the spurge or venom of snakes. At 
one time they were shot like game bv the 
Hoers, and they are rarely found in settled 
lands." 


Expression in the Insane.—Dr, 
John Turner in the /ournal of Mental Science, 
writes in regard to expression in the insane 
as follows: ‘‘ The doctrine of evolution, 
with its corollary of dissolutions of the ner- 
vous system, enables us to give a perfectly 
intelligible and rational description of in- 
sane expression, and to account for all its 
numerous peculiarities and divergences 
from expression inthe sane. For instance: 
Darwin looks upon swearing as one of the 
most curious expressions which occur in 
man; he considers that it reveals his ani- 
mal descent, and he looks upon it as the 
survival of the habit common in animals of 
uncovering the canine teeth before fighting. 
As met with among the insane, it often 
seems to have little or no evident relation 
to the mental states with which it occurs in 
the sane. Someexpressions common in the 
adult insane are normally peculiar to child- 
hood. These are (v) Pouting ; (^) Weeping 
as displayed by children. The former is 
much the less commonly noted, but we must 
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recollect that it is rare in children, and 
probably never seen in sane adults. Dar- 
win remarks on pouting that it prevails 
throughout the world. It is not common 
with European children, but commonly and 
strongly marked with most savage races. 
It is noticed in adult Kaffirs of both sexes, 
and very frequently with the women of New 
Zealand. He thinks it results chiefly from 
the retention during youth of a primordial 
habit or from an occasional reversion to it. 
Under these circumstances the fact that 
we get such an expression spontaneously 
called up occasionally among the insane is 
significant, showing apparently that ac- 
tions, habitual or useful to us in the past, 
are not readily forgotten. In the course of 
time and under varying conditions there is 
a heaping up of fresh centres on those al- 
ready existing, whereby the lower ones 
have their workings hampered or stopped, 
yet the tendencies of these lower centres to 
react in certain specific directions still re- 
main. Very probably, properties inherited 
are never entirely eradicated, however 
long they may remain dormant, and if so, 
each individual will contain the latent in- 
stincts of the whole series of his progen- 
itors, only the more remote his station 
from those progenitors, so much the more 
will he have developed other centres and 
other properties whereby his earlier and 
lower centres will be smothered beneath 
the accumulation of later mechanisms. 
Thus it is that under the influence of disso- 
lution he first reverts to infantile and then 
to savage and animal customs. That such 
is the state of affairs is exemplified by a 
study of the insane, both as regards their 
expressions and general behavior. And 
so, also, we find that the more rapid and 
superficial the culture of a race, the more 
readily they revert to primitive ways, a 
well-organized fact which has become pro- 
verbial." 


Elephant Worship. — The sacred 
white elephant of Siam has greatly degen- 
erated. He is said to be at present a 
mangy, scraggy, wild-eyed creature, with 
nothing white about him but his ears, 
which seem to have leprosy. His keepers 
are dirty, he is not bound with golden 
chains, and the only thing royal about 
him is his bad temper. 


Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam 
in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur. 
PLATO. 


NEW YORK: 
September, 1893. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 


FIFTEENTH PAPER. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, 


Naturally and reasonably this moral 
power is referred to an original prin- 
ciple in the mental constitution. The 
genesis of this principle we will leave 
to the metaphysicians for continued 
discussion, and concern ourselves with 
the state of affairs mental that now ex- 
ists. Call it as we may—with Dr. 
Thomas Brown a “vivid emotion,” or 
with Dr. Hutcheson a “moral sense”— 
we know that the principle exists that 
inspires desire for right action, and, ac- 
cording to its training or culture deter- 
mines the virtuous or vicious character 
of actions. Dr. Brown discerned the 
nature of the operation of this quality 
in the expression of the sentiments 
with greater clearness thar most 
of his contemporaries, for in Lecture 
LXXXli. of his “Philosophy of the 
Mind,” he says: “it is not the moral 
principle which sees the agent and all 
the circumstances of his action, or 
which sees the happiness or misery 
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that has flowed from it, but where these 
are seen, and all the motives of the 
agent divined, it is the moral principle 
of our nature which then affords the 
emotion that may afterwards, in our 
conception, be added to these ideas 
derived from other sources, and form 
with them compound actions of all the 
varieties of actions that are classed by 
us as forms of virtue or vice.” 

The term applied to this principle is 
conscience; more properly, conscien- 
tiousness. According to its strength is 
the disposition of an individual toward 
the performance of duty and obligation 
in his relations with his fellows. Its 
simple expression is necessarily rare, 
and the character of the expression va- 
ries similarly to the variation shown in 
the expression of other faculties—race, 
family, special heritage, environment, 
etc., imparting their formative and mod- 
ifying effects. 

We have shown in previous papers 
the influence of certain faculties in 
character. Forinstance, Self esteem and 
Approbativeness have been discussed 
as important factors in the mental life, 
and essential to well-balanced and har- 
monious conduct. Conscientiousness, 
however, seenis to occupy a higher place 
in the fabric of mind, and contributes 
more than they to the perfection of 
human character. What is understood 
as belonging to integrity finds its chief 
inspiration in this sentiment which, 
like a mentor, stands in the midst of 
the faculties approving or condemn- 
ing their action. 

Assuming for it a proper efficiency 
in the life of a person, it may be said to 
regulate the operations of the different 
faculties, curbing propensity and desire 
when prone to excessive expression, 
stimulating to activity when needed the 
sympathies and emotions, prompting 
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intellectual effort, and rendering the 
man or woman faithful in meeting the 
demands of occasion. Thus Conscien- 
tiousness “gives consistency tothe con- 
duct; because when every sentiment is 
regulated by justice the result is that 
‘daily beauty in the life’ which renders 
the individual in the highest degree 
amiable, useful and respectable. It 
communicates a pleasing simplicity to 
the manners which commands the es- 
teem and wins the affection of all well 
constituted minds." 

Society as a whole is prompt to recog- 
nize individual integrity, and to yield 
respect to the possessorof it, yet, strange 
as it may seem, the faculty most essen- 
tial to integrity receives less considera- 
tion in the way of positive training from 
parent and teacher than other senti- 
ments. The child that indicates a tend- 
ency to be dishonest and indifferent to 
duty is regarded as naturally vicious, 
and so unfortunate in mental endow- 
ment. Then, too, inconsistently 
enough, the great majority of people 
seemto think that such a child may out- 
grow the disposition, and that without 
any set effort on the part of parent er 
guardian for its correction. No one 
expects a faculty of intellect to develop 
in right lines without careful training ; 
no intelligent father would expect his 
Son to become a capable business man 
or his daughter a skillful musician or 
artist without years of special instruc- 
tion, however clear and active the 
peculiar endowments were that adapted 
them to the chosen pursuit. Yet the 
faculties of themoral nature are treated 
as if they were exceptions to the rule 
of mind evolution, whereas the same 
law of action governs in the nerve cen- 
tres that subserve their function, as in 
the nerve centres of the other powers. 
Were this not true the reform schools 
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organized by some States for the cor- 
rection of vicious and perverted youth 
would be but a useless annex to our 
penal system. 

These institutions accomplish some 
good; but their attempts to redeem 
the character of youthful law-breakers 
make a large drain upon the public 
treasury, inasmuch as they must needs 
encounter conditions of moral degen- 
eration that have become chronic, not 
only an unfortunate birth but years of 
constant exposure to pernicious asso- 
ciations having established in most. 
cases habits of vice and a sullen indif- 
ference to personal obligation. 

As one in the group of moral prop- 
erties conscientiousness appears as an 
active influence in mind development 
later than the physical instincts, but 
the time of its appearance varies in 
different types of organization, some 
children indicating by nature a sensi- 
tive appreciation of rightness or 
wrongness much earlier than others, 
while careful attention to or neglect of 
their manners and habits necessarily 
affects the development of the faculty. 
It should be borne in mind, therefore, 
that very young children do not dis- 
cern the essential morality of conduct, 
but speak and act in the spirit of their 
environment. As they are taught, dis- 
ciplined, indulged, prompted by parent, 
nurse, teacher, companion, they tend 
to form habits that may be correct 
ethically or the reverse. In по respect 
is the child more imitative of its elders 
than in the expression of the feelings, 
an ordering of nature at once most 
conducive to the formation of harmony 
and purity of character, or to the de- 
velopment of passional and selfish 
traits that may end in perversity and 
ruin, 

That the play of feeling should be 
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directed in right lines needs, then, no 
argument. With the earliest intima- 
tion of intelligence the training of the 
child with this end in view should be 
commenced, and whether in sport or 
in serious moods the conduct and 
speech of parent or attendant should 
be frank, sincere and truthful. 

In a sense, all babits and manner- 
isms of life have their moral side, ac- 
cording as they are suitable and 
proper or otherwise, so that to permit 
a child to take on a habit, trivial 
enough in the seeming, that must be 
unlearned or corrected later, is to pro- 
duce an impression upon its plastic 
intelligence that is confusing to its 
grasp of what is correct action. When 
the child's habits, say of eating and 
sleeping and play, are in accordance 
with generally recognized health stand- 
ards, and it is encouraged to be sincere 
and truthful, i. e., accurate in his state- 
ments so far as his limited power of 
observation and speech permit, a great 
preliminary step has been taken toward 
the establishment of moral stability. 
The dawning sense of right, conscien- 
tiousness, finds in the child's habits a 
source of rapid growth, for they already 
have prepared the soil that conscien- 
tiousness needs for its strong expansion. 
The child that has been trained in 
obedience and deference froin the 
cradle can best understand the moral 
significance of the sentiment of vener- 
ation when that faculty comes into 
existence. So the little one trained to 
correct habits by counsel and imitation 
best understands the meaning of right, 
duty, and truthfulness, the essential 
elements of conscientiousness, when 
that faculty unfolds in the mental or- 
ganism. 

The rudimentary formule of arith 
metic, with the exercises in addition, 
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subtraction, multiplication and division, 
may appear dry and meaningless to 
the boy of six or seven, but their 
mastership is insisted upon by the 
prudent teacher, for he knows that 
when the more or less complex proce- 
dures of mathematics are taken up the 
pupil will perceive the significance and 
application of his elementary knowl- 
edge. The training of the perceptive 
faculties in careful and accurate 
methods of observation, as instanced 
by the simple, yet direct processes, of 
notation, have a moral value. Not 
that a mathematical computation has in 
itself anything of sentiment, but there 
is in the error or correctness of the 
result obtained something that appeals 
to the sense of fairness or truth in the 
young mind, and so may be a help to 
the development of conscientiousness. 
* Figures do not lie;" they are either 
right or wrong, so with the impressions 
of conscientiousness, the rightness or 
wrongness ofa thing in its relation to 
the personal life is usually discerned 
clearly. Where doubt exists with 
reference to the proper course we may 
predicate either inexperience or imper- 
fect development of the moral judg- 
ment. 

Upon a foundation, then, of natural 
susceptibility, moral character can be 
built, and this building demands of us 
no more attention and solicitude than 
are required in the training of the 
intellect and other powers deemed 
essential to usefulness and success. 
The seed of the good grain is in the 
mind-soil, and it has a growth of a 
kind. Judicious culture imparts to that 
growth the strength and influence it 
should have in the manifestation of 
mind, in the production of self.sus- 
tained and honorable manhood and 
womanhood, The wrecks of character 
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and life that are encountered on every 
hand are due, as most of us mutely 
acknowledge, to ignorance or gross 
neglect of duty as individuals or society 
in ministering to the more important 
needs of the child mind. 

(To be Continued), 


„көз тя 
TO THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIE- 
TIES. 

The reader has noticed, perhaps, on 
another page the announcement_of 
the organization of a phrenological so- 
ciety in Springfield, Mo. The number 
of such societies in the United States 
has become considerable, and as the 
tendency is strong toward their in- 
crease, we have one of the most con- 
vincing evidences of a growing interest 
among the American people in prac- 
tical mental science. The editor ot 
this magazine would take occasion to 
say that he would be pleased to receive 
a monthly report of the proceedings of 
these societies from their respective 
secretaries, for the purpose of giving 
them a representation in the magazine. 
From the Washington, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Baltimore and other societies oc- 
casional reports come to hand, but not 
with that regularity that should be the 
case. The systematic reader of the 
JOURNAL is interested in all phrenolog- 
ical movementsand will welcome any bit 
of news from a quarter that intimates 
activity in matters phrenological A 
suggestion that shouldbe put into effect 
by these organized groups of students 
is that of intercommunication. They 
should communicate with each other, 
exchanging words of good will and 
scientific opinion, and thus render 
themselves mutually helpful. Itseems 
to us that the friends and students of 
phrenology should constitute a guild 
for the promotion of each other's men- 
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tal welfare, and the instruction of the 
public in the beneficent principles of 
this science. Is it not time that effort 
in so important a line assumed the form 
of associative or organized? There 
are combinations of all kinds to-day, 
secular and ethical, why should not the 
phrenologists, lay and professional, co- 
operate for the advancement of the 
truths they know to be so helpful to 
the individual and to society? 


at - 
A PARTING KICK. 

A certain clerical gentleman has 
seen fit to leave one denomination for 
another, and for so doing publishes as 
his pretext certain shortcomings of the 
Church of his youth that are, to use the 
pet adjective of many young women, 
“awful.” For instance, he says with a 
peculiar openness of accusation, that 
** without a parallel in history her parish 
system stands as the most stupendous 
and ridiculous monstrosity in Christen- 
dom." He intimates that her success- 
ful rectors are poor dumb slaves of 
rich, ignorant, officious, and sometimes 
immoral vestrymen. ` 

A contemporary weekly properly says 
that from such assertions as the above 
“the Episcopal Church was not a suita- 
ble field for the further development of 
Mr. Adams’ ministerial gifts, and he 
has done well to leave it." But it cer- 
tainly appears to us that the extraordi- 
nary denunciation in his parting shot 
reveals a spirit that may not be alto- 
gether acceptable in his new ministerial 
relation. 

We heard that not long ago this 
same gentleman took occasion to say 
some uncomplimentary things about 
the science of phrenology, and in such 
terms that indicated more phlegm than 
familiarity with the topic. Nobody 
seemed disturbed, however, by the 
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reverend gentleman's aspersions, and 
they were permitted to pass without 
comment. The good taste exhibited 
by the recent kick had its precedent in 
the impertinent and indiscreet fling at 
our subject, 

We think that the “ Personal ” editor 
of Harpers Weekly has treated this 
Adams 4с/аѓ appropriately, while the 
monitory humor of the method must 
strike the reader as very close to the 
vein sometimes indulged by the re- 
gretted Curtis. He remarks, for in- 
stance: “ When the colt determines 
that it is time he was weaned, and that 
the grass in another pasture suits him 
better than any sustenance his dam can 
provide, by all means, if the fence is 
not too high for him, let him jump it 
and be off. But, after all, if his dam 
has done her best by him, let him 
neigh to her a kindly farewell, or at 
least leave her unmolested. To make 
the meadow resound with a parting 
salutation of his hoofs against the ma- 
ternal ribs seems a little ungracious." 


————— +е-+ LER 


DARWIN’S HEAD. 


There is an account of a significant 
incident on page 112 of this number 
ofthe JOURNAL, in the * Memories of 
Darwin," which we hope will not es- 
cape the notice of our readers. It is 
in regard to the development of Mr. 
Darwin's extraordinary perceptives. 
When the great nituralist made the 
celebrated voyage on the “ Beagle," he 
was almost constantly engaged in the 
exercise of his observing and knowing 
faculties, being impelled in his re- 
searches by a phenomenal intensity of 
purpose, which is shown by the height 
of his central top head, on a line with 
the ears. Indeed it would be difficult 
to find a more remarkable illustration of 
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predominant firmness in combination 
with the perceptives. But the fact that 
his conspicuous “ brows ” never attract- 
ed the attention of his father until im- 
mediately after his return from that ex- 
pedition of discovery, is of value asa 
corroboration of the phrenological doc- 
trine that special activity of any por- 
tion of the brain, if continued for a 
few years, or even months, will pro- 
duce an unmistakable alteration in the 
form of the skull and the condition ot 
the integuments. 

The so-called “skeptics” would do 
well to consider whether there is not a 
causal relation between the well known 
character of Mr. Darwin and the 
peculiarities of organization to which 
we have just referred. Surely the 
merest novice in the observation of 
heads cannot fail to appreciate these 
developments. The narrowness in the 
teinples agrees also with the regret ex- 
pressed by the naturalist in his latter 
years, that his devotion to science had 
benumbed his musical sense to a very 
serious degree. The deficient anterior 
top head is also in perfect accord 
with his very practical ideas concern- 
ing religion. However, he was a sin- 
cere lover of truth, and in his devotion 
to his life work he was a model of 
moral integrity. 

The personality and intellectual en- 
dowments of Mr. Darwin have often 
been falsely pictured in the popular 
mind. For instance, there was a great 
deal of unsuspected femininity behind 
his rugged looking head and beard. 
He had a woman's fact - gathering 
talent, and his Philoprogenitiveness 
must have been excessive. Indeed, 
there can be no question that to the in- 
fluence of this tender, maternal instinct 
may be traced the love of plants and 
animals which made him a naturalist. 
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Questions or “ GeNERAL INTEREST ONLY WILL 
^e answered in this department, But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pre- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Auways write your full name and address plainly. 
If you use a psendonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILAKI К 
contributions unless the meecssary postage is pro- 
vided ду the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address, Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive his early attention. 


MATRIMONIAL BUREAU.— Question.—There 
are anumber of matrimonial bureaus in 
both Western and Eastern cities that pub- 
lish matrimonial papers and do a flourish- 
ing business. Do you know of any such 
bureau conducted on the phrenological 
plan, or by a competent phrenologist? 
Would such a bureau be of any benefit to 
the public? A.J. А. 

Answer.—We do not know of any matri- 
monial bureau conducted by a phrenolo- 
gist, and as to the benefits of such an 
institution, we think if it were managed 
intelligently and honestly it might be of 
very great usefulness. At present, how- 
ever, society is still under the bondage of 
the old idea that caprice and accident are 
better than common sense and science in 
solving the problems of heredity, so that 
several years may yet have to be bridged 
before there will be much encouragement 
given in this direction. 


Prsgry ТЕН. — Question. —W hat physi- 
ognomical lesson is to be learned from 


A. H. 


Answcr.—The teeth vary in size, form 


small, pearly-white teeth? 
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and quality, as the result of inherited ten- 
dencies, and are also largely affected by the 
habits of the individual. But the simplest 
classification of their peculiarities may be 
based upon the temperaments. In the 
motive constitution, where the osseous sys- 
tem is strong, the teethare large, yellowish 
in color rather than white, and very durable. 
In the xanthous phase of the mental tem- 
perament, or in the combination known as 
the nervous-sanguine, the teeth are likely to 
be small and brittle. Hence the mental 
characteristics to be inferred from ‘small, 
pearly-white teeth" would be such as 
accompany some form of the mental tem- 
perament; chiefly sensitiveness to impres- 
sions, a poetic fancy, imagination, philo- 
sophical taste, sympathy, а trusting 
disposition, probably vanity, deficient 
practical talent and an amiable character, 
though scarcely capable of ever becoming 
great. 


LANGUAGE.—Question.—Does the faculty 
of Language givethe ability to select words 
with appropriateness as well as fluency? 

T. D. 


Answer,—No, it does not, except in a 
very indirect manner. Іп so far asit leads 
the mind to the use of words in general, it 
tends to the acquisition of information 
bearing upon grammar, rhetoric, etc., 
which favor appropriateness of expres- 
sion,but do notinsure it. AsAlimentiveness 
impels the intellect to obtain food, but is 
in itself incapable of selecting that which 
is wholesome, so the faculty of Language 
simply desires to express, and gives the 
love of words, without regard to accuracy 
or propriety. If Causality is very large, 
Language will be likely to accumulate a 
vocabulary of dry, philosophical terms. 
With large Destructiveness there will be 
facility in the use of what the Germans 
call Avushrosdruccke, strong expressions, 
such as may be heard on the street, for in- 
stance, but which are not supposed to ap- 
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pear in books. However, Comparison is 
the chief factor In the talent for using ap- 
propriate words, because it compares all 
the circumstances and determines the fit- 
ness or аріпеѕѕ, congruity or incongruity 
of words with regard to the occasion as 
well as to the nature of the thought fer se 
which is to be communicated. 


THE Matret CuRE.— Question, —What 
do you think of the so-called Mattei cure 
for cancer? S. D. 


Answer.—From a recent report of the 
British Medical Association committee, 
assisted by Mr. Stead of the Review of 
Reviews, we gather the impression that 
the Matteists are a lot of impostors, and 
their much-vaunted cures of cancer but 
arrant pretensions. Such cases as came 
under the observation of the committee 
showed no improvement whatever as a re- 
sult of ** proto-electromatteopathy." 


Tue HeEnrew Түрк. —А. L.—The purity 
of the Hebrew type of race has been a sub- 
ject of wonder. Yet in examination into 
the history of the Hebrew people it is not 
so very remarkable. The Jews of modern 
times have found it expedient to live in 
rather close relations, owing to the un- 
friendliness of other peoples. Their racial 
loyalty and religious practices, on the one 
hand, and the prejudices of non-Semitic 
peoples, on the other hand, have operated 
to keep them apart. Were it not for the 
latter often too strongly expressed feel- 
ing, we are of opinion that the Jews would 
have mingled and co-operated with other 
races, among whom they found it to their 
interest to dwell. We should expect in this 
case that their peculiarities of physical 
and mental constitution would have been 
impressed upon succeeding generations, 
and so perpetuated because of their remark- 
able strength. In the Jew those elements 
that impart to character its most striking 
phases are as strong, if not stronger, than 
shown by any other nation. 


THe First AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIST,— 
Question,—Who first introducted phreno- 
logy into America? M. K. 

Answer.—Dr. Charles Caldwell is said to 
have had that honor. He attended Gall's 
lectures in Paris, while studying medicine 
there. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


—H 


A SOCIETY AT SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
To the Editor of tke P'hrenologicae Journal. 

Drar Sig: It gives me great pleasure 
to inform you that a Phrenological Society 
has been organized in our city bearing the 
name of Springfield (Mo.) Phrenological 
Society. Several of us became interested in 
the study of Phrenology through the influ- 
ence of Mr. Parkeraboutone yearago. We 
had talked some of organizing, and when 
Mr. J. B. Harris visited our city and spoke 
of forming a class we recruited quite a 
number from among those he had ex- 
amined. He promises to meet with us 
while in our city and help us all he can. 

We have spoken to Mr. Parker and he 
has promised to meet with us once a week 
and also to furnish us with a fine collec- 
tion of busts, skulls, reading matter, etc. 
So with two graduates of the Institute 
at hand, we expect to make considerable 
progress. The society would be pleased 
to have any one who may stop in our city 
to visit us, if interested in the study of our 
subject. We meet at the Y. M. C. A. Hall 
every Thursday evening. Also we should 
be pleased to have a list of other like so- 
cieties so that we may compare notes with 
them during the coming Winter, and know 
what progress they are making. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joe T. McAnoo, Sec'y and Treas. 
Cuas. Н. Wricut, President. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Will you please send me a copy of your 
catalogue? I am arranging a preliminary 
Medical Course, and have added Physi- 
ognomy to it. My mental bias took me 
into medicine 30 years ago, and the intel- 
lectual head of Hahnemann gave me a 
leaning toward Homceopathic Therapeutics. 
I want the students of the National Medical 
College to know all of the sciences, in- 
cluding Phrenology. My teacher of physi- 
ology, the late Prof. H. P, Gatchell, M. D., 
taught me that there was truth and science 
in the fundamental principles of Physi- 
ognomy and Cerebrology. 

Yours very truly, 


T. C. Duncan, M. D. 
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In this department we give short reviews of кис) 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
*"actorily and justly, and also to furnish our reader: 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular voL. 
ume for personal use, It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and toe 
invite®publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
rupply any of those noticed. ы 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ECLECTIC 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, FOR 
THE YEARS 1892-3, INCLUDING THE PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING HELD Arv TUE City or Sy, 
Louis, Mo., June, 1892. Vol. ХХ. Pub- 
lished for the Association by Eclectic 
Book Concern, New York. 


In acknowledging receipt of a copy of 
this large and neatly published volume 
from Dr. Wilder, the efficient secretary of 
the association, we should express our ap- 
preciation of the high value of the reports, 
papers and essays it embraces. Certainly 
the book shows one thing in a marked de- 
gree, that '* eclectic" medicine is essentially 
practical in its aims and methods, Frankly 
we must confess our inability to perceive 
much difference between one doctor who is 
governed by rational principles in his treat- 
mentof the sick, and yet affiliates with '' allo- 


pathy" or homeeopathy, as they may be 
called, and another doctor who calls 
himself ''eclectic." The latter uses the 


medicine and the manner he deems suit- 
able for the occasion : the pellet, the drop, 
the bath, the massage, the enema, the 
stomach-lavage, etc., etc, respectively 
coming into service as judgment may de. 
termine. Does not the rationalist, whatever 
his other name, do the same? And does 
he not, too, avoid as far as possible the 
"exhibition" of corrosive poisons, mineral 
or others? Well, one of Dr, Wilder's type 
would probably reply, * Haven't we eclec- 
tics done something toward the growth of 
this professional rationalism in other 
medical bodies?' And candor would com- 
pel the answer Yes, and the trend of the 
growing army of eclectic physicians is 
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likely to du more toward rendering Amer- 
ican medicine liberal and practically pro- 
gressive. In placing this Report in our 
library we add one volume to our medical 
list that we are sure will be useful. The 
papers it contains are concise and tothe 
point, while their literary quality will com- 
pare with any other similar publications. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
for the Forty-first meeting, Held at 
Rochester, N, Y., August, 1892. 


The permanent Secretary, F. W. Putnam, 
Esq., Salem, Mass.,sends us as usual a 
copy of the discussions, etc., in voluminous 
form. The growth of science in this coun- 
ury is well evidenced.by the character of 
the papers read and the number of tal- 
ented men and women who take part in 
the discussions. We are pleased to note 
especially the increase of interest in Anthro- 
pology ; that department begins to assume 
the importance that properly belongs to it. 
The absence, however, of more names that 
rank high in American Archeology, strikes 
us unhappily, yet those that do appear, 
viz., D. G. Brinton, W. Н, Holmes, Joseph 
Jastrow, etc., contribute high value to the 
report, 


A CHAPTER ON CHOLERA FOR LAY READERS: 
History, SYMPTOMS, PREVENTION, AND 
TREATMENT OF THE Disease, By WALTER 
Vouatt, Ph. B., M. D., Medical Director 
and Physician-in-Charge of the Fire Is- 
land Quarantine Station, Port of New 
Vork ; Fellow of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, etc. Illustrated with Colored 
Plates and Wood-Engravings. Small 
12mo. Price, 75 cents. Philadelphia : 
The F. A. Davis Co. 


In the state of expectancy that people 
maintain regarding a cholera visitation, 
it would be well for them to possess some 
authentic information concerning its nature 
and the means for its prevention; preven- 
tion in this case being the chief remedy, 
and a not very difficult thing for the intel- 
ligent to apply. This little book condenses 
in a clear fashion the facts of its topic, and 
gives sound and practical advice, It should 
be said that the circulation of such a book 
will do much toward relieving society of 
vague and unreasonable dread. 
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DAYIS 


HE Governor of Colorado, as he 
appears in the portrait, would 
not impress one with the idea of his 
possessing eminent mental capacity, 
but qualities rather of a steady, sub- 
stantial nature. Upon a strong physi- 
cal foundation a rather sturdy char- 
acterhas been evolved. Fromchildhood 
he has exhibited an individuality, no 
doubt, that has rendered him note- 
worthy as being unlike other men. He 
' has cultivated a habit, we think, of 
looking at matters from a point of 
view quite his own. We would not say 
that his originality of opinion would 
command much respect for any bril- 
liancy of comprehension or suggestion, 
but it would be likely to excite atten- 
tion in his community for the hearty 
air of conviction and sober earnestness 
with which it was delivered. The 
Motive temperament is very marked in 
his organism, and percolates through 
the fibre of his men'al structure, 
giving him a positive and deliber- 
ate poise of disposition that is rare. 
Such a man is very hard to be 
persuaded to change his opinion. 
He is not a fit target for criticism or 
sneers or ridicule. The common wea- 
pons of enthusiastic partisanship, when 
directed against him, glance off like 
bullets off the plates of an alligator. He 
is a man who sees and knows for him- 
self and never pinsthe creed of another 
to his coat sleeve betore trying it well 
for himself and becoming perfectly sat- 
isfied of its soundness. 

First impressions have virtue in his 
thinking, and accepted they become 
convictions, especially when they are 
confirmed by such study of the related 
facts as he is disposed to give. We 
should not regard Mr. Waite as an ag- 
gressive man, but rather a man of views 
and convictions which he deems good 
enough for his advocacy, and if these 
viewsand convictions have a better prac- 
tical use than those advc cated by others 
—so far as he can see—he will defend 
them, or hold to them with all the 
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H. WAITE, GOVERNOR OF 


COLORADO. 


power of his strong centralized firm- 
ness and independence, His head 
is rather of the narrow order, espe- 
cially in the region of the temples, so 
that the stimulus of personal gain, or 
selfish ends, cannot be said to exercise 
much influence in his councils. He 
has ambition to control in the domain 
of his social and political relations, but 
would not be known, we think, for a 
policy of a conservative nature. He 
would be likely to take up the cause of 
those who surrounded him, if he saw 
that its apparent effect was to promote 
their welfare. "The intellect does not 
unpress us as being broad and far- 
reaching, capable of understanding the 
varied interests of a nation, and the 
bearing of intricate economic ques- 
tions. He is disposed to liberality, 
but it is the liberality of a man who 
would be known for kindness and good 
will toward his f llows, and is in the 
habit of regarding the enterprises of the 
moneyed class as only fit objects for 
censure and disparagement. He was 
not organized for business operatic ns 
or manufactures. but in some moder- 
ate department of intellectual life he 
would have found his field. As a 
teachér, missionary, librarian, chemist, 
or a student of some other scientific 
field he would have done fairly well. 
David Н. Waite was born and reared 
in Chautauqua County, New York, and 
obtained his schooling at the James- 
town Academy. The family is a re. 
spectable one in that region. Mr. 
Waite came to Colorado from Kansas, 
and in 1881 “packed” a printing- 
office plant into the mountains to Ash- 
croft, near Aspen, which was then the 
newest mining camp in the State, and 
begantoissuealittle weekly papercalled 
the Aschcroft Herald. He moved to 
Aspen when it began to be evident that 
that town was to be bigger than Ash- 
croft, and for a time edited the Aspen 
Times, then a small weekly paper. It 
is now issued as a daily, and belongs 
to Governor Waite’s son-in-law, В. 
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Clark Wheeler, who is a State Senator, 
and а man ot some influence in the 
Populist party. 

Mr. Waite added somewhat to his 
income by practice as a lawyer, doing 
an office business principally, and be- 
came interested also in some mining 
property. In Aspen, he was somewhat 
noted for his opposition to drunken- 
ness, gambling, and other forms of vice, 
and as Justice of the Peace he was 
especially severe upon offenders. He 
was also noted as a bitter anti-Roman- 
ist. In politics he was a Republican, 
and took such part in campaigns as a 
country editor and lawyer naturally 
would. 

As Governor, Mr. Waite’s record has 
been in the main good; Le has evi- 
dently tried to do his be:t for the wel- 
fare of the State as he sees it. 

His utterances at the Silver Conven- 
tion not longago appear to be in the line 
of a habit peculiar to him, of saying ec- 
centricor extreme things, for the sake of 
effect, doubtless, and because prompted 
by the excitement of the moment. His 
address then was carefully prepared 
and written out beforehand, in ог ег, 
as he said in prefacing his speech, that 
he might not be misunderstood or mis- 
represented by the newspapers. He 
read closely, interpolating apparently 
not at all; and the now notorious clos- 
ing sentence about wading in blood to 
the bridles of the horses was word for 
word in his manuscript. 

The address would not have attracted 
so much attention but for the fact that 
a zealous Populist on the floor moved 
that it be adopted as the sense of the 
Convention. The discussion of this 
motion took two hours, more than half 
of which was occupied in howling 
down, and was finally adopted on a ris- 
ing vote by an applicatiqn of the prev- 
ious question, after a lightning count 
by the secretary, who included among 
the aves all the spectators who were 
standing up in the rear of the hail be- 
cause they had no chairs to sit on. 

The writer in Z/arpers Weekly is 
right in saying that Mr. Waite in pri- 
vate is not a bloodthirsty man, and 
perhaps he introduced his gory perora- 
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tion simply to give a rousing rhetorical 
finish to his address. Such utterances 
have not been at all uncommon in Pop- 
ulist speeches, and nobody has sup- 
posed that they really meant anything 
serious. The Governor has made a 
great many stump speeches, and has 
got used to the employment of vivid 
and extreme language to emphasize his 
devotion to the silver cause. It is not 
altogether probable that he meant se- 
riously to advocate the secession of the 
silver States from the Union, or the in- 
vasion of the East by an armed body 
of Populist cavalry. 

It is only fair to say, however, that 
the feeling about silver is intense in 
Colorado. ‘The majority of her people 
really believe that silver was demone- 
tized by a conspiracy, and that the pres- 
ent stringency was brought on deliber- 
ately by “Ма Street” in order com- 
pletely to demonetize silver and defraud 
the people by raising the value of gold 
as compared withall commodities. They 
believe that silver has a God-given right 
to free coinage, and that this question 
istherefore not simply one of economics, 
to be argued academically, but a moral 
question, and the gold monometalist is 
not only wrong-headed, but a traitor to 
the Constitution and a criminal before 
the moral law. They are not in the 
mood to listen to argument. In fact, 
they stand on the silver question just 
about where Southern Demociats stand 
on “negro domination.” 

Mr. Waite was elected Governor of 
Colorado on the silver issue, Mr. Cleve- 
land being at the time considereda foe 
to free coinage of the white metal, the 
Democrats, however, of the State hav- 
ing no nomination in the field. 


The eminent physiologist, Virchow, 
is in favor of giving German youth a 
sound training in studies that con- 
cern practical life. He says: 

There are mathematics, philosophy 
and the natural sciences; they afford 
the young mind such a secure founda- 
tion that it can easily make itself at 
home in any family. On the develop- 
ment of these three sciences rests the 
whole of our western culture. 


MEMORIES OF CHARLES DARWIN. 


By Louisa A’HMUTY NASH. 


(Concluded.) 


IS life-work did not debar him 
from the pleasures of home. 
Home was his experiment station ; 
home was his laboratory; home was 
his workshop. So that when his family 
saw that he needed rest and change 
they would persuade him to leave all 
for a few weeks. Home never had a 
more united family circle than this. 
The children had been delicate when 
young, and had not been sent away to 
school, but had had tutors and gov- 
ernesses at home. In winter time, 
when the weather was inclement, the 
whole house had been their play- 
ground, with the exception of their 
father's study. I remember once when 
discussing the bringing up of children 
with their wise and gentle mother, she 
said to me: “When we were young, 
Charles and I talked over together 
what we should do. The house had 
been newly and expensively furnished 
—shall we make the furniture a bug- 
bear to the children, or shall we let 
them use it in their plays? We 
agreed together that, as they must 
be within doors a good deal, and 
five of them were boys, we would 
not worry about things getting shabby. 
So chairs and other necessaries used to 
get piled up for railroad coaches, just 
as the fancy took them." She added 
further: *I believe we have all been 
much the happier in consequence." 
Mr. Darwin used to tell a delight- 
ful story against himself. He suddenly 
appeared at the drawing-room one day 
to see Leonard, the second boy (now 
an officer in the Royal Engineers), 
jumping up and down on the new 
springs of the sofa, at which he said to 
the child: “Leonard, I thought that 
was the one thing you were not to do in 
this room !” 
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Then looking at him archly and de- 
terminately, the little fellow quietly re- 
plied: “If that is what you have to say, 
father, you had better make haste and 
go out of the room." Whereupon the 
father beat a hasty retreat. He used 
to tell, too, how his eldest daughter, 
when she was a child, beat him at nat- 
ural history. She ran into his room one 
day and told him with great glee that 
*pussy had some little kittens," adding: 
*[ should like you to tell me what 
other animal has kittens ?" 

* Why only the cat, of course," an- 
swered her father in an absorbed way. 
* You are wrong then," said the child, 
* because the beaver has kittens, too!” 

These indulgent parents invented a 
charming stair-case toy for their chil- 
dren—just a board about fourteen 
inches wide, and seven or eight feet 
long, with a little parapet board of a 
few inches fixed on either side. This, 
placed on the sloping stairs, made the 
most delightful slide imaginable. An- 
other was a rocking boat—a segment 
of about a third of a circle, wide 
enough to hold a child's seat at either 
end. "These two toys, the remnants of 
their childhood, were brought out in 
the after grown-up days, every summer 
when the parish school children had their 
annual *tea and frolic" on the Dar- 
win'slawn. Swings were put up, games 
were started and superintended, candies 
were scrambled for, and nothing was 
forgotten to make the little ones thor- 
oughly enjoy their gala day. 

I have heard Mrs. Darwin say, 
she never used to thwart the chil- 
dren needlessly, but would remark, 
* You seem to care very much for so 
and so. I don't care about it at all, 
and when you are older you won't, 
either; so you may have it now." 
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When those children were all grown up, 
the chief family characteristic seemed 
to be their deference for each other's 
opinion. If one felt like contradicting 
another, it was only in the form of 
“don’t you think" so and so? In fact, 
that was the great charm in their 
father's conversation. ** Have you ever 
noticed this?" proceeding to tell you 
of some unique observation of his own. 
Or, “don’t you think this the reason 
for that?" whatever it might happen 
to be, putting thus his listeners on a 
par with himself both as an observer 
and a reasoner. The courtesy of his 
manner seemed to spring from the 
true simplicity of his nature, together 
with an innate regard for others. 
Wherever he saw a spark of the 
naturalist’s soul in a young person, he 
knew how to fan it into life. This 
was the case with Sir John Lub- 
bock, when a lad living in an adjoining 
parish. Mr. Darwin used to meet him 
on his country rambles, poking over 
living things. He encouraged these 
boyish researches, and that boy stands 
to-day, in his line, one of the greatest 
scientific observers of the world. 

Mr. Darwin was always very much 
alive as to what the world said, not of 
him, but of the Evolution theory, and 
anything that appeared in the public 
prints Mrs. Darwin would collect and 
read aloud to him. 

I remember once when we were sit- 
ting under the garden verandah—the 
peculiarity of which was a glass roof, 
that all the timid rays of the English 
winter sun might be enjoyed—Mr. 
Darwin told us he had lately received 
a letter that had given him more pleas- 
ure than he had experienced for a long 
time. It wasa letter in Hebrew from 
a Polish rabbi. He added: *You know 
I can't read Hebrew, so I had first to 
get it translated. The rabbi thanked 
me for my work, and said it 
was the best elucidation of Genesis 
that he had ever come across." Mr. Dar- 
win remarked on this: ‘It is the best 
bit of praise I have ever received." He 
went on to say how religious people 
found fault with his theory, but “I 
tell them I only state scientific facts as 
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I have discovered them, and leave it 
to theologians to reconcile them with 
the Scriptures ; that is their province, 
not mine!” 

A common friend, a philosophical au- 
thoress, sent Mr. Darwin a сору of her 
latest book, while we were living at 
Down. This was as much Hebrew to 
him as the letter from the Polish rabbi. 
He said: “Miss H says she has 
given the world my theories from the 
philosophical standpoint, but for the 
life of me I can not understand what 
she is driving at, she makes it all so 
intricate.” 

During the last years of his life there 
entered a bit of bright sunshine from 
out a heavy, dark cloud. His son 
Frank, his untiring helper, and later 
his biographer, lost his wife at the 
birth of a little boy, and this boy 
became a precious legacy in the 
home. 

In front of the drawing-room fire 
might be seer a stretched-out sheet, 
and on it clean, soft sand for the child 
to play with. Strange to say, he called 
his grandfather “ Bá-bá," and himself 
“ Aberada,” and strange conversations 
these two would have together in what 
sounded like a foreignlanguage. Mrs. 
Darwin would say she never allowed 
“ Aberada” to have his meals at the 
same time with his grandfather, because 
he would give him so much sugar. The 
dear old man would excuse himself by 
saying,“ It is a good thing to make him 
like sugar, for then he won't mind tak- 
ing medicine in it!” 

Of late years Mr. Darwin rarely 
walked out beyond his own grounds. 
They were pretty home meadows, with 
good dry paths, which he had carefully 
measured, so that he knew when he 
had walked a mile, which, in his failing 
health, he considered a good “ consti- 
tutional.” It was rare that there 
was not some member of the family 
ready for a walking companion. 
On one side the land sloped up 
to the Cudham Woods, where the 
orchids used to be hunted up, —on the 
other side down to the vale of Keston, 
where the great painter Millais lived in 
his youth. In the distance was the 
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highland of Sydenham hill, with the 
shining towers of the Crystal Palace. 
To the right beyond the vale, rose the 
old trees of Lord Cranworth’s park. 
On the public footpath on top of the hill, 
there is a stone seat with this inscrip- 
tion: “Under these trees, overlooking 
the vale of Keston, Wilberforce and Pitt 
had their memorable conversation, 
which led tothe abolition of the African 
slave-trade.” 

In the lashing strictures on Charles 
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Darwin's faith because his system ap- 
pears to upset the old idea of an instan- 
taneous creation, their writers have 
overlooked one little sentence of his. 
It runs like this: *When through suc- 
cessive evolutionary developments the 
body of man was prepared for his spirit, 
it required another creative fiat to im- 
plant the soul within that body.” It is 
for this little sentence that the infidel 
scientists, such as Bastian, disown him 
as a brother! 


RACE STUDIES, 
II.—Italy. 
By FErix L. Oswarp, M. D. 


N Rome and Naples enterpresarios 
nuziales, “wedding managers," as 
we might translate the phrase, furnish 
gala dresses by the day or half day, and 
grace the festive board with enormous 
roasts, which before the dawn of another 
morn will be sold in sections to an ac- 
commodating market-butcher. “Why, 
I thought you didn’t do business on 
Saturday?” remarked a New York re- 
porter, when a Baxter street pawn- 
broker offered him a silk hat for fifty 
cents. “My frent,” replied Mr. Izaak, 
“to let you haff dat hat for half a dollar, 
is not bissness; it's charity." Buta still 
more plausible Genoese usurer, who 
had charged a young nobleman fifty per 
cent for a week'sloanof asmallsum. jus. 
tified the transaction on the pleathat he 
had deemed it below the dignity of his 
customer to deal in anything less than 
gold coin. Venetian dandies twit their 
Roman rivals with their preference for 
moonlight promenades in order to pre- 
vent their inamoratas from noticing 
the patches on their high-heeled shoes; 
and only the simple-hearted Savoyards 
would be likely to appreciate the Spar- 
tan candor of that President of the 
* Aragon Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Immigration," who requested 
his colleagues to postpone the session 
for a day or two because his only shirt 
was in the wash. 
Myriads of the winged wanderers, 
crossing the Alps in quest of a mild 
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Winter climate, fall victims to the 
snares of the Italian fowlers, who swal- 
low the very swallows, and angle black- 
birds asour sportsmen would black bass. 
“Our poverty, but not our will, con- 
sents,” and the same economists 
who deny themselves the luxury 
of a ball game for fear of injuring the 
pasture grass of an old field, will share 
their last crust of polenta bread with a 
beggar, and, as in Corsica, will ask a 
tramp to take a seat, or call again at 
supper, rather than burden their con- 
science with the reproach of a flat re- 
fusal. In the Corsican highlands that 
hospitality is carried to an ultra.chiv- 
alrous, and certainly ultra-Arabian de- 
gree, and the traveler Chamisso col- 
lected a mass of documentary evidence 
in reference to the otherwise almost in- 
credible episode of Mateo Falcone, who 
shot his own son for betraying the hid- 
ing place of a wounded outlaw. The 
fugitive, crippled by a rifle ball, had 
taken refuge in Mateo's barn, during 
the temporary absence of the proprie- 
tor, and only a few minutes before a 
troop of mounted police galloped 
through the gate. “ What became of 
that robber?" asks the leader of the 
pursuers, when Falcone's little boy 
confronts him at the entrance of the 
barn. “I don't know; I have been 
asleep," says the boy. “Then I'm 
going to search this place." growls the 
catchpoll, * but you had better tell me 
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the truth, You can't have been asleep ; 
that shooting a minute ago must have 
waked you. 


Let me get in here." 


MARQUIS DI RUDINI. 


“You had better mind what you are 
about, or you might hear the crack of 
my father's rifle," quietly remarks the 
little mountaineer. The bailiff hesi- 
tates, and after a short consultation 
with his deputy, takes the boy aside, 
and by increasing his offer from a silver 
ring to a silver watch, finally persuades 
him to point to a stack of straw ina 
corner of the barn, The bandit is drag- 
ged forth and clapped in chains, when 
the owner of the hill-farin appears on 
the scene, and prepares to call the 
trespassers to a stern account, but is 
struck with horror on learning his boy’s 
complicity in the outrage. The little 
fellow is his only son, the general pet 
of the neighborhood, but the moment 
the rangers have left the premises, Fal- 
cone collars the youngster, marches 
him to a wooded dell behind the gar- 
den, and shoots him dead, after stamp- 
ing the tell-tale watch into a thousand 
fragments. 

Yet the history of the Mafia records 
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scores of similar vendettas, brothers 
murdering brothers, and lovers their 
sweethearts, to “avenge a betrayal of 
the cause of the poor,” as the mani- 
festoes of the assassins significantly ex- 
press it. Scores, nay hundreds, of 
Sicilian conspirators have died in 
tortures rather than violate the trust of 
their comrades, and their devotion 
needs only a better cause to achieve 
triumphs of patriotic heroism. Joaquin 
Murat used to convulse his compan- 
ions in arms by anecdotes about 
Neapolitan recruits, who excused their 
absence from roll call by the unusual 
length of the morning mass, or who, 
during drill, stepped out of the ranks, 
yawning: “Ma, quando finisce la storia? 
—“how long is this sort of thing going 
to keep on?” But under Garibaldi, 
those same featherbed soldiers be- 
came vigilant, invincible and indefatig- 
able guerillas, proving again that their 
lazzaroni kinsmen lack the motive, 
rather than the capacity, for patriotism. 
There was a time when the Grecian col- 
onies on the coast ofthe l'yrrhenian Sea 
were so numerous that Magna Grecia 
—''Great Greece" — had becomea syno- 
nym of southern Italy, and the art-in- 
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stinct of those Grecian ancestors still 
assembles crowds of admirers about the 
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workshops of Neapolitan sculptors, and 
swells the audience of gifted stump- 
speakers and clever improvisatori. Nor 
is that instinct confined to the well-to- 
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do classes. Inthe midst of a Pennsyl- 
vania miners’ riot an Italian merchant 
contrived to conjure the wrath of a mob 
of swarthy desperados by quoting a 
facetious line from the carzonet of a 
popular poet, and in more than one 
American seaport town I have seen 
Italian immigrants besieging an art 
dealer’s show window with passionate 
comments on the merits of a painting 
which the artist’s own countrymen had 
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honored only with a passing glance. 
^ Comer como un perro,” “dining like a 
dog,” our Spanish-American neighbors 
call it to finish a meal without a little 
dessert of fruit or cake, 
and the poorest Italians 
will admit no excuse for 
the barbarism of a neigh- 
bor who has failed to de- 
corate his cottage with a 
bit of art work—a gilded 
plaster-of-paris nymph or 
a flower-wreathed cigar 
label, if the price of a 
chromo should happen to 
exceed the resources of 
* the home-maker. “An 
artist lives not on bread 
alone," Prof. Winkelman 
wrote from Florence, “and 
naturally feels most at 
home among a nation who 
need no Nuremberg funnel 
to appreciate the charm of 
art," and that beauty wor- 
ship, together witb the 
amiable modes of its ex- 
pression, was perhaps the 
magic that lured Landor, 
Byron, Shelley, Goethe and 
Powers across the Alps, 
and blinded their eyes to 
the political evils of 
the picturesque peninsula, 
and the manifold foibles 
of the metropolitans whom 
Edmond About preferred 
to call aliens de Rome. 

Greco- Latin subtlety, 
superadded to the discre- 
tion of a subjugated race, 
seems to have developed 
that peculiar talent for 
satire and irony masquer- 
ading in the guise of profound respect, 
in which the latter-day Italians surpass 
even their French contemporaries. 
“Heavens, what a lot of bombs,” said 
an adjutant of King Murat on his first 
visit to the city arsenal of conquered 
Naples. “ Tutti per servirla Eccellenza,” 
replied his cicerone with a profound 
bow, “all at the service of your Excel- 
lency,” and a few months ago, when a 
representative of King Humbert ven- 
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tured to reproach the Archbishop of 
Turin with want of reverence to the 
memory of Victor kmanuel, the prel- 
ate respectfully assured him that his 
accusers were laboring under a mistake, 
the truth being that never since the 
coronation of his present majesty had 
he ceased to lament the death of his 
late sovereign. 

There is a story of a Mexican lady 
whose country seat had once been 
visited by a troop of Texas cowboys, 
and who was asked to state her opinion 
of Uncle Sam's nephews. ** The Ameri- 
cans," she said, *are said to claim 
great merits in the cause of freedom 
andliterature, but, I declare, they should 
not crack their whips night and day." 
With a similar hastiness of 
generalization some of 
our countrymen base their 
opinion of Italian race 
traitson the characteristics 
of the unkempt nomads 
who travel our turnpikes 
with cargoes of cere-cloth 
and mousetraps. It is 
true that the lodgings of 
these peddlers are palaces 
compared with the hovels 
of the Sicilian lepers, but 
it is equally certain that 
many hundreds of Italian 
scholars and patriots can 
take rank with the truest 
noblemen of the Caucasian 
race. Scores of South 
Italian families have sacri- 
ficed princely fortunes on 
the altar of freedom; scores 
of North Italian ///ferati 
have braved chains and 
exile in the service of 
science and reform. Ital- 
ian artists, with all their 
jealousies, are free from 
prejudice ; Italian authors 
are tolerant of national 
creeds, but withal the 
keenest critics of national 
fallacies, like the poet 
Leopardi, who instinctive- 
ly recognized the improbability that 
Shakespeare could have intended his 
Desdemona to fallin love with a negro, 
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and rejoiced to find that the English 
word “ Moor” (the Spanish Morisco) 
was formerly used as a synonym of 
Arab or Saracen. 

And the best summary of Italian char 
acter traits is perhaps that of the Italian 
patriot, Silvio Pelico, who held that his 
countrymen have improved the talents 
and graces, but can not rival the virile 
virtues of their Roman ancestors. 


I cannot repeat too often that no 
man struggles perpetually and vic- 
toriously against his own character; 
and one of the first principles of 
success in life is so to regulate our 
career as rather to turn our physical 
constitution and natural inclinations 
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to good account, than to endeavor 
to counteract the one or oppose the 
other, BULWER, 
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FIGHTING THE INEVITABLE. 


Bv KATHARINE Н. TERRY. 


**'Talk is cheap," we often think, and 
. cheap it is, and sometimes makes as 
little impression as a brass band boom- 
ing before a deaf mute asylum; but 
now and then somebody will drop a 
casual remark which will cling to us for 
life, trifling tuough it may be. Woven 
into every fibre of my n.emory are 
these words: “It is useless to fight the 
inevitable.” 

They were addressed to me when in 
great distress of mind, by a woman of 
unlimited experience and rare good 
sense. As the words fell upon my ear, 
it seemed as if every muscle and nerve 
in my body relaxed. Until then I had, 
in a sense, been holding up the sofa on 
which I sat; but immediately the sofa 
held me, and my hands fell limp at my 
sides. 

There comes atime to all when some 
immovable barrier stands between us 
and that certain amount of peace which 
every human nature craves. Some pet 
ambition over which we have spent un- 
told energy may be frustrated at the 
very point of culmination ; we may be 
called upon to follow our nearest and 
dearest to that little plot which is the 
dividing line between here and hereaf- 
ter; or, worse still, bury our friends alive 
in asylums for the insane; we may be 
suddenly reduced from affluence to pen- 
игу; the one we most loved and trusted 
may have violated our confidence. 
These are but a few of the many “inev- 
itables ’ common to human experience; 
and to bear these vicissitudes with reas- 
onable fortitude is a science which the 
untried will do well to cultivate. 

Those whose hearts have never been 
scathed with the furnace-heat of pain 
will invariably fret over trifles. I think 
this is true of ninety nine out of 
every hundred. Reversing facts, a 
sweet temper and a broadened soul—a 
soul whose sympathies are not wholly 
confined within its own domestic circle 
—resu!t from the stern school of trial, 
unless they be hereditary gifts. 

It seems to be in human nature 
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vastly to underrate the value of any 
comfort until the favor is removed. 

The world is overcrowded with ner- 
vous people, and manufacturers of so- 
called nerve tonics wax fat ficm the 
result of their enormous sales, This 
alarming increase of neivous diseases 
may be the result of one or a multitude 
of causes; fretting and worrying ma- 
terially assist in developing this dis- 
order, and all the quack nostruniss in the 
universe will not cure or quiet a mind 
predisposed to chafe at the decrees of 
fate. : 

A lovely old lady once said to me: 
“I always thanked God that I was born 
before neives werein fashion." J think I 
commented upon her wonderful equan- 
imity with something like this for a 
rejoinder: ** Well, I look at matters 
inthis way. If I am in trouble and 
can find a way out of it there is no use 
fretling ; if I cannot, it would still be 
useless to fret. In that way I get along 
over many a jagged rock, and if I am 
not happy, I may at least not debar 
other people from any pleasure they 
may find." 

Warring with fate is as useless as it 
is disastrous, and works no end of mis- 
chief to our physical, mental and moral 
natures. I have often witnessed 
its havoc and need no further experi- 
ence to realize the ills that result from 
it There ae leagues of difference be- 
tween the person whose Jack of refine- 
ment of feeling renders him insensible 
to grief, and the person overwhelmed 
with sorrow, whose feelings are so con- 
trolled that no outward sign indexes 
them. Tote elated or depressed by 
joy or sorrow is but natural ; but when 
some trouble appears over which you 
have no control, do not waste any 
ammunition uponit. Do not fight the 
inevitable ! 


It is an uncontroverted truth, that 
no man ever made an ill-figure who 
understood his own talents, nor a good 
one who mistook them.—Swirt, 
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TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


By NELSON SizER. 


CHAPTER X. 


BALANCED TEMPERAMENTS. 


HE proper balance of tempera- 
ment, or that which is desirable, 
is secured when all the temperaments 
are strong as wellas equal. ‘The best 
results in life come from harmonious 
conditions of temperament or constitu- 
tion, with organic vigor enough to 
make each temperamental element 
amply effective in the make-up of 
character and results. 

Some kinds of ore make iron that is 
hard but brittle; other kinds are 
tough but not hard. In making car 
wheels, which require hardness in the 
“tread” and toughness in the spokes 
or plates, hard iron, which can be 
“chilled” in the process of casting, is 
mixed with tough iron, and the result 
is safety and success. Spring steel is 
soft while being wrought, but the pro- 
cess of tempering makes it hard, elastic 
and useful. The same is true with 
edge-tools—tempering gives the requi- 
site hardness for the cutting edge. It 
is rare to find an ax which will not 
break from too much hardness, or bend 
from being too soft, if used in hemlock 
knots. 

When all the mowing was done by 
hand, an uncle of mine reluctantly 
bought the last scythe in a store at 
twenty per cent. discount, because, be- 
ing defective in form, it had been re- 
jected; and it was so excellent in 
quality that it carried an edge nearly 
all day without being whetted, to the 
gratification of the owner and the 
wonder of all others. In its structure 
the right material was heated, ham- 
mered and tempered in such a manner 
as to make the best scythe, perhaps, 
ever produced ; and for ease of using 
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and lasting qualities it was worth any 
dozen scythes ever made. In constitu- 
tion and temperament that instrument 
was to common scythes what Milton 
Shakespeare, Alexander or Napoleon 
were to average manhood. 

A balanced human temperament, or a 
balanced horse temperament, is the 
one that is most desired. All the mod- 
ern struggles for superiority in horse 
flesh, paying as much as forty thousand 
dollars for a single horse, means that 
there 1s a difference in the quality of 
horses; that ten hundred pounds of 
horse does not mean the highest order 
of quality or constitution; but when 
the highest cider of quality or constitu- 
tion for given purposes in the composi- 
tion of a horse has been reached, then 
the price, among knowing men, goes 
up. The qualities combined in the 
game chicken, in the race horse, in 
draft horses, in horses for courage and 
endurance, always aiming toward the 
desired result, are examples of consti- 
tution or temperament Horses are 
wanted for speed and for endurance, 
aad then the horse also needs to possess 
the kindly spirit, docility, integrity and 
intelligence. 

Most men who attain to distinction , 
reach it through some specialty of men- 
tal development or of temperament, 
Some men have the temperament of 
strength; they can lift or run or fight 
masterfully; others have the tempera- 
ment of mentality, the power to think 
and invent and to do mental work; 
another has the sentiment, the pathos, 
the goodness, the love, but not so 
much courage, force, or even talent. 
But an all-around person with a perfect 
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temperament or constitution represents 
the motive or framework, the vital 
or nutritive, and the mental in har- 
monious proportions; and, as we have 
said, these proportions may be har- 
monious, but not strong. They may 
be equal in their force, but with not 
enough force in each of the compo- 
nents to make the sum total grand, and 
the quality high. 

The best temperament undoubtedly 
is the one which so represents each of 
the three great temperaments that a 
keen observer can hardly say which is 
the better, the stronger, the superior ; 
each quality must be seen, must be 
evinced in each person so that it is dis- 
tinctly observable, and yet the other 
two temperaments backing and sus- 
taining it so that itis difficult to say 
which is the stronger; and this being 
reached, then the question is, how 
much power is there in each tempera- 
ment, and in all combined. Human 
success comes by a harmonious com- 
bination of the temperamental ele- 
ments joined with enough of each 
and ofall to be in the highest degree 
powerful. 

Washington has been regarded as a 
model man; writers have hunted for 
words of adulation; perhaps patriotism 
had something to do with the reverence 
which he called out. Possibly a sharp 
analysis of Washington temperamen- 
tally might indicate more of the motive 
than of the mental; being more than 
six feet high, he had a powerful frame, 
and was all his life noted for physical 
agility and strength. Some of his con- 
temporaries were his superior in intel- 
lect, but perhaps none of them in self. 
control and that dignified integrity, 
which in him elevated principle above 
profit or fame. Franklin was-a better 
thinker. Hamilton had more versatil- 
ity and mental brilliancy; Jefferson 
probably more of the astute logical 
powers, but Washington, in many re- 
spects, made his own fortune and fame 
by his harmonious character and con- 
duct. He could wait and economize 
his force, and win by wisdom and pru- 
dence joined to courage and fortitude. 

We introduce a few portraits which 
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have a leaning towards harmonious 
temperament. 

Fig. 92. Chief Justice Chase, had a 
magnificent brain; the Mental temper- 
ament was amply,and vigorously mani- 
fested ; the smoothness which pertains 
to the outline of figure and features, 
show abundant vital or nutritive power ; 
and he had a vigorous frame and ample 
muscle, showing a good Motive tem- 
perament. His body was strong and 
full, and at the same time tall and 
well proportioned. 

Salmon Portland Chase, was the son 
of a farmer in New Hampshire, and 
was born Jan. 13,1808 His ances- 
tors were English and Scotch. His 
father died suddenly, and Salmon at 
the age of twelve was committed to the 
care of his uncle, Bishop Chase, of the 
Protestant Episcopal church who lived 
near Columbus, Ohio. The boy divided 
his time between farm work and hard 
study in the Bishop's academy. His 
uncle next placed him at school in 
Cincinnati until 1823, when he returned 
to New Hampshire and taught school, 
meantime preparing himself for Dart- 
mouth College which he éntered in 
1824, and graduated two years later. 
He went to Washington to take charge 
of a school, which numbered among its 
patrons Henry Clay, Wm. Wirt and 
other distinguished men. During his 
leisure he studied law under Wirts su- 
pervision, and settled at Cincinnati. 
He was opposed to slavery and acted 
with the Free Soil Democrats. On 
Feb. 22, 1849, he was chosen United 
States senator, and labored for the Pa- 
cific railroad, the Homestead Law, 
Cheap Postage and Reform in Public 
Expenditures, and in slavery debates 
took a commanding position. In 1855 
he was elected Governor of the State 
of Ohio, and re-elected in 1857, and 
in March, 1861, he was elected United 
States Senator for a second term, but 
was appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. In 1864, Mr. Lincoln appointed 
him Chief Justice of the United States. 
He died May 6, 1873. 

Asa legislator, asan executive officer 
in the Government during its trying 
period as Secretary of the Treasury, 
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and as Chief Justice of the United the fulfillment of duty. He had fine 
States, he filled every position grandly; fiber; he had ardor and endurance; 


FIG. 92. CHIEF JUSTICE SALMON P. CHASE. 
From Carpenter's ‘ Emancipation Proclamation." 
ae was the right quality in him, and he had a manly face, a noble head, and 
there was abundance, muchness, for а commanding frame. 
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Fig. 93, Lucius P. Robinson, was one 
of the most efficient, wise and success- 
ful Governors of the State of New 
York, and that is saying much. In that 
face the framework of the Motive 
temperament is strongly marked; in 
that face and form the abundance of 
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the Vital temperament is adequately 
represented; and the largeness ofthe 
brain shows the Mental temperament. 
Chief Justice Chase shows a little more 
smoothness, and perhaps a little less 
hardness. Observers will find, if they 
undertake to select a perfectly balanced 
temperament, there will be a constant 
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tendency in their specimens to shade 
a little more toward one temperament 
than the others; but in this head and 
body and face, the temperaments are 
strongly marked, with perhaps a trifle 
advantage in favor of the Motive. 
Capacity, intelligence, integrity, stead- 
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fastness, power and efficiency mark his 
life and his work. 

Fig. 94, Gerrit Smith, was a masterful 
man and a many-sided man. His head 
was enormously large, but he had three 
hundred pounds of manly development 
to give it support; more than six feet 
high, he walked as a ruler, recognized 
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among men; in his presence men felt 
small in more senses than one. What 
a face! How the Motive temperament 
shows їп it! Then the fullness 


FIG. 94. 


and plumpness and abundance of 
the Vital gave smoothness and 
largeness and fullness to his face and 
body. His amplitude of brain repre- 
sented the Mental temperament ; and it 


is difficult to say which 1s the better 
represented. He was born in Utica, 
N. Y., the 6th of March, 1797 ; inherit- 
ed large landed estates from his father ; 


GERRIT SMITH, PHILANTHROPIST. 


was a graduate of Hamilton College, and 
was constitutionally a philanthropist, 
inclined to benefit all whozsuffer, and 
mitigate misery everywhere. In early 
life, the characteristics of plumpness of 
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the face were manifest, and only became 
exceedingly heavy from the progress of 
years. He was one of the brainy men 
of his age,and one who sought to do 
good. Onsome points he was called 
fanatical, but the fanaticism had a basis 
of kindness, and the sentiment of jus- 
tice as he studied justice. 
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he is capable of a great deal of work, 
and his biography shows that he is the 
worker of his church in this country. 
Without being especially robust, he is 
electric, sharp, positive, practical, clear 
cut and harmonious as a thinker. 

He should be known for energy, 
briskness, good nature and kindness. 


FIG. 95. 


Fig. 95, Cardinal James Gibbons, 
was born in 1834. This picture was 
made for him when he was about fifty 
years of age or a little less. In its study 
as a harmonious organization, we see 
the refinement of the Mental tempera- 
ment, especially in the form of the nose 
and eyebrows and in the set and expres- 
sion of the eyes; we see the Vital in 
the smoothness and comparative plump- 
ness of the system ; we see the phases 
of the Motive temperament in the com- 
pactness and moderate angularity of the 
organization. His features and his or- 
ganization impress us with the idea that 
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Few have his even poise of will and 
ability to meet and overcome diffi- 
culties and annoyances. The face 
shows culture, not the one-sided train- 
ing that is too often found in men of 
the professional callings, especially 
clergymen, but a harmony of de- 
velopment that belongs more to the 
man of affairs than to one engaged 
in a special line. He should be a 
good administrator or manager, with 
so many signs of practical talent in 
the forehead and sidehead, and with 
so much versatility he could be at the 
head of an institution or of a system, 
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and organize and direct its operation, 
however many sides there might be. 
Activity is the marked part of his 
nature, and in varied activity he finds 
his best means of usefulness and suc- 
cess, 


much of each of the temperamental 
elements. In this head we see also 
large Combativeness, and this, joined 
with his practical talent and firmness 
and self-hood, would lead him to feel 
that he could overcome any difficulty 
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Fig. 96, James B. Eads, the eminent 
engineer, had the three temperaments 
handsomely and well represented, The 
first impression is that he had a pre- 
dominance of the Mental; the large- 
ness of the head, the smoothness of his 
development, the accuracy and almost 
classical elegance of his features serve 
to show it; and then his height, his 
endurance and hardihcod, and the 
length of his features, and the length of 
his head and face indicate the Motive 
temperament. Probably the Mental 
temperament slightly predominates ; 
but the temperamental constitution has 
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JAMES В. EADS, 


which could be mastered. Не could 
have become a great military com- 
mander had he been thrown into 
that line cf duty ; he might have 
been a great statesman and scholar; 
he had inventive talent, mechanical 
originality and a great deal of that 
faith, which, working with the in- 
ventive, tends to reveal new pro- 
cesses and new fields and methods of 
achievement. His Hope was large, 
hence he was liable to magnify his 
prospects, and perhaps startle the 
world by his hopeful projects, To 
him, however, they seemed clear and 
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certain; and with his ingenuity to 
plan, and his force to energize en- 
deavor, his achievements took a high 
rank. Не is known and remem- 
bered for his improvements at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, and for 
his construction of the St. Louis bridge 
across the Mississippi River. He was 
born 23d of May, 1820, a native of Law- 
renceburg, Indiana, and was a resident 
of St. Louis from thirteen years of age. 
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ness of the face shows the Vital, the 
delicacy of the structure indicates the 
Mental, and the power and endurance 
embodied in his constitution show the 
Motive. His type of talent was in- 
tuitive rather than philosophical; hence 
he is a man adapted to emergencies, 
rapid and prompt to follow old rules 
and to make new ones according to 
the circumstances. We see in his his- 
tory and in his make-up something of the 
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Fig. 97, Sir Garnet Wolseley. His 
services in the British army and his 
campaigns in Egypt and other parts of 
Africa show the caliber of the man 
and the confidence reposed in him by 
his country and government. The 
whole aspect of this portrait indicates 
mental and physical activity, positive- 
ness, intuition and force, The plump- 
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dash of Custer, the pluck of Sheridan 
and the steadiness of Grant. The ele- 
vation of the crown of the head shows 
not only the Motive temperament, but 
that masterful dignity and power of 
command which such an organization 
is expected to evince. On the return 
of Sir Garnet to England, he received 
the thanks of Parliament, and a grant of 
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twenty-five thousand pounds “ for his 
courage, energy and perseverance” in 
the conduct of the Ashantee cam- 
paign, and was also knighted and pre- 
sented with a sword, and with the free- 
dom of the city of London. 

Fig. 98, Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D,,the 
son of General and Governor John A. 
Dix, was born in the city of New York 
in 1827,a graduate of Columbia College 
in 1848, and from the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1852. At thirty- 
five, in 1862, his character and talent 
had won for him the Rectorship of 
Trinity parish, New York. His face 
and head indicate clearness of thought, 
resoluteness of purpose, definiteness of 
integrity, persistent thoroughness and a 
clear sense of what he deems to be his 
duty; and he is a thorough disciplin- 
arian. Perhaps he inherits some of that 
spirit from his father, which, during 
the war, gave the order, “ Whoever 
pu'ls down the American flag, shoot 
him on the spot," In this head the 
organ of Firmness is very largely 
developed, and that, working in con- 
junction with his Conscientiousness, 
renders his mind decided and positive, 
and even absolute. When he has 
reached a conclusion with his well- 


defined intellectual development, his \” 


Conscientiousness and Firmness com- 
bine to render that decision final, and 
so he will often be felt to be inde- 
pendent even to severity. 

His Self-esteem is also well indi- 
cated in the face as well as in the 
head; and that which his own facul- 
ties reach as a result, his Self-esteem 
gives him a consciousness of the 
worth of his own work, so that 
he readily comes to feel as well 
as to think that his plan is the 
right one, and his method that which 
ought to be adopted and perfected. 
Then, he is cautious, but not 
timid; it makes him conservative and 
guarded and safe, and sometimes 
slow in reaching a point of progress 
and reform; he inclines to conserve 
everything that is worthy of being 
saved and protected and to concen- 
trate and consolidate the facilities 
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which he holds, rather than to dissi- 
pate his strength or his skill or waver 
in his administration. If he had taken 
engineering as a line of effort, he 
would have been accurate and excel- 
lent in doing carefully whatever is 
nice in its needs and responsible in 
its uses. While some men are not 
keen thinkers, are not persistent and 
decisive and are inclined to do the ex- 
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REV. MORGAN DIX, D. D. 


terior, loose work where niceness isnot 
required, as a cabinet-maker requires 
a nicer touch and a keener eye and a 
sharper perception and better Order 
than the man who fells theforest trees 
and works them into rough lumber. 
In a financial pursuit, a commercial or 
manufacturing business, he would 
have shown traits that would have 
made him a master in such fields, and 
with his culture in the way of scholar- 
ship, his training in the rules and 
regulations of a systematic hierarchy, 
he would build up his cause and make 
close joints and firm work, 
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Fig. 99, Eugene W. Austin, has a 
plump, well-nourished body, a full, 
manly face without hardness of ex- 
pression ; he has a good-sized brain and 
well balanced, and his temperaments 
are so blended that he is able to carry 
himself with courtesy where it is a trial 


admirable development of the per- 
ceptive organs across the brow indicate 
ability to make himself acquainted 
with the external world and the de- 
tails of duties and particulars regard- 
ing business or scholarship. He has a 
good memory of things and persons. 


FIG. 99. 


to do it, with courage and earnestness 
when necessary, and with a clear intelli- 
gence always, He is urbane and 
smooth in his manners, earnest in his 
purposes, and yet manages to achieve 
without jostling other people or making 
his life and efforts offensive to others. 
It would be troublesome to tell what 
temperament were the more manifest in 
his make-up. 

In this portrait we have not only a 
large head, but one that is harmonious 
in development and fully brought out 
in several prominent particulars. The 
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EUGENE W. AUSTIN. 


He remembers facts; is apt and suc- 
cessful in relating that which transpired 
within the range of his knowledge, and 
he tells an anecdote in a manner that 
makes it entertaining and memorable. 
He is orderly and systematic in his 
work, critical and definite in his 
ideas, and arranges his plans and 
his efforts with relation to his other 
knowledge, and so he becomes a 
critic and a careful inspector of affairs. 
He has human nature well developed 
and reads strangers readily, and with 
his smooth and pleasant methods of 
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address and his easy conversational 
power and his cordial sociability, he 
can make friends wherever he moves, 
and secure the sympathetic assistance 
of others in the furtherance of plans 
and purposes that minister to his own 
pleasure or profit. He has the power 
of friendship and the ability to make 
that friendship apparent and effective 
and efficient. Sociability, politeness, 
wit, good talking talent, and the power 
to adapt himself to circumstances and 
individuals will mark his career and 
conduct. 


We now turn with pleasure to the 


feminine physiognomy, phrenology and 
constitutional endowment. 


Fig. поо, Evelyn Haight. This is 
a strong and harmonious temperament, 
to represent which, a figure for our pur- 
pose might have been hunted for 
among thousands of people without 
success; and when a friend of ours 
brought her into our office and intro- 
duced her, our first impulse and im- 
pression was a decision that we would 
solicit her picture for this purpose. We 
have read of “loveat first sight" among 
young people, but this was an absorb- 
ing physiological, temperamental im- 
pression at first sight, for which we felt 
very thankful. 

She has a strong chest, square 
shoulders, ample frame, firm and ex- 
pressive features, massiveness of brain, 
power of constitution, joined to good 
vitality and mental susceptibility. 

The head measures twenty-two 
inches, and the weight is one hundred 
and forty-eight pounds. The figure 
being of good height, five feet eight, 
has also fullness and smoothness ; the 
hands are plump and well nourished ; 
the face is strong and smooth and at 
the same time expressive ; the brain is 
amply developed across the brows; in- 
telligence, memory, reasoning power, 
and moral sentiment, force of charac- 
ter, and affection, are among the strong 
traits; and then the temperament 
being harmonious, her physical and 
mental life, health and vigor should 
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carry her to eighty-five years of age 
with a clear head and a steady hand. 
The excellent representation also of 


ROCKWOOD PHOTO. 


EVELYN HAIGHT. 


FIG. TOO. 


the Motive temperament, in harmony 
with the other temperaments, gives her 
more strength of countenance and 
firmness of build than is often found 
among women. One might look a long 
while for a better temperament or a 
more harmonious constitution, or one 
whose capacity for duty, usefulness 
and happiness are better provided for 
in the organization. 
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Fig. ror, Mrs. R. B. Hayes (Lucy 
W. Webb); had a strong face ; the nose, 
the chin, the cheekbones, the arched 
eyebrows and breadth of the face just 
forward of the ears, indicate the Motive 
temperament. Thealtitude of the head 
at Firmness and Self Esteem represents 
that temperament; then there is a 
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was most amply endowed. Her Firm- 
ness and Conscientiousness, and her 
Motive temperament to sustain her in 
her positions, were manifest in the 
strength of purpose which she adopted 
during her residence in the White 
House. Some people thought her fan- 
atical in some of her moral notions, but 


FIG. IOI. 


smoothnessin thestructure of the figure, 
the face and the head, which show the 
Vital temperament; her manners were 
mellow and gracious; she made no 
enemies ; had a conciliatory spirit, and 
was personally welcome and attractive; 
and she had brain enough to show a 
marked amount of the Mental temper- 
ament; so that she had harmony of 
temperament, and it puzzles a critic to 
tellin which of the temperaments she 
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MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


she had the firmness and the steadiness 
to carry them out. 

The portrait exhibits a large devel- 
opment of the perceptive organs, which 
gives that great prominence and intel- 
ligent expression to the lower part of 
the forehead. 

The fullness of the eye indicates 
abundant language, and there is in 
the whole lower half of the forehead an 
expression of observation, quickness of 
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perception, and sharpness of criticism 
and excellent memory. The upper 
part of the forehead indicates good 
common sense, but not a broad philo- 
sophic turn of mind. She was the 
scholar rather than the thinker, the 
brilliant conversationalist with power to 
gather up facts and information, and 
have them ready for use. Тһе crown 
of the head was well elevated. She had 
strong determination, ambition, pride, 
self-possession, Every feature was in- 
stinct with intelligence, energy, deter- 
mination, and positiveness. 


FIG. 102. 

Fig. 102, Miss Helen Potter, lectur- 
er and personator ; a brilliant woman, a 
woman of power and positiveness, cour- 
age, fortitude and force; hearty, zealous, 
healthy, plump, impassioned, brave, 
with a relish for wit and humor, a capac- 
ity for the dramatic, and an impulsive, 
loyal friendship which carries weight 
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wherever she moves. Perhaps the Vital 
temperament would seem to be more 
manifest than the other two, when she 
says nothing and does nothing ; but the 
moment she begins to act, the ardor, the 
executiveness, and the power, evince the 
Vital, the Motive and the Mental tem- 
peraments. 

This face represents power, self- 
reliance, thoroughness, health, good 
perception, and decided force of 
character,and with her ample physique 
she can put into her professional 
work asan elocutionist a great deal 


MISS HELEN POTTER. 


of force, fire and soul. Нег per- 
sonation of John B. Gough was a 
marvel of imitation, embodying sym- 
pathy, intensity, tenderness, pathos, 
power, and all that made Gough mas- 
ter of his audiences. Another of her 
characters was Lawrence Barrett in 
‘‘ Julius Cæsar.” She recited the 
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text while dressed in costume similar 
to that which Mr. Barrett wore in 
playing the part, and many people 
thought the imitator surpassed the 


FIG, 103. 


model, Oscar Wilde was another of 
her characters, and it was astonish- 
ing to see how she could go from the 
impassioned Gough to the peculiarly 
mellow pliancy and smoothness that 
belonged to Oscar Wilde, and she 
has just the kind of wit and sarcasm 
combined that enables her to carica- 
ture gently while she merely proposes 
to imitate. Susan B. Anthony at- 
tended one of her representations in 
which she herself was portrayed by 
Miss Potter in dress, manner, tone 
and voice in one of Miss Anthony’s 
masterly speeches, and some said 
that Miss Anthony laughed at the 
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representation until she cried. Miss 


Potter has intense realism in her per- 
sonations, and sometimes 
the original, 


outdoes 


MADAME DE LESDERNIER. 


Fig. 103, Madame De Lesdernier, 
This lady was amply endowed with the 
three temperaments—Motive, Vital and 
Mental. She stood nearly fivefeet ten 
inches high, had a large frame, strong 
and expressive features, indicative of 
the Motive temperament; her hair was 
nearly black and abundant ; her eyes 
were dark and magnetic. Her plump- 
ness was such as to give her about 160 
pounds in weight, and, for her height 
and frame, that was as nearly right as 
art and fancy could wish it. Her intel- 
lect and all her mental make-up evinced 
the Mental temperament, and she was 
a very fine dramatic reader. 
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CHARACTER STUDIES, No. 8. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


GEN. MARSHALL C. WENTWORTH. 


ИВ the reader may fully аррге- 

ciate the history and condi. 
tion of the following examination, it 
is proper to state that in the year 
1879 we received two photographs of 
a gentleman for phrenological anal. 
ysis and also of a lady (without a 
name), with a request that a written 
statement be made of the gentleman 
and an opinion of the adaptation of 
himself and thelady for marriage. The 
work was dictated to a reporter and a 
typewritten copy sent. In 1891 Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Wentworth called at our 
office and gave us the opportunity of a 
personal examination, but said nothing 
relative to our previous examination by 
photographs. 

In the Summer of 1893 I stopped a 
few days at Wentworth Hall, their well 
appointed and popular hotel, in the 
White Mountains, The guests having 
learned my profession, desired a lecture, 
and in the delivery of which I called 
several persons forward and commented 
on their temperaments, talents, disposi- 
tions, resemblance to parents and the 
nationalities from which they sprang. 
I referred to General Wentworth as 
strongly resembling his mother, who 
was probably from Welsh stock, He 
instantly stated to the audience that he 
strongly favored his mother and that 
she was from Welsh stock. 

The next day he brought and showed 
to me a written description I had made 
for him from pictures in 1879, with 
remarks relative to his wife, and this 
was the first intimation I had that I 
had ever given such a description of 
them from pictures. 

Ithen proposed to publish his por- 
trait and biography and copy the de- 
scription verbatim which was thus 
given from pictures, and have also 
solicited and procured a photograph of 
of himself and one of his excellent wife. 

The reader now has before him the 
description then given of Mr. W. and 
his presumed intended, but who had 
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been his wife for nearly nine years, and 
also a carefully prepared biography 
of him. 


M. C. WENTWORTH AND LADY. 


(Described from Photographs, January 
22, 1879.) 

** You have a very fine quality of or- 
ganization. The hair particularly is 
as fine as that of a child, and we 
judge the skin to be of a similarly fine 
quality; and you have constitutionally 
more harmony than falls to the lot of 
the majority of men. You are intense 
in your mental life, your feelings are 
exceedingly keen, are particular to have 
everything as nice as it ought to be. 
You always do your best in everything 
you undertake, and are not satisfied 
unless you secure ample success, not 
only in a pecuniary sense but in the 
work that you do. In some of the old 
temples of antiquity there were niches 
in which statues were set, and they were 
so high up that no critic could see any- 
thing except the front. When the 
temples were thrown down by time and 
decay, it was found that these statues 
were as carefully cut, and all the ana- 
tomical outline as faithfully portrayed in 
the back of the statues as in the front. 
And there is a legend that when the ar- 
tists were making these, they were told 
that there was no necessity for cutting 
the back of the figures nicely, because 
they were utterly out of sight, they 
would never be seen by mortal man. 
The reply of the artists was, “ The gods 
will see them." Now, we believe that 
you want to do things as nicely as they 
can be done if * none but the gods see 
them." And you will excuse us for say- 
ing that we think you are a little whim- 
sical on some ofthese topics; that you 
sometimes take more pains than there 
is any necessity for; that you exact of 
other people more particularity, nicer 
work, and they sometimes grumble 
when your back is turned because you 
are so capricious about niceness, or old 
maidish, as they sometimes call it. 
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You inherit pretty largely from your 
mother, and we should think that she was 
from Welsh stock. You have her fore- 
head and her back head, and her features 
in the main, except that the nose is a 
little too large for the mother, but, 
being a man, you have a right to in- 
crease the size of that. 

You are quick in your intuitive judg- 
ments, sharp in your sense of what is 
right and true. Your first opinion of 
matters and things is generally your 
best. If you were driving a team and 
it got frightened, or the harness were 
to break going down hill, you would 
seem to know exactly what to do at the 
very first flash of thought. If things 
got mixed up and out of order, you 
have an intuition to judge what is best 
to do under the circumstances, and 
you come to results readily, and rarely 
have occasion to regret your opinion or 
decision. 

You gather knowledge rapidly. You 
would acquire scientific information 
easily. You could become master of a 
fine style of composition in literature. 
There is a certain exactitude in your 
cast of mind, a certain criticism which 
knows what it doesn't want, and is sat- 
isfied when it gets the right thing. 

You are a first rate judge of human 
character, and enjoy biography almost 
better than any other kind of reading, 
for if it be well written it involves 
philosophy, history of affairs, and mat- 
ters that have more or less logic in 
them, and it is that which you like par- 
ticularly and above all —the delineation 
of human character, motive and pur- 
pose. If you were to undertake that 
literary branch, namely, biography, 
you would excel in it. 

You have faith in things spiritual, 
you have reverence for whatever is 
venerable and elevated and refined. 
You have firmness enough to give you 
perseverance. 

You have caution enough to make 
you watchful, guarded and prudent. 
You are a good manager in financial 
matters, but you always carry yourself 
in such a way as not to give the im- 
pression to people that you are illiberal 
and grasping. 
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You are ambitious to be respected: 
You would suffer if you were degraded 
or disgraced, and if people were to 
come about your house in a way to 
bring discredit upon it, you would be 
more troubled about it than most men. 
You feel in duty bound to live in the 
community in such a way as not to in- 
cur the disapproval of the better class 
of people. 

You have a fair share of self-esteem. 
You appreciate your own worth and 
talent, have a desire to carry yourself 
in an influential way. With your large 
brain, you ought to be master of the 
situation; with that fine quality of or- 
ganization, and that intuitive sense of 
truth, your mind ought to be very in- 
fluential in the community where you 
live. 

You have large social organs. You 
are fond of children, fond of friends, 
and very fond of woman; are capable 
of winning her affection, and of carry- 
ing yourself toward her in a way that 
will be consolidated into abiding affec- 
tion. 

You have a great deal of power 
when you get it aroused, but you are 
not one of the kind that is quick to 
wrath, or inclined to wrangle. You 
have more thoroughness and severity 
when you get it provoked than you 
have of the tendency to warm up and 
take sides. 

With yourlarge brain and your ample 
size and weight, you ought to take and 
maintain an excellent rank. You have 
body enough to support your brain 
admirably, and your brain, measuring 
twenty-three inches,is large, and with 
this fine quality you ought to make 
for yourself a good name and a good 
place in the community, 

You ought to have studied for a pro- 
fession. If you had been educated to 
medicine, you would have made a fine 
lecturer on the subject. If you had 
been educated to law, you could have 
taken a good rank in that field. If you 
had been educated for an editor, you 
would have written vigorous articles, 
and those which would have an influ- 
ence in the community. 

You have smooth methods. You are 
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Capable of taking hold of life by its 
smooth side, and of commending your- 
self to the favorable regard of men who 
have thought, and respectability, and 
culture. 

If we had you back to fifteen, we 


FIG. 3. 


would say, by all means become a 
classical scholar, educate yourself as 
well as may be, and enter one of the 
learned professions. 


THE LADY 


whose likeness is sent without name, 
evidently inherits strongly from her 
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father’s side. That wideness and 
strength of face between the eye and 
the mouth, that height of head from 
the opening of the ear upward, show 
that the father’s constitution is more 
largely represented than the mother’s. 


GENERAL MARSHALL С. WENTWORTH. 


She is a strong character, not naturally 
so fine in quality as the gentleman, but 
there is a certain dash and daring, a 
certain straightforward earnestness 
which will co-operate with his fineness 
and susceptibility admirably. Her hair 
is stronger, her temperament is rather 
favorable than otherwise, She has 
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excellent development of the vital and 
muscular systems. We think she is 
strong and straightforward, energetic, 
thorough, enterprising, proud-spirited, 
ambitious, honest, prompt, practical, a 
good talker, knows what she is about, 
balances herself on her own center, 
and is capable of moving in society with 
ease and influence. We see nothing 
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duty, and if we may use the term, trot 
in double harness with her husband, 
and keep up her end of the evener, or 
doubletree. And she is not one of the 
women that want an advantage, that 
want along end of the evener. She 
inherits enough from her father nat- 
urally, so that she is able to take her 
position and fill it, and carry her duties 
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FIG. 4 


in the temperament and constitution, 
general build of head or expression of 
face of this lady which would render 
her otherwise than a good match for 
the gentleman whose likeness accom- 
panies hers. She is not one of those 
weak women who need petting and 
fostering, but she can take hold of 
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strongly and independently, and when 
she finds out what is the best way to 
accomplish a desired purpose, she 
weaves it into her plan, and does not 
compromise or modify—she doesn't feel 
the need of protection and support. 
She could go out into life and earn her 
living. She could find a place in a 
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store, or in a school, and make her own 
mark, find a place to work, and make 
friends, pay for her seat in the church, 
buy what she needs and pay for it, and 
carry her head up, and win respect- 
ability and confidence. 

She is a woman who would be likely 
to have healthy, vigorous boys, and if 
they take after her, they will be worth 
raising. We think, so far as we can 
judge from the appearance and the 
temperaments and constitutions of the 
parties, there would be congeniality, 
provided, of course, the woman had a 
fair show. It a man were to undertake 
to manipulate everything that she had 
occasion to do, to supervise her in all 
respects, and try to keep her a kind of 
underling, she would, perhaps, make it 
sultry for all the crowd ; but, as we said 
before, if she has her rights and in- 
terests and duties, she will fill her sta- 
tion, and fulfill her duties without help, 
without much assistance or counsel. 
She is a strong character, and we see 
no reason why she should not be thor- 
oughly worthy." 


BIOGRAPHY. 


GENERAL MARSHALL CLARK WENT- 
wORTH, son of William H. H. and 
Mary (Clark) Wentworth, was born 
in Jackson, N. H., Aug. 16, 1844. He 
descends from a noble English line 
through Elder William Wentworth, the 
emigrant, who was baptized at Alford, 
England, in 1615, and when a young 
man accompanied Rev. John Wheel- 
wright to America in 1636, and settled 
at Exeter, N. H., where he eventually 
became the beloved pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, and continued 
many years. 

William H. H. Wentworth, the sev- 
enth in descent from the Rev. William, 
was born at Jackson, N. H., 1818, died 
1864, succeeded to the homestead of 
his father. The environments of his 
youth did not give the advantages of 
education and culture, and the hard 
work of farm life debarred him from 
extended communication with the 
world, yet he was a kindly, courteous 
gentleman, with a good word and a 
good deed for every one in need of 
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them, and having many friends. His 
wife, Mary Clark, was of sturdy 
Welsh stock, strong and vigorous, 
mentally and physically. She was a 
native of Maine and a capable teacher. 

Marshall C. Wentworth passed his 
childhood years at home developing a 
healthy physical organization by his 
labor on the farm, and receiving from 
the instruction of his mother a stimula- 
tion to his natural desire for knowledge 
and a taste for learning and reading. 
To attend the district school he walked 
eight miles daily and also assisted in 
the farmwork. Such zealous efforts 
could have but one result. He was 
intelligent, alert, keenly attentive to 
and anxious concerning everything 
transpiring in the country, and de- 
voured with avidity all information he 
could secure regarding the great sub- 
ject which at that period overshadowed 
all else—the preservation of the Union. 
He saw the war-cloud rising, and when 
the storm broke upon the country and 
the Union was imperiled, his patriotism 
led him to become a soldier. His, 
parents reluctantly consented, and he 
enlisted as soon as possible, going to 
Bethel, Me., for that purpose. He was 
one of the earliest soldiers, enlisting 
April 27, 1861, before he was seventeen 
years old, as a private in Company I, 
Fifth Maine Volunteer Infantry. This 
was a fighting regiment, did much 
active service and won high honors. 
Marshall was never absent from 
the regiment during his three years' 
service, participating in its many 
memorable engagements. When his 
term of enlistment expired he returned 
to Jackson to visit his parents; while 
there his father was ill, and he remained 
to care for him till his death. After 
the burial rites were over, our soldier 
re-enlisted, January, 1865, in the First 
New Jersey Cavalry, and served until 
June, 1865, the close of the war. He 
was engaged in twenty-seven actions 
in both enlistments, among them the 
first and second battles of Bull Run, 
the seven days! fight on the Peninsula, 
South Mountain (his brigade making 
the famous charge at Crampton Pass), 
first and second battles at Fredericks- 
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burg, Salem Churchyard, the battles of 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Mine 
Run, Five Forks, and Gettysburg. 
May 10, 1864, his regiment (Fifth 
Maine) was one of ten regiments 
selected to break the rebel lines at 
Spottsylvania. "This they did and took 
many prisoners. In the first Winter of 
his service, while on picket duty with 
three companions, they were attacked 
by twenty rebels; one of the four was 
killed, two were captured, but Mar- 
shall, although wounded, escaped.. At 
Five Forks he received a wound in the 
foot from which he still suffers. He 
had offers of promotion and promise of 
a commission, but preferred to remain 
in the ranks with his companions, who 
said, *A braver soldier never fired a 
gun.” 

After the war was over, and a visit 
made to Jackson, Boston and other 
places, he was for a few months con- 
ductor of a passenger train running be- 
tween New York and Elizabeth, N. J. 
Later he returned to Jackson, where 
he married, May 3o, 1869, Georgia A., 
daughter of Captain Joshua and 
Martha P. (Meserve) Trickey. 

Captain Trickey was at this time 
building the Thorn Mountain House 
for his daughter, and here the young 
couple commenced their long and 
pleasant career as host and hostess. 
They did not sit down with folded 
hands to await the coming of pros- 
perity, or delegate the conduct of their 
hotel to servants. They worked per- 
sonally, early and late, taking pleasure 
in the thought that success must come 
to honest, well directed labor. Far off 
in the distance they saw their ideal of 
a hotel, and their desire and ambition 
was to realize this: to introduce every 
pleasant and esthetic feature of home- 
life into their establishment in such a 
manner that people of the highest cul- 
ture would experience delight at find- 
ing every want anticipated, and artistic 
harmony prevailing in their surround- 
ings. The General’s plans have been 
bold and original, Mrs. Wentworth has 
cordially co-operated with him, and 
every step taken and every building 
constructed has been endorsed by both. 
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They have made the entertainment of 
their guests their lifework and study, 
and have been phenomenally success- 
ful. hey were the originators of the 
new system of artistic houses, decora- 
tions, and effects in mountain hotels, 
and the lovely village of Wentworth 
Hall and Cottages at Jackson, N. H., 
realized their high ideal. In addition 
to Thorn Mountain House they have 
built Arden Cottage, in 1881 ; Went- 
worth Hall,at an expense of $25,000, 
in 1883; Thorneycroft, in 1885; Glen. 
thorne, in 1885; Elmwood, in 1886. In 
the Winters of 1884, 1885 and 1886, 
General Wentworth was manager of 
the Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J., 
where he made many and permanent 
friends. 

General Wentworth has not sought 
for office. It is due to him to say, how- 
ever, that when his name was once pre- 
sented tohis townsmen he ran forty-two 
votes ahead of his ticket, evincing his 
personal popularity. He was quarter- 
master general on the staff of Governor 
Charles Н. Bell from 1881 to 1883, and 
a member of the Republican Electoral 
College in 1884. He is a member of 
Mount Washington Lodge, F. and A. 
M., North Conway ; Greenleaf Chap- 
ter, R. A. M., Portland, Me., and Saco 
Valley Lodge of Odd Fellows, North 
Conway. 

General Wentworth has the superb 
physique, the courtliness and grace of 
manner and kindness of heart which 
were characteristics of his ancestors, 
possesses a winning magnetism, and is 
kind and courteous to all, the patron 
and the servant, the acquaintance and 
the stranger. He is ever foremost in 
public improvement, and has an en- 
thusiasm which carries others with him. 
He was the chief promoter of the cen- 
tennial celebration of the settlement of 
the town, and the founder of the public 
library. The development of his hotel 
interests has been a wonderful boon to 
Jackson. With far-seeing sagacity he 
discerned the opportunity and way, and 
convinced the most conservative that he 
was right, and placed the care of guests 
upon the highest plane. Bythe enlarged 
facilities he has given his townsmen, by 
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the employment he affords to hun- 
dreds, by his liberal and extensive 
generosity, he has accomplished much 
good, and is a public benefactor; by 
his unvarying courtesy to his guests he 
has won the title of “prince of land- 
lords.” The sunny spirit and practical 
intelligence of his excellent wife have 
borne their part in hissuccess and been 
most important factors in the house- 
hold economy. Their natural culture 
has been broadened by extensive travel 
in both continents. Their hostelries 
have been visited by many distinguished 
and cultivated people, and who comes 
once will be likely to come again and 
again. 


THE RAYMOND. 


Desiring something relative to his 
relations with the hotel ** Raymond " 
at East Passadena, Cal, I wrote to 
Gen. Wentworth asking about the 
facts, and received from him the fol- 
lowing plain, friendly statement, 
which, seeming to cover the ground, 
I insert in his own words. He does 
very scant justice to the influence of 
his genial, magnetic words and 
methods towards guests, helpers and 
neighbors. One might live long and 
search widely to find his equal in his 
chosen work, and in acceptable social 
control of others, and we can well be- 
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lieve all he says of his amiable and 
helpful consort, and that what was 
said of her picture in 1879 was pecu- 
liarly true, that she would, indeed, 
“ trot in double harness with her hus- 
band and keep up her end of the 
evener.” 
** Jackson, N, H., Sept. 2, 1893. 

“Му Dear Pror, Sizer: I hardly 
know what to say about myself as it is 
difficult for me to remember anything 
that I have done that has been of 
special importance. I have always 
received more than I have given, and 
have been appointed to fill places 
that some other person could have 


CAPACITY FOR 350 GUESTS. 
зоо feet front, wings roo feet cach. 


done much better than I, but I believe 
I am blessed with a band of angel 
friends who are interesting themselves 
in my behalf. І сап account in no 
other way for the good things which 
come into my life so abundantly. 
Mrs. Wentworth is a most extraor- 
dinary woman. Her intuitions are 
remarkable. She appears to know 
everything that it is necessary for her 
to know in all times and places in- 
tuitively. She has been my guiding 
star. Without her I should have 
been dead several years ago without 
having become known among all the 
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good people who know me now. She 
is brave, honest and true, and never 
did a thing in her life that she 
did not believe right and true. 
I need not tell you about her charac- 
ter, because you know that, having 
examined her phrenologically. In our 
business we have worked together, 
hand in hand, heart to heart, mind to 
mind. Every success I have attained 
to and all prosperity which has come 
to me has been through her and the 
other angel friends. 

“In the Autumn of 1891 Mr. Wal- 
ter Raymond (of the excursion firm 
of Raymond & Whitcomb), who owns 
‘The Raymond,’ at East Passadena, 
Cal., engaged me to manage his hotel 
for the term of two years at a hand- 
some salary. At the end of the first 
year he made a contract with me for 
an additional three years. I take with 
me to California all my employees, 140 
in number. I take them from New 
England and find it one of the sources 
of my success. Since assuming charge 
of ‘The Raymond’ I have been very 
successful, last year doing the largest 
business the house has ever done. I 


have been offered the management of 
other large hotel establishments, but 
prefer to spend my winters in the most 
delightful climate in the world. 1 
have decided to retain my connection 
with The Raymond. I think I may 
truthfully say that the hotels with 
which I am connected are kept on a 
high level. There is no pleasure for 
Mrs. Wentworth and I except in doing 
the highest class of work. Keeping a 
hotel is a high calling. People who 
travel leave behind them elegant 
homes, with all that that word means 
in the way of comforts, decorations, 
artistic effects, and so forth, and the 
hotel man who can supply these things 
to them so that they will not miss 
them has accomplished a great work. 
This I believe Mrs. Wentworth and I 
have done to quite an extent. 

“I find it most difficult, my dear 
friend, to write about myself, from 
the fact that my life has been so happy 
and uneventful that really there is 
nothing to speak about. 


“Faithfully yours, 
“M. C. WENTWORTH.” 


—=+Ф®» - > 


LABOR AND REST. 
By Isaac H. JULIAN. 


The end and the reward of toil is rest : 
Be all my prayers for virtue and for peace. 


Oh ye who live by toil! 
Though blest your privilege, your calling 
high, 
Beware! sloth does not win the only spoil 
From man’s integrity ! 


Beware, lest lucre’s chain 
Bind you away from heaven's own blessed 
light, 
Clog the soul’s pinions, free, without a 
stain, 
And stay its upward flight! 


Not for incessant toil 
Were manly limbs and graceful forms 
designed, 
Quenching the generous thought, the win- 
ning smile, 
The brightness of the mind! 


Turn, restless mortals, turn, 
Oftener to the Eden of your home, 
Restored by heaven; from its blissful 

bourne 

O cease to wildly roam. 
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Mark lovely nature's face, 
The grace and beauty beaming from her 
air, 
Where rest and labor hold alternate pace, 
And pleasure conquers care ! 


Pause oft 'neath Summer's shade 
To muse, or by the genial Winter fire, 
Hold converse with the high immortal dead, 
Or turn the poet's lyre! 


O turn aside betimes 
From the frequented, dusty paths of life, 
Where rest fair fancy's, reason's, virtue's 
climes, 
Redeems from empty strife! 


Thus shall your spirits know 
That lucre's and ambition's eagertrain, 
Chasing their phantoms madly to and fro, 
Are toiling all in vain ;— 


Thus shall a life more blest 
Be yours, till from earth’s toils you find re- 
lease, 
And lead you gently to your final rest, 
In virtue and in peace! 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FowLER WELLS. 


Rev. Sivas Jones.—Isaac Н. JuLian.—JONATHAN KIDWELL. 


ILAS JONES was a gifted and 
versatile man. He was an emi- 
nent lawyer in early life, and later 
became a Swedenborgian minister. 
For many years he was a lecturer on 
Phrenology, and finally was appointed 
superintendent of the Blind Asylum 
of New York. Mr. Jones was the 
author of an instructive book entitled 
"Practical Phrenology.” During 
George Combe’s first course of lec- 
tures in New York, in 1838, Mr. 
Jones was very active in creating an 
interest and was on the committee 
which presented complimentary reso- 
lutions to Mr. Combe on the conclu- 
sion of his lectures. 

Mr. Combe, while in New York, 
visited the Asylum for the Blind, then 
under the charge of Mr. Jones, and 
thus describes the latter gentleman: 

“Мг. Jones has a large head, 
ample anterior lobe, large Benevo- 
lence and love of Approbation, with 
a sanguine nervous-lymphatic tem- 
perament, and is the very picture of 
joyousness and health. He practices 
Phrenology in his teaching and se- 
lects his domestics by their heads. 
We heard the pupils examined, and 
were gratified to observe their attain- 
ments in education and the comfort 
which they enjoyed.. They are good 
musicians, and take great pleasure in 
playing in concert. They weave rugs 
and mats, and make baskets and 
other articles of simple construction.” 

Mr. Jones contributed several ar- 
ticles to the early numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, among 
them being .‘‘ Philosophical Analysis 
of Cautiousness," ''A Brief History 
of Phrenology in Boston," ©“ Phren- 
ology in New York," ‘‘ Remarks 
Upon the Scripture Doctrine of Re- 
generation," ‘‘ Cases of Spectral Il- 
lusion Confirmatory of Phrenology.” 


Isaac H. JULIAN, poet, author, ed- 
itor, lawyer and patriot, was born 
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June 19, 1823, in Centreville, Indiana, 
The Julian family is of French extrac- 
tion on the father’s side, and dates 
back two hundred years in America. 
Prior to the Revolution, the progeni- 
tors resided in Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. Isaac Julian, father 
of the subject of this sketch, and third 
of that name in regular succession, was 
a native of the State last named, and 
removed in 1808 to that part of In- 
diana Territory now known as Wayne 
County. The year following he was 
married to Rebecca, a daughter of 
Andrew Hoover, a member of the so- 
ciety of Friends, also from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julian endured all the 
privations of pioneer life during the 
war of 1812, when Indians and wild 
beasts were among their frequent vis- 
itors. In the Fall of 1823 the family 
removed to what is now the County of 
Tippecanoe, where Mr. Julian died in 
the December following. His widow 
and young family returned to their re- 
latives in Wayne County. In conse- 
quence of their bereavement, their sub- 
sequent lot was a hard one. The 
opportunities for obtaining an educa- 
tion were limited to the log school- 
houses, and a few sessions in these 
comprised the school attendance of 
Isaac Julian, Jr. But this was sup- 
plemented by self-education. In the 
intervals from farm labor he accom- 
plished quite an extensive course of 
reading in the departments of history 
and general literature, and early mani- 
fested considerable poet caltalent. Mr. 
Julian resided in Iowa (rom the Spring 
of 1846 to the Fall of 1850. In 1848 
he became deeply interested in the 
great political and social upheaval of 
that period, more especially in the anti- 
slavery cause, which gave inspiration to 
many of his subsequent poems, Here- 
tofore his poetic effusions had been 
rather casual and desultory. Later he 
studied law, and in 1851 was admitted 
to the Bar, but found the practice so 
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distasteful that he did not long engage 
in it. 

In 1854 he went to Fort Wayne, and 
for a short time edited the S/andard, 
of that city. In 1857 he prepared and 
published an interesting pamphlet on 


ISAAC H. JULIAN IN 1859. 


the “Early History of the White Water 
Valley." In 1858 he bought a news- 
paper called the 7rue Republican, at 
Centreville, and removed it to Rich- 
mond in 1865, afterwards changing the 
name to the Radical, and continuing 
its publication to the fall of 1872. 

He was postmaster at Centreville 
during President Lincoln's first term, 
and at Richmond from May, 1869, to 
July, 1871. He was married in 1859 
to Miss Virginia M. Spillard, of College 
Hill, Ohio, by whom he had five chil- 
dren, three of whom are now living. 

Because of his wife's failing health, 
he removed in the summer of 1873 to 
San Marcos, Texas, and began the pub- 
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lication of the Free Press, from which 
he retired in August, 189o. His wife 
died a few months after their arrival in 
Texas, leaving a family of young chil- 
dren to his care. 

After many years of engrossing 
anxieties with an exacting 
business and severe do- 
mestic trials, Mr. Julian 
has, we trust, found peace 
and happiness in a second 
marriage, which occurred 
at Austin, Tex., on the 
18th of July last. 

For the foregoing bio- 
graphical particulars, we 
are indebted to Zhe Mag- 
azine of Poetry. Mr. Ju- 
lian's connection with 
phrenology is as follows: 

When a youth of seven- 
teen years of age he be- 
camea contributor to Zhe 
Philomath Encyclopedia. 
Among his articles is a 
series entitled “ Illustra- 
tions from Phrenology,” 
so that he may be ranked 
among the pioneer writers 
on that subject in Ameri- 
са. He had at that time 
never heard of Calvert’s 
work of a similar title, so 
the resemblance was ac- 
cidental. His effort was 
of quite a different char- 
acter, being a series of 
original essays drawn 
from life and letters under the 
lights of phrenology. They were 
extended to fourteen numbers, mak- 
ing over thirty printed octavo pages 
in all The topics were philopro- 
genitiveness, adhesiveness, secretive- 
ness, acquisitiveness, approbativeness, 
self-esteem, benevolence, veneration, 
firmness, conscientiousness, hope, mar- 
velousness, ideality, and mirthfulness. 
The following extract is from a ге- 
cent letter from Mr. Julian: “I find 
myself constantly applying phrenology, 
or, rather, my instinctive impressions 
of it, in daily life. It was through 
Mr. Kidwell’s loaning some numbers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to 
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my elder brother, George W. Julian,* 
that I first became acquainted with 
the subject; also in the same way 
with Spurzheim's “ Phrenology” and 
some of his other works. Both my 


Both Mr. Isaac Julian and his 
brother were particularly distinguished 
for diligence and indomitable persever- 
ance, amounting almost to obstinacy, 
in the path of mental improvement, or 
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brother and myself thereby became 
indoctrinated with phrenological phil- 
osophy and literature, and have ever 
since retained an interest in those sub- 
jects." 

Many of our readers will remember 
Mr. Julian's poem on Spurzheim, which 
appeared in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL of December, 1885. 


.* A highly gifted man, a prominent poli- 
e x aL of Congress, &c., &c.— 
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in whatever they deemed they ought 
to accomplish. 


JONATHAN KipwELL was a man of 
great natural ability and a pioneer Uni- 
versalist preacher. He was a native of 
Kentucky, but came north of the Ohio 
at an early day, and was for a number 
of years editor-in chief of The Sentinel 
and Star in the West, a leading jour- 
nal of his denomination at Cincinnati, 
In 1833 the place of publication was 
at Philomath, Union County, Ind. 
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Here was located a Universalist acad- 
emy known as “ Western Union Semi- 
nary," and here Mr. Kidwell started, 
and continued for over a dozen years, 
*'The Philomath Encyclopedia," a 
monthly publication devoted mainly to 
polemicdiscussions and scientifictopics. 
Meanwhile he preached, or, as he 
more properly styled it, lectured, rather 
extensively. Fiom the start, the ex- 
position of the doctrines of phrenology 
and their defence was one of the lead- 
ing features of his magazine, so that 
Mr. Kidwell performed an important 
part in the dissemination of phrenology 
at that early day. 

As ranking next to Mr. Kidwell, the 
name of Dr. Nathan Johnson, late of 
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Cambridge City, Ind., should be men- 
tioned. He went there from Ohio in the 
early part of the century, and died 
about twenty years ago. He was a 
man of rare learning and goodness, and 
a believer in, and an active dissemina- 
tor of, the truths of phrenology. Henry 
V. Johnson, M. C. elect from Indiana, 
and Robert V. Johnson, one of the 
editors of The Century, brothers, are his 
grandsons. Both Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Kidwell took great interest in fostering 
and training the youthful mind. Mr. 
Kidwell died about forty-five years ago 
ata good old age, after a long, brave 
struggle with penury and other adverse 
circumstances. 


—-«- 


OPENING OF THE ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The twenty. eighth annual session of 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
was held in the Hall of the Institute, 
Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 5, 1893. 
While the present class is not as large 
as in previous years, owing to the 
unsettled financial condition of the 
country, it does not lack in quality, 
for there is in attendance a good 
number of interested students, There 
were also present at the opening a 
number of former graduates and 
friends of the Institute. We give 
below a synopsis of the addresses 
made by the President of the Insti- 
tute and others of the faculty: 


Pror. NELSON SIZER: 
We come, my friends, to the commence- 
ment of a new session, and to some of usa 
new era. We come to study the most im- 


portant subject that can arrest human at-, 


tention or interest human intellect, or hope, 
or fear. We come to talk about human na- 
ture, mind, character and motive. Most 
people prefer to study other things, and 
some spend a li‘etime patiently hunting in 
the labyrinth of nature to find something 
strange and curious; they tax the forgotten 
realm of Herculaneum, and if-hey can find 
a piece of pottery that migh« have been a 
child's porringer, eighte.n hundred years 
ago, they rejoice or.r it as if they had 
found a human hrpe, or a joy that was im- 
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mortal. We daily throw pottery away in 
this city which, if it were buried long 
enough, the curiosity seekers of the future 
might make as much ado over it as we do 
over all these old things the archzologists 
dig out. People study everything but hu- 
man life and human character; they study 
outwardly ; they study away from them- 
selves. 

A young man who commenced his public 
life asa reporter for us wentto Chicago and 
became the official stenographic reporter of 
that city; it was less then than now in size 
and in consequence, and he made with a soap 
box and some cheap lenses a telescope of 
his own with which he could study double 
stars, and he has become the savant of 
double stars for the world. But the stars 
are cold; they are far away; I don't think 
that it makes much difference to the human 
race whether the stars are double or single; 
it took many centuries to find out that there 
was such a thing as a double star. Hehas 
measured and registered them, and he has 
become so distinguished that his services 
have been wanted at the Lick Observatory; 
and when the sun takes a notion to be 
eclipsed, if visible only in some far region, 
the Government sends him and others 
there to observe what nature is doing in the 
outside worlds. And so men study almost 
everything butthemselves. And yet among 
a few, the study of human nature is an old 
one; some of the most distinguished men in 
the world have spent their livesin trying to 
find out the difference between “‘perception” 
and ‘‘conception,” "instinct and reason,” 
their nature, qualities and limitations ; 
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and they have made what the world calls 
systems of mental philosophy. But not one 
of all these '‘systems” has ever enabled a 
man to stand up and look ata stranger and 
say: ‘‘You have conscience or you lack it; 
you have fear or lack it; you have sym- 
pathy and benevolence or lack it; you have 
wit and humor; you have poetic skill, 
dramatic talent, mechanical ability, hope 
or hatred.” Yet some people shut their 
eyes and judge introspectively, that a man 
has certain mental forces in him, but with- 
out knowing whether they are located at 
the top of his head or the bottom of his 
feet; he has hope and fear, but some peo- 
ple have thought the latter was located in 
the legs, because when a man was afraid, 
he ran away; other people thought when a 
man had fear it started something that 
made him fight; but they did not know 
where to locate either. 

Dr. Gall studied the human brain; he 
was a physician, carefully cultured, and 
high in his profession. He was ‘‘physician 
in ordinary" to the Emperor of Austria. 
When he began to study brain he found 
that it had intimate relationship with all 
parts of the body, and that if you touch 
the toe, the brain somehow gets a notion 
that there is an enemy invading. He stud- 
ied from the brain outward, and found 
one man with a tall crown of head, who 
had the most supreme dignity, and yet he 
was a beggar in rags; he stood with his 
head aloft and came begging; and Dr. Gall 
saw that it was such a peculiar form of 
head that he took a cast o’ it. And he 
asked the man why he did not work. He 
replied, "I, work?” He was above work; 
several of his kind are living yet. A man 
that can make two dollars a day by beg- 
ging says he won't work for a dollar a day; 
he can't afford it. A man must havea 
good deal of self esteem to lift him above 
the disgrace of such a line of life and stand 
forth and take alms and feed his lordly 
hungriness. 

The brain is the organ of the mind. 
That is the first idea of Phrenology; and 
the second is that there are more faculties 
than one. It is presumed by most men 
who write on metaphysics to-day that the 
mind is an individual entity which has to be 
consulted on all points ; that is to say, that 
the whole of the mind devotes itselfto me- 
chanics; the whole of the mind devotes 
itself to reasoning, to memory, fear, love, 
shame or hatred. But Phrenology teaches 
that there are different faculties. If the 
mind is but a single faculty or power, then 
a man ought to be equally gifted in ail 
things, and we know that that is not the 
case, One man is a genius at one thing 
and almost an idiot in some other things. 
There are men who have noidea whatever 
of wit; others have no idea of poetry or 
“elegance; there are men who have no idea 
of mechanism, and yet they have sound 
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reasoning power. They can make a log- 
ical argument, but they cannot see the re- 
lationship between one thing and another 
in the way of mechanism ; and so thereare 
some idiots who don’t know enough totake 
care of themselves who have genius in cer- 
tain things. There was in Huntsville, Ala., 
fifty years ago, a colored boy who was 
called an idiot ; he could not even bring in 
wood or fetch water, but he could tell how 
much three hundred and fifty-three times 
five hundred and ninety-six are; he could 
multiply any three figures by three figures, 
and do it quicker than an expert penman 
could write the figures that express the 
method and result. He was a genius in 
arithmetic, but not in anything else. 

Now, if the whole mind is employed in 
the prosecution of every undertaking, a 
person should be equally gifted in every- 
thing; but everybody knows that that is 
not the case. Here in this audience some 
of you are keen in some things and wish 
D were equally keen in other things. 

hrenologists study mind on a different 
basis from that which has occupied the at- 
tention of metaphysicians from the earliest 
days down to the present time. Phrenol- 
ogy classifies faculties into groups. There 
is, for instance, the social group; its loca- 
tion has been established. There is the 
executive group, which gives force and 
courage, policy, economy and appetite, and 
thus ministers to the wants of the body. 
This we find in the side head, as the social 
is in the back head. There is the group of 
ambition, located in the crown of the 
head. The organs of the moral sen- 
timents are located in the top head ; and 
when you see a man with a full 
top. head you may know he has some 
relation to moral iife; and when we find a 
man's top head is very low and narrow, the 
moral elements are deficient. The intel- 
lectual development is in the front head. 

Would you think it strange if I were to 
tell you that some of the ablest clergymen 
in this city and Brooklyn, who have a wide 
reputation, whose names are known in all 
the land to-day, do not believe that the 
brain has anything to do with reverence, 
faith, love, hope, joy, ambition, enthusi- 
asm? Theythink the brain has something 
to do With the intellect. Old Professor 
Porter, late president of Yale Collage, 
wrote a book on the “Human Intellect,” 
as if that were the whole of man. One of 
our students at the last term was talking 
with a clergyman in this city, and spoke 
about the faculty of faith. ''You don't 
pretend to say that the brain has anything 
to do with faith, do you?" ‘'Certainly.” 
* Why, I thought faith had to do with the 
heart." 

My brethren, the heart is a good thing. 
It is made to circulate the blood, and has 
about all it can do to do that. But a man 
may have a weak, tremulous heart, and 
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have as sound moral faith, or as sound 
hope, or as sound veneration, as the greatest 
saint that lives. The brain has, indeed, 
something to do with faith; it has every- 
thing to do with every faculty of human 
character. The fact that people of the 
metaphysical school do not give the brain 
credit for a connection with other faculties 
than the intellectual, shows that they have 
not studied the whole subject as they 
ought to have done. Therefore, let it be 
understood at the start that when you 
study brain and mind here, you tate hold 
of theagency through which is manifested 
every emotion, aspiration, hope and ha- 
tred, affection and love, pride and ambi- 
tion, intelligence, talent and tact. You are 
at the citadel of the intellectual, moral, so- 
cial and esthetic life. In this respect our 
mode of studying differs from the old 
school. 

The advantages of Phrenology are many, 
and one of the chief is that it teaches peo- 
ple self-knowledge. John Hecker, of this 
city, now deceased, was interested in 
Phrenology, and he gota cast of his own 
head taken in plaster, and told me that he 
set it down on the table before him 
objectively. ''Now, John Hecker,” he 
said, ' you are under my hands, and 
I am going to criticise you just as 
I would a stranger; I am going 
to score you where you deserve it, 
and praise you if there is any place to 
praise." Thatis the way he studied him- 
self. One day he brought something 
wrapped upin a newspaper and laid it on 
my desk. Said he, “I wish you would 
look at that." And there wasan old skull; 
chunks of earth were dropping out of the 
eye sockets and elsewhere; it looked as if 
it had been buried thirty years. Said he, 
“ I wish you would tell me what you can 
about that." ''Where did you get it?" 
' Some men are making excavations in the 
east part of town and I saw the skull, and 
asked the men if they would let me bring 
it up here and see what you would say 
about it." 

Now, I want you to understand, I am 
talking about what Phrenology is able to 
do, and what you are going to be able to 
do yourselves. I said, *' This is the skull of 
a German, the skull of a man who died 
at about seventy or seventy-five years of 
age, who was remarkable for hisingenuity ; 
he had inventive talent, mechanical power; 
he was remarkable for his tendency to 
make money; he was fond of property, 
looked out well for financial matters. He 
was severe, and if he had children that 
did not toe the mark, he would bring his 
hand around and hit them on the side of 
the head and knock them right off the 
chair; he was rough with the children." 
And I looked somewhere else on the skull, 
you can guess where, and I said, ‘but he 
was as honest a man as ever lived, true as 
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steel.” There I was, talking with all 
earnestness and ardor about a shull 


brought from some old burying ground. 
Do you think J talked that way because I 
felt nobody could contradict me? Wait a 
minute. I looked around at Mr. Hecker. 
He was a man six feet high, and 
weighed about 250 pounds ; he had a dark 
shining eye, and it was full of .tears and 
smiles at the same time, anxious to hear 
what I said about the old skull. '' What 
do you know about that skull?’ I asked. 
Said he, “ That is my father's skull. I am 
overhauling the old burying ground, put- 
ting in a new tomb where the men are 
making the excavations, and I asked them 
to permit me to carry it away and let you 
see it. My father was, of course, a Ger- 
man; he was seventy-two or three when 
he died, and I am running machinery now 
in my mill and bakery that my father in- 
vented. Many atime he swung his right 
hand around and hit this little Dutch head 
of mine and knocked me right off my seat ; 
but it does a Dutch boy good to be 
knocked.” He was not willing to scandal- 
ize his father. ‘'I think my father was as 
honest a man as ever lived.” 

Now, look atit! Taking thatold skull, 
revealing its character, and reading the 
family history in that off hand way. All 
the metaphysicians from the most ancient 
down to the present time, including the late 
President Porter of Yale College, could not 
take a skull, or a hundred skulls, and in an 
hour infer correctly as much as I did in 
two minutes. That is the difference be- 
tween what we aretrying to study and 
teach, and what other people are trying to 
prove belongs to human nature, but which 
none of them can apply to any person. 

We have had a good many students in 
the last twenty-eight years, five or six hun- 
dred of them, and some of them have made 
a high mark in the world. They might have 
made their mark if they had not come here, 
though in other lines. I remember one 
minister who wrote to us from a Western 
State, about 1870, to know if he could 
come on special terms. We finally ar- 
ranged it so that he could come. He was 
preaching to a small congregation. Per- 
haps he seldom had as many people in his 
church as we have here to-day—a few peo- 
ple that believed in certain things and did 
not think as other people did in certain 
other things, and so they separated them- 
selves. He was preaching to them— 
whether he got four hundred dollars a year, 
I don't know, probably he didn't—and he 
had preached there seven years and had 
not had a day of vacation. And he told 
me: "I was worn out utterly; 1 didn't 
know what to say; I had preached from the 
best texts I could, and there was nothing 
to produce variety; I was drying up; I was 
yearning to see something new. I had 
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leave us you will then know much more 


wanted to come to the Institute, but I 
didn't care to tell my brethren where I 
wanted to go. So І told them I wanted to 
goto New York or Philadelphia, or both, 
and see the museums and mingle with new 
people, to get some new ideas, Finally 
they concluded to let me off for six weeks." 
And he came. I don't know whether he 
borrowed money to come with or not, but 
he came, and when he got through and 
went back, he looked at his congregation 
and wondered whetherthey had been trans- 
formed while he was gone, they looked so 
different to him. “Is it possible I have 
been paying respects to this man when he 
does not deserve respect? Is it possible I 
have neglected that man, who is a gem in 
the sight of God and in the light of Phren- 
ology?” It revolutionized his thought 
about his old parishioners whom he thought 
he had known well for years; and he be- 
gan to preach with new knowledge. He 
could see right through a man, and the 
result was that they began to hear of him 
all over town—that little, poor neglected 
sect, They began to fill up his chapel, and 
brought chairs from home and camp stools, 
and soon the place was too small. They 
heard of him at the Capital of the State and 
he went up and preached, and in a few 
months he was settled there over a large 
congregation, on a salary twice as large as 
he had before. It made a new man of him, 
and he is now president of a college on the 
Pacific stope. 

And we have had many other men here 
to attend our lectures, who have doubled 
their power to do good. They have ob- 
tained that which widened there sphere, 
enlarged their income, blessed the worid, 
and so commenced a line of influences that 
will never cease. 

But I hope to lecture to you fifty or sixty 
times hereafter, and talk to the point, and 
tell you as well as I can what I know, and 
how to find out these things and practice 
them yourselves. 


Mrs, CHARLOTTE FowLER WELLS. 


Itis reported that Solon, one of the wisest 
of the ancient philosophers, said that sci- 
ence was based on facts; so the science of 
Phrenology is based on facts. Dr. Gall 
proved the truth of every organ which he 
discovered. His discoveries were founded 
on observation and experiment, so that 
there is no going back from what he estab- 
lished. It is true. It manifests itself. 
Thus you students have come, not to learn 
mere theories, but what has been demon- 
strated and proved beyond a doubt. You 
need have no fear that what you study will 
be useless. It will be helpful to you 
through life. We shall do our best to give 
you that which it has taken us so many 
years to learn, and we will put it into such 
language that you will understand it more 
readily than we did, so that when you 
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than we learned in the same length of time; 
but remember that fact is the foundation, 
as there is no science without facts. 

I have talked with you several times 
during the session, and will not try to tell 
all to-day. 


Dr. H. S. Drayton, 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I traveled а 
hundred miles or more this morning in 
much hurry to reach this place in order to 
have a word to say tothe students who 
have come to attend this session of the In- 
stitute. You may infer, then, that I am in 
excellent order to make any remarks, In 
fact it is only some old points that occur 
to me as expedient for consideration, es- 
pecially as the president and Mrs. Wells 
have taken the cover off the stew and let 
out the flavor, and given you an idea of 
what good and sweet things there are await- 
ing you. 

I look upon this occasion as a time of 
mutual introductions ; that we, who act in 
the capacity of tutors, and you, who come 
as students, may look at each other and 
form some impressions as to whether or 
not we shall like each other. After all, 
you know there is something divine in 
physiognomy, the divine element of intui- 
tion, that helps us to read somewhat of 
each other's character. Some are pretty 
strong in that element of character reading; 
and it may be well for us that the impres- 
sions that they obtain at this first meeting 
are favorable to us. 

I have been in thehabit of saying that I 
am very glad to meet the students who 
come to the Institute, for the reason that I 
know they are serious in their desire to 
pursue the study of human nature. Long 
ago they may have taken it up moreor less 
connectedly, and have learned the prin- 
ciples of mental science, and now come 
hereto finish off. They come withthe idea 
— most of them—that they are going to 
complete their education at a kind of nor- 
mal institute, and that when they shall 
have graduated they will go out prepared 
to meet the world and stand upon any plat- 
form and talk about brain and mind ex- 
tendedly, and so teach the universe. But 
while I do not wish to say a word thatis at 
all discouraging, it has been notable what 
a change takes place in the minds of our 
students in the course of the session. At 
the end they usually say, ‘‘ We have only 
begun to know something about this mat- 
ter, and we should like to attend a term or 
two more; we feel that we have only 
started in the course, our minds have ex- 
panded so far, especially as concerns taking 
inthe importance of the subject." 

Now,it mustbe understood thatsociety has 
grown in its knowledge of human natureand 
mental science in the past forty or fifty 
years. Phrenological lecturers have had a 
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great deal to do with that, you know, and, 
of course, the teacher of intellectual phil- 
osophy in the schools has had a good deal 
to do with it; so that the man who poses 
on the platform before the public as a 
teacher of practical mental science must 
have something more than a merely super- 
ficial glimpse of the structure of mind. I 
insist, as I have more to do with the tech- 
nical relations of the brain to the centres 
of mental function, that students should 
have a good knowledge of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and psychology, and I am very 
anxious that every man and every woman 
who goes before the public shall be well in- 
formed and prepared to meet any reason- 
able questions that may arise. The audi- 
ences that are met now by the instructor in 
Phrenology are intelligent, are well in- 
formed and very critical. 

A year or two ago I asked a student, a 
bright fellow whose general education was 
rather limited, what he would do were he 
asked by some one who knew a little about 
the brain, '" What is the function of the 
hippocampus major?" The student re- 
plled, '* Well, I think that I should say, 
* Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
step upon the platform and explain to the 
audience what his meaning is, so that 
the audience can understand what he is 
driving at?'" A very neat way, perhaps, 
of evading, but it would be very much bet- 
ter for the lecturer to answer questions 
in a brief and intelligent way, for that 
course is creditable to him, and meet the ex- 
pectation of his audience. 

We are somewhat emphatic in insisting 
that this matter of teaching people to know 
themselves should be associated with a 
good, thorough knowledge of selfhood by 
the teacher. That is fundamental, as Pro- 
fessor Sizer has said already. When a 
distinguished Greek philosopher visited the 
East some fifteen hundred or more years 
ago, he went for the purpose of gathering 
what information he could from those dis- 
tinguished sages who were supposed to 
live in more or less isolation, and yet who 
posed as the hierophants or instructors of 
their kind in the higher knowledge. At- 
tending a circle of the Mahatmas, the phil- 
osopher asked, ‘І am told that you sages 
of India know all things; is it true?" The 
answer came, 
know all things, because they first have 
learned to know themselves." I think 
there is a late poet with whom we are 
more or less familiar, who has voiced the 
same thought in saying, 

* Know then thyself, all wisdom centres 
there." 

There is great hope for the man, what- 
ever may be his line of study, who 
has a good knowledge of himself; that 
is for him a tremendous start in the 
race of life. It is those unfortunate, 
cast-down, dejected fellows whom you meet 
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“The Mahatmas of India ` 


in the world, who have gathered a good 
deal, we may say, of Schopenhauer’s grim 
philosophy ; who are pessimistic in their 
notions, who are reading the dark side of 
life, glancing constantly at the unfortunate 
phases of human nature, and so carrying 
anything but sunshine wherever they may 
go; who, when you come toexaminethem, 
show they do not understand human nature 
fundamentally, and especially do not un- 
derstand themselves. Just as soon as you 
have enlightened a man or a woman with 
regard to their personal constitution, you 
give an impetus to their desire toknow more 
of self and to grow. They take for their 
motto, ‘‘Excelsior !” and declare, "I do not 
intend to stand long where I am, to remain 
on this planeof being; Iam going to rise 
out of it; I have powers given me by my 
Creator, by the exercise of which it is in- 
tended that I shall grow, that I shall be 
more and morea man, more and more a wo- 
man, and do something for the world as well 
as for myself." Itis easily seen how, from 
a knowledge of self, adaptation to the world 
around evolves, and how more readily we 
learn from that adaptation to love the 
sphere that we can fill. 

The work of the phrenologist is a glorioi s 
work, and missionary essentially. The 
man who understands what he has todo in 
thatline can accomplish much good, if he 
will work diligently in the place where he 
finds himself when the light comes. 

I shall not attempt in this connection to 
outline what I may say in the course of this 
session. As I remarked in the beginning, 
this meeting is an occasion mainly for mu- 
tual introductions, and I congratulate those 
who have come to be with us as students, 
and I hope that at the close of the course 
we who act in the capacity of tutors shall 
be congratulated for having done our duty 
in the relations that have begun so pleas- 
antly. 


Dr. NELsoN B. Sizer. 


I want to say a few words, ladies and 
gentlemen, this afternoon in reference to 
the scope of the course which we shall 
in the future take up. In times past, 
many phrenologists, and other people who 
have done live work in the world of re- 
form, have run against a great many 
‘**snags;” one of which has been indicated 
by my friend Dr. Drayton. With the in- 
crease of general information among your 
audiences, you inust expect questions to 
arise, and perhaps that is an advantage, as 
the sailor said when asked what church he 
preferred to go to. ** Well," he said, “I 
prefer to go to the Church of England." 
" Why?" ‘ Because the congregation has 
a chance to talk back, instead of having to 
take it all down, whether they like it or 
not." Now if you are able fully to reply to 
their interrogations, that is something 
which an audience will like, and many 
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times, even if they are not asked for ques- 
tions, they will themselves request the priv- 
ilege of asking them. I have known some 
lecturers, who otherwise were good men 
and pretty well informed, but were unfor- 
tunately lacking in some controverted 
points which they should have known. 
That is one of the reasons why you are to 
have à thorough course of elementary in- 
struction on the structure and functions of 
the human body and of its different parts. 
You need to understand physiology ; you 
need to understand anatomy, and how the 
body is made up; you want to understand 
physiology, how the different parts of the 
body act; in that way you will understand 
more about questions of health as they 
come up,the dressing of children,ventilating 
rooms,especially sleeping rooms, etc. These 
are things that will be asked you very often, 
and if you do not understand them, people 
will think you do not know very much. 
Then you may run across physicians who 
will ask you questions which may puzzle 
you. 

Now, this year I propose to adopt a little 
different system. The Institute certifies by 
its diploma that the students have had an 
opportunity, under proper instruction, of 
learning certain things. Now, once in a 
while, almost every year, there have been 
one or two students who have not had 
quite as much interest in these technical 
lectures as they ought to have, and 
although I have tried to be as interesting 
as possible, there have been students who 
have taken no notes, and who have known 
too little on my branches, so this year I 
propose to adopt a different method. The 
first five or ten minutes of the hour I shall 
use in quizzing on the previous lecture, so 
if you expect to show what you know I 
hope you will listen. 

Lconeta ulate you all in coming here; I 
am sure you will never regretit. The only 
trouble is that the time is so brief in which 
to tell you so many things. I hope you 
will hear all you can remember and per- 
haps more. 


Dr. Epcar С. BEALL. 


I am very glad to add a wordof welcome 
to the class, and also encouragement, if 
any one really needs to be encouraged in 
such a grand work as I consider phreno- 
logical teaching to be. 

I certainly agree with the remarks of 
Dr. Sizer in regard to the advantages of 
technical knowledge of anatomy, physio- 
logy and various other branches not usually 
included in the definition of Phrenology. 
But, still, I would not discourage the 
students with that idea to the extent of 
making them think that a very profound 
knowledge of those -sciences would be 
necessary in the practice of Phrenology. I 
am unacquainted with any other science or 
any other subject which can be applied so 
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successfully and satisfactorily with a little 
knowledge. That is, I mean to say that 
various branches of learning may be of 
very great value in the study of human 
nature; but when it is not possible to 
acquire a variety of collateral information, 
if one has a fair degree of judgment, a 
great deal of usefulness, a great deal of 
benefit, may still be derived from a very 
ineager knowledge of Phrenology. You 
are all familiar with the old adage, that ‘‘a 
little learning is a dangerous thing." Ido 
not think that that applies to Phren- 
ology, unless those who practice it are 
weak-minded. There are some sciences in 
which—no matter how bright you are— 
you can do scarcely anything of conse- 
quence until you have mastered the sub- 
ject. For instance, in stenography, until 
you have acquired sufficient skill and 
rapidity of execution to take down an 
address or a dictation, you can make com- 
paratively little use of it; and yet you may 
be perfectly familiar with the principles, 
with all the word signs—in fact, all the 
technique, so to speak, of the subject. In 
music, it is necessary to acquire consider- 
able skill before one is willing to play in 
public at least; but in Phrenology, if you 
are naturally intelligent, and you only dis- 
cover how to estimate one element of 
character, such as  Conscientiousness, 
Benevolence, or Acquisitiveness, or any 
peculiarity of the intellect, such as the 
philosophical type, or the perceptive, or 
practical, you can apply that one thing in 
very many affairs of life to great advan- 
tage. A lack of sense is more dangerous 
than limited knowledge. But I say, learn 
as much as you possibly can. 

People frequently give a very narrow 
definition of Phrenology, and then ridicule 
it, thinking that they are casting obloquy 
upon the science itself, when, in reality, 
they are simply making sport of their own 
ignorance. here is entirely too much 
error current in regard to this point. 
The majority of people think Phren- 
ology is simply a method of read- 
ing character by what they are pleased 
to call protuberances or bumps upon the 
surface of the skull, and thatits whole 
purpose and value depend upon the skill 
of professional character readers. For my 
part, I take pleasure in giving a very much 
broader definition than that. When we 
speak of reading character, or applying 
Phrenology in that way, the subject may 
be included in the term physiognomy. 
Phrenology in that sense may be said to 
be the physiognomy of the head; but th it 
isa very superficial idea of the great dis- 
covery of Gall. 

The first thing to keep in mind is that 
Phrenology gives us a standard of human 
nature, a model which we can hold up be- 
fore the world, and which we can ail use 
as a guide; somethlng which we should 
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follow, and something to which we should 
make all our institutions conform. To 
present thatidea a little more clearly, I will 
say that the mind as shown by Phren- 
ology, has about forty-three faculties, so 
that if a person isdeficient in any one of 
those faculties, he is deficient in some- 
thing which goes to make upa complete 
man; and if society establishes an institu- 
tion without considering that faculty, that 
institution is wrong just to that extent. 

As a further illustration, a medical man 
is supposed to know a great many things 
besides materia medica. We are not ac- 
customed to speak of a physician without 
thinking of him as familiar with anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, etc. In other 
words, the (егіп medicine covers the ground 
of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, sur- 
gery, histology, pathology. and many other 
branches. 

Now, I should like to have the idea famii- 
iar to this class, that there is something 
more in Phrenology than simply being able 
to say whether a man is stingy or gener- 
ous; whether he is conceited or fond of 

raise; whether he is good or bad, etc. 

he science has infinite applications, and T 
consider it the supreme or crowning de- 
partment of anthropology, to which the 
whole field of medicine is subordinate, 

To the students here, as a graduate of 
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the Institute myself, I wish to say that I 
have tested this thing in many years of 
careful investigation and practice. I have 
applied it and tried it on allsides. I have 
not made simply a theory of it, but I have 
had experience enough to say to you that 
itis a grand subject, anoble suhject, one 
that will help you, whether you make much 
money out of itor not. To be sure, there 
may be some difficulties in the way. You 
may be ridiculed at times; you may be 
considered ignorant; but remember, that 
wherever you go you will have truth with 
vou, and you will find truth a good and 
great and glorious companion. 

1 assure you I shall be glad to do all I 
can in the Institute to communicate to you 
as much as possible that will be of benefit. 


On the following day the regular 
course of instruction was begun, and 
will continue until the last of Octo- 
ber. The annual meetings of the 
Alumni Association will be held on 
Monday, October 30, when im- 
portant papers will be presented and 
discussed. The graduating exercises 
will take place Tuesday afternoon, 
Oct. зт, 
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TEACHING SELF- CONSC IOUSNESS. 


N Good Health, Mrs. Mary Wood 
Allen discusses this matter with 
much force. She says: 

The child who is taught to “ show 
off " before company is being made 
vainly self-conscious, and perhaps 
exceedingly disagreeable. Commeats 
in the hearing of children in regard 
to their ‘‘ smartness ” often develops 
very unpleasant traits. Not long 
ago I was a guest in a home where 
was a boy of ten, who was introduced 
to me as ‘‘our little mathematician ” 
The child at once put on a sullen 
and offended look, and made no re- 
sponse to the introduction, During 
the meal the fond father dilated on 
his son's ability, and the boy gre. 


more and more restless. When the 
father offered to show me some of 
the lad's work, he muttered, ''I'll 
tear it ир." '* No you won't," said 
the father, ‘I wouldn't take two 
dollars for it." The father's motive 
was good, but his method was bad; 
and as I observed its results, I could 
see that the boy was becoming so 
conscious of self that he was con- 
stantly unhappy. As yet, the praise 
had irritated him; later, I have no 
doubt it will make him vain. 

A timid, shrinking little girl was 
made so conscious of her looks that 
the meeting of strangers almost made 
her ill. Daily comments were made 
on her ''shovel teeth" and ‘reeled 
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onion eyes,” until in desperation she 
veiled her face whenever she went 
out, and always sought to sit in the 
shadow when making or receiving 
calls, and shrank with real pain if a 
pair of observing eyes were fixed 
upon her, feeling sure that they were 
taking account of her blemishes. 

. Constant faultfinding will either re- 
sult in awkwardness, or in an arro- 
gant, defiant manner, both of - which 
are expressions of self-consciousness. 
Children may be made conscious of 
their personal appearance either by 
repeated prohibitions in regard to 
amusements that might soil or tear 
their clothing, or by tne continual 
calling of their thoughts to the sub- 
ject of dress by the lavish expendi- 
ture of time and money upon elegant 
garments to adorn their little bodies. 
There is something pathetic in the 
child who stops to consider her cloth- 
ing when the question is one of child- 
like amusements. There is some- 
thing pitiful when a young girl refuses 
to go to a party because she has not a 
new dress. In both cases self- 
consciousness has been developed 
until natural instincts of sociality have 
yielded to vanity. 

To the thoughtful parent, the sub- 
ject will present many phases not 
mentioned in this article, and, indeed, 
that will be the best evidence of its 
value if it prove suggestive beyond its 
own definite limits. 

———— — 94«—— ——————— 
“IF I WERE A BOY.” 
ome excellent advice is given on 
boys by Dr. Vincent, of Chautau- 
qua fame, under this heading. 

“If I were a boy with my man's 
wisdom, I should eat wholesome food 
and no other. And I should chew it 
well and never ‘bolt it down.’ I 
should eat at regular hours, even if 
I had to have four regular meals a 
day. I should never touch tobacco, 
chewing gum or patent medicines: 
never go once to bed without cleans- 
ing my teeth, never let a year go by 
without a dentist’s inspection and 
treatment; never sit up late at night, 
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unless a. great emergency demanded 
it; never linger one moment in bed 
when the time came for getting up; 
never fail to rub every part of my 
body with a wet towel, and then with 
a dry one; never drink more than 
three or four tablespoonfuls of ice 
water at one time, and so forth, and 
so on. But all this takes will power, 
and that is all it does take. 

“If I were a boy I should keep my 
own secrets, except as I revealed 
them to my father and mother for 
the sake of securing their advice; I 
should never speak a word to any 
one who might be worried by it; and 
speak kind words of others, even of 
enemies, in their absence. I should 
put no unclean thoughts, pictures, 
sights or stories in my memory and 
imagination, and no foul words on 
my tongue; give no smiles, but give 
the rather black frowns and prompt 
and fierce reproof, to any comrade 
who dared, in my presence, to utter a 
filthy speech. I should want to say, 
as the pure-minded and noble Dr. 
George H. Whitney, president of 
Hackettstown (N. J.) College, can 
say: 'Ihave never pronounced a 
word which I ought not to speak in 
the presence of the purest woman in 
the world.’ I should treat my little 
folks kindly, and not tease them; 
show respect to servants; be tender 
toward the unfortunate—and all this 
I should strive to do for the sake of 
being a comfort to people, a joy to 
my parents, a help to the next cen- 
tury, and in the seventh decade of it 
should hope to be a wise and cheer- 
ful old man, who learned, when he 
was à boy, to govern himself, to be 
firm in right willing and to keep up 
the terraces in God's garden on the 
hillside. 

** If I were a boy I should play and 
romp, sing and shout, climb trees, 
explore caves, swim rivers, and be 
able to do all the manly things that 
belong to the manly sports; love and 
study nature; travel as widely and 
observe as wisely as I could; study 
hard (with a will) whenthe time came 
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for study; read the best literature— 
works of the imagination, history, 
science and art, according to my 
taste and need; get a good knowl- 
edge of English; try to speak accu- 
rately, and to pronounce distinctly; 
go to college, and go through college, 
. even if I expected to be a clerk, a 
farmer, or a mechanic; spend my 
Sundays reverently; try tobe a prac- 
tical, every-day Christian; help on 
every good cause; never make sport 
of sacred things; be ‘about my 
Father’s business,’ like the Boy of 
Nazareth; ‘use the world and not 
abuse it’; treat old men as fathers, 
the younger men as brethren, the 
elder women as mothers, the younger 
as sisters, in all purity; and thus I 
should try to be a Christian gentle- 
man, wholesome, sensible, cheerful, 
independent, courteous: a boy with a 
will; a boy without cant or cowardice; 
a builder of terraced gardens on the 
hillside——man's will and wisdom in 
them, and God's grace, beauty and 
blessing abiding upon them." 


p 
A “DON'T CARE" BOY CORRECTED. 
“ Y son, you are wasting your 


time playing with that kit- 
ten. You ought to be studying your 
lesson. You'll get a black mark if 
you don't study," said Mrs. Mason. 

“І don't care,” replied the boy. 

‘You ought to care, my dear," 
replied the lady, with a smile. 

“ I don't care," said James. 

** * Don't care’ will ruin that child," 
said Mrs. Mason to herself. * І will 
teach him a lesson he will not forget." 

When noon arrived her idle boy 
rushed into the house, shouting : 

** Mother, I want my dinner.” 

“I don't care," replied Mrs. 
Mason. James was puzzled. His 
mother had never treated him so 
before. He was silent awhile, then 
he spoke again : 

‘*Mother, I want something to 
eat.” 

** I don't care," was the cool reply. 

‘* But recess will be over, mother, 
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and I shall starve if I don't get some 
dinner," urged James. 

“I don't care." 

This was too much: for the poor boy 
to endure. He burst into tears. His 
mother said : 

** My son, I want to make you feel 
the folly and the sin of the habit you 
have of saying, ‘I don’t care.’ Sup- 
pose I did not really care for you, 
what would you do for dinner, cloth- 
ing, for a nice home education? I 
hope, therefore, you will cease saying, 
‘I don't care.’” 

James had never looked on this 
evil habit in this light before. He 
promised to do better, and, after re- 
ceiving a piece of pie, went to school 
a wiser and better boy. 


—— 


ADVICE IN A COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 


The boys and girls both should 
read physiology, phrenology, hygiene 
and the laws of life, instead of the 
nauseating, morals-corrupting, and 
brain-destroying novels and weeklies 
that are by the million published and 
bartered by those who value gold 
more than they do the good of the 
human race. 

Present and future self-interest, 
and the welfare of future generations, 
demand that both should know the 
functions of the heart, lungs, liver, 
stomach, and all the internal organs 
of the system; also the laws of nature 
by which their action is controlled. 
With the information gained through 
these studies they will be able to pro- 
long life and increase their happiness; 
to account for the superiority of phys- 
ical and brain capacity; to compre- 
hend why the child that lives in the 
sunshine of God, labors from ‘‘ early 
morn to dewy eve,” and eats plain, 
simple food, is so often superior, 
physically, mentally and morally, to 
the child who lives in close rooms, 
where fresh air is scarce and sunshine 
unknown, and who is brought up in 
luxury and fed on rich pies and cakes 
washed down with coffee, tea and 
wine.— Soulé College Courant, 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Chinese Military .—The Chi- 
nese army is large. Its ordinary fighting 
strength is about 1,200,000 men, though it 
is not possible to make an estimate with 
accuracy. Each province supports its own 
military force for keeping order, for the 
protection of its own territory and for 
national defense in case of need. In time 
of peace the regiments are skeletonized. 
Corruption pervades the service as it does 
every branch of public affairs in that coun- 
try. The regular infantry of the empire 
numbers somewhat more than 500,000. 
There are less than 100,000 cavalry. There 
is also an hereditary and privileged sold- 
iery composed of Manchus and Mongols 
with many Chinese descended from those 
who joined the invading.Manchus in 1643. 
These ‘‘ banner men,” as they are called, 
are supposed to inherit a strong devotion 
to the present Tartar dynasty. In twelve 
provincia] cities, they and their families 
are assigned to special fortified quarters 
in order to isolate them from the other 
inhabitants as far as possible, thus se- 
curing the purity of their patriotic stock. 
Sixty-thousand of them are at Pekin, 
where there are 1€0,000 troops in all. 
The capital city has somewhat the 
aspect of a vast intrenchment camp, being 
under military rule and protected by a 
series of double and triple walls. The reg- 
ular infantry is armed with Russian muz- 
zle loading rifles, swords and shields, 
spears, bows and arrows, and all 
sorts of queer medieval weapons. They 
are instructed in European tactics to some 
extent. Some battalions are provided with 
huge matchlocks six feet long—one for 
every two men. When such a gun is to be 
discharged, one soldier stoops with his 
hands on his knees and serves as a rest for 
the muzzle of the piece while it is fired by 
his companion. The Chinese cavalry is 
armed with carbines, chassepots, match- 
locks and short swords. Most of the guns 
used by the artillery are small brass can- 
non with smooth bores of Russian manu- 
facture. They also have small iron cannon, 
which are fired from wooden tripods or 
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benches, shooting projectiles that weigh 
from four ounces to a pound. Nearly all 
of the artillery practice is done with blank 
cartridges—a method not calculated to pro- 
mote proficiency in marksmanship. The 
troops employed for the protection of the 
distant frontiers are equipped with match- 
locks, bows, cutlasses and spears. German 
army officers have been employed during 
the last four years to give instruction ia 
tactics and the use of various arms as well 
as in torpedo service and engineering. At 
present 400,000 of the soldiers have had 
more or less teaching, and modern arms 
are being introduced to some extent. The 
methods of warfare hitherto practiced by 
the Chinese have been the most primitive 
imaginable. Having thrown up intrench- 
ments and posted their men. to slaughter 
an enemy in front, they have regarded an 
attack on the flank as low-minded and cow- 
ardly. When they fought with the British 
they were astonished to discover that their 
tiger-faced shields and the clangor of the 
gongs, cymbals and other strange instru- 
ments, played by their regimental bands, 
failed to terrify the European enemy. Their 
long-respected bóoks on tactics prescribe, 
with illustrations, certain specific grimaces 
which must accompany each attitude 
with the gun or spear in drill, in order te 
frighten the foe. At Canton, where arms 
of American pattern are now being manu- 
factured, the Remington and Spencer rifles 
have been enlarged to а calibre of one inch, 
with barrels six feet long, to give them “a 
more formidable appearance."— Philadel- 
phia Times. 


A Bellamy Colony in Para- 
guay.—The Bellamyites may take heart 
again. А communistic settlement is to be 
seriously undertaken, on a somewhat im- 
portant scale, on a site already famous in 
the annals of Paraguay, and in the pages 
of Muratori. It is not a little curious that 
the movement should have started in Aus- 
tralia, tbe title of the community being 
“Тһе New Australian Co-operative Settle- 
ment Association.” The declaration of 
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principles contains the familiar complaints 
against the tyranny of society: '' Whereas, 
so long as one depends upon another for 
leave to work, and so long as the selfish- 
ness induced by the uncertainty of living 
prevents mankind from seeing that it is 
best for all to insure one another against 
all possibility of social degradation,” etc., 
etc., for all which evils it is proposed to 
establish a settlement, with common own- 
ership of land, and equal division of ex- 
penses and profits, '‘ without regard to sex, 
age, Office, or physical or mental capacity.” 
Absolute equality of the sexes is one of 
the fundamental principles. The commu- 
nity is to maintain the children, under the 
guardianship of their respective parents. 
Noreligion is officially recognized, and '' the 
individuality of every member, in thought, 
religion, speech and leisure, and in all mat- 
ters whatsoever whereby theindividuality of 
others is not affected, is to be held inviola- 
ble." 

In effect the plan of organization involves 
the maintenance of a state within a state. 
To this arrangement the Paraguayan 
Government has consented. The com- 
munity is responsible to the goyernment 
as an individual and is bound to obey its 
laws, but the members are directly respon- 
sible to the directors of the association, who 
are to be elected annually. A grant of 
land comprising roo square leagues, equal 
to 450,000 acres, has been obtained near 
Villa Rica on the Rio Tibicuari, 110 miles 
from Asuncion. As an earnest of good 
faith, the association has deposited with 
the Paraguayan Government a substantial 
forfeit, agreeing to establish 400 families 
within two years from January 7, 1893, 
and to plant a colony of 800 families within 
four years from that date. There are no 
promoters seeking profit out of the enter- 
prise; it is divorced from politics; the 
members are plain workingmen and women, 
who are thoroughly sincere, and who are 
setting out to improve their own condition, 
not to further socialistic reforms or to prove 
any original theories of government.— 7e 
М. Y. Evening Post. 


Ornamented Teeth.—Among the 
interesting objects brought from Copan 
last year by Messrs. Saville and Owens of 
the Peabody Museum of American Arch- 
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zology and Ethnology, are several incisor 
teeth. each of which contains a small piece 
of green stone, presumably jadeite, setin a 
cavity drilled on the front surface of the 
teeth. The museum had before received 
fromYucatan human teeth filled in a pecu- 
liar manner, and now it has teeth from 
Copan filled in the same way. This is of 
particular interest in adding one more to 
the several facts pointing to Asiatic arts 
and customs as the origin of those of the 
early people of Central America. At 
most striking resemblance to Asiatic art is 
noticed in several of the heads carved in 
stone; one in particular, if seen in any col- 
lection, and not labeled as to its origin, 
would probably pass almost unchallenged 
as from Southern Asia. These may prove to 
be simply coincidences of expression of 
peoples of corresponding mental devel- 
opment, brought about by corresponding 
natural surroundings and conditions.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


The Oldest Book.—The only com- 
plete work that without question can lay 
claim to being the oldest book in the world 
is known as the ‘‘ Papyrus Prisse." It was 
presented to the Bibliotheque Nationale bya 
Frenchman of the name of Prisse, who dis- 
covered the Papyrus at Thebes. The tomb 
in which it was found contained the mummy 
of one of the Entews of the eleventh, or 
first Theban dynasty. The date when the 
manuscript was written cannot therefore 
have been later than2,500 B.C. But if the 
exact age of this identical copy should be 
doubtful we know precisely from the text 
itself the date of its composition, as it states 
it was compiled by one Ptah-hotep, who 
lived in the reign of King Assa. The full 
title runs: '* Precepts of the Prefect Ptah- 
hotep, under the King of the South and 
North, Assa.” As this king was the last 
but one of the fifth dynasty, Ptah-hotep who 
flourished in the reign of this Pharaoh, and 
held the distinguished office of ‘* Prefect” 
must have compiled his work about 3,350 
B. C. 

Divided into forty-four paragraphs or 
chapters, the work is something very much 
more than a mere literary curiosity. It is 
written in the Egyptian hieratic character ; 
it is rhythmic if not poetic; is addressed to 
the educated classes,and embodies through- 
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out high and noble principles for the regu- 
lation of individual life and conduct, 
and for the maintenance of good gov- 
ernment. The man in authority is 
enjoined by this very ancient writer to 
labor at all times to be a true gentleman, 
lest from his own defects of character he 
suffer the authority given him by the favor 
of the Supreme Being to be weakened. An 
Egyptian Prefect was the highest dignitary 
in the land, second only in authority to 
Pharaoh himself. It was the office held by 
Joseph in the Biblical story. The holder 
of the office was at once the Egyptian First 
Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Lord Chief Justice. АП our 
greatest Egyptologists bear testimony to 
the extraordinary civilization of ancient 
Egypt. 

This work of Ptah-hotep fully con- 
firms this position. It testifies to a height 
of culture and refinement obtaining in 
Egyptian society 5,240 years'ago that to our 
Western circumscribed notions of modern 
superiority are simply inconceivable. Ptah- 
hotep urgently enforces on rulers the culti- 
vation of * Ма,” an Egyptian dogma, 
comprehending ‘‘the true, the beautiful, 
the good." * Ма” is the principle of order 
and harmony in everything; it is the 
steadfast pursuit of wisdom, knowledge 
and obedience—obedience as the best of all. 
Although, as in modern expression, we 
should say, ' extremely liberal" on many 
subjects, politically, Ptah-hotep displays 
an Oriental horror of innovators and inno- 
vations. 

In sixteen different instances in all of 
which Ptah-hotep mentions God, he does 
so in the singular number—an argument 
happily no longer needed to establish the 
monotheistic character of the Egyptian 
religion. He ends by saying: '*1 have 
reached one hundred and ten years of life, 
blessed by the favor of the king, among 
the first of those who have exalted them- 
selves by their works, doing the pleasure 
of the king in an honored position." 

The ''Precepts" reveal throughout the 
mind of one who all his life has been 
accustomed to the higher walks of society 
in a well-ordered state.—]. H. MITCHINER, 
in Knowledge. 


Chinese Newspapers. — Іп the 
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Popular Science MontAlyis the following ac- 
count of Chinese newspapers: The Chinese 
Government instituted an official journalat 
a very early date, the Pekin Gazette having 
existed since B. C. 74o. It was at first 
printed upon engraved «wooden blocks, but 
now movable wooden characters cut in 
wood are used. 

There are three regular editions 
of the paper, of which only the official edi- 
tion is printed in this manner. The second 
edition is printed with waxen plates in 
which the characters are cut, and the work 
being done in haste, is not very legible. 
The third edition is in manuscript. The 
Official edition is printed on one side of ten 
or twelve very thin doubled leaves, is 
eighteen centimetres high and ten broad, 
and is divided by lines of violet ink into 
seven columns, each containing fourteen 
ordinary characters. It appears every 
morning. 

The manuscript edition is usually a lit- 
tle smaller than the official edition and ap- 
pears several days before it. Its price is 
many times higher, and it is largely used 
by foreigners. The journal furnishes 
a real panorama of the official and 
social life of the Chinese. 
ing of itis very entertaining for we may 
find in it among other documents, the day 
which the emperor has decided upon for 
changing from the winter hut to the sum- 
mer hut; that six of the candidates for the 
license were more than ninety and thirteen 
more than eighty years old, illustrating the 
fact that one is never too old to be 
examined in China. This Pekin Gazette 
was the only journal published, in China 
until about twenty years ago. Since then 
some five journals have arisen at Shang- 
hai, Tien-Tsin, at Canton, at the instance 
of the English with the co-operation of 
Chinese literati. The Chin Pai of Shang- 
hai which was started in 1885 isan illustrated 
weekly journal, with eight doubled leaves 
anda red cover, the engravings in which are 
done in Chinese style in outline. Inoneof 
the numbers of this journal, the last con- 
flict between the French and Chinese is rep- 
resented with the French commander 
Fournier in the costume of an English 
admiral, All the journals together publish 
not more than fifteen thousand copies. 


The read- . 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vullu, etiam 
in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur. 
PLATO. 


| NEW YORK, 
October, 1883. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 


FIFTEENTH PAPER (CONTINUATION). 


CONSCIEN TIOUSNESS. 

In primary training the work of the 
teacher should be earnest, not so 
much to obtain rapid progress or 
brilliant recitations as to promote a 
habit of accurate statement on the 
part of the pupil. We regard the 
service of a teacher in this regard as 
most important and necessary to 
offset the common negligence of 
parents in requiring exactness of 
statement from their children, The 
"new education” has for its object 
mainly the cultivation of the observ- 
ing faculties, an object laudable 
enough, since the full development of 
these faculties is fundamental to com- 
plete maturity of the intellect and to 
symmetrical reasoning; but such 
training must lose more than half its 
value if the impressions or intelligence 
taken in by these faculties is not made 
useful in a true sense through accurate 
reproduction, 

The two things still go hand in 
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hand—observation and recital. In- 
sistance at the start upon accurate 
statement prompts the child to close 
and deliberate attention to what he 
sees and hears, and naturally in re- 
sponse tothe demand made upon them 
the senses and the ‘‘sense-faculties "' 
(if I may be permitted soto name the 
perceptives) become more and more 
powerful, and capable of intense con- 
sideration of the subject or thing that 
may engage their notice, thus absorb- 
ing in a brief space a great amount of 
detail. The memory at the same time 
is strengthened in about equal 
measure. 

Why should not the same policy be 
applied in relation to whatever the 
child speaks ої from the point of real 
interest, as governs in his arithmetic 
or geography? Precision is demanded 
in these, no departure from the strict 
order of the formula being permissi- 
ble because the results will be false 
necessarily. So departures from ex- 
actness of statement regarding other 
things necessarily involve error and 
misconception. The truth can not be 
told unless the child sees and hears 
clearly, and has been practiced in the 
simple reproduction of what he has 
seen and heard. 

There is so much looseness and 
negligence in the home-talk of most 
people that when we meet a child, 
whose language is precise and clear, 
it is a very agreeable variation from 
the ordinary current of juvenile talk. 
Some years ago our attention was 
drawn to a boy of nine or ten, 
whose reputation among his play- 
mates was high for quarrelsome- 
ness and mischief. We were much 
impressed by his language, it being 
remarkably well pronounced and defi- 
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nite. The answers given about his 
little experiences in school and out 
were so direct and clear that we felt 
almost embarrassed about our own 
language. An acquaintance with his 
parents later solved any uncertainty 
that we might have entertained con- 
cerning the source of his peculiar su- 
periority over other children of the 
neighborhood. Both mother and 
father were thoughtful and judicious 
in their use of language. Especially 
were they careful in their talk with 
their children, never indulging in 
"baby talk," or words of love or 
doubtful meaning, and also requiring 
them to state in their best manner 
whatever they had to say. This had 
been the practice from the first, and 
parents as well as children had been 
profited greatly by it. It was a sys- 
tem of mutual culture that produced 
admirable fruitage, and that in chil- 
dren not above the average in intel- 
tectual endowment. 

The writer has met with children 
under nine or ten years of age whose 
perceptive faculties had been culti- 
vated by the study of botany or ento- 
mology in nature. They showed ca- 
pacity for describing the structure and 
habits of many plants or insects that, 
to those unacquainted with the effect 
of methodical study, would appear 
extraordinary, yet the exhibition was 
nothing more than should be expected. 
Children are easily interested in the 
study of natural objects, and the 
judicious teacher finds no great trouble 
in gradually overcoming a disposition 
to superficial and vacillating notice 
of this and that thing as shown by 
the ordinary child, and rendering him 
later even scrupulous in his desire to 
learn all he can about an object. 
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The relation of the intellect to the 
emotional nature, as recognized by 
the psychologist, is that of the in- 
former and guide, and, therefore, the 
impulse or energy of motive as sup- 
plied by the feelings is dependent 
upon the data of observation. Im- 
perfect observation must affect the 
feelings in a way to produce their 
improper expression, and the degree 
of that expression is manifested in 
conduct, the unhappy character of 
which we more or less lament. The 
moral feelings differ in no respect 
from the other feelings or instincts in 
dependence upon the intellect for 
guidance or instruction, and hence, 
as it has been shown in other terms, 
their influence upon conduct is gov- 
erned by the character of the data 
supplied. If the information be im- 
perfect and inexact the impulses of 
conscientiousness can not have effect 
upon the action other than to render 
it improper and wrong to the extent, 
at least, of the imperfection of the 
data. 

“How can we reason but from 
what we know?" asks the poet. How 
can we act except upon the basis of 
our intelligence? A strong endow- 
ment of conscientiousness giving its 
impulse to motive, in circumstances 
demanding vigorous action, may lead 
a man to do great wrong simply be- 
cause his intellect—not having been 
furnished with the facts— proves a 
* blind guide" tosentiment. History 
is full of the mistakes of men eminent 
for moral force. In private and pub- 
lic grave errors of judgment and of 
misapplied zeal are committed because 
the moral nature has not been suffi- 
ciently enlightened through careful 
and thorough investigation of the 
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facts involved. Wars and persecu- 
tions, especially those for ‘‘conscience 
sake," have caused terrible sorrows to 
peoples and nations that an intelli- 
gent perception of the situation, polit- 
ical and social, would have averted. 
Zeal for a cause is largely founded on 
the sense of duty, but its intemper- 
ate and harmful exercise is due to 
imperfect. intelligence and  conse- 
quently wrong inferences. 

Nothing so strengthens a child’s 
moral sense as confidence in his 
parents’ knowledge of a matter that 
interests him. This is a point gener- 
ally lost sight of in home training. 
It is not appreciated that the little 
things that occupy the attention of 
the urchin are very important to his 
limited understanding, and if in his 
pursuit of knowledge his inquiry of 
father or mother is met with scant at- 
tention or rebuffs, he becomes 
indignant at the treatment and later 
mistrustful of their ability to give the 
desired information. Yet it is not so 
much the thought that the parent 
does not know everything that im- 
pairs the confidence of the child as 
the thought that he is quick to form 
from the indirect treatment of father 
or mother that they are untrue to 
him. This thought once impressed 
upon the tender plastic faculties may 
evolve lamentable results of perverted 
morality in the later life. 

An excellent object lesson, so far 
as it goes, in moral conduct, was that 
which Mr. Morton, now Secretary of 
Agriculture, gave his sons. He is a 
widower. When his wife died Mr. 
Morton raised a stone to her mem- 
ory bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Caro- 
line French, wife of J. Sterling Mor- 
ton and the mother of Jay, Paul and 
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Mark Morton." A little while after- 
ward he took the three boys thus 
named to the cemetery and showed 
them the inscription, spoke of the 
noble qualities of their lost mother, 
and said in earnest tones, that if they 
ever did anything of a discreditable 
character he would erase their names 
from the stone. 

The example of a true and noble 
mother is one of the most potent in- 
centives to upright and noble conduct. 
A child can understand the meaning 
and spirit of the acts of such a mother 
when the conduct of other grown-up 
people is beyond his grasp. Need we 
say that there isa bond between mother 
and child that does not exist in any 
other human relationship, and that its 
moral impressiveness is deep and 
lasting? 

We regret to say that as domestic 
society is constituted the children of 
the vast majority of families do not 
receive that regular and continuous 
training of the moral faculties which 
is essential to their development in 
lines of positive integrity. But in the 
schools, especially the primary, sys- 
tematic methods may be introduced 
that will go far toward correcting the 
abuses of home life. Associating 
textual instruction in ethics with ex- 
emplary illustration in the conduct of 
teacher and pupils should not bea 
very difficult undertaking. The sin- 
cere and upright teacher, we are sure, 
would be deeply interested in this 
work, and no one should be employed 
to teach the young who is not sincere 
in desire to bring out their moral 
sentiments and make them perma- 
nently influential in their every-day 
career. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


NE outcome of effort in the line of 
what the editor of the JouRNAL 

has been discussing for years is the new 
organization with the title at the head 
of this paragraph. We are greatly 
pleased to mention its formation, and 
to be able to say that it is officered by 
men and women who earnestly appre- 
ciate the necessity of enlarging the 
minds of parents and teachers with 
regard to their duty to the young. 
The safety of society, of the princi- 
ples on which our nation was founded, 
depends upon those who are growing 
into manhood and womanhood. They 
must be trained for a proper develop- 
ment, physically and mentally, or the 
germs of civil disorder and moral de- 
generacy now widely disseminated in 
our population will grow into vigorous 
life and introduce a most unhappy 
state of affairs, social and political. 
There are clouds in our horizon that 
every serious eye can clearly discern, 
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and it is also the duty of every loyal 
son and daughter of America to 
coóperate toward their dispersion. 
In the present financial crisis, the se- 
verest of our nation'sexperience since 
the civil war, we hear mutterings of 
discontent and malice that have a 
most dangerous augury. To the chil- 
dren and youth of our American 
population is committed the grave 
responsibility of meeting and master- 
ing the later outcome of spite and 
crime which these mutterings fore- 
bode. 

We hope that the Parents' Associa- 
tion will increase in numbers and 
strength rapidly and do the needed 
work of counteracting and neutralizing 
the evils and abusesthat are growing 
with a weedy growth in our midst. 
We are very sure that if the educated 
and cultivated in our larger towns 
and cities were to give this matter 
proper attention the vicious influences 
that cause our apprehension would 
soon be destroyed at their very 
source. 


{, fur ff orrespondents 


QUESTIONS or " GgNERAL INTEREST" ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plainly. 
Uf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
fo sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive his early attention. 
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COQUETRY.— Question. — What faculties 
combine to make a flirt? 


Answer.—A mativeness is the basis of the 
interest the sexes feel in each other, and if 
it is large, with Conscientiousness, Con- 
tinuity, Self-esteem, Conjugality and 
Friendship sinall, there will be a tendency 
to trifle in affairs of the heart. The san- 
guine-vital temperament is alsoan influen- 
tial element in a fickle character. 


Laura BRIDGMAN.—AÀ reader asks ''how a 
person who is deaf, dumb and blind can be 
educated ?” 

Answer.—We knew her, have examined 
her head and talked with her through an 
interpreter. We can not tell how she was 
educated so that any person could repeat 
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the process. Her educators could have de- 
scribed it. As we understand it, certain 
well-known facts, such as bread, meat, 
fruit, heat, cold, hunger, thirst, understood 
atike by the deaf and blind, can be repre- 
sented by certain signs made by the hands, 
in the deaf and dumb hand alphabet. The 
letters made by the hands which spell 
w-a-t-e-r, b-r-e a-d, h-o-t,c-o-l-d, are learned, 
and then the words, eat bread, drink water, 
etc., can be easily understood, even by the 
blind and deaf. It was a slow process, 
but Dr. S. G. Howe, of the Boston Blind 
Asylum, mastered the task. Laura, with 
her hands, would surround the hand of the 
one who made the signs, and she would 
thus catch the discourse. I was introduced 
to her as “ Mr. Sizer, Phrenologist.” She 
brightened up and spelled instantly with 
her hand, '* Dr. Spurzheim examined my 
head,” and she suited the action to the 
words by placing her hands on her head as 
Dr. Spurzheim did. Then I examined her 
head and her friend translated my words 
to Laura, and she enjoyed the interview as 
keenly as any one who could hear, see and 
speak. I never had a keener sense of the 
superiority of mind over matter and the 
marvel involved in the teaching of the soul 
through impaired external senses than on 
that occasion. Her sense of touch and 
taste were the only senses left to her, yet 
the soul caught and enjoyed the truth most 
vividly. М. 5. 

ConTinuitY,—Can the organ of Con- 
tinuity by continuous exercise be so culti- 
vated as o show the culture by external 
growth? 

Answer,—Every organ of the brain is 
susceptible of cultivation, and we fre- 
quently meet persons of whom we say 
"this organ has evidently been increased 
in growth within a few years." The reply 
is, '' I was told six years ago to cultivate 
the organ and have done so, and feel sure I 
have succeeded. It is stronger in my 
character, but I did not know that it would 
appear larger to the examiner." 

INTUITION—AÀ. E. A. F.— By this 
you probably mean those impressions 
that seem to rise spontaneously іп 
the mind with regard to the current af- 
fairs or the unusual in life. The philo- 
sophical significance of intuition is that 
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power of mind that enables one to recog- 
nize directly orimmediately the state of af- 
fairs in a given instance—#. ¢., without 
reasoning in a mediate process, The 
term has obtained application with re- 
gard to future occurrences, as when one 
conceives an impression that something is 
about to occur, and itdoes. We may sup- 
pose, in this case, the co-operation of several 
of the faculties, with the experience of the 
intellect, the mental action being started 
by some suggestion received through the 
senses. People who have‘ impressions" 
of this kind are usually well developed in 
the sincipital region, having large Won- 
der, Human-nature, and rather large re- 
flective organ asssociated with a sensitive 
temperament. 


THE Esquimaux.—A friend asks us what 
we can say of these people, who are de- 
scribed as agreeable, honest, and truthful. 
And yet their heads, as shown in the //- 
lustrated Amcrican, do not seem to war- 
rant the character attributed tothem. As 
the heads are all covered by bulky caps, 
the real heads can not be carefully studied. 
These people have very broad faces, which 
give a brutal look, but we should like to 
see and examine their heads before passing 
an opinion. The organization of the west- 
ern Esquimaux is in many respects similar 
to that of the Indian, but they are, in fact, 
a much more good-natured and industrious 
race, and far less warlike than the Indian 
of the United States. 


SLEEVING AFTER EAtTING.—Question.—Is it 

healthful to sleep immediately after eating? 
M. E. S. 

Answer,—As a rule it is best not to sleep 
soon after meals, especially if there is any 
tendency to congestion of blood in the brain 
or any of the other viscera. In cases of 
anzmia, however, when there is very lit- 
tle blood, and that of a very watery consist- 
ency, a meal may be followed by a nap 
without injury. The question should 
hinge upon the predisposition to conges- 
tion. The best rule is to take a nap before 
eating, and very gentle exercise, such as a 
walk and a talk for a short while afterward. 


DEAFNESS.—W. Н. O'N.— Your affection is 
probably due to a catarrhal condition, the 
treatment of which would require general 
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systemic and local measures. The idea of 
its being due toa "humor of the blood" 
partakes of ancient medicine, very vague 
yetinvolving a degree of truth. Improve the 
general tone of your organization by such 
diet and living that are in accordance with 
hygienic rule, and you would, after awhile, 
hear better, we think, You may receive 
more particular suggestions by addressing 
the medical department of the JOURNAL. 


ix ан Ehen Sav. 2-09 


Communicationa are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjecta being preferred. 


—- 
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THE QUESTION OF FAITH. 


To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal: 


N the August JOURNAL there is an article 
in which the writer, after referring to 
a previous article in the May JOURNAL, 
says: ' Now, to a careful reasoner a few 
questions are here suggested." Then fol- 
lows a host of questions, but he does not 
attempt to answer any of them. However, 
it is intimated that we should not have 
faith in prayers because they do not always 
seem to be answered. Now, is it reason- 
able that we should not believe in prayer 
on such grounds? 

In prayer we ask for something of a 
supernatural relation, and if this is not 
brought about, should we expect with our 
natural powers to understand the reason 
of it? That there is a supernatural power 
there can be no doubt. Nature is simply a 
series of causes and effects, A little acorn 
falls to the ground, germinates, and grows 
to be a mighty oak; it dies, decays, and 
sinks to the ground once more, to be gath- 
ered up again and formed into another 
tree. The same substance may have ex- 
isted in numerous trees, for Nature never 
created anything nor destroyed anything. 
Therefore, if Nature is not the cause of 
matter, ‘here must be a supernatural power, 

As it is supposed that our universe re 
volves within a still greater universe, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that Nature is a 
power revolving within a still greater 
power—the Supernatural? And as in Na- 
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ture the same condition that causes a cer- 
tain effect at one time will always cause the 
same effect at another time, so with the 
Supernatural, may we not reasonably sup- 
pose that the same condition that brought 
about a certain effect will always bring 
about a like effect? 

A man becomes sick; he is sinking lower 
and lower—it is simply the work of Nature. 
The doctor is called, and by nursing or 
medicine he brings the man back to health. 
He does not change the power of Nature; 
he simply guides it. In prayer we invite 
the aid of the Supernatural power in bring- 
ing about something we wish done, The 
doctor's efforts to save the sick man some- 
times have no effect whatever; although it 
may be beyond human intelligence to know 
why, we still reason that the conditions re- 
quired to bring that man back to health 
were not supplied ; so when our prayers 
are not answered may we not reason that 
the conditions required to bring about 
what we asked for are not supplied ? 


J. J. BUTLER. 
Lake Georue, N. Y. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
tactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ште for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of booka issuing from the presa, and we 
invite*publishera to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any toay to 
mental and physiological science, We can usual 
supply any of those noticed. Ы 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD, By EDWARD STAN- 
TON. 16mo, pp. 268, Paper, price, 50 
cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Pubs. 
Simply put as No. 15 of the ''Good Com- 

pany Series," this volume invites special 

attention because it is in many respects un- 
like the thousand and one volumes thrown 
upon the market by the American press. 

Its dealing with the supernatural is in the 

manner and style quite unique, yet the 

ideas, to the studentof Oriental psychology 
and of the occult, are not altogether novel, 
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We catch glimpses of the philosophies of 
Buddhism, of Zoroastrianism, of Chris- 
tlanity, Oriental magic and of The- 
osophy.  Referable to visions or ex- 
periences of the night, when mortals 
be in slumber wrapt, the author attempts 
the unfolding of many mysteries pertain- 
ing to the ‘‘other life,” and does it in a 
way that very effectually commands our 
attention. The suggestions that here and 
there engage our thought appear to accord 
with monitions of a reason enlightened by 
an expectant yet notextreme faith. As one 
has said, ‘‘ We can not read the book with- 
out being impressed with the thought that 
as'the body is fearfully and wonderfully 
made’ so the spirit is fearfully and wonder- 
fully endowed, and without realizing as 
never before, that 'there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy ' or in our religion." 

The teachings of the book, it must be 
admitted, whatever opinions may be of its 
‘*supernaturalism,” are excellent, and fol- 
lowed practically would advance the moral 
character of the world well on toward that 
millennium so much desired by some 
ardent natures. 


PavLAFERRIs. By MARY FARLEY SANBORN. 
I6mo, pp. 267. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
A novel with more or less of attempt at 

sensational incident. The heroine isa mar- 
ried woman who indicates sundry tenden- 
cies to irregularity in her fealty to the man 
she had svorn to love and cherish unto 
death. Probably the author would like to 
be considered in the French manner, as to 
her writing and imaginings, and she сг 
tainly is, we think, when her work is con- 
sidered from the moral point of view. We 
may suspect, however, that the plot,etc., pro- 
ceed from a motive to advocate the notions 
of those who affect to be advanced with re- 
gard to domestic and marriage customs, 

How To JupGe А Horse. By CAPTAIN F. 
W. BACH. І2то, pp. 180. New York : 
William R. Jenkins, Publisher. 

A neatly gotten up manual for the use of 
the horse fancier or one who would be pro- 
vided with an equine friend. It is notori- 
ous that in no other line of common traffic 
is there more crooked dealing than in horse 
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trading. The commercial axiom, carar 
emptor (let the buyer take heed), has a sharp 
application therein. And if the owner, in 
prospect, of a horse would be certain of get- 
ting a fine specimen from the general mar- 
ket, heshould arm himself with a tolerable 
amount of information on the constitution 
and appearance of horses, good and bad. In 
a brief and fairly clear style Captain Bach 
has set out the qualities that constitute a 
sound animal, giving at some length the 
anatomical structure and proportions of the 
various parts, with illustrations of normal 
and faulty points of constitution. 

The chapters on training, driving, har- 
nessing, etc., are very full, and we should 
say, quite sufficient for the average owner 
who seriously wishes to treat his horse 
kindly and discreetly, and get from him 
that faithful service which the intelligent 
animal is sure to render his considerate 
master. 


THE MIDNIGHT ELOPEMENT; OR, ROBERT 
Wayne's CHOICE. A sensational novel. 
By Emma SANDERS. J. S. Ogilvie, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 


The character and quality of this story 
are quite clearly indicated by the title, al- 
though the incident of the elopement is by 
no means the most dramatic feature in the 
narrative. On the whole, it is rather better 
than its name, and will doubtless please 
many readers. 


THE WHAT AND How or Vocar CULTURE. 
By Mme. Е. КоЕХА Мкр. Edgar S. 
Werner, Publisher, New York. 


This book is the outcome of long study 
with Francesco Lamperti, and of much ex- 
perience as a singer and a teacher of sing- 
ing. The exercises with their analyses 
have been arranged to be of practical help 
to those who would improve and correctly 
use their singing voices. There are 
eighteen chapters, discussing, among other 


things, ‘‘The Power of Imagination,” 
* Breathing," ' The Emission of Voice," 
** Enunciation," ‘‘ Accent," '' Long Life of 


Singers and Speakers," etc. There is also 
an elaborate analysis of voice-production, 
with the author's special and original mark- 
ing of the well-known song, '' Last Rose of 
Summer." 
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DR. J. M. CHARCOT, 


THE EMINENT PHYSICIAN 


HE world of science in general: 


and of medicine in particular 
has been much moved by the sud- 
den death, on the 16th of August 
last, of Dr. Charcot. He had been 
before the world for many years as a 
pioneer in a field of high importance, 
that of nerve diseases, and his philan- 
thropic work in connection with the 
poor of Paris had given him the char- 
acter of a benefactor. The great hos- 
pital of La Salpetriere and Charcot 
had become almost synonymous in 
the language of Frenchmen, for there 
he had accomplished most of his suc- 
cesses and demonstrated the value of 
his methods. He was organized in 
brain and faculty for an important 
service to mankind. The strong lines 
of his head and face, and the grand 
uplift of brow and head, declare the 
leader and master among men of his 
own class. 

Born in Paris Nov. 29, 1825, Jean 
Martin Charcot had scarcely reached 
his sixth-eighth year when he was 
suddenly called to another sphere. 
While on an excursion with some 
friends in the country he was at- 
tacked suddenly with spasm of the 
heart, and died in a short time. His 
father was a mechanic, of moderate 
income but of ambitious aims. He de- 
sired that one of his three sons should 
be well educated and enter upon a pro- 
fessional career. And one day he said 
tothem, ‘‘Iam not able to educate you 
all, but the one who will have done 
the best work at the end of the year 
shall go on with his studies." It 
proved to be Jean who won the choice 
and was later sent to Saint Louis 
Lyceum. Selecting medicine, he was 
later registered at the University, and 
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OF LA SALPETRIERE. 


in 1853 received the doctorate. He 
was fond of referring to the fact that 
while an interne of the hospital he 
gave private lessons in order to miti- 
gate the sacrifices that his education 
had imposed upon his family. In 
1862 Dr. Charcot became chief of the 
staff at La Salpetriere, where he had 
been previously an interne, and re- 
mained in that relation until the last. 
There he found work suited to his 
taste and particular type of talent, 
and in the start entered upon his 
duties with vigor and earnestness. 
At the beginning he organized the 
service of the hospital with the view 
to securing a current record of the 
cases under observation, so that their 
progress should be followed minutely 
and theresults obtained made of value 
in other cases. Itischiefly since 1870 
that Dr. Charcot gave so much atten- 
tion to nervous maladies, especially 
of the hysterical class; hisopportunity 
in relation to the latter being unusu- 
ally favorable for such investigations 
as he set on foot. Becoming in 1877 
interested in hypnotism he applied it 
in the treatment of hysteria, epilepsy, 
mental disturbances, etc. His associ- 
ates and students, taking their cue from 
their leader, were enthusiastic in follow- 
ing the order of observations that he 
marked out. The methods produced, 
it should be said, have been charac- 
terized by calmness and impartiality, 
Dr. Charcot indicating in this field of 
study asin others a mind open to the 
reception of new facts and ideas, yet 
not disturbed by unexpected develop- , 
ments or prejudiced by results how- 
ever brilliant. He displayed at all 
times for the most part a cool, calm 
demeanor, and was prepared to meet 
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even extraordinary manifestations of 
nervous sensibility, 

The studies made at La Salpetriere 
relate chiefly to cases of hysterio- 
epilepsy and hysteria-major, as it ap- 
peared to Dr. Charcot that upon sub- 
jects of the hysterical class the best 
results were obtained—but his teach- 
ing on the subject of hypnotism has 
furnished the source of a flood of dis- 
cussion and publication, with not a 
little misrepresentation. His name 
has been invested with a kind of 
hypnotic aureola, because of his in 
terest incthis matter, but a review of 
his career would show to the sur- 
prised reader an amount of labor in 
other walks of medicine that very few 
distinguished medicists can rival. 

The great forward extent of Dr. 
Charcot's intellectual organism inti- 
mates extraordinary powers of ob- 
servation. He wasa keen-eyed looker 
into the physiological and pathologi- 
cal, and a subtle analyst of condi- 
tions. His spiritof industry seems to 
have been fortified by a very strong 
instinct for information. He wanted 
to know, and yet not for the mere 
sake of knowing, but for use. The 
practical employment of a thing gave 
it value in his esteem according to 
the extent of that employment. He 
had unusual capacity for manipulating 
the data of observation. 

Clear and ready in the scrutiny 
of things. facts organic or inorganic, 
inert or vital, he possessed great pow- 
ers of discrimination and reasoning 
that had grown with his opportunity. 
Hence, in the more intricate fields 
of diagnosis, he was a recognized 
master. Conditions that escaped 
ordinary minds were easily detected 
by him. The great reach of the lower 
forehead from the opening of the ear, 
as shown inall profile portraits of Dr. 
Charcot, intimate earnestness and thor- 
oughness of application. He could 
not but love investigation. He was 
іп a large sense a man, г. e., the qual- 
ities of a full manhood expressed 
themselves on occasion very striking- 
ly. Strong-willed, positive, manda- 
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tory, he was also very kind, sympa- 
thetic, generous, Not so much of the 
social man, perhaps, as we expect the 
average Frenchman to be, for his de- 
votion to his chosen calling probably 
had modified what might have been 
his original inheritance in that respect. 
He was of the scientific type, with 
an environment that tended to bring 
out the kind and tender side of his 
nature, and that in its turn softened 
the expression of his energetic and 
positive temperament. 

He had unusual powers of expres- 
sion in language and manner. Few 
‘men in the medical profession have 
shown as great facility to instruct 
others. Hisverbal capacity was not 
only large, but it was employed 
in such a manner that his discussions 
of questions that were constantly 
arising in the currentof the treatment 
of obscure nerve disorders were 
marked by great clearness of state- 
ment. This feature of his clinical in- 
struction made La Salpetriere a central 
point of interest to the medical pro- 
fession of Paris, especially to those 
who were drawn to the study of af- 
fections of the nervous system. 

We are not aware that Dr. Charcot 
contributed any new principle to the 
philosophy of hypnotism, but his 
boldness in its application to the 
treatment of hysteria and allied af- 
fections, and the success that he ob- 
tained among the thousands of un- 
fortunates that thronged the wards of 
La Salpetriere properly gained for 
him an enviable reputation. The 
great accumulation of data that his 
method of observation has furnished 
the pathologist and physiologist 
should render his name memorable in 
the history of scientific medicine. 

Dr. Bourneville, the distinguished 
editor of Ze Progrés Medical, well 
said: ‘*Science has lost in Charcot 
one of her most eminent and most 
noble representatives. France has 
lost one of those men who brought 
her added honor and contributed to 
her greater reputation throughout the 
whole world.” 


THE ORGAN OF WEIGHT. 


By Јонм W. SHULL. 


* Sense of force or resistance, excited by 
or belonging to external objects." (' Brain 
and Mind.") 

“Tt is the function of this faculty to give 
the sense of resistance." —Hof man. 

*' Conception of resistance in general, ”—- 
Sir G. S. Mackenzie. 

"Perception of perpendicularity."—/d- 
mtonston, 

* Power of adapting motions to the laws 
of gravitation.” — Simpson, 

*' Sense of weight; judgment of momen- 
tum and resistance in mechanics; statics 
probably belongs to і, "С. Combe. 

"Balancing capacity; intuitive percep- 
tion and application of the laws of gravity, 
motion."—0O. S. Fowler. 

** Control of motion; balancing. ”--Sizer. 


I believe all these definitions ap- 
ply with more or less pertinency to 
the organ of weight. They cover 
its function broadly, and yet they 
irresistibly remind me of Saxe’s 
‘blind men who went to see the 
elephant." 

There is one field in Phrenology 
still open to mind students—the an- 
alysis of the faculties. I am satisfied 
with the general function and location 
of the organs as set forth in the litera- 
ture of the subject, and tabulated on 
the busts. I believe, too, that this 
rests on a firm basis of fact, and ought 
to command the respect of students. 
I can consent, too, that the practical 
application of the science, as it is, to 
business, social, and educational uses, 
is, in a sense, more important than 
further studies in mental analysis; 
and yet I am not satisfied with the 
statement of the function of a number 
of the organs, and feel almost a per- 
sonal interest in rendering the defini- 
tions clear, the analysis keen, and if 
possible ultimate. 

Our conception of **faculty" is the 
mind acting through a given brain- 
center or organ, in the production of 
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a sui generis class of functions. Sez 
generis implies diferent functions hav- 
ing an essential similarity. To illus- 
trate: Faith, trust, belief in spiritual 
existence, love of the marvellous, 
wonder, love of novelty, constitute 
the sui generis class of functions 
ascribed to Spirituality. They are 
different from each other, yet there is 
an essential similarity which might be 
stated as ‘‘belief, acceptance or de- 
light in the unknowable or the hither- 
to unknown.” This essential similar- 
ity is to be found by eliminating from 
the different functions given, all the 
elements not found in all, and retain- 
ing only that and all that which is 
found in all. I conceive that this 
essential similarity constitutes the 
primal function of a faculty, and our 
analysis is ultimate only when that 
is reached. This method of analysis 
should be applied to all the faculties 
now that the broad facts of mind ex- 
pression are firmly established, 

A paper on the “Organ of Weight,” 
presented by Dr. J. I.. Capen, before 
the Institute Alumni, at New York, 
at their last meeting, led me to make 
a close study of this faculty, and the 
results of my researches and study are 
here embodied. 

One of the cardinal doctrines of 
Phrenology is that the intellect has 
one faculty for each quality, condition, 
orrelation, under which object-objects. 
(external objects known through sense 
perception), or subject-objects (states 
of mind known through consciousness, 
or subjective perception), or relation- 
objects are presented to the mind for 
recognition. After exhaustive studies, 
I believe this doctrine unassailable. 

All **object-objects" may be con- 
sidered under twelve distinct aspects: 

(1) As a thing, as an object dis- 
tinguished from other objects, but 
without reference to qualities or rela. 
tions; 
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(2) as having extension; 

(3) as having form or configuration, 
as being limited by boundaries; 

(4) as being supported £z equilibrio, 
stationary (statics) or moving (dyna- 
mics); 

(5) as having color; 

(6) as composed of parts, or an 
indivisible unit, with special reference 
to number; | 

(7) as holding a definite place, or 
order in a series, or a definite location, 
in an arrangement of physical objects; 

(8) as having location or position, 
without reference to series orarrange- 
ment; 

(9) as acting, or being acted upon, 
existing; 

(то) as existing in time, or continu- 
ing in time, or following or preceding 
other objects in point of time; 

(11) as being like or unlike other 
objects, identical or not identical; 

(12) as causing or being caused, as 
producing or being produced. 

According to the above stated doc- 
trine, there ought to be twelve intel- 
lectual faculties, related wholly or in 
part to object-objects. Since weight 
applies only to material things, we 
omit the discussion of the other two 
classes of objects usually known as 
subject-objects and relation-objects. 

Such is the case. We have corre- 
sponding with these twelve aspectsthe 
following faculties: 

(1) Individuality, (7) Order, 


(2) Size, (8) Locality, 

(3) Form, (9) Eventuality, © 
(4) Weight, (то) Time, 

(5) Color, (11) Comparison, 


(6) Number, (12) Causality. 

Omitting Weight,as the organ under 
discussion, and taking the remaining 
eleven faculties as they are defined in 
all the books, we find them corre- 
sponding perfectly and fully. This 
correspondence is the more remarka- 
able, since Gall and Spurzheim did 
not sit down and tabulate metaphys- 
ically, as I have done, the aspects 
under which objects might be known, 
then name a faculty to correspond 
with each. Nor, having done this, 
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did they take a bust, and laying down 
a region about the brows, appropriate 
it to intellect because so nearly re- 
lated in position to the five senses, 
and especially sight. On the con- 
trary, they had no insight into the 
real consistency and beauty of their 
system until years of observation had 
established most of the organs by 
locating them and determining their 
function. This result was reached 
by induction, which is the only sure 
road to truth in any of the natural 
sciences. This is presumptive of a 
similarly perfect correspondence of 
Weight, with the remaining aspect of 
bodies—their support. 

Given equilibriums in statics and 
dynamics as the aspect of bodies, 
what is the essential or primal func- 
tion of its corresponding faculty ? 
What is the intellectual sense or 
power which appreciates this con- 
dition ? 

To understand this subject one 
should have a clear knowledge of the 
principles of statics and dynamics. 
Bodies, in regard to their support, 
may be considered under two con- 
ditions, as stationary or as moving. 

In stationary bodies, the forces 
exerted upon them are balanced and 
neutralized as shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3 
and 4, in which a represents the line 
of gravitation and å the line of sup- 
port. In Figs. rand 2 the forces are 
represented as simple. In Figs. 3 
and 4 they are composite, and the 
line 6 represents the resultant of all 
the forces exerted in the direction of 
the dotted lines. 

In moving bodies, the forces exerted 
upon them are not decidedly opposed, 
and therefore neutralized, but act in 
different lines, which leaves a degree 
of force to produce motion. In the 
inclined plane, Fig. 5, a is the line of 
gravitation, ^ the line of resistance 
offered by the plane. Not being in 
the same line, they are not nentral- 
ized, but unite in producing motion 
in the resultant line с. In the pen- 
dulum, Fig. 6, at position A, a repre- 
sents the line of gravitation, while the 
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corresponding line 4 represents the 
restraining force of the suspending 
wire. Not being neutralized by act- 
ing in the same line, they result in 
motion on the line с. Passing the 


powers of the several forces. Thus, 
a force whose quantum of power is 
(1) acting inthe line a, Fig. 8, in con- 
junction with a force whose quantum of 
power is (2) acting in the line 4 would 
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center, the momentum carries the result in motionin thelinec and of in 


ball forward in the line of its arc, but 
it is now opposed by forces in the lines 
a and 4 in position B, which result in 
an impeding force in the line 4. 
Thus the ball is stopped; but since 
the resisting forces are not neutralized, 
they result in the reverse sweep in the 
linec. In the planetary system, Fig. 
7, the mutual attraction of sun and 
planet acts in the line a; 
tial force of rotation in the line ò.. 
Not being neutralized, they result in 
motion in the orbital arc c. 

Men and animals when at rest or 
in motion must conform to these static 
and dynamic principlesorlaws. Every 
aet ef balancing, which means placing 
the body in such a position that all 
forces excited are neutralized, im- 
plies a sense or perception of the direc- 
tion of the forces But these forces 
are frequently the resultant of several 
forces acting in convergent lines. 
Resultants are not found by striking 
a mean direction, but by striking a 
line which would be a mean of the 
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the line d, which bisects the angle of 
the component lines а and 5. From 
this consideration it would appear 
that balancing requires something 
more than a sense of the direction of 
forces. We adapt ourselves to sev- 
eral forces at once, which implies an 
intuitive perception of the guantum of 
power which the several forces exert 
upon us. 

This, then, is the simplest possible 
definition of the faculty of Weight. 
It is the intellectual power which 
gives a sense of the direction and power 
of forces. After much study, I be- 
lieve this to be the central and essen- 
tial principle of all the functions 
usually ascribed to this organ; the 
essential similarity of the sui generis 
class of functions tabulated as con- 
trol of motion, sense of resistance, 
sense of perpendicularity, sense of 
weight, skill in mechanics, delight in 
acrobatic feats, throwing,  sharp- 
shooting, quoit-pitching, circus-rid- 
ing, etc. ; therefore the primal fync- 
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tion of the faculty; and this, the 
ultimate analysis. 

To understand the whole function 
of any intellectual faculty, we must 
know the different modes of action 
belonging to Intellect and common to 
all of itsfaculties. Every intellectual 
faculty perceives, and, in perceiving, 
discriminates or judges; then re- 
members; then conceives; then ab- 
stracts; by its activity in any of these 
modes, it confers an intuition, and by 
means of muscles confers skill in the 
application of those mental products. 
Weight, then, being one of the intel- 
lectual faculties, should have for its 
whole function the perception of the 
direction and power of forces whether 
excited on self or some external ob- 
ject, and the discrimination and com- 
parison of forces and movements; the 
power of recalling or remembering 
these experiences or observations; 
the conception in the concrete of the 
moved, the resting, the stable, the 
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should confer skill in rope-walking, 
grace in riding, wheeling, walking, 
dancing, hand-writing, skill in oper- 
ating moving machinery, trapeze 
flying, acrobatic sports, balancing 
coin on watch crystals, ball-catching, 
jugglery, billiard-playing, quoit-pitch- 
ing, etc., all of which involve motion 
and judgment of the powerand direc- 
tion of forces. 

In reviewing past definitions of this 
function I am forced to think that 
most of our observers have allowed 
themselves to set up a part for the 
whole. The ‘‘sense of perpendicu- 
larity" regards only the line of the 
force of gravitation, while we most 
certainly are compelled to adapt our- 
selves to the force of winds and 
waters, the movements of vehicles 
and horses, of accidental jostlings 
among our fellow-creatures, of earth- 
quake shocks, etc. Sense of the 
direction of force is universal and in- 
cludes perpendicularity as a quality 
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poised, the impelled, the repulsed, the 
pressed, the resisted; the formation 
of the abstract conceptions of motion, 
rest, stability, force, resistance, 
weight, gravitation. lt should in all 
these modes of action confer an intui- 
tion of all things and especially self, 
being subject to a play of forces and es- 
pecially to the force of gravitation. 
By means of the muscular system, it 
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of the direction when gravitation is 
the force in question. This also 
omitted the sense of power. ‘‘Sense 
of weight" was equally deficient, for 
it referred only to gravitation, weight 
measuring the power of that force. 
Power of force is a universal term, 
includes weight, andis the term which 
corresponds to weight when applied 
to other forces than the earth’s attrac- 
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tion. *''Sense and conception of re- 
sistance” gives no hint as to the 
direction of it or the amount of it. 
Resistance is an implied factor in 
the balance or poise of bodies, which 
is the result of neutralizing both the 
direction and the power of forces. 
* Power of adapt- 
a ing motions to the 
laws of gravitation,” 
as adefinition, leans 
to the skill side of 
the function, and 
overlooks the ordi- 
nary mental proces- 
ses of perception, 
memory, concep- 
tion, abstraction, 
intuition, except as 
they are implied in 
exercising skill in 
movement. ‘‘Con- 
trol of motion” is extreme in its neg- 
lect of the purely intellectual side. 
Neither of these last makes any at- 
tempt at summing’ up briefly the es- 
sential functions of the organ. 

In the manifestation of this faculty 
in talent, its two-fold character must 
be borne in mind. The same caution 
might be given in regard to most of 
the perceptives. It is first simply in- 
tellectual; then through a trained 
muscular system it passes into skill. 
As a consequence, a large endowment 
of this faculty may not confer skill in 
balancing ог  circus-riding, quoit- 
pitching, etc. It may be of the 
purely intellectual type, giving won- 
derful insight into mechanical move- 
ments, clear conceptions of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and 
power of combining and controlling 
forces in general. On the other hand, 
if the general type of mind leadsaway 
from the intellectual, and the muscular 
system is pronounced in quality or 
size, the faculty is likely to express 
itself iu skill of all kinds which depend 
upon the sense of poise and the con- 
trol of motion. 

However, we must not ascribe too 
wide a sphere to the faculty. Many 
of the feats in which '' Weight" ex- 
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presses its skill absolutely require 
other elements of skill to insure suc- 
cess. In billiard-playing, quoit-pitch- 
ing, shooting at mark with the long 
bow, the element of distance is added. 
The object must be propelled to the 
mark; this requires the force and 
direction to be adjusted to the dis- 
tance traversed. If there is not an 
equally true estimate of the distance, 
all the projectile skill in the world 
will not meet with success. 

Skill in walking, riding, dancing 
and other functions of a muscular 
nature have another source of disturb- 
ance. The muscles may be well 
developed and skillful in some lines, 
and yet ungraceful attitudes will be 
assumed and ungainly movements 
made because daily occupation may 
have given little time for pedes- 
trian or equestrian exercises. When 
we talk of the skill side of this 
and other perceptives, we must re- 
member that the question is complex, 
and one factor being deficient may 
defeat success as fully as the one 
broken lute string. 

In estimating the weight of objects 
as of merchandise or live-stock, 
Weight is not the only faculty con- 
cerned. We do not intuitively per- 
ceive weight or the power of forces 
in avoirdupois pounds. This is alto- 
gether an arbitrary and conventional 
means of expressing the comparative 
power of forces, and especially of the 
force of gravitation, to which all 
things are subject. What we do per- 
ceive is the quantum of power ex- 
erted on an object as measured by 
the muscular resistance necessary to 
support it. In holding a metal sphere 
in the hand we are conscious of a 
certain degree of resistance necessary 
to support it. This is equivalent to 
the quantum of force exerted on it by 
gravitation. We take a larger sphere, 
or a lesser sphere, of the same den- 
sity, and we are conscious of a certain 
degree of resistance again, but an- 
other element is present, i. e., we are 
conscious that this resistance is 
greater or lesser than in the former. 
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Thus we arrive by experiment at the 
notion of comparative weight. But 
we have not arrived at a definite rela- 
tion of weights, nor is it possible to 
do so without assuming an arbitrary 
standard. The metric system as- 
sumes the gram, the weight of a cubic 
centimeter of distilled water at the 
temperature of melting ice. The 
avoirdupois assumes the pound, equiv- 
alent to 27.7274 cub. in. distilled 
water at 62 deg. Fahr. Having as- 
sumed this, we learn by experiment 
the amount of resistance necessary to 
support the unit of weight. We must 
acquire by continued muscular ex- 
periment the power to sense the de- 
grees of muscular resistance corre- 
sponding to the different multiples of 
the unit of weight. In this way, by 
lifting them, we acquire an ability to 
judge the weight of bodies in pounds 
or grams. Does this reduce the 
faculty to an acquired power? Cer- 
tainly not. It is original and unde- 
rived, but its primary power, so far 
as it is concerned in judging weight, 
is only a sense of comparative resist- 
ances. Attaining facility in applying 


this sense to our arbitrary methods 


of measuring weights, is what re- 
quires the process of experiment. 

ln passing, we might here note the 
possibility of being endowed with a 
large organ of Weight, and having 
a fine skill in balancing or an excel- 
lent understanding of the laws of 
motion and applied mechanics, and 
yet not possessing an ability to guess 
the weight of bodies in pounds. 

In estimating the weight of live 
stock, or grain, or merchandise in 
bulk, other elements are required— 
indeed, are more necessary than 
Weight. The chief thing is to recog- 
nize the cubic contents or volume of 
the pound or gram in the class of 
goods to be estimated. Then, by a 
power of comparing this standard 
pound or gram volume with the 
volume or bulk of the goods to be 
estimated, we arrive at an estimate 
of the weight. The faculty related 
to volumes, Size, is most concerned 
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in this. This is the method employed 
by the men who can go through a 
herd of cattle and estimate their 
average weight to within a few 
pounds. They have learned by 
weighing cattle to link together a 
certain bulk and its equivalent ex- 
pression in pounds. Their work of 
estimating is then simply a compar- 
ison of bulk, Weight would hardly 
be needed by an expert cattleman, if 
it were not for the differences of 
solidity or compactness among stock. 
Size would confer the chief element 
of their talent. 

From this observation we might 
infer that one who can guess weight 
in bulk, in which case the sense of 
resistance is not at all concerned, 
need not manifest any skill in balancing 
feats or have a very clear notion of 
applied mechanics, nor even take de- 
light in viewing feats of balancing. 
Al in all the talents related to 
Weight are so varied that a practical 
examiner, when he has found a large 
organ, must be careful not to ascribe 
every kind of talent to its possessor, 
but to look further into his physical 
and mental make-up, to determine 
his talent in these lines. If the organ 
is small, of course all of these types 
of skill will be wanting, except the 
last, which may be present if Size is 
large. 

Dr. Capen questioned the location 
of the organ, but he was led to do so, 
I think, by relegating it from the in- 
tellect to a mere co-ordinating mus- 
cular sense, which would certainly be 
more rationally placed in the cere- 
bellum or the basilar ganglia than in 
the frontal lobe of the cerebrum. 
Having shown it to be as essentially 
intellectual as any other knowing 
faculty, it having, like the rest, a 
given aspect of objects to perceive 
and judge, I think it only fair logic 
to presume its location to be in the 
frontal lobe of the brain, a com- 
panion to the other perceptives. 
Besides this, I think that sufficient 
observations have been made to con- 
firm its location there, 


EXPERIENCE AND BRAIN GROWTH. 


HE objection has been made that 
Phrenology is weak in respect 
to the determination of individual ex- 
perience. It is said that we cannot 
know the history or environment of a 
man from the shape of his head, and 
that therefore we must be unable to 
form a true estimate of his character. 
This criticism, however, like all oth- 
ers made by the so-called skeptics, is 
simply an evidence of superficial ac- 
quaintance with the phrenological 
doctrine. Inconsidering this subject 
there should be a sharp distinction 
between Phrenology as a philosophy 
and as an art. When viewed from 
the philosophical side, an objection 
like the one in question can have no 
bearing, and in applying Phrenology 
as an art, it is not asserted by the in- 
telligent members of our profession 
that we can determine every detail 
relating to the life of a stranger sub- 
mitted for examination. This is 
neither possible nor necessary under 
ordinary circumstances. For exam- 
ple, if a man of thievish proclivities 
comes under our hands, and we learn 
from the form of his head that he is 
inclined to steal, we conclude at once 
that in our dealings with him we ought 
to be on our guard. We see the dar- 
ger there would be in giving him a 
chance to rob us, and thus we may be 
enabled to prevent him from doing us 
harm. Now if we accomplish this, 
could we do any more if we learned 
from the man's history or experience 
that he had stolen ten, twenty, ога 
thousand times, in amounts of ten 
. cents or ten dollars? We should sim- 
ply be impelled to watch him in either 
case. 

Let us take another illustration. 
Suppose we wish to employ a man as 
an accountant, and we discover that 
he is as deficient in Calculation as was 
George Combe, the author of the 
“Constitution of Man." Dowenotin- 
stantly conclude that he would be un- 
fit for such a position? What if he 
has had experience in the performance 
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. veritable protuberance; and 


of such duties? George Combe stu- 
died mathematics seven years, but 
even then he could not remember the 
multiplication table, and hence he was 
not, and never could have been adapt- 
ed to a mathematical profession. A 
fair statement of our teaching is that 
usually the general fact of the pos- 
session of a talent or moral quality, 
or a knowledge of its marked deficien- 
cy, will prove sufficient for our pur- 
poses, just as a similar knowledge of 
other sciences may serve us. Astron- 
omy has not counted all the stars, nor 
has bacteriology discovered all the mi- 
crobes. If an intelligent man learns 
that prussic acid is a powerful poison, 
he is likely to handle it carefully 
whether he knows its history, uses or 
exact chemical composition or not. 

However, there are doubtless cer- 
tain circumstances under which it 
will be of advantage to know the ex- 
perience or education of the individ- 
ual under examination. But in such 
cases, to the extent that the experi- 
ence modifies the character, it will 
also modify the brain, and be so ap- 
parent in the form of the skull, or at 
least in the condition of the cranial 
integuments, as entirely to relieve us 
of any embarrassment. 

If a man has been accustomed to 
long-continued exercise of a certain 
intellectual power, let us say of Caus- 
ality, the effect will be very percep- 
tible in a peculiar tension of the skin 
upon the upper forehead; a certain 
definiteness and fullness of the area 
allotted to that faculty, which, if the 
surrounding organs are only mod- 
erately developed, will appear as a 
lastly, 
the sensitive fingers of the experi- 
enced examiner will detect the great 
activity of the brain within by the 
emanation of a subtle aura or vital 
current, which is as different from the 
doughy or leathery condition of an 
imbecile forehead as the touch of a 
living hand is different from that of a 
corpse. E. С, B. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


TEMPERAMENTS 


N a crowded city a person may 
hunt for a- month to find a well- 
balanced temperament. The term 
temperament means a mixture or com- 
bination of constitutional qualities 
useful and necessary in the make-up 
of manhood or animal life. There 
are all grades of balanced tempera- 
ments from strong to weak, as there 
are of wagons, from the heavy truck 
to the light road wagon, all parts of 
each made proportionate to the other 
parts, like Dr. Holmes' ** Wonderful 
one-horse shay,” which lasted ‘‘A 
hundred years to a day," and became 
worn out ata given moment and broke 
down into a worthless heap. 

Balanced temperaments being rare 
and seldom found, either at par or at 
any other grade down to harmonious 
weakness, it follows that the impor- 
tant study of the temperaments be- 
comes, for the most part, a study of 
departures or variations from the true 
standard of development. 

Observe with something of a tailor's 
admiring criticism a company of 
cadets or soldiers on parade, and see 
how few, notwithstanding some pad- 
ding of the breasts and sleeves, have 
satisfied you. Go to a gymnasium or 
to an athletic or calisthenic club, 
where exercise is done publicly and 
where the clothing does not, by puff- 
ing or padding, obscure the form; 
or go to the bathing beach, where the 
crowd of sparsely clad  pleasure- 
seekers tempt the restless waters and 
‚ display the structural form of their 
constitutions, and how few there are 
in a hundred whose figure is satis- 
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NOT BALANCED. 


factory. And those who chance to 
have a favorable temperament for 
health, grace and power, how joyous 
does the man or woman seem in the 
display of it! If one with thin limbs, 
narrow shoulders, flat chest and weak 
structure generally, starts for the surf, 
consciousness of deficiency, not mod- 
esty alone, is expressed in every timid 
motion, till the kindly surf defeats 
criticism; whereas any one man, 
woman or child, with faultless figure 
and ample endowment of vitality and 
power, will walk with ease, graceful 
self-possession and evident pride. 

We have, in Chapter VII., discussed 
the Motive temperament; in Chapter 
VIIL the Vital temperament, and in 
Chapter IX. the Mental temperament, 
showing and describing parts of the 
constitution which belong to the differ- 
ent temperaments respectively. In 
these discussions, we have aimed to 
show how much the Motive tempera- 
ment covers of the constitution, what 
part of the organization it is that 
makes up that temperament, and so 
of the Vital and of the Mental. When 
these temperaments are equal and 
harmonious, we call the temperament 
balanced, and we have discussed, in 
Chapter X., what the general appear- 
ance of the constitution is when the 
temperaments are harmoniously and 
strongly developed; and with these 
expositions of the several tempera- 
ments and of the temperaments in 
harmonious combination before the 
reader’s mind, he will be able, all the 
better, to understand that which now 
remains to be done in reference to 
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temperament, namely, the unequal 
developments of the temperaments, 
or the ‘‘ temperaments not balanced.” 
And we wish the reader here to dis- 
miss from his mind the idea that a 
balanced temperament, whatever its 
grade of power, is all that is required. 
It needs to be strong as well as har- 
monious. Houses are built with light 
timbers, scanty covering and im- 
proper fastening, but it is the same 
from top to bottom; it is all alike; it 
is harmonious but not strong. 

Thediscussion now before us relates 
to structures that are not harmoniously 
developed, or where the qualicies are 
not of equal power and influence. 

The reader goes out into the world 
and begins to study temperament; as 
a person approaches him he says to 
himself, **Now, I will see whether 
the Motive, the Vital or the Mental 
temperament predominates; some- 
times he can readily see it and feels 
satisfied; sometimes he sees evi- 
dences of each of the temperaments; 
but then he is puzzled to know how 
much there is of one and how much 
proportionately there is of another, 
how well the balance is indicated?" 

If he cannot tell which of the tem- 
peraments is most adequately en- 
dowed or most prominent in its devel- 
opment, the inference will be that it 
is a balance of temperament; but 
balanced temperaments are so scarce, 
one will tire himself in hunting to find 
one. We wish the reader to be so 
well versed in the matter, that when- 
ever one appears, he will know it as 
quickly as a draughtsman would know 
a perfect circle, or an astronomical 
observer a moon that was perfectly 
full, not phased at all. 

In the portraits that we present 
under this head, we wish to say in 
advance, if we happen to get a por- 
trait of any man who is almost as 
well balanced and as strong and 
perfect as might be desired, it is an 
object lesson to the reader; he may 
carry it in his mind to contrast with 
some other less perfectly balanced 
and less vigorously endowed. And 
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though the portrait is inserted under 
the head of temperaments not bal- 
anced, it does not mean that what- 
ever illustration we may give is there- 
fore unbalanced; it will be seen, and 
we will be careful also to state the 
fact if we think the temperament is 
well balanced. 

Fig. 104. In this portrait of Cyrus 
W. Field, the father of sub-marine 
telegraphy, there is distinctly seen evi- 
dences of the Motive temperament; 
the long, strong nose, the height of 
the person, and the height of his head 
in the region of the crown. He stood 
six feet high, was a man of strong 
frame and he had also in connection 
with these evidences of the Motive 
temperament, a great deal of natural 
mental excitability, so that the Mo- 
tive-Mental temperament would be 
the title we would give his organiza- 
tion. He was born in 1819 in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and was one of the 
hardest workers in the world. He 
had toughness and endurance origi- 
nating in the Motive temperament; 
he had also a fair share of the Vital 
and a high degree of the Mental 
temperament. Hence an active de- 
velopment of mind proceeding from 
such a constitution. rendered him 
prompt, determined, persistent, alert, 
keen and earnest, and he had a kind 
of magnetism about him that com- 
manded attention and respect, as 
evinced in his wonderful achievement 
connected with the disappointments 
and delays in laying the Atlantic 
cable. In 1856 he organized in 
London the ‘Atlantic Telegraph 
Company,” and he subscribed for one- 
fourth of the whole capital of the 
company. By personal effort he pro- 
cured from the British and American 
Governments aid in ships, and accom- 
panied the expeditions which sailed 
from England in 1857 and 1858 
to lay the cable across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Twice the attempt failed, 
once in '57 and once in '58. The 
third attempt was successful, and 
in August, 1858, telegraphic com- | 
munication was made across the 
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ocean. It worked a few days and be- 
came silent; the public lost faith and 
resisted; the projectnow became more 
difficult than ever, but its chief pro- 
moter, Mr. Field, renewed his efforts, 
crossing and recrossing the ocean 
scores of times during seven weary 


to the Western shore. Mr. Field had 
the prophetic sagacity to see what 
ought and could be done, and the 
courage to make the effort, the iron 
will and the persuasive wisdom which 
could lead, govern and co-ordinate 
the mental, financial, legislative and 
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FIG, 104.—CYRUS W, FIELD, 


years, until at last in 1865, a better 
cable and better appliances were pre- 
pared, and the ship, ‘‘Great East- 
ern," a marvel of unwieldy folly ex- 
cept for cable laying, took it on 
board and sailed west, and after pay- 
ing out twelve hundred miles the 
cable broke and was lost. The ship 
returned to England defeated. In 
1866 another expedition set out and 
was successful. The Great Eastern 
returned to where the year before it 
had lost the cable, found it and 
spliced it with one which she had on 
board for the purpose, and carried it 
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popular forces requisite to begin, 
manage, and finish such an under- 
taking, which qualities in any one 
man might not again be found in a 
century. John Bright pronounced 
him the Columbus of modern times. 
At the age of thirty-five he devoted 
himself to the great untried task, and 
at forty-seven he had realized his 
hopes and won the perpetual grati- 
tude of the humanrace. He wasone 
of four brothers, each being pre-emi- 
nent in his sphere of effort. Judge 
Field being one, and David Dudley 
Field was another. He died in 1892. 
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Fig. 105. In temperament, George 
Law was in some respects a contrast 
.to Cyrus W, Field; each man was a 
power and a success in his way. 
What sturdy features! What a strong, 
full, massive development, indicating 
the Vital temperament! What broad 
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at the bottom of the ladder, namely, 


as hod carrier, and worked thirty- 
three days and earned thirty-three 
dollars. In the Winter work failed, 
and he studied arithmetic, geography 
and bookkeeping. In the Spring 
he went to work as a mason and 


FIG. 105,—GEORGE LAW, A MIGHTY MAN. 


cheek bones, showing that the Mo- 
tive temperament was amply de- 
veloped! Whata broad and master- 
ful chin! What projecting eyebrows! 
What wealth of black, wiry hair! His 
voice was bass and terrible when 
aroused; his will was the law where 
he hada right to rule. He left the 
farm and became a builder, starting 
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bricklayer. His employer failed and 
he lost his Summer's work; but 
nothing daunted, he walked twenty- 
two miles toa job, earned the same 
wages per day, and walked back and 
paid his landlord. He rose to bea 
sub-contractor and finally а con- 
tractor; and before he was thirty 
years old he had made a fortune, 
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married, and was the father of a little 
He bid for, and obtained 
some sections of the Croton Aque- 
duct, and to him was awarded the 
contract for the building of the High 
Bridge over the Harlem River for the 
passage of the Croton Aqueduct, and 
it was the execution of this work 
which made him a millionaire. He 
was a natural mechanic, a good in- 
ventor, and he contrived ingenious 
plans for saving labor on this great 
job, so that, although he took the 
work at a very low estimate, he made 
it immensely profitable by means of 
the labor-saving apparatus which he 
invented for the purpose and used. 
The High Bridge across the Harlem 
has been for fifty years the wonder of 
visitors to New York City ; but re- 
cently when making the new Croton 
Aqueduct, as they approached the 
Harlem River, instead of crossing 
it, as George Law did, by a very 
costly bridge, a shaft was sunk in the 
solid rock vertically below the river; 
it was continued horizontally under 
the river, and an upward shaft was 
made to bring the water back to the 
original level, and then it was sent on 
under ground through rock to the 
city. Тһе steam drill and electric 
light made this possible and profita- 
ble. This serves to mark the change 
in engineering methods since 1840. 
George Law, having made a for- 
tune, engaged extensively in ocean 
steam navigation, having at one time 
not less than sixteen large steam- 
ships. To him belongs the credit of 
the Panama Railroad; though he did 
not originate the idea, without the 
aid of his capital and energy the road 
could not, at that time, have been 
built. In 1855 he was much talked 
of as a candidate for the Presidency. 
He was a mighty man, bodily and 
mentally; he weighed heavily, was 
solid, hardy and enduring, was tall 
and brawny as a giant, and he had a 
strong, practical brain to match, and 
he was a law unto himself and always 
a law to all whom he employed. He 
knew what ought to be done and 
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how, and would brook no delay or 
deficiency. He was rough in his 
manners when annoyed. His integ- 
rity and efficiency were recognized, 
and what he laid his hand to was ex- 
pected to succeed. He would be 
master of his affairs. A captain of 
one of his steamers ordered some re- 
pairs without consulting Mr. Law, 
and when the bill of $250 came in he 
declined to pay it. ** But Captain 
Ward ordered it." Then said Geo. 
Law, ''Let Captain Ward pay it." 
When the captain refused to pay it 
the claim was renewed and a suit 
threatened. Geo. Law replied as 
roughly as language could be framed. 
The suit was brought and a verdict 
taken by default, and Geo. Law paid 
the execution. Capt. Ward and the 
other fifteen captains, when in the 
home port afterward, asked the 
owner's consent to spend any con- 
siderable amount on a steamship. 
Geo. Law must be recognized as mas- 
ter of his own business if they were 
captains of his ships. 

In George Law there was a high 
degree of two of the temperaments, 
the Vital and Motive, and a strong 
manifestation of the Mental, and 
Combativeness, Destructiveness and 
Self-esteem enough to master resist- 
ance. 

Fig. 106. The temperament of Mr. 
Longfellow indicated a full degree of 
the Motive, a large degree of the 
Mental, a good share of the Vital 
temperament; and the Vital and 
Mental combining rendered his feel- 
ings and character smooth and plia- 
ble, and his language was sympa- 
thetical rather than coersive. He 
was affectionate and hopeful rather 
than dominating. He had very large 
perceptive organs, which rendered his 
mind fertile in description. His 
Language was amply developed, so 
that what his Perceptives recognized 
or his imagination suggested was pre- 
sented in smoothness of diction and 
with a rhythmical harmony. He was 
a poet of things as well as of senti- 
ment, and if one will read his “ Hia- 
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watha" and note the thousand and 
one things which he draws into his 
lines, and by reiteration renders them 
rhythmical and musical, it will be 
seen how his large Perceptives and 
knowledge of things enabled him to 


Hawthorne and John G, Whittier. 
His style was smooth and musical, his 
sentiments pure, elevated and genial, 
and his charming melody is loved and 
appreciated alike by scholars and 
those not favored with critical culture. 


FIG, 106, —HENRY 


do that which, in the hands of a poet 
like Moore or Poe, might have suf- 
fered. They were poets of sentiment, 
and outside of the realm of sentiment 
and imagination not great. Longfel- 
low was born in Portland, Maine, 
February 27, 1807, and died at his 
residence in Cambridge, Mass., March 
24, 1882. 

Mr. Longfellow was conspicuous in 
that brilliant galaxy of genius which 
included James Russell Lowell, Dr, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Nathaniel 
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The genial Dr. Holmes is the only one 
of that gifted circle now left, and 
though he has passed several of the 
milestones beyond the four-score, his 
mind seems as bright, his inner life as 
young, his social spirit as cordial, and 
his wit as keen and playful as when no 
gray messenger of time had ventured 
to touch his honored locks. Mr. 
Longfellow was born in Portland, Me., 
Feb. 27, 1807, and died at his resi- 
dence in Cambridge, Mass., March 
24, 1882. 
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Fig. 107. Thomas A. Edison has 


a temperament indicating a pre- 
dominance of the Mental and Vital, 
The Motive temperament is not 
specially marked. Physically he is 
not to be thought of in connection 
with such men as Cyrus W. Field or 
George Law. Mr. Edison has the 
Mental temperament highly devel- 
oped, and a full degree of the Vital 
temperament to give it nutrition; but 
he works smoothly, silently, patiently, 
is always busy, never tired, never in 
a hurry and never idle. He was born 
at Milan, Ohio, Feb, 11, 1847. When 
a boy running the streets he would 
get old clock-works and make struct- 
ures with great ingenuity. He be- 
came a telegraph operator in the 
West, and was known to a few as one 
of the very best. 

His advent to the East has been 
humorously told among the experts 
in the art, and may not be out of 
place here. 

A leading man in a large telegraph 
office in Boston was offered a situation 
elsewhere, and the manager inquired 
of him if he knew a person who could 
fill his place; he told him he knew of 
but one man, and that was Thomas 
A, Edison, and he was in Chicago. 
He was telegraphed for, and when he 
reached the city he had a misshapen 
straw hat which had seen service and 
become pyramidal; he wore cotton 
clothes,and looked, after his long jour- 
ney, anything but attractive. When 
he quietly announced his name to the 
manager all hands in the office looked 
upon him with contempt, and laid a 
plan to “roast him out," and placed him 
at the instrument to ‘‘ receive’; that 
is, to hear and write out the matter 
'as it came over the wires from Wash- 
ington; the operator at Washington 
having been secretly requested by 
some envious operator in the Boston 
office, to ‘‘ shove” the one who was 
receiving. He sat for four hours thus 
receiving, with a row of men standing 
with open mouths, watching his mar- 
vellous speed and accuracy. The 
machine clicked faster and faster, in- 
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creasing the speed beyond precedence, 
and still there was no outcry from 
the receiver to ‘‘ repeat,” and finally 
the operator at Washington, who 
knew of Edison in Chicago, inquired 
over the line, ** Who have you receiv- 
ing? It must be either the devil or 
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FIG. 107.—' THOMAS А. EDISON, 


Tom Edison." The man with the 
dilapidated straw hat quietly re- 
sponded over the wire: ** It is Tom 
Edison at your service," and that 
ended the extra speed, and convinced 
all the observers that the man under 
the straw hat was not to be despised; 
and several other people have since 
found it out, 

Mr. Edison is known as the inventor 
or improver of the Telephone, of the 
Electric Light, and of the Phonograph 
or talking machine; also of the duplex 
system of telegraphy. He is modest 
and commonly silent, never boasts, 
but quietly works his way on to vic- 
tory. We suppose he has made an 
ample fortune; he has doubtless done 
the world a thousand times more ser- 
vice than his fortune amounts to, and 
his name is yet to be elevated and 
more widely known. His work is but 
just begun, and his usefulness and 
fame, like that of Franklin and Morse, 
will broaden and brighten by time. 
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Beneficent invention is the sure pass- 
port to perpetual gratitude and fade- 
less renown. 

Fig. 108. Mark Lemon.—This por- 
trait indicates a man very highly en- 
dowed with the Vital temperament. 
He was large, heavy, plump, and as 


There was in that development, a 
tendency towards intemperance in 
eating, in other words, over-nutrition. 
He could digest twice as much as he 
needed. Obesity was therefore his 
bane; though he was a man of wit 
and brilliancy, his temperament was 


FIG. 108, —MARK LEMON, EDITOR OF 


he became older, was fat and un- 
wieldy. He had hard, strong hair, 
large bones, and a very solid and 
substantial muscular development; 
hence he was Vital and Motive, more 
strongly Vital than Motive. If such 
a man would live temperately and ex- 
ercise abundantly, he would be likely 
to attain toa greatage. He evidently 
resembled his mother, from whom, 
probably, he obtained his Vital tend- 
ency. His forehead indicates prac- 
tical talent and excellent memory 
and ability to use all he knew to a 
good advantage at a moment's notice. 
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a temptation to degeneration in tone 
and character. 

Fig. тод. James B. Richards had a 
remarkably fine quality of organiza- 
tion, was tender, gentle, sensitive, 
susceptible and exceedingly sympa- 
thetical. He had large Mirthfulness 
and was witty. He had large Ideality 
and was poetical. He had large Lan- 
guage, and was one of the finest de- 
lineators of tender and touching and 
sympathetic subjects that I ever 
knew, personally, He was broad in 
the region of the temples. With 
large Ideality, Mirthfulness and Self- 
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esteem, he had rather large Con- 
structiveness; he had good percept- 
ive intellect, wonderful order and 
patience that knew no fatigue, per- 
sistency. without parallel. He was 
an assistant of Dr. Howe, of Boston, 
who educated Laura Bridgeman, the 
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years ago he died of pneumonia, and 
I remember that George William 
Curtis sat at the head of the coffin 
at the funeral, showing what one cul- 
tured, thoughtful, gentle nature 
thought of James В, Richards. 

Mr. Richards was a natural mis- 


FIG, 109.—JAMES B. 


RICHARDS, 


deaf, dumb and blind girl. Mr. 
Richards astonished the world by 
educating idiots that seemed to be 
utterly helpless and senseless; and in 
the progress of time, calling out the 
feeble spark and culturing it so that 
one such boy repeated the Lord's 
Prayer after three years of training, 
and a distinguished bishop said, with 
tears trembling in his eyes, ‘‘ I never 
heard it better recited." Mr. Rich- 
ards had a school in New York 
for feeble-minded children which I 
often visited, and it was a marvel 
to witness from time to time the 
changes that he would make in the 
condition of those that had been 
neglected and despised. A few 
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sionary. His father and mother were 
among the first American missionaries 
in the East. They went there directly 
after their marriage and commenced 
together to study the manners and 
customs of the people and also to 
study the language of the country. 
At the same time that they were 
studying and becoming pupils of the 
heathen, they were preparing and 
exercising their faculties in gaining 
access to the thoughts and giving in- 
struction to the people in a religion 
to them new, and of course strange; 
and while thus engaged in this pecu- 
liar work of student life and teacher 
life at once, they became parents of 
James B, Richards. "The parents 
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had made themselves teachable in 
learning this strange language, and 
at the same time had mellowed them- 
selves to habits which brought them 
clear down to the comprehension of 
the people who were learning from 
them new thoughts, new ideas; and 
their child inherited this faculty to 
teach and this teachable spirit, and 
probably since time began there was 
never a child born under circum- 
stances so favorable to make hima 
teacher of those low down in com- 
prehension, and in respect to whom 
there is great difficulty in minifying 
the truth, in other words, grinding 
the whole corn so that the little 
chickens can eat it. 

Thus he was eminently qualified by 
his parentage and their peculiar con- 
dition to become a teacher of the lit- 
tle ones. He would go to a family 
where there was an idiotic child 
or a child that was remarkable for 
weakness or imbecility, and he would 
want the parents to say nothing to 
the child and let him be in the 
room alone with it, and he would 
get down on the floor with the play- 
things and commune with the child 
at its own level, and thus learn its 
status, its grade of mentality. 

So he commenced with one idiotic 
child that was considered as senseless 
as an oyster; he lacked even the 
bodily perception of touch, so little 
was his nervous system developed 
and cultured. The boy was brought 
to Boston for Mr. Richards to deal 
with. He was not dressed, simply 
wrapped up; he lay on a pallet on the 
floor; and made no intelligent noise. 
Mr. Richards lay down by the side of 
him, and drew his hands over him 
gently, magnetically; and then he 
would take a Greek book and read 
aloud, and he had a peculiarly sweet 
and sonorous voice. He read to him 
that way an hour a day, of course, 
read merely to occupy himself and 
keep himself posted in Greek and to 
busy himself and be near to the child, 
eight years old. After six months' 
reading daily to him an hour while 
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lying on the floor, he thought he 
would remain in the chair and read, 
and the child began to express dis- 
pleasure, discomfort. He would lift 
one shoulder and partly roll over, 
and manifest by a noise he made, a 
kind of moan, that he was not quite 
satisfied. Mr. Richards watched him 
and read some more, and a repetition 
of the discontent was made. And it 
occurred to him that perhaps the 
child wanted him to lie down as be- 
fore and read to him as he had done. 
He lay down by the side of him and 
commenced to read, and the boy drew 
along breath and gave an expression 
of contentment—uttered a sound of 
satisfaction—and this was the first 
dawning of that child's intellect, the 
first manifestation of choice or pre- 
ference; and the teacher was so de- 
lighted with such slow success, even 
of such small measure that he ran to 
Dr. Howe in the institution, dancing 
with delight, and he said: ‘‘ Eureka! 
Eureka! I have found it! I have 
found it!" And this was the boy 
that recited the Lord's Prayer in the 
presence of the Bishop after three 
years' training. 

Fig. 110. This portrait of the In- 
dian Chief is a contrast to James В. 
Richards. The face is coarse and 
powerful, a great bony nose, strong 
cheek bones, a heavy, hard upper lip, 
large development across the brows 
in the region of the perceptives, 
which constitute mainly the Indian's 
intellectuality, with a moderate de- 
velopment of the upper part of the 
forehead, where the reasoning and 
creative faculties are located. The 
base of the brain was large, 
showing severity, cruelty, and the 
qualities that go with rude, 
savage life. Two generations of cul- 
ture of the children of such a person, 
separated from the wild, rough usages 
ofthe life of their ancestors, would 
increase the upper section of the 
brain, would soften and harmonize 
the features, and would tend to equal- 
ize the development of face and 
brain and body and modify the tem- 
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perament. The Motive tempera- 
ment is the strong one in this organ- 
ization; the Vital is second in 
strength; the Mental is only medium. 
I once saw this Indian in New York 
on exhibition and shook hands with 
him. 

If the reader will turn to Figs. 27 
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and deficient in these Indian por- 
traits, while in Caleb Cushing and 
other cultured and civilized men, the 
tophead and upper part of the fore- 
head, especially, are more broadly and 
amply developed. Across the brow, 
Red Cloud and Black Hawk are 
amply developed, and their culture 


FIG, 


and 28, and study the head of Black 
Hawk in connection with that of Red 
Cloud, of the same family of man- 
kind, he will have a vivid sense of the 
difference between the wild man 
without civilization and culture which 
never rises above the mere acquisition 
of the means of subsistence, and a 
member of the Anglo-Saxon race as 
presented in Fig. гг, Caleb Cushing. 
Red Cloud and Black Hawk have a 
narrow and pinched top head; the 
reasoning intellect, shown in the 
upper part of the forehead is narrow 
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in the study of things and mere ex- 
ternal phenomena and the confining 
of their minds mainly to the objective, 
the practical, have brought out the 
Perceptive development in the Indian 
race in a remarkable degree. As that 
is almost their sole dependence in 
respect to knowledge and the means 
of meeting and mastering difficulties, 
they are exceedingly keen in their 
observations and wonderful in their 
memory of things. 

Another contrast between Fig. 111 
and the Indian's head, is the enor- 
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mous difference in the development 
of the middle lobes of the brain above 
and about the ears, in which region 
are located the organs of animal pro- 
pensity and force. The Indian is 
Combative,and especially Destructive, 


FIG, 


secretive and cautious. With those 
who live under law and have the pro- 
tection of person and property by 
laws established by the common- 
wealth, the need of personal protec- 
tion and defence is so mitigated that 
the organs involved in these functions 
need not be so strong as in the wild 
man, whose might is in his right arm, 
and whose security is largely pro- 
moted by his cunning and prudence. 

The temperament as indicated in 
Figs. 27, 28 and iro is as different 
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from that of Figs. rog and 111 as the 
forms of the heads vary, and these 
furnish a broad and intensely inter- 
esting study by way of contrast both 
of temperament and mental organ- 
ization. 


STATESMAN AND JURIST. 


Fig. 111. This portrait exhibits a 
predominance of the Mental tem- 
perament with a full degree of the 
Vital temperament, and an average 
degree of the Motive. He was a 
lawyer and orator, a member of Con- 
gress, a Senator and a Judge; was 
one of the finest intellects of his time. 
As a jurist he was subtle, clearheaded, 
highly educated, and well informed. 
What a contrast this head and face 
vives us with Red Cloud, Mark Lemon 
or George Law! 
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PHRENOLOGICAI, CHAE АСПЕК OF 
B. B, TYLER 

(Dictated to a reporter, the subject being a 

total stranger with no hint as to his name or 
pursuit.) 

OU have a large head, measur- 

ing as it does 23} inches in 

circumference and 15 inches from the 

opening of one ear to that of the 

other, over the top. We suppose a 


man who carries a brain as large as 


that ought to weigh 180 pounds as a 
rule; as you weigh 175 pounds and 
are not very tall, we will call it a bal- 
ance between head and body. The 
chief temperament in your case is the 
Vital. The Vital temperament is 
made up of the nutritive system which 
manufactures food into sustenance 
for brain, bone and muscle. ‘There 
are many persuns who lack this tem- 
perament, they have not much vital- 
ity, they lack power to execute. We 
once had a man under our hands 
whose head measured 24 inches and 
he gave his weight as 125 pounds. He 
might have been pre-eminent as a book- 
keeper, he might have served his day 
and generation admirably in that 
business, but he could not stride 
through the mountains and buy tim- 
ber by the forty acres to be used in 
large enterprises. He could not pros- 
pect for iron and copper among rug- 
ged regions. But he could keep ac- 
counts in a rolling mill, ina foundry. 
The bookkeeper does not care, it 
makes no difference to him whether 
it isa trip hammer he is writing about 
or a bank-note printing press ; it is 
iron in both cases. 

Your Motive temperament is fairly 
developed, you are not lacking in 
bone or muscle. We judge that you 
are more like your mother than like 
your father, because you have com- 
paratively small features. You have 
a long body which gives room for the 
Vital apparatus ; you have small feet 
and rather small hands ; you sit tall 
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and stand short ; these are indications 
that a boy resembles his mother. Now 
with your large active brain and your 
good body you have a bank of vitality 
on which you can draw for supplies 
and your drafts will be fully answer- 
ed and honored. In other words, 
when you want to work with the 
hands or with the brain there is some- 
thing somewhere that comes to the 
rescue and brings the steam ; it does 
you good to work, you think it is 
wholesome. 

You have broad cheekbones which 
indicate large lungs. You have a 
pretty broad face outward from the 
mouth which means good digestion ; 
those are a part of the Vital machin- 
ery, to make blood and aerateit. You 
have a fine quality of organization. 
As I draw my finger carefully across 
the forehead it seems like satin 
instead of like canvas. Therefore 
the quality which you have, 
and the susceptible nature, as 
well as the strength of character, 
show that you are acute as well as 
masterful. Some men аге like a great 
sledge-hammer, they have wonderful 
power but they do not do very smooth 
work, 

You have large Perceptive organs 
which give you the ability to gather 
knowledge and appreciate its pecu- 
liarities. The Perceptive faculties as 
we study them take into consideration 
the sample existence of things. One 
faculty, Individuality, sees things as 
things, without knowing what they 
аге for, but it recognizes. The organ 
of Form studies the shape; if it isa 
rose, an acorn, if it is something long 
and sharp, something broad and 
square, Form tells what the thing 
looks like. Then the faculty of Size 
takes into account magnitude, weight, 
bulk, density. Color gives us pleas- 
ure in the harmony of beauty, shades 
and tints. Order comes in and says 
how the things shall be arranged, sees 
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the apples on trees and other things 
on the ground; regulates everything, 
and expects to find it there when it 
comes back. Calculation counts, 
sees the multitude and the infinitesi- 
mal. Then Eventuality is well de- 


You are a chronological man. You 
like to hear a man say, ‘‘In the year 
1833," such a thing happened. If he 
says it was the 18th of October, it 
makes it all the better. You are very 
likely to putthe dates in. If you had 


FIG. 4. 


veloped, that remembers the history 
of things. Locality remembers places; 
where you have been, where you want 
to go; it is a geographical faculty. 
No two things occupy the same place 
at the same time, consequently one 
must be in one place and another in 
another place; Locality takes account 
of it. Time, periodicity, chronology, 
is another fact of human life; beyond 
this life if there are no clocks, no 
sunrise or sunset to keep tally by, we 
may have an unvarying sweep of light, 
life and joy, and we will not care to 
have it cut up into pieces. If we do 
not need to sleep we shall not need 
the night. But Time is large in you. 
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letter-heads you would have printed 
on them 189 , then you would put the 
three or the four in when the time 
came; so your letters would all be 
dated, whatever else they might con- 
tain, These are footprints in the 
sands of time. You like to fix the 
day. To you it seems a part of the 
truth. If a man can say, ‘Оп the 
6th day of October, 1850, I sailed in 
the sloop Mary Jane from Boston for 
New York," you are ready to believe 
all the rest of the story; if he re- 
members so much why not all? 

You do not like to open a book and 
have it commence with, ** Once upon 
a time," such a thing happened, 
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Henry James used to say, “Опа 
sultry Summer afternoon in the month 
of August, 1837, a solitary horseman 
might have been seen climbing the 
western slope of the Alps." When 
he gets all that fixed, he may imagine 
as much as he likes afterward, it seems 
to you as if he knew about it. In 
other words, you are a statistician, 
dates, places and time seem to 
be pleasant to you. An English 
clergyman will write a letter and 
date it at such a ‘‘ Rectory,” naming 
his parish; somehow it looks as if he 
belonged somewhere. They speak of 
the Duke of Bedford; that locates 
him. Now, these things to a person 
who does not study mind as we do, 
at first sight, may not seem important; 
but when we come to take account 
of what has been, where it happened, 
by whom it was done, all this data 
that the Perceptives take in is no 
mean part of literature and knowl- 
edge. 

Then your Comparison is large. 
You compare one fact with another, 
one thing with another, one man with 
another; therefore you are a critic. 
You hold each fact in the thought, 
and you try it by some yard-stick, 
some scale of measurement or estima- 
tion. If you know what a diamond 
is, and another stone is presented, 
you take the diamond for the means of 
criticism, to see whether the other is 
a diamond or not. We see the differ- 
ence between apples; when we want 
an apple, and it is very important we 
should have a good one, we take one 
out of the number one pile; those in 
number six pile may do for the boys 
who have but a penny to buy with. 
They are all apples and may have 
grown on the same tree, but there is 
a difference in them; and Comparison 
takes account of the difference. 

You have large Causality. You 
ask questions, and you do not feel 
satisfied till they are answered. You 
make an effort, and you did when you 
were a child, to tell the why as well 
as the what. І suppose a milkman's 
horse knows every house in the whole 
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row as well as the man does, and he 
insists upon stopping sometimes after 
the customer has dropped out; but 
he does not know what they go there 
for. The dog also knows all about 
the what, but he does not know what 
the transaction is for; the reason he 
does not get hold of; but he knows 
the facts and places as well as the 
master does. 

You are a good judge of strangers. 
You appreciate motive, character, 
and disposition. You have a sense 
of what people are; it is instinctive; 
it is possessed more or less by the 
lower animals. If a man comes in 
with a frown on his face, his dog is 
demure and waits for any orders that 
may be given. If the man comes in 
with a smile on his face, the dog 
smiles too. He knows the mood. I 
have sometimes thought a dog knows 
when he is lost and wants a master, 
which man out of twenty to make up 
to; he will hit the right one. You 
have the spirit which leads you to try 
to make what you say and do accept- 
able to people; it is the faculty we 
call Agreeableness. You are not 
often mistaken in a stranger; then 
you have the power to make yourself 
acceptable; and when you are among 
total strangers it is easy for you to 
see who would be a pleasant travel- 
ing companion, and you would move 
up and give him a place beside you; 
and you would find him a delightful 
person to talk to, and he is pleased 
also with you. 

Benevolence makes you pity a good 
many people who might think they 
did not need pity. You pity people 
because they do not know any better; 
because they do not behave as well 
as they should. People may have 
plenty of money, a good education, 
and they might wonder why you took 
the trouble to be sorry for them; but 
you are sorry for them if there is any 
reason for it. 

Your power to copy, conform, adapt 
yourself, to do as others do, is well 
marked. You could go to Spain, or 
any other foreign country, and learn 
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readily to do as well-behaved people 
there do. You would take on their 
ways of expressing astonishment by 
shrugging the shoulders, lifting the 
eyebrows; you would do it uncon- 
sciously. Imitation is an educator. 
A little girl watches to see how her 
mother bandles the baby, and she 
goes through the same ceremonies 
with her doll. A boy watches to see 
his father drive the horses, and he takes 
two chairs and harnesses them and 
plays horse; and the mimic method 
he adopts is the fun of it; and in that 
way he learns to do the work of life. 

You have a good development of 
Hope, and are inclined to look on the 
favorable side. If people come to 
you with their troubles and feel that 
their prospects are dark, their hearts 
are almost broken, you have some- 
thing like this to say to them: ‘‘‘It 
is always the darkest just before 
day.’ ‘It isa long road that has no 
turning.’ " You would have some 
comforting words to make a person 
feel that they were not clean gone to 
despair. In regard to your own 
affairs, you shake off trouble a little 
as a bird shakes off the rain, so it 
will not soak in. 

Conscientiousness renders your 
mind firm in its sense of righteous- 
ness. You believe in duty and obli- 
gation. If you give a person to un- 
derstand that you think this cr that, 
that you approve or sustain any line 
of action that is under discussion, you 
feel in duty bound to do so, espe- 
cially if it comes to grief and somebody 
loses. You probably in your time 
have offered to pay in such cases, 
where a man had lost by acting upon 
your advice or approval. He might 
have said when you offered to pay it, 
* Oh, no; I was not obliged to take 
your suggestion; you were honest in 
it; I do not blame you." But you 
would feel as if you ought to pay it; 
and if you were wealthy you would 
iways insist upon doing it; so no- 
pody could ever say that you had 
ever taken tacitly responsibility, then 
slipped out from under it. 
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You would wield justice if you were 
on the bench, but you would temper 
it with mercy. You would sometimes 
suspend judgment and give a boy who 
ought to know better and do better a 
chance to try again; by suspending 
his sentence you would give him an 
opportunity to reform, but it would 
be with the understanding he could 
be called in again for tnis at any 
time. If people will try to do right 
hereafter you will try to forgive them 
for the past; but you feel the full 
weight and enormity of whatever is 
wrong in others as well as in yourself. 

Your Self-esteem is not quite as 
large as I would model it if I could. 
If you had a little more of that calm, 
cool selfhood that can rise above crit- 
icism and censure and not suffer too 
much I would give it to you. You 
are more sensitive about, what people 
think, say and feel relative to you than 
most men. You do not want a child 
to move away from you, as much 
as to say, “I do not know 
about it" If a dog acted as if he 
were afraid of you you would wonder 
if you had made a motion that made 
the dog think you wereready tostrike 
him or kick him. If you became 
vexed with your horse and gave him 
one or two sharp cuts with the whip, 
and found out afterward his harness 
was tangled in some way and that he 
was not to blame for not responding, 
you would feel conscience smitten; 
then your Approbativeness would 
come in and you would feel that you 
must apologize to the horse; so you 
would get out of the wagon, fix the 
harness and pat the horse till he felt 
that his master was really his friend; 
then you would get into the wagon 
when it was settled and go on your 
way rejoicing. To be approved is a 
great fact for you. If you had a lit- 
tle more Self-esteem it would be bet- 
ter for you. I think it has grown, 
responsibility has probably developed 
it; but all your life you have been a 
little short on that, the power to as- 
sume or adopt a mandatory method 
when it is required. 
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You sometimes take a soft method 
of righting wrongs when a mandato- 
ry, stearn method would be a means 
of grace to the other man, and easier 
for yourself if you had the material to 
work out in that way. You have the 
organs which give force, economy, 
prudence, ingenuity and taste well 
developed. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness give people the cour- 
age to meet difficulty, and severity 
to punish that which deserves it, 
and to control affairs though others 
may have to suffer. For example, 
Destructiveness is necessary in the 
dentist though he may be gentle, po- 
lite and kind. Не may tell a little 
boy when he gets fairly hold of a 
tooth that he will not pull it till he 
gives him notice, he only wants to 
see how it is; he need not be afraid 
that he will pull it till he gives him 
notice;and when he is ready, he says: 
** Now," and he gives the boy a slap 
on the shoulderat the same time, and 
that shock is a part of the general 
shock and the boy does not know the 
tooth is out. That is merciful sever- 
ity. A surgeon has occasion to do 
the same thing sometimes. We 
are obliged to do some things that 
give our children pain sometimes as 
a means of reformation. I suppose 
when a person sends a child into a 
dark room because he is in discredit 
the parent may suffer more than the 
child. A man or woman who has 
Destructiveness and Conscientious- 
ness will have a steady hand in the 
administration of righteous judgment, 
even though the sympathies aud af- 
fections may pull the other way. 
“ Whom he loveth he chasteneth and 
scourges every one whom he re- 
ceiveth. "' 

If you had been trained as a busi- 
ness man you would have been very 
efficient; you would have been thor- 
ough and earnest in starting for 
the field of work, and you would have 
pushed the cause you had in hand. 
You would not get tired as soon as 
most men; às long as something re- 
mained to be done you would feel the 
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strength requisite to do it; but when 
you got through and had reached 
home, taken your seat at the table, 
you might feel hardly able to replen- 
ish the inner man. In other words, 
you have the energy to work up all 
your steam when the occasion de- 
mands it; therefore you are a good 
worker, a willing worker. 

You have the elements of economy, 
financial wisdom. You could manage 
to get a good deal of comfort out of a 
small income. You could manage to 
make a small, poor farm do more to 
support a little family than most men 
who are blessed with such an inherit- 
ance. If you were used to farming you 
would mow closely and rake cleanly ; 
but you would not rake the hay for 
yourself toeat; you would want a tight 
roof to keep it nicely till cold zero 
weather had come, then every spear 
of grass so saved would be carefully 
and generously fed to the hungry 
stock waiting for it. You economize 
that you may have wherewith to give. 

You have large Coastructiveness. 
You would have made a good me- 
chanic if you had been trained to it; 
a good engineer. You take an inter- 
est in what peoplearedoing. If they 
are sinking great flat stones twenty 
feet below the surface of the street on 
which to build piers to put aten-story 
house on, you like to watch them; 
you appreciate the durability of such a 
structure; and when you see the build- 
ing after it is finished you know what 
it is built upon. You enjoy music. 
You enjoy mirth. You appreciate 
your food. You enjoy physical life 
better than most mendo. You enjoy 
society. You are an ardent lover. 
You arefond of pets. Youarea good 
friend. You put your palm into that 
of another man and look him in the 
eye as if you felt he was a brother 
beloved. You can impress people 
who are not related to you with the 
feeling that you are nearer to them 
than most men are. Some men shake 
hands with us as if the hand were a 
wet rope, and we do not adhere to 
them except with aversion. The fam- 
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ily circle like you. You are welcome 
to your young people, and. though 
your hair is white people do not think 
that you are old; and when you have 
lived twenty years longer, if you main- 
tain your health, you will have an en- 
thusiasm that will make people 
feel that you are not as old as 
other men of the same age. You 
get this from your mother, the vital- 
ity, the mirthfulness, the sympathy, 
the affection, the friendship and the 
domesticity, and probably you get 
your economy from her. I think 
her bureau drawers were full of rolls 
of linen and cotton cloth that might 
be wanted in the neighborhood 
somewhere in the case of sickness if 
notin the house at home. The poor 
people missed her when she got 
through; the rich could do without 
her, they would mourn in the ab- 
stract, they would not mourn as the 
poor would. 

You ought to be aman who canbe 
useful. І can hardly think of a place 
that an organization like yours could 
not gointo and fill well. If you were 
at the wheel of a ship ina storm, and 
knew how, you would hold out well. 
If you were a quarryman the granite 
would seem more lenient under your 
blows than under some lighter ones. 
You might have been a good builder, 
a good architect. You have such an 
admiration for a house that is con- 
trived to be handy and convenient 
and solid, you cannot help studying 
architecture when you‘are іп a house 
that is well appointed. 

You are not a stranger a great 
while to people who might be ac- 
quainted with you. You are ap- 
proachable, available, you can make 
yourself useful to most people. You 
would do well in literature. You 
would do decidedly well in science, 
you would make an impulsive and 
earnest speaker. You would never 

. induce an audience to feel that you 
were a kind of a professional saint at 
a distance admonishing another class 
of beings. They would think you 
were an elder brother who had come 
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to help them. You would be more 
acceptable to people than you would 
if you hada high crown of head,a 
hard physiognomy, and said things in 
a more mandatory way. 

You area clear thinker, an accurate 
and definite writer. You would do 
well in the lecture room, at the bar, 
in the pulpit or in the school room. 
Your earnestness of character would 
back up your intellectural work. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


BENJAMIN BusHRoD TYLER was 
born near Decatur, Ill, April 9, 
1840. His parents were native Ken- 
tuckians, the father tracing his an- 
cestry to England and the mother to 
Ireland. The religious training of 
both was according to the theology 
of the Presbyterian Church; but in 
early life they united with the Bap- 
tists in Kentucky, and Mr. Tyler was 
ordained to the Gospel ministry 
by the Baptist Church, in Fayette 
County. 

The Tylers left Kentucky at an 
early day, and located in Sangam- 
mon County, IIl. 

Under most favorable domestic in- 
fluences the subject of this notice was 
rained in early life, and at the age of 
nineteen years, under tlie instruction 
of his father, he was induced to be- 
come a Christian, and was accord- 
ingly baptized by him in the Sangam- 
mon River on Aug. 1, 1859. Young 
Tyler immediately turned his atten- 
tion to acquiring an education for the 
Gospel ministry, and entered Eureka 
College, Illinois, the following month. 
He had spent two years at the col- 
lege, when the war of the Rebellion 
broke out, and it became necessary 
that he should leave school and turn 
his attention to some means by which 
he might accumulate funds, and so 
return to college. But he never re- 
turned. His marked ability in per- 
suading men to become Christians 
was immediately so apparent that his 
brethren generally decided that the 
education he had already received, in 
view of the constant success attend- 
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ing his ministrations, was sufficient 
for an introduction to the life work 
for which he seemed specially adapt- 
ed; and accordingly, on Sept. 4, 
1861, at the State Convention of Dis- 
ciples at Eureka, the young man was 
regularly ordained to the Gospel 
ministry. 

In December, 1862, Mr. Tyler 
was married to Miss Sarah A. Burton, 
the daughter of a prosperous mer- 
chant in Eureka. Of this alliance he 
says: ‘‘A better wife a preacher 
never had." 

In 1864, Mr. Tyler was engaged as 
pastor of a church in Charleston, 
Coles County, Ill. In 1868 Mr. 
and Mrs. Tyler made a tour through 
the Eastern States occupying four 
months. 

In 1869 Mr. Tyler located at Terre 
Haute, Ind., and continued until 
1872, when Mrs. Tyler's failing 
health suggested the propriety of 
going South; hence, in that year on 
the first of May, he commenced his 
labors in Frankfort, Ky., continuing 
in this work until April, 1876, when 
he was called to the First Christian 
Church, Louisville, Ky. The pas- 
tor's work here, during the six years 
he remained with it, was, by reason of 
heavy mortgages on its property, 
largely of a business character. 

After Mr. Tyler'sresignation of the 
pastorate in Louisville, he made a visit 
in May, 1882, to the Church of Dis- 
ciples, then located on Twenty-eighth 
street, New York, and subsequently 
accepted an invitation to become the 
pastor. Consequently, the Twenty- 
eighth street property was sold and a 
new and better located edifice was 
erected on West Fifty-sixth street, near 
Eighth avenue. This was completed 
and occupied in 1883, since which 
time to the present Mr. Tyler has 
been thé pastor. The title D.D. 
was conferred on him in 1892, by 
Drake University, located at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Dr Tyler has for years been the 
regular correspondent of the Christian 
Standard, published at Cincinnati. 
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He is also a member of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee. He is prominent among the 
leaders of the Christian Endeavor 
work, is a member of the Board of 
Managers of the  Ainerican Bible 
Society, and of its Committee on 
Versions. He is president of the 
Chauta"qua Union of New York city. 

Dr. Tyler's natural endowments for 
his life work have been ample. In 
physical proportions he is about 5 
feet 9 inches high and weighs 180 
pounds. His voice is of great power 
and he controls its wide compass with 
excellent skill, suiting its inflections 
judiciously to the nature of histheme, 
and uttering every articulation with 
great distinctness but with little ap- 
parent effort, so that one seldom tires 
in listening. ` 

It is only on extraordinary occasions 
that any manuscript is before him-- 
he is fluent in the use of language, 
and often excites strong emotional 
contrasts in his audience by transla- 
tions from the gay and humorous to 
the sober and serious in his own sym- 
pathies. Under his pulpit ministra- 
tions in New York it is seldom that a 
week passes without additions to the 
membership of the church. 

М.С. Т. 
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THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 


“ God wants the happy-hearted girls, 

The loving girls, the best of girls, the 
worst of girls— 

God wants to make the girls His pearls, 
And so reflect His holy face, 
And bring to mind His wondrous grace, 
That beautiful the world may be, 
And filled with love and purity. 


tt God wants the boys, the merry boys, 

The noisy boys, the funny boys, the 
thoughtless boys— 

God wants the boys with all their joys, 
That He as gold may make them pure, 
And teach them trials to endure ; 
His heroes brave He'll have them be 
Fighting for truth and purity." 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


SAMUEL KIRKHAM,—Dr, CHARLES А. 


eee KIRKHAM, the emi- 
nent grammarian, was born in 
1796. He was, inthe fullest sense of 
the term, aself-made man, of great in- 
dustry and unbounded perseverance. 
His parents were too poor to give him 
more than a common school education, 
yet he contrived by working days and 
studying late at night to acquire suffi- 
cient learning to teach a country 
school. He early manifested skill as 
a grammarian, and produced a work 
on grammar which commanded an 
immense sale, sometimes amounting 
to over 30,000 in a single year. 

His peculiar combination of fac- 
ulties was of great assistance to him 
in the preparation of this work. His 
'Causality was very large, and he was 
full of new ideas, improvements and 
‘contrivances; in fact, he never did 
anything as anybody else did it. It 
was this faculty, in conjunction with 
large Comparison and Language, which 
rendered him so eminent as a gram- 
marian. The work was more plain 
and practical than any of its prede- 
«essors, and enabled scholars to learn 
grammar without the aid of teachers. 

After he became a teacher this in- 
ventive Causality, already mentioned, 
sought out new, plain, concise 
methods of teaching grammar, and 
these he embodied in a work in the 
form of familiar lectures, which, with 
indomitable exertion and persever- 
ance, he introduced in person in many 
parts of the country, and thus created 
a market for it. His Language was 
large, so also were Form, Ideality and 
Comparison; these gave him his abil- 
ity as a writer. He was an excellent 
verbal and logical critic, a good 
speller, a good writer, and it was the 
combination of these qualities that 
induced O. S. Fowler to allow him to 
revise and criticise ** Fowler's Phren- 
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ology.” (He had offered to criticise 
the work in order to learn Phren- 
ology.) 

Kirkham ran his pen through much 
of the manuscript, erasing some words, 
punctuating and spelling (the extra 
k and u being his interpolations), 
the grammar, pointing, etc., through- 
out being his, while its subject matter 
was the joint production of my 
brothers, O. S. and L. N. Fowler. 
Some of the prefatory remarks con- 
cerning the external senses were 
Kirkham’s, because he knew as much 
about them as the authors, and so 
were the remarks on Language, be- 
cause they bordered on a subject 
with which he was familiar. 

The following is my brother, O. S. 
Fowler’s account of how Mr. Kirkham 
became interested in Phrenology : 

“On my first visit to Baltimore, in 
1835, Mr. Kirkham was introduced to 
me and examined, without my know- 
ing his name or character. Till then 
he had not been a believer in Phren- 
ology. That examination, so correct, 
so pointed, together with that of his 
wife and niece, and the. contrast 
drawn between them, confounded and 
astonished him. 

“ An invitation to dinner followed. 
He also made frequent visits to my 
rooms, to hear the characters of his 
fellow citizens delineated. The re- 
sult was that he became fully con- 
vinced of the truthand importance of 
Phrenology, and commenced its study. 
The next summer, in order to become 
still further inducted into its facts 
and principles, he invited me to take 
a trip with him in his carriage 
through Central Pennsylvania, he to 
lecture on grammar and elocution, 
and I to lecture on Phrenology, one 
of his main objects being to hear heads 
examined and learn practical Phren- 
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ology. After nearly two years’ study, 
and considerable private practice, he 
commenced lecturing on Phrenology 
and examining heads, professionally, 
in which he was very success- 


ful financially, principally at the 
South, where he is well re- 
membered as a Phrenologist. He 


reached an order of minds which few 
Phrenologists could well reach—the 
scientific and the learned. He al- 
ways had dignity, and committed few 
mistakes, though he was not quick or 
very skillful in examining heads. His 
Individuality and Eventuality were 
both small, and he felt and lamented 
the difficulty occasioned thereby very 
much," 

Mr. Kirkham’s organization was 
very prominent, in regard to both the 
features of his face and the general 
construction of his body, and in his 
phrenological developments and men- 
tal characteristics. His temperament 
was motive-mental, and indicated an 
unusual degree of strength and activ- 
ity of both body and mind. He was 
never idle; he undertook too much 
and, in fact, shortened his life prob- 
ably several years in consequence, 
first, of excessive application in in- 
troducing his grammar, and afterward 
by lecturing on Phrenology, superin- 
tending the erection of buildings, etc. 
The consequent enfeebling of his body, 
besides hastening his death, rendered 
his literary labors less complete and 
efficient, and his life less useful than 
it would have been if he had not 
broken down by over exertion. 

Mr. Kirkham possessed indomita- 
ble perseverance and determination 
of character. In this respect few 
equalled him. Nothing could dis- 
courage, nothing turn him. Once 
set upon an object he knew no 
change, but held on through any 
amount of opposition until he suc- 
ceeded. The organ of Continuity 
was large; if he began to talk upon 
one subject, he would dwell upon, 
amplify, expound and fully present 
that one subject in all its various 
bearings. He also insisted on fin- 
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ishing whatever he undertook, putting 
on the last touches, working it up into 
one great and complete whole. 

He also had great dignity, manli- 
ness, self-reliance, and confidence in 
himself. He cared little what was 
said about him, for he was conscious 
of his power and confident of his cor- 
rectness. He could seldom be con- 
vinced of an error in anything. 

For several years before his death 
he was evidently afflicted with an in- 
ternal fever, which slowly but effect- 
ually burnt up his vital energies, and 
threw his whole system into a state of 
high and morbid excitement; he then 
became one of the most irritable and 
fretful of men. Nothing went to suit 
him. This irritability continued to 
increase till within some four weeks of 
his decease, when he became peacea- 
ble, resigned and contented. He 
then seemed satisfied with everything 
around him, and, above all, manifest- 
ed perfect resignation to his impend- 
ing fate. His religious feelings great- 
ly increased. He was glad to receive 
religious instruction, and expressed 
perfect resignation tothe will of God. 
He retained his faculties to the last, 
and till within a few weeks of his death 
continued to improve his mind by read- 
ing and reflection and hearing others 
read even while taking his meals. 

Mr. Kirkham was one of the most 
generous and self-sacrificing of men, 
and though he used every exertion in 
his power to acquire property, and had 
a good income, he was almost a prodi- 
gal іп the use of his money. He was 
kind to his friends beyond his ability, 
and at the time of his death involved 
in pecuniary embarrassments for their 
benefit. Не was often heard to say 
that he could never enjoy life while 
he saw his friends poor. 

Mr. Kirkham died of pulmonary 
consumption in New York City, May 
19, 1843, and was buried in Trinity 
cemetery, a few miles north of the 
city. He willed his skull to his wife, 
and at her death to his son, and at his 
death to the Phrenological ROSE of 
the City of New York. 
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Dr. Ler, who held a professor- and supported by facts, it certainly is 
ship in the University of New not beneath the attention of the can- 


York, and at another time in the 
Geneva Medical College, N. Y., was 
the author of a work entitled '* Hu- 
man Physiology," published in 1841, 
by the American Common School 
Union. This book passed through 
several editions and contained a full 
and correct exposition of Phrenology. 
It was popular with the young and 
extensively used as a text book. Dr. 
Lee was a popular practicing physi- 
cian, and attended Mr, O. S. Fowler 
during an attack of small pox in 
1841. He was the editor of ** Pereira 
on Food and Diet.” The following 
extract will show how clearly and 
correctly the principles of the science 
are presented in Dr. Lee's work on 
“ Human Physiology ": '' The actual 
meaning of the term Phrenology is 
‘a discourse about the mind’ or ‘the 
doctrine of the mind.' It professes, 
indeed, to be a system of mental phil- 
osophy, and as it is founded in nature 


did inquirer after truth. 

** The chief doctrines which Phren- 
ology claims to have established are 
the following: 

“т, That the moral and the intel- 
lectual faculties are innate. 

'*2. That their exercise, or mani- 
festation, depends on organization. 

“ 3. That the brain is the organ of 
all the propensities, sentiments and 
intellectual faculties. 

'** 4. That the brain is composed of 
as many particular organs as there 
are propensities, sentiments and other 
faculties, which differ essentially from 
each other. "These four propositions 
may be said to constitute the phreno- 
logical doctrine, and they are sus- 
tained by such numerous experiments, 
observations and facts, that a large 
proportion of enlightened physiol- 
ogists of the present day acquiesce 
in their correctness." Dr. Lee lived 
a useful life to a good old age. 
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CYRIL TYLER, THE BOY SOPRANO. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


By EpGar C. BEALL, M.D. 


HIS is a typically musical head. 
The diameter at the temples is 
so great that only a modicum of abil- 
ity to measure distance is necessary 
to perceive it in the living subject, 
and it is almost equally noticeable 
in the accompanying portrait. The 
calipers show a width of five inches at 
the location of the musical centre, 
which is only half an inch less than 
the measurement of  Paderewski's 
head at the same point. Yet this is 
a child, only twelve and a half years 
of age. His weight is ninety-seven 
pounds, which is not remarkable, but 
the circumference of his head is 
twenty-two inches, the full size for an 
adult. 
Inthe marked expansion at the sides 
of this forehead, not only at Tune, 
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but also at Constructiveness and 
Ideality, we have an illustration of 
nature's method of giving the essen- 
tial or most important faculties a cen- 
tral location, while the qualities 
which embellish the mind, being super- 
additions in the course of devel. 
opment, are placed in the lateral, up- 
per or outermost regions. Accord- 
ingly we observe that in the low, 
uncsthetic races in tropical countries, 
where little or no ingenuity is re- 
quired to maintain an existence, the 
forehead is narrow. On the other 
hand, the Germans, who, as a nation, 
in the three departments of music, 
mechanism and poetry, have doubt- 
less achieved the highest results ever 
reached, are characterized by a greater 
breadth of forehead than any other 
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people. Of course the foregoing 
statement applies especially to music. 
But whatever opinions one may hold as 
to the relative merits of their literary 
or mechanical art, it cannot be denied 
that the Germans are the most pro- 
found musicians, and that as a rule 
they have the organization which cor- 
roborates the great discovery of Gall. 

In all really eminent composers of 
any nationality, the forehead is wide. 
This is particularly true of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Wagner. Still, we 
must caution students of phrenology 
not to be impatient over failures to 
estimate musical ability, for there are 
sometimes difficulties in the way 
which only experience and a thorough 
knowledge of the temperaments can 
overcome, 

This wonderful boy is of an Ameri- 
can family, although he was born in 
Naples, where his parents were stud- 
ying music, and on this account the 
circumstances are especially interest- 
ing on the score of heredity. But 
whatever the golden skies or balmy 
breezes at his native city may have 
had to do with his endowments, he 
certainly has the fineness of fibre, the 
exuberant imagination and thor- 
oughly artistic instinct which we can 
hardly imagine as a product of any 
northern clime. In this organization 
there is also the condition of which 
phrenologists speak as high organic 
quality. His hair is so beautiful that 
it would attract attention on the street, 
in a car or wherever there might be 
eyes to see it, Itis light brown, very 
abundant, and as different from the 
kind we usually encounter as silk vel- 
vet is finer than woolen cloth, The 
skin is clear and firm, and there is a 
brightness in the eyes which means 
more than mere activity of the brain. 
It signifies a degree of exquisiteness 
in the feelings and tastes which peo- 
ple in the ordinary walks of life can 
hardly understand, His features are 
as yet undeveloped, and still it is not 
difficult to see that they are now and 
are likely always to be delicate and 
refined. 
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His back head is very much like 
that of a girl. "The cerebellum is not 
large, but his charming manners, per- 
sonal magnetism, precocious intellect, 
musical genius, and extraordinary 
beauty are quite sufficient to render 
him very fascinating to the opposite 
sex. His tastes also are such as 
would not be likely to find grati- 
fication in the society of ordin- 


CYRIL TYLER, 


ary boys, although Һе is by: 
no means a book worm, or in- 
different to sunshine and outdoor 
amusements, His whole mental life 
is simply on a more poetic and artistic 
plane than that of the masses around 
him, so that for this reason alone it 
will be natural for him to reciprocate 
the regard shown him by his fair ad- 
mirers. Не is tender and affection- 
ate in a high degree as a result of the 
love of young. This is developed so 
as to extend the occiput backward on 
a line with the top of the ear, like the 
head of the typical woman, This 
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form of brain is a very frequent ac- 
companiment of the artistic tempera- 


' ment. 


Friendship is alsolarge. This will 
make him sociable and add to his pop- 
ularity. Continuity is small. His 
thoughtsand feelings unrestrained and 
disjointed flash out in all directions, 
like the sparks from an anvil. Un- 
less he is trained to use his faculties 
coherently, and made to form habits 
of completing one thing at a time, 
this may prove a serious fault. He 
is now so impatient that he inclines 
to talk in a kind of stenophony—if 
we may be permitted to coin a word. 
That is, his speech is abbreviated 
like shorthand writing. He would 
certainly prefer the French language 
to any modern tongue if he under- 
stood it, for he seems to love to tel- 
escope three or four words into one 
after the Gallic fashion. However, 
this nervousness and dislike of every- 
thing tedious is a peculiarity to be 
expected in a nature so highly 
wrought, and it is fortunate for him 
that he can learn by such rapid pro- 
cesses as to be comparatively inde- 
pendent of the concentrating faculty. 

The desire to accumulate is weak, 
and the element of secrecy is also 
very deficient. The distance from 
the opening of the ear to the top of 
the head is short. Firmness is want- 
ing, and the same is true of the sense 
of selfhood. This boy should be en- 
couraged to have more independence 
and dignity. He is very charming 
at present on account of his age, but 
if neglected in this respect he will be 
almost certain to disappoint his 
friends when he reaches maturity. 
He will then show a lack of what is 
popularly called character. He will 
be too easily led by the shifting cur- 
rents of public opinion, and too read- 
ily disposed to imitate his associates. 
Such a sensitive mind needs the most 
favorable environment, both physical 
and mental. 

Approbativeness is his dominant 
sentiment. His ambition never sleeps, 
and it is not likely ever to suffer dis- 
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appointment so long as he retains his 
exquisite voice. But as to whether 
he will become selfish and vain, re- 
mains to be determined in the future. 
Perhaps it is ungenerous to expect an 
artist to be philanthropic in the usual 
sense of the term. His mission is to 
elevate by suggestion—to impress us 
with images of the pure and beautiful, 
that we may be led to love the true 
and good. We do not demand of an 
exquisite flower that it shall contrib- 
ute to our food or shelter, or that it 
shall give its life for us. If we may 
behold its form, its lovely tints and 
graceful curves, and enjoy its sweet 
presence and perfume, we are likely 
to be content. If the artist does as 
much, no doubt we should be satisfied 
with him. 

Cyril Tyler is a phenomenon in more 
than one respect. His intellect isas- 
tonishing. His power to comprehend 
causation is above that of the average 
man. Не has the upper forehead of 
a philosopher, and the side head of a 
poet. His love of mechanical work 
is so intense that he spends a good 
deal of his leisure in experimenting 
with clocks and other complex ma- 
chinery. He is endowed with a so- 
prano voice of rare sweetness, and he 
sings a repertory of difficult and clas- 
sical music in an almost faultless man- 
ner as regards both technique and 
interpretation of the sentiment. 
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Phrenology is а science pregnant 
with more important influences than 
the revelations of Galileo, of Harvey, 
or of Newton; making known as it 
does, the material instruments of 
mentality, unfolding as it does, the 
moral and intellectual constitution of 
man, and exposing as it does, the 
secret springs of thought and action; 
furnishing man with a middle term, 
which will enable him, as it were, to 
throw his own and external nature in- 
to one mighty syllogism. and educe 
human duty and human destiny. 

BOARDMAN. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL NEED OF OUR CIVILIZATION. 


By Emity М. SEGSWORTH. 


HE greatest need of America to- 

day isa '' perfect motherhood," 
We must have mothers who in every 
sense are worthy the name, or our 
dearly loved Republic will totter and 
fall. The motherhood of the nation 
is the fountainhead from which flows 
a stream of sweet waters or bitter. 
Waters defiled with the deformity, 
physically, mentally, spiritually, of 
our children, our citizens, our states- 
men; or waters clear as crystal, 
evolving for the nation's salvation— 
men with pure bodies, healthy brains. 
and spirits that create an atmosphere 
of purity all about them.  Realizing 
the importance of this truth, those 
who are using all the influence they 
possess to bring about a better state 
of things in this direction are ap- 
palled at the vastness of the work 
before them, and feel well nigh help- 
less to stem the tide of ignorance and 
ill-health that is sapping the vitality 
of our American mothers, making 
them less and less fit to bring forth 
children who shall be an honor to 
them and to their country, by filling 
nobly the place assigned to them in 
this great commonwealth. 

There is so much to contend against 
in this line of work; so much apathy 
and superstition—the feeling of false 
modesty inherited from their mothers 
and grandmothers, which makes them 
feel that a thorough knowledge of 
their own reproductive organism is 
in some strange way vulgar and im- 
pure—on the part of the women them- 
selves; and so much indifference, and 
oftentimes opposition, on the part of 
the fathers. Men are very much in- 
terested in improving their farm 
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stock, horses, cows, and even pigs; 
but when the possibility of improving 
their own children is brought to their 
notice, they either believe the whole 
subject is ** nonsense,” or shake their 
heads learnedly (?), and say they 
don't believe in ‘going against na- 
ture," It reminds us of the little 
girl who, after hearing of the trouble 
that had been taken with a certain 
horse to prepare it to take the prize 
at a ''fair," ruminated in her small 
wise head as to whether it were not 
much better to be a horse than a boy, 
deciding that when she grew up, if 
people would allow a woman to have 
anything to do with the management 
of such things, she would give a 
prise for boys, 

How seldom, even in this latter 
part of the nineteenth century, when 
knowledge of all kinds is within the 
reach of all; when the best thoughts 
of our best and most scientific think- 
ers on this, and kindred subjects, are 
poured forth like water through the 
press and from the platform; when 
to be ignorant is a crime against our- 
selves and our children, do we see 
both fathers and mothers earnestly 
striving to understand the great laws 
of their being, that they may give to 
their country children who shall be 
an honor and a blessing to it. 

Instead, we see the mother fulfill- 
ing the function of motherhood, igno- 
rant of either a child's needs or her 
own; making no effort to understand 
the influence for good which proper 
duties, sanitary conditions, sunshine, 
fresh air, simple diet, baths, and last, 
but not least, elevated thoughts and 
companionship have on the unborn 
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babes. She is also usually full of 
suffering, tormented with nervous dis- 
orders, which in their turn act and re- 
act upon her moral nature disas- 
trously. Added to all this she rarely 
receives the sympathy and support 
from her husband which she needs, 
and which is her inalienable right. 
Indifference to her ailments, impa- 
tience with her fretfulness, is the 
usual order of things, which only 
tends to irritate still further the 
already abused nervous system. What 
wonder that babies by the thousand 
are born with weak vitality and fret- 
ful disposition; what wonder that the 
mother, too weak and irritable to 
care for her tiny offspring, feeds it 
with soothing syrups which still fur- 
ther vitiate the weak nervous system; 
what wonder that babies thus born 
and bred grow up to perpetuate their 
own miserable lives, and make the 
redemption of humanity appear a 
more hopeless task; what wonder 
that in view of the crisis that is dawn- 
ing upon our nation, we look around 
us and ask, almost in despair, ** where 
are the men who shall rise up in the 
grandeur of a perfect manhood and 
deliver thisnation from the evils that 
threaten to engulf it?” 

O fathers and mothers, awake! 
awake! Your country's need is 
upon you; your own honor is in- 
volved; your children's health and 


happiness are in your hands. The 
deterioration or elevation of the 
human race lies in your power. The 


Great Father of the universe calls 
you to arise to a sense of your re- 
sponsibility and glorious privilege. 
Say not these things are beyond your 
reach; that an overruling Providence 
determines whether your child shall 
be sickly or healthy, an idiot, or a 
man of broad intellect. The great 
plan of human reproduction is gov- 
erned by laws as natural, simple, vet 
inexorable as those which govern the 
lower animals and vegetable king- 
doms. These laws, unheeded, set at 
naught, produce degeneracy of human 
species, just as truly as if applied to 
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the lower orders of animate nature. 
While on the other hand, these laws 
obeyed mean improvement in kind, 
and health and happiness in propor- 
tion to the improvement. Always, 
God stands dehind and works through 
nature, and those who would be co- 
workers with Him in the redemption 
of the world, must first in their own 
beings live near ‘‘ Nature’s heart.” 


-— ee —————— 


IS IT CATCHING? 


ENNIE BLAINE is a bright, 

clever boy of fourteen years old. 

He has just left school, and his father 

was asking the principal the other day 

if he could recommend Bennie to a 
situation. 

** Well," replied the master, ‘‘I do 
know of aplace that I believe he would 
like very much and where he would just 
about suit, but, you see, his stammer- 
ing would stand so very much in his 
way. He must get over that impedi- 
ment before I should be able to do 
anything for him. Noone would take 
a boy who cannot talk." 

How grieved was Mr. Blaine on 
hearing this, and how mortified did 
Bennie feel when his father told him. 
He had not always stuttered. When 
he was quite a little fellow he could 
speakas clearly and easily as anybody, 
but he once spent a month at the sea- 
side with a cousin whohad an impedi- 
ment in her speech, and he used to 
imitate her. Not in derision; he was 
too kind a boy to do so mean a thing 
as that; but ''just for fun." People 
warned him that if he picked up this 
sad habit he might not find it so easy 
to lay down again. But he thought 
differently, and only laughed at the 
idea. Now heis sorry enough, for it 
has grown upon him so that every 
year he gets worse. His parents, too, 
deeply regret that they ever allowed 
him to be somuchin Lucy's company. 
Whether or not he will ever be able 
to speak plainly again no one knows. 

But, bad asstammering is, it is not 
the worst habit thata girl or boy may 
learn of a companion. Some have 
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learned to cheat, tell falsehoods, to 
gamble or use bad words simply 
through association with those who 
do so. Evil of every kind is so terribly 
catching. 

If you knew that among a number 
of young people in a park or field 
where you were playing, was one 
barely recovered from scarlet fever 
or small-pox, I think that none of you 
would choose him for your companion, 
walk arm in arm with him, or sit close 
together on the same seat. I think 
you would give him as wide a berth 
as you possibly could without seeming 
unkind. But wicked ways are more 
dangerous than any infectious fever, 
for they hurt not the body only, but 
the soul, and their taint is more diffi- 
cult to get rid of. 

It is so much more easy to fall into 
the bad habits of those about us than 
by our good example to get them to 
do better; and it is rarely safe for 
young folks to remain in the society 
of those whom they know to be badly 
behaved with the idea of possibly 
helping them to improve. If God so 
places us that we can not escape from 
sinful company without running away 
from our duties, we may trust Him to 
preserve us from contamination. But 
if we seek it carelessly, let us beware; 
and if we find we are beginning to 
like, or even tolerate it, let us flee 
as we would from the ancient plague, 
for that is a sure sign that we are in 
what a doctor would call a suscept- 
ible state. If we have not already 
“ caught " the disease, we are on the 
verge of doing so, and nothing but 
immediate escape into purer air can 
save us. 

We have written “Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners" so 
often in our copy books that perhaps 
all we think about the maxim is that 
we must doa bold capital E at the 
e ginning without getting the ‘‘ man- 
ners” cramped at the end. But the 
truth of thesaying is as fresh as ever. 
If ever you are tempted to think you 
may consort with those who do wrong 
without imitating them, or imitate 
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them without being hurt by it, remem- 
ber Bennie Blaine. 
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DIRECTION IN AMUSEMENTS. 


ÇINCE the world began, says Har- 
> riet Marsh, in Popular Educator, 
children of every age have demanded 
amusement as an absolute necessity 
of their well being, and whenever 
there is failure in the recognition of 
this fact on the part of parents or 
guardians, the child tries invariably 
to meet the need for himself, and the 
sad consequences of his rash attempts 
in this direction are only too well 
known to the teacher: it follows, 
therefore, that since amusements 
must be had, we can do our pupils 
inestimable service by aiding and 
directing them in.this most important 
matter. ''We are not employed to 
amuse our pupils," I hear some one 
say. ‘‘Our work already taxes our 
strength to the utmost!" АП of 
which is only too true; but the most 
important and loving service mankind 
ever receives is that for which no rec- 
ompense is ever offered, and a few 
moments at the end of each day, or 
each week, spent in well directed and 
systematized effort in this direction 
will not only give more important 
returns to the result sought, but will 
also be largely instrumental in helping 
to govern many a way ward boy, whose 
mischievous pranks drive his teacher 
to the verge of distraction, thus sav- 
ing care rather than adding to her 
burden. f 

Take five minutes at the close of 
each day, or if this can not be afford- 
ed, devote a little time Friday after- 
noon to a confidential chat with your 
school, and question them in regard 
to their plans for Saturday; generally, 
children respond readily to any at- 
tempt of this kind, and you have am- 
ple opportunity to make your sugges- 
tions. 

There is the collection of pretty 
leaves (each one of different kind and 
color), to interest one child, while 
another may delight in gathering and 
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arranging bits of moss, lichens, acorns, 
etc., etc., into quaint little pictures, 
for which artistic frames may be 
fashioned out of twigs and varnish. 
Then there is the collection of star- 
fish and sea-weed and bright-colored 
shells, for the pupil who lives near 
the sea, and last, but by no means 
least, come the bright-winged bugs 
and flies and beetles, which so many 
boys long to study and prepare as 
specimens; in this connection, the 
teacher can not discourage too strong- 
ly the barbarous custom of impaling 
the unfortunate insect on a pin, until 
death puts an end to its suffering. 
Remember that a cruel boy makes a 
cruel man, and the child who learns 
to look upon the sufferings of any 
animate object with indifference or 
pleasure, is not apt ta feel keenly the 
woes of his fellowmen at a later age; 
so, for the sake of humanity, teach 
the children to prepare their speci- 
mens with due regard to the infliction 
of physical pain, and as we dare not 
recommend any dangerous compound 
to be used by inexperienced fingers, it 
may be sufficient to tell the little nat- 
uralists that a few drops of cotton 
seed or sweet oil, applied with a 
brush to the entire body of the in- 
sect, destroys life in a few seconds. 

Teach the children to collect and 
prepare their material and lay it 
away, and then, in the long Winter 
evenings it will furnish delightful 
occupation for busy brains and fin- 
gers; all sorts of pretty articles, use- 
ful as well as ornamental, can be 
fashioned from the inexhaustible 
treasures gathered during the Autumn 
Saturday afternoon rambles, and the 
Christmas present for mother ar- 
ranged by clumsy little fingers will 
do much to teach their owner con- 
sideration and love for the home 
circle. Do all this and more, and 
when another Spring comes to glad- 
den the inmates of the school-room, 
they will be ready to begin their 
study and collection of specimens 
with the first warm days. 

Let us in the year now commenc- 
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ing, try to bequeath this great boom 
to our little ones; the boon which is. 
theirs by right of inheritance; talk to: 
them of their rambles, let them. feel: 
that you are interested' in th i small 
plans, and try not to look disgustedi 
when some much soiled urchin shows: 
you a wrinkled, blinking toad, which: 
he has adopted as a pet. All chil-- 
dren, particularly all boys, should 
encouraged to keep pets; it is an ims- 
portant need of child-nature to love: 
and cherish some animate object, 
and, in justice be it said, that the 
hardest, most depraved little speci- 
men of our race is nearly always 
ready to love and keep very tenderly 
any small member of the animal 
kingdom that he is allowed to call his 
own. 


THE COMMON WAY. 


Scene in a library—gentleman busy 
writing—child enters. 

“ Father, give me a penny." 

“ Haven't got any; don't bother 
me.” 

“ But, father, I want it. 
thing particular.” 

“I tell you I haven't got one 
about те." 

“I must have one; you promised 
me one." 

“Таа no such thing—I won't give 
you any more pennies; you spendtoo 
many. It's all wrong—I won't give 
it to you, so go away." 

Child begins to whimper, ‘‘I think 
you might give me one; it’s really 
mean,” 

‘t No—go away—I wont do it, so 
there’s an end of it.” 

Child cries, teases, coaxes—father 
gets out of patience, puts his hand in 
his pocket, takes out a penny, and 
throws it at thechild. ‘‘ There, take 
it and don’t come back again to- 
day, ” 

Child smiles, looks shy, goes out 
conqueror—determined to renew the 
struggle in the afternoon, with the 
certainty of like results. 


Some- 


Scene in the street—two boys play- 
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ing—mother opens the door, calls to 
one of them, her own son. 

* Joe, come into the house in- 
stantly.” 

Joe pays no attention. 

“Joe, do you hear me? If you 
don't come I'll give you a good beat- 
ing." 

j^ smiles, and continues his play; 
his companion is alarmed for him, 
and advises him to obey. ‘‘ You'll 
catch it if you don't go, Joe.” 

** Oh, no, I won't; she always says 
so, but never does. I ain't afraid." 

Mother goes back into the house 
greatly put out, and thinking herself 
a martyr to bad children. 

That's the way, parents; show your 
children by yourexample that you are 
weak, undecided, untruthful, and 
they learn aptly enough to despise 
your authority and regard your word 
asnothing. ‘They soon graduate liars 
and mockers, and the reaping of 
your own sowing is but the natural 
consequence. 


A little fellow rushed into the street 
recently to look at a monkey that ac- 
companied an organ grinder who was 
playing in front of an adjoining block. 
Never having perused the ‘‘ Origin of 
Man,” he gazed in wonder and ad- 
miration a few moments, and then, 
rushing into the house, he met his 
grandmother, to whom he addressed 
this inquiry: ‘‘Grandmother, who 
made the monkeys?"  ''God, my 
boy,” replied the old lady, in her can- 
did way. ‘‘ Well,” said the excited 
boy, in rejoinder, “ГП bet God 
laughed when he got the first monkey 
done!" 


. 


Private schools conducted in dwell- 
ing houses are often far from being 
suitable places to send children, par- 
ticularly at the beginning of school 
life. The rooms should be large and 
not overcrowded. The ventilation 
and heating should be up to the 
standard, the light good and if pos- 
sible fall over the left shoulder of the 
scholar. 
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WHEN GRANDPA WAS A LITTLE BOY. 


" When grandpa was a little boy about: 
your age," said he 

To the curly-headed youngster who had! 
climbed upon his knee, 

"So studious was he at school, he never: 
failed to pass ; 

And out of three he always stood the 
second in his class "— 

‘* But, if no more were in it, you were next 
to foot, like me !" 

** Why, bless you, grandpa never thought 
of that before," said he. 


" When grandpa was a little boy about 
your age,” said he, 

* He very seldom spent his pretty pennies 
foolishly ; 

No toy or candy store was there for miles 
and miles about, 

And with his books, straight home he'd 
go the moment school was out "— 

"But if there had been one you might 
have spent them all like me !" 

* Why bless you, grandpa never thought 
of that before," said he. 


“ When grandpa was a little boy about 
your age," said he: 

“Не never stayed up later than an hour 
after tea ; 

It wasn't good for little boys at all, his 
mother said ; 

And so when it was early she would march: 
him off to bed "— 

“ But, if she hadn't, maybe you'd have: 
stayed up late, like me !" 

* Why, bless you, grandpa never thought. 
of that before," said he. 


“When grandpa was а little boy about. 
your age," said he ; 

“In Summer he went barefoot and was. 
happy as could be ; 

And all the neighbors 'round about agreed: 
he was a lad 

Who was good as he could be, except when 
he wás bad "— 

“ But 'ceptin' going barefoot, you were 
very much like me." 

“ Why, bless you, grandpa's often thought 
of that before," said he. 


— St. Nicholas, 
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N the Medical and Surgical Reporter 

a writer of experience makes an 

emphatic declaration in this line 

which most hygienists, we are sure, 
will approve: 

The idea of exercising the con- 
sumptive for strength is a fallacy of 
the worst type. It is based on the 
assumption that because, in health, 
exercise gives strength, therefore the 
invalid must derive the same benefit. 
Nothing can be further from the 
truth, and to illustrate this I can do 
no better than to draw another ex- 
ample from the field of failure. It 
goes without saying that money makes 
money. ‘The banker puts his money 
on interest; or, in other words, he 
exercises his capital, and by so doing 
he increases his financial strength; 
but the poor man has no money to 
put on interest, and he struggles 
along from year to year for the pur- 
pose of making a decent living. 
This parallel holds good between the 
man in health and the consumptive. 
The former has a sufficient amount 
of reserve physiological capital which 
he can expend in physical exercise, 
and we all know that physiological 
activity not only brings strength, but 
builds muscular tissue. Hence, by 
doing this he enhances his normal re- 
sources; bur the latter has no reserve 
capital whatever, and so, as has al- 
ready been said, he is on the brink of 
physiological dissolution. In his ex- 
hausted state he lives from hand to 
mouth, for he consumes all the force 
which he obtains from his food in 
carrying on the functions which are 
necessary to a bare existence. Ex- 
ercise in his case is therefore mean- 
ingless in a physiological sense, and 
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CONSUMPTIYE. 


can leave no other than a disastrous 
effect on his already drained and 
devitalized constitution. 

In the practical application of rest 
in phthisis much of our success will 
depend on whether we adopt it prop- 
erly to the needs of each individual. 
No ironclad law can be laid down in 
this matter. Whether it is best to 
place a patient on absolute rest, or 
whether to allow him to exercise 
under proper restrictions, are ques- 
tions which must be decided by his 
condition. "The cardinal principle to 
be followed in choosing between the 
two plans is as to whether the former 
or the latter, or a mixture of 
the two, will place him in the 
best possible position in which he 
may regain his lost flesh and strength, 
and have his bodily expenditures 
reduced to the lowest point consist- 
ent with life. His physical state and 
power of resistance will help us much 
in determining this problem. If the 
disease in the lungs is trivial, if there 
is only slight constitutional disturb- 
ance, moderate fever, and not too 
great a tendency to become tired on 
exertion, there is present a greater 
power of resistance to disease than if 
there is a great deal of lung mischief, 
or much constitutional depravity, 
combined with a persistent sense of 
exhaustion, A patient in the latter 
condition must be placed in complete 
repose on his back; while it is prob- 
able that one in the former condition 
may be treated successfully with a 
less rigid observance of the rest treat- 
ment. It isa safe rule, however, to 
place all such patients in bed at the 
very outset, and allow them to sit up 
or walk about as soon as they are able, 
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Their ability to do these things can 
only be found by testing it. One of 
the best indices in governing our 
action here is the state of the tem- 
perature. If this is persistently above 
тоо° in the evening, or rises on 
slight provocation, they are not fit to 
undertake those ordeals. Itis aston- 
ishing often how readily the tempera- 
ture is disturbed in such patients. I 
have observed, on a number of occa- 
sions, that if they take a brisk walk, 
run up stairs, or swing dumb bells for 
five minutes, the temperature will rise 
from a degree to a degree and a half 
in the course of a short time, even 
though it had been at or near the nor- 
mal point before. 

Finally, in thus advocating the great 
value of rest in the treatment of pul- 
monary consumption, I do not mean 
to say that exercise isto be universally 
condemned, but I do wish to lay stress 
on the fact that we are too prone to 
apply it too early, and, therefore, im- 
properly, and that it is a measure 
which is more applicable to the man- 
agement of the convalescent than to 
the active stage of the disease. 


—— o 


THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES. 


Disease is simply the absence of 
health, or ease, more of a negative 
than a positive state, indicative of a 
condition in which the recuperative 
forces are unable to sustain the in- 
tegrity of the system. Our diseases 
are the legitimate, the necessary re- 
sults of the violations of organiclaws, 
personal or otherwise, in no sense 
accidental or “ mysterious." Indeed, 
our health is as muchand as certainly 
under personal control as our business 
or employments. There is no more 
occasion, no more necessity for dys- 
pepsia, gastritis, or torpidity of the 
liver, than for intoxication, the one 
being the result of improper eating 
and the other of the use of intoxi- 
cants. Prevention, by abstinence in 
both cases, is easier and surer than 
cure. The most prominent factors, 
unquestionably, in the production of 
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our diseases, are connected with our 
eating and drinking habits, modified 
by indolence, uncleanness and vicious 
and unnatural habits, such as are 
never formed by the lower orders of 
creation. The treatment of disease 
—more especially in the dark past— 
has been marked by ignorance, super- 
stition, frequent changes indicating 
failures, disappointment, and a lack 
of fixed and definite principles, with 
an almost utter disregard of the laws 
of the human constitution. Indeed, 
we need not look beyond the present 
century, or, perhaps, the present time, 
to find the adherents of the motto, 
“ Contraria contraribus curanter,” 
which is about equivalent to advocat- 
ing a treatment in direct opposition 
to nature's efforts (God in nature) for 
the removal of diseases, in accord- 
ance with the Scripture, ‘‘ Forget not 
all His benefits, who forgiveth all 
thine iniquities, who healeth all of 
thy diseases," etc. In accordance 
with the principles of this system the 
most virulent poisons are used, well 
illustrating the playful remark of the 
late Dio Lewis, that ''Disease is a 
rat in the body, and a terrier must 
be sent in to kill the rat," the drugs 
often being more destructive of human 
life than the terrier is of the rats. It 
is difficult for me to discover any 
philosophy or common sense in the 
employment of such destructive drugs 
for the supposed purpose of killing the 
disease, while it is possible that the 
patient is often destroyed instead of 
the disease. While we are surprised 
at the vagaries of the past, connected 
with the treatment of disease, our 
successors may be equally surprised 
that, in the last part of the nineteenth 
century, drugs were used iu the at- 
tempt to remove disease by the weak 
and enfeebled, which might endanger 
health and produce disease if taken 
by the robust and vigorous. Science 
and common sense teach us that the 
healthy and robust are better pre- 
pared to resist the effects of such 
poisons than the sick, those whose 
vital powers are scarcely able to sus- 
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tain life. If used as stimulants— 
nature increasing her activity in the 
attempt to eject the intruder as soon 
as possible—it should be remembered 
that all stimulants, food stimulants 
excepted, perhaps, are practical de- 
bilitants, reaily wasting vital force. 
Among the most effective and 
reliable means of removing diseases 
and establishing health are the re- 
moval of their causes, the establish- 
ment of correct habits of living, the 
cleanliness of the surface, increasing 
the activity of the circulation of the 
minute vessels, thus purifying the 
blood; breathing an abundance of pure 
air, by nightas well as by дау; securing 
an abundance of sunlight, proper ex- 
ercise of the body and mind, preserv- 
ing their natural relations, with a due 
regard to all of the lawsof our being. 


It is important and judicious to select 
simple, nutritious and easily digested 
food, taken regularly and in modera- 
tion, thoroughly masticated, without 
drinks; the supper being still lighter, 
as a mush made of Fould's wheat germ 
meal—which has ample nourishment, 
and which we have long used daily— 
thus securing sound and refreshing 
sleep, with no ‘‘ horrid dreams.” 

Our health being so largely depend- 
ent on our food, the importance of a 
careful selection can scarcely be over- 
rated, while the grains—standing the 
highest in point of nutritive value— 
should be prominent, with a free use 
of the fruits, these very properly 
taking the place of butter during the 
warm weather, as the sweets and fats 
are prominent among the “ heaters.” 

Dr. J. Н. HANAFORD. 


фф 


CLINICAL HYDROTHERAPY. 


URTHER notes from the obser- 
vations of Dr. Barach in the 
‘treatment by water of diseases com- 
monly regarded as intractable are the 
ifollowing : 


A CASE OF DIABETES, 


On March 7, 1892, he was con- 
sulted by Mrs. S., æt. 63, suffering 
from lassitude, loss of appetite, de- 
pression of spirits for several months. 

Urine has 6 per cent. sugar, sp. 
gr. 1040; quantity for twenty-four 
hours, 81 ozs. Weight under 253} 
pounds. Prescribed anti-diabetic diet 
and systematic walking exercise. 
Although the former was rigid for 
four weeks the latter could not be 
accomplished because walking two 
blocks '* put her out of breath," and 
exhausted her. To reduce weight 
and invigorate the nervous system, a 
carefully regulated hot air bath until 
free perspiration, once a week, fol- 
lowed by spray douche at 9o? for 
one-half minute, and at 80° for ten 
seconds, and massage was ordered. 
Five times a week she received a 
tonic hydriatic procedure with the 
dry pack for one-half hour to fill the 
cutaneous vessels, followed by a gen- 
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eral ablution at 70° and good friction. 
By April 15 she had lost 61 pounds 
and felt able to walk six blocks twice 
a day. 

April 22.—Urine, sp. gr. 1045, 
sugar 54 per cent. Wet packs 
forty-five minutes, sheet wrung out 
of water at 50°, followed by 
hot air bath, ten minutes, at 85°, 
sponge ablution on back at 70°, with 
active friction in tub, massage fifteen 
minutes to increase tissue change and 
improve the circulation in the mus- 
cular tissues. 

June.—The jet douche at 75° was 
added as a tonic and for contracting 
the muscles. The result was ability 
to walk four miles per diem. The 
diet being rigidly adhered to, a rapid 
decrease of sugar was evident every 
week from the date of the first half- 
mile walks. 

Since July 1 she has been entirely 
free from sugar until the present time, 
frequent analysis having been made 
until the rst of December, 1892. In 
this case the diet alone pursued for 
five weeks made no impression, but 
as soon as the patient was able to 
oxidize her sugar by means of mus- 
cular exercise, improvement became 
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pronounced. No medicinal agent 
could have accomplished this change 
in the nervous, muscular and vascu- 
lar structures in so brief a time. 

A case of 


ANGINA PECTORIS 


is interesting. Mr. D., zt. forty, of 
robust appearance, gives a history on 
the 24th of September, 1892, of hav- 
ing suffered for several months from 
agonizing pain in the precordial re- 
gion whenever he attempted to exer- 
cise much. Не was disabled from 
business and much depressed; all 
function normal. Dr. Janeway, as 
consultant, diagnosed angina pectoris. 
Mr. D. presenting a decidedly gouty 
diathesis, urine loaded with uric 
acid, etc., he was put upon a non- 
meat diet and a daily wet pack for 
one hour, and a continuous wet com- 
press around left side of chest; glo- 
noin and strychnia. After three 
months’ treatment, during which pain 
diminished in frequency апа in- 
tensity, Jan. 21, reports himself en- 
tirely free from pain, although he has 
done more work than ever in his life 
and passed through the excitement of 
seeing his factory burned down and 
reconstructing it. 

Another case of peculiar character 
—complicated—is 


HYSTERIA AND EPILEPSY, 


July 16, 1892.—А. F., æt. fifteen, 
was brought to the Hydriatic Insti- 
tute by his father, who says on the 
31st of March, 1892, on the day of 
his daughter's burial, the boy fainted. 
Ten days later he fainted in school 
and again two days later. Dr. S. P. 
Cahen diagnosed the attack as ‘‘a 
form of epilepsy," The boy was kept 
from school and put on bromide pot- 
assium. "The attacks becoming more 
frequent, Dr. George W. Jacoby was 
called in consultation; the same treat- 
ment was continued. Не continued 
to have attacks every day and very 
often twice a day, lasting from five 
to ten minutes. Dr. Jacoby was 
again called in consultation and made 
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an unfavorable prognosis. Several 
neighboring physicians who had been 
called during the attacks gave him 
hypodermics of morphine. Face pale, 
covered with acne, eyes restless, hand 
tremulous, gait unsteady, appetite fair 
but capricious, gastric oppression 
after meals. Patient appeared to be 
brominized. 

Treatment.—Resorcin 3 grs. in one- 
half pint of hot water before meals. 
Wet pack, sheet wrung out of water 
at 70°, reduced daily two degrees, 
followed by rain bath go® 25 pounds 
pressure, gradually reduced during 
30 seconds to 75°. 

Sept. 3oth.— Patient has called өп, 
me several times, reporting steady: 
improvement. He was discharged; 
cured. Up to this date, Jan. 1, 1893, 
no further attacks have appeared. 

If the few clinical histories that have 
been offered will induce practitioners 
to utilize water more frequently as 
one of their remedies, Dr. Baruch will 
feel himself well compensated for re~ 
porting them. 


———— 9 ————————— 
THAT CONSTANT COUGH. 


O an inquirer we would say that 
most of the hacking coughs of 

which so many people complain are 
due to a chronic catarrh that affects 
the mucous membrane of the phar- 
vnx and glottis. Either the mem- 
brane itself is in an abnormally irrit- 
able state through a subacute inflam- 
mation, or the secretion of the high- 
er nasal passages passes downward 
and lodges upon the membrane and 
excites it reflexly to effort for the 
purpose of dislodging the unwelcome 
visitor. In either case the hack or 
cough is due to the presence of offen- 
sive matter. People usually take 
** cough stuff ” for relief, or what the 
physician calls an expectorant mix- 
ture, which either promotes the flow 
of mucous or reduces the sensitive- 
ness of the nervous apparatus in the 
throat membrane. Most of the mix- 
tures, like Dr. Stokes' famous pre- 
scription, contain a variety of ele-. 
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ments both expectorant and sedative. 
The effect of these is to afford tem- 
porary relief from the nervous irrita- 
tion. But the true principle in treat- 
ing these coughs is to dispose of the 
fundamental cause—the irritable con- 
dition. Proper applications to the 
nose and throat will render the mem- 
brane more nearly normal in func- 
tion, provided the patient modifies 
those daily habits of eating, dress, 
activity, etc., that have much to do 
with maintaining his catarrh. Ап 
improvement of the constitutional 
state, supplemented by simple local 
measures, are usually effective in 
banishing the disagreeable cough. D. 
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COARSE AGAINST FINE FOOD. 


B" coarse food I mean such articles as 

contain a limited portion of nutri- 
ment to the amount of bulk. On the con- 
trary, fine food consists largely of pure 
nutriment, such as eggs, sugar, starch, etc. 
When a person subsists chiefly on eggs, fat 
meat and bread and cake made of bolted 
flour, unless he or she is strong and robust 
andthe daily employment insures much 
active exercise in the open air, it will 
scarcely be possible to maintain good 
health. The intestinal action will become 
greatly impeded and this condition will give 
rise to a thousand other ills. When the food 
contains a good proportion of the coarse 
elements supplied by nature, the excre- 
mentitious matter is carried out of the sys- 


tem much more promptly, these coarse: 


particles acting as a vehicle for the trans- 
portation. Besides, the most richly flavored 
elements in fruits, and the most nutritious 
portions of the cereals are largely adherent 
to the rind or hull. 

When an enemy in the form of any sub- 
stance is introduced into the stomach, and 
the digestive powers cannot manage it, 
congestion soon occurs, and the vital ac- 
tion ceases. To illustrate: I have in mind 
a young woman, strong and robust, who 
ate an enormous quantity of ripe cherries, 
and immediately afterward drank as much 
milk as she could swallow. In less than 
twenty minutes she was dead. А post- 
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mortem examination showed that the milk 
had filled all the interstices among the 
half-masticated cherries and had curdled, 
so that the entire contents of the stomach 
consisted of a ball of cherries and curd. 
The digestive fluids could not manage such 
a quantity of food in that condition, hence 
the fatal congestion. 

A friend recently sent a messenger to me 
with the intelligence that he was pros- 
trated by illness and feared he would soon 
die. His physician had assured him that 
if he ever recovered he could not expect to 
leave his bed for two months. I went to 
see him, and conjectured that it was only a 
case of severe constipation. His principal 
food, for a long time, had been eggs, fish, 
cheese and white bread. Thesmall amountof 
waste matter was so soft, fine and adhesive 
that the peristaltic action was of no avail. 
My long experience in managing dumb 
animals induced me to believe that he 
needed no medicine but coarse food. Sol 
supervised the making of a little mush out 
of the genuine Graham flour, to be eaten 
slowly, and without drinking at meals. I 
suggested that they put the doctor's medi- 
cine away on a shelf, which they did. In 
two days my friend felt unusually well 
and was able to go to his place of busi- 
ness. Coarse food cured him. 

When a bullock is fed on Indian meal, to 
fatten him, why does he consume large 
quantities of poor straw (if he has no hay or 
grass) even when he gets as much meal as 
he can eat? Animal instinct teaches him to 
swallow large quantities of coarse and 
bulky food, so that there may be no con- 
gestion of the bowels, When a horse is fed 
on nothing but oats he will sometimes de- 
vour his dirty and unpalatable bedding. 
When swine are fed chiefly on Indian corn, 
or mush, they often gnaw the pen or 
trough, or eat charcoal if they can find it. 
They need more bulky food, and as they do 
not get what they want*they take what 
seems to them the next best thing. 

To conclude, instinct teaches the dumb 
brutes a lesson we can apply to advan* 
tage. Instead of so much meat, butter, 
sugar, fine flour, etc., there should be a 
more liberal consumption of coarse vege- 
tables, fruits, and coarse cereal prepara- 
tions. Ess E. ТЕЕ. 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Poverty in India.—In the fort 
nightly Review is an article on the condi- 
tion of the poor in India, Japan, and 
America, by the Rev. S. A. Barnett, who 
considers the state of the poor in America 
as worse than in India, where it is suffi- 
ciently discouraging, and only in Japan 
does he find their condition somewhat less 
sordid and miserable. Hesays: ''In India 
we had been depressed by the hopelessness, 
in China by the ugliness, and in America 
we were to be depressed by the wickedness 
which accompanies poverty; in Japan we 
found the poor touched by friendship into 
hope, and real sharers in the national life. 
What is the reason that Japan has no pov- 
ейу problem? One reason is probably to 
be found in the land system, which has 
given to every worker a holding and en- 
couraged him to supply his wants by his 
own labor. Effort has thus been devel- 
oped, and wants are limited. Another 
reason lies in the national taste for country 
beauty. Nowhere else are parties formed 
to visit the blossom trees, and nowhere 
else are pilgrimages simply for the sake of 
natural beauty. А country life has there- 
fore its own interest, and men do not crowd 
the cities for the sake of excitement. 
There is, too, in Japan a curious absence 
of ostentatious luxury. The habits of 
living are in all classes much the same, 
and the rich do not outshine the poor by 


carriages, palaces and jewelry. The rich . 


spend their money on cutios, which, if 
costly, are limited; and the most popular 
agitation is that against the big European 
houses which ministers build for them- 
selves. Wealth is thus not absorbed, and 
is more ready for investment in remunera- 
tive labor. The last reason which occurs 
to the mind of a traveler with compara- 
tively few opportunities for forming opin- 
ions, is the equality of manners in all 
classes. Rich and poor are alike courteous. 
It is not possible to distinguish employer 
from laborer by their behavior; all are 
clean, all are easy, all are restrained. The 
governor lets his child go to the common 
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school and sit next to the child of the 
casual laborer, certain that his child will 
pick up no bad manners and get no con- 
tamination in thought or in person. This 
equality enables rich and poor to meet as 
friends, and gifts can pass without deg- 
radation. The rich nobles in the country, 
just as the university men whom we met in 
Tokio, are thus able to give to those whom 
they know to be in need, and friendship 
becomes the channel of charity. The ques- 
tion is, will this survive the introduction of 
the industrial system? It is possible that 
some may, and that Japan may teach the 
West how to deal with the poor." 


Ancient Civilizations.—In ihe 
Edinburgh Review is a most interesting 
résumé of the conclusions to be drawn trom 
study of the Tell Amarna tablets from 
which we quote the closing sentences: 
‘Civilization not only existed in these re- 
gions (Western Asia) in the time of Moses, 
but it can be traced back to 1700 B. C. in 
Phoenicia, and in Babylon, the granite 
statues of Tell Loh carry back the arts of 
monumental writing and of sculpture to 
the very days of Abraham, while in Sinai 
and at Memphis we have also existing re- 
mains of Egyptian culture, which are 
equally ancient. "We know for certain 
that, although the alphabet was yet to be 
evolved, the art of writing was commonly 
practiced throughout Palestine before the 
time of Joshua. We no longer see any 
anachronism in the early mention of writ- 
ten Epistles in the Bible or in the discovery 
of a Babylonian garment in the tent of 
Achan. We no longer wonder at the 
Midianite merchants, who carried spices to 
Egypt, when Joseph was led down as a 
slave. We no longer doubt that chariots 
may have fetched Jacob to Goshen, or that 
the Canaanites possessed chariots of iron 
two centuries after the time when the Tell 
Amarna tablets were written. The Hittite 
and the Amorite stand before us on the 
monuments vividly portrayed with all the 
racial characteristics and differences of 
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dress which distinguish their distinct na- 
tionalities. We learn the names of their 
chiefs, and we even, perhaps, read of the 
Hebrew conquest of Judea. We see that it 
would have been quite possible for Hebrew 
history to have been committed to writing 
on tables of stone or bricks of clay even 
before Moses was born; and that instead 
of living in some remote corner, as savages 
unacquainted with any useful arts, the He- 
brews came in contact with an advanced 
civilization, in Palestine itself, the moment 
they left the deserts of Edom; that they 
found a country full of corn, wine and oil, 
with ‘cities walled to heaven,’ and ‘out of 
whose hills thou mavest dig copper.’” 


The Botecudo Lip Ornamenta- 
tiom.—The Botocudus are a rapidly dis- 
appearing tribe of Brazilian Indians. They 
inhabit the country along the upper por- 
tion of the Rio Doce, about three hundred 
miles northeast of Rio de Janeiro, and the 
region lying along the borders of the States 
of Bahia, Espirito Santo, and Minas.Geraes, 
especially between the Rio Doce and Rio 
Pardo, and along the Sierra dos Aymorés. 
Although they are now in contact with 
civilization and fast yielding to and dying 
out before its influences, it is not many 
years since they and the various branches 
of their great family occupied a large por- 
tion of Southern Brazil, and were justly 
looked upon as the most ferocious of all 
the wild tribes of that country. But few 
travelers have seen anything of them dnd 
these have observed only the straggling 
outskirts, as ít were, of their tribe. Even 
to this day the latest and best maps of 
Brazil have written broadly across the vast 
region referred to, ‘‘ But little known and 
inhabited by Indians." In these denseandal- 
most impenetrable forests, they spend their 
lives,seldom or never visiting either thecam- 
pos of the interior or the coast. To judge of 
the stage of civilization of these Indians, it 
is worth while knowing that they cannot 
count, and that their reckoning is done by 
using the fingers and toes, and that even 
this does not go beyond twenty. The 
children are dirt-eaters and are sold for 
slaves, often for the merest trifles. For- 
merly these people wore no clothing at all ; 
nowadays, they are coming more and more 
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to use it. Their straight, deep-black hair, 
high cheek bones, flat noses, complex- 
ion and stature are all suggestive of the 
Mongolian race types. An ancient cus- 
tom among them is that of wearing large 
and broad lip and ear ornaments. The 
opening in the lower lip is made when the 
person is quite young by piercing it with a 
long, slender thorn that grows on a kind of 
palm.tree ; this is enlarged with the point 
of a deer's horn, and a stick or a small 
stone is inserted and wound greased with 
salve. These openings are gradually en- 
larged by forcing bigger and bigger plugs 
into them until the desired size is reached. 
It was formerly the custom when the young 
men were old enough to bear arms that 
the openings were enlarged and the green 
stone labrets inserted. The lip ornament 
is of two very different forms, one broad and 
stopper-shaped, the other long and rudely 
T-shaped. Several writers tell of the use of 
stones for labrets. Jean de Lery speaks 
of polished bone, white as ivory, used by 
the big boys, and replaced when they are 
grown by green stones. Many are made 
of clay and formed like pottery, while the 
«ornaments in most common use now are 
‘made of wood. The ear ornaments are not 
essentially different from those worn in the 
lips. The plugs are of the same materials, 
size and appcarance. They differ only in 
that they are worn in openings made in the 
lobes of the ears instead of in the lower 
lip."— Popular Science Monthy. 


Memorial Columns Ancient.— 
The custom of erecting columns which were 
commemorative of the departed is as old as 
history and as widespread as the human 
family. It began in prehistoric times with 
the earliest race, but has continued into his- 
toric times, and still survives as the cus- 
tom among all nations. The pattern or 
style of monument varies with different 
nations, but perhaps the earliest style 
is that which developed into the standing 
stones of Great Britain, Northern Europe, 
Western Asia and India, and which 
still survives in the gravestones and 
monuments which are found in our ceme- 
teries everywhere. There were other styles 
which appeared at a very early date, per- 
haps as early as the standing stones, and 
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which spread over the different continents 
from а common centre, It isan interesting 
task to study the different types and to fol- 
low out the lines along which they were 
transmitted. There were three different 
lines of transmission: one by the Aryan, the 
second by the Semitic, and the third by the 
Turanian race. We can hardly tell which 
was the earliest, though the simplest type is 
seen to the northwest part of Europe, 
where we find the standing stones and 
other commemorative monuments of the 
widespread Aryan or Indo-European race. 
We trace the same custom in its transmis- 
sion through the Semitic art, which spread 
‘nto Egypt and Phoenicia and many parts 
of Western Asia, and still resulting in the 
various monuments, commemorative col- 
umns, obelisks and sculptured stones of 
the Mediterranean coast. Another line will 
be found in the Turanian race, who were 
ancestors of the great Mongolian race, 
and perhaps also of the Malay race, al- 
though there is some uncertainty as to the 
identity of these two. The Turanians have 
been regarded, however, as the so-called 
ground race. The custom of erecting mor- 
tuary columns was the basis of the art of 
all these races, and it may be that we shall 
yet trace the lines of transmission back to 
a common centre, making the Phoenician 
and Hittite monuments the outgrowth of 
the same custom prevalent among Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Chinese, 
Malay and the widespread [ndo-European 
races, thus proving not only the unity, but 
also indicating a connection between the 
races of the West and those of the East in 
prehistoric times.—American Antiquarian. 


The Criminal a Social Product, 
—Mr.W m. M. F. Round, secretary of the Na- 
tlonal Prison Association, believes that too 
much stress has been laid upon heredity as 
a predisposing cause of criminal life. He is 
convinced that environment and training 
are the most potent factors in the develop- 
ment of the criminal classes. He says in 
his article in the Forum: ‘‘I want to put 
myself on record after a study of the 
criminal, and contrary to my previous ut- 
terances, as going squarely back to the 
doctrine of free will, as laid down by our 
fathers, and I wish to be understood dis- 
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tinctly and squarely to hold the doctrine 
of moral responsibility as applying to 
every sane individual; at the same time 
making all allowance for such physical 
conditions as may weaken the will, and 
in some cases destroy it. I do not believe 
for a moment that crime isa disease, nor 
by any necessity the result of a disease; 
though I do believe that it may be the re- 
sult of disease in some instances. I do 
not believe that crime and disease are 
identical, and I am almost afraid of the 
analogy between them, lest humanity's 
heritage of freedom of will be misunder- 
stood. Ofthe seven hundred criminals I 
have examined I have found that more 
than five hundred had a clear motive and a 
sane motive, though a perfectly understood 
dishonest one and a criminal one; that in 
the conduct of their affairs they showed in- 
telligence, and in the pursuit of their avo- 
cations a determined and controllable will. 
I do not believe that one-fifth of this num- 
ber were ever in a condition when they 
could not have been turned around had 
they determined to do so, and led virtuous 
and upright lives." 

In regard to corrective measures Mr. 
Round says: ''Toreform the man make him 
fcel the pressure of the law so severely and 
so persistently that he shall come to under- 
stand thatthe mere chance of a reward for 
criminal practice is only to be got at a 
tremendous risk; to train him to the habit 
of honest labor so that his mind will be 
fixed on getting an honest  liveli- 
hood in ап upright manner rather 
than by criminal practices; to cultivate in 
him an ethicalsense and a spiritual impulse 
for righteousness; to raise him, as far as 
possible, to such a bodily condition as will 
remove depressing physical influences from 
his life and will overcome the effect of in- 
herited physical taints that might reducehis 
power of resistance to evil.” In conclusion, 
Mr. Round gives the following abstract of 
his views: * 1. A criminalis like any other 
man. 2. Too great importance has been 
attached to the matter of heredity both in 
the judgment of criminals and in their treat- 
ment. 3. Moral traits are not inherited 
except in so far as they are directly trace- 
able to physical conditions. 4. The ratio 
of punishment to crime is so small as to 
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give the criminal such a chance of escape, 
as he distinctly counts to his advantage. 
5. The criminal is a criminal of his own 
volition, and feels that he has an adequate 
motive for being a criminal. This applies, 
of course, to the professional criminal, who 
commits crime against property and only 
incidentally against persons. 6. We cannot 
reduce the criminal population until we can 
remove the motive for crime. 7. The crim- 
inal, when he becomes a ward of the State, 
must be treated withseverity, but under an 
intelligent method, making wholly for his 


reformation. 8. We cannot reform the 
criminal until we reform our prisons. 9. 
We cannot reform our prisons until wetake 
them out of politics. 710, We cannot take 
our prisons out of politics until special civil 
service rules are fully enforced in our pris- 
ons, or so long as any prison office may be 
filled as a reward for political service, 11, In 
conclusion, to purify our prisons, to save 
ourselves from criminals, we, as Christian 
citizens, must throw our prayerful interest 
into the matter of purifying our politics and 
saving ourselves from politicians.” 


Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam 
in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur. 
PLATO. 


NEW YORK, 
November, 1893. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 
FIFTEENTH PAPER, 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS AND ITS 
FUNCTIONS. 

HIS faculty, Conscientiousness, 
supplying the instinct or sense of 
right, justness, fairness, stands in the 
relation of a monitor to the other 
moral feelings. An attempted cate- 
gory of its influence with respect to 

them would include the following: 
First, as to veneration or respect 
for greatness, goodness, superior 
authority, established practice and 
habit in social life, etc. Conscien- 
tiousness promotes regard for the ex- 
ercise of this sentiment as a proper 
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and necessary expression of human 
feeling. In the conduct of children 
toward parents, teachers and those 
older than themselves it promotes 
obedience and deference, and be- 
cause it helps toward the apprecia- 
tion of worth and nobility of charac- 
terit renders children respectful 
toward each other, and disposed to 
accord the measure of right consid- 
eration to which they are individually 
entitled. 

In the uplift of the spirit toward a 
divine source of being, in worship and 
acknowledgment of dependence, 
whatever may be the form or cult of 
religious expressions the sentiment 
of duty and justice approves the 
mental action, nay prompts it as a 
natural instinct of the human econ- 
omy, There is no more beautiful 
trait in child character than ready, 
reverential obedience that reposes in 
convictions of duty and truth. And 
as a factor in the development of a 
harmonious mind such a trait is of 
the highest importance. 

Second, as to firmness or steadfast- 
ness of opinion and purpose. The 
sense of right and obligation occu- 
pies the place of a mentor or guide. 
Should one's impressions or convic- 
tions be held staunchly against op- 
position, criticism and ridicule? 
Should one pursue the course he has 
chosen, although it expose him to peril 
and opprobrium? ‘The sentiment of 
duty and honesty, enlightened by 
knowledge of the facts involved will de- 
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termine the action. Simply the 
question, Is it right? answered, and 
the way is clear. Obstinate, un- 
reasonable action that takes little 
note of objection or protest, that 
insists upon having its course, 
rarely consults conscientiousness, but 
is due mainly to an overgrowth of 
the selfish nature, the impulses of 
which find a support in a strong unreg- 
ulated firmness. 

Third, as to self-esteem. To be 
strong in reliance upon one's self, to 
feel that one has capabilities that make 
him equal to the requirements of his 
place and profession in society, and 
to believe that his conduct and work 
are creditable when compared with 
those of his contemporaries, are very 
desirable elements in one’s personal 
consciousness. They conduce to 
mental poise and an easy confidence, 
when the man is surrounded by his 
fellows. But without the controlling 
or modifying influences of other 
moral feelings self esteem may in- 
spire the man with arrogance and a 
haughty overbearing nature and ren- 
der him an object of great dislike to 
others. While veneration, benevo- 
lence, and social feeling may soften 
and temper the quality according to 
their development, the sense of fair- 
ness and obligation has a special 
effect upon its manifestation, reining 
it in where disposed to be excessive, 
and at the same time imparting a 
color of dignity and evenness to the 
expression. The bearing of one who 
firmly and calmly sustainsacause that 
he knows to be just always commands 
admiration and respect, even from 
bitter enemies. The teaching that 
does not encourage self-reliance in 
the young is defective in a cardinal 
element, but it would be as defective 
if it did not associate in theinstruction 
given to that end the virtue of fidel- 
ity to truth and justice. 

Fourth, as to benevolence. The 
exercise of sympathy and kindness is 
natural and spontaneous in the child 
whose flow of feeling has not been 
dammed at the source by harsh, 
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selfish and cold associations. Con- 
Scientiousness appears to sustain а 
very near relation to the kind and 
tender instinct encouraging its action 
in all the interests that bring men and 
women into association. While, 
however, the sentiment of obli- 
gation prompts us to be kind 
and  sympathetical, it also sets 
bounds to generosity and charity, 
and suggests possible results of harm 
to those we would benefit and to our- 
selves by excesses of kindness. Char- 
ity well applied may cover, or provide 
compensation for, ‘‘a multitude of 
sins," but prodigally given may make 
matters worse. The faculty that in- 
spires the recognition of justice and 
its correlative honesty, is needed to 
illuminate and regulate our alms-giv- 
ing and our expression of humanity, 
that we may not be wasteful of our 
means and sympathies or apply them 
in unworthy directions. 

Fifth, with regard to the sentiment 
known as the love of approbation. 
Conscientiousness puts its seal upon 
the rightness of seeking the favor and 
good opinion of others. In children 
this sentiment is early developed, and 
for the purpose, it would appear, of 
performing a part by no means small 
in the growth of character. It hasa 
marked influence in promoting those 
higher qualities, respect, deference, 
obedience, sympathy, kindness, stead- 
fastness, and even self-reliance; but 
when its exercise becomes excessive, 
foolish and vicious acts being done 
to obtain praise and notice, the sense 
of duty and justice is necessary to 
curb and regulate its operation. The 
vain and airy child, when seriously 
and frequently admonished that his 
conduct is not only wrong, but sure 
to bring consequences of ridicule and 
loss, is not likely to persist in it. 

The fun-loving child is usually very 
strong in the approbative faculty, 
and sees in the mirth his pranks elicit 
in friends and companions a very 
satisfactory reward for them, and en- 
couragement to greater effort; but 
the wise counsel of a friend will not 
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always be lost who endeavors to im- 
press upon the young lover of ap- 
plause that conduct in which truth 
and honesty are chief factors is always 
honorable; while that which leaves 
only a desire for personal gain or a 
temporary pleasure, and has no sound 
moral basis, will never bring a return 
of enduring satisfaction. 

The love of approbation is com- 
monly styled a selfish feeling by the 
writers on mental science, and prop- 
erly so, because its action, when con- 
sidered by itself, tends to gratification 
of self or the promotion of ends 
chiefly of a personal nature. Its re- 
lation to the purely moral sentiments, 
however, is so close, as we have seen 
in the more extended consideration 
of the faculty given in a former paper, 
that its effects may be deemed an 
appurtenant of moral life. Consider 
for a moment the influence of this 
faculty in one relation: 

The great lack of deference and 
respect for the aged and learned so 
conspicuously shown by young peo- 
ple, which is as much an outcome of 
their neglected training in the line 
of obedience as it is to untrained 
conscientiousness. Approbativeness 
in its association with the sense of 
duty promotes consideration for the 
old and worthy, but alone, albeit 
that it may be excessive and in- 
dicated by inordinate vanity, the love 
of approval will not aid in the estab- 
lishment of good habits of respect 
and a becoming modesty. In the 
walks of good society attention is 
constantly drawn to practices that 
tend to suppress the development of 
the sense of respect inchildren. Half- 
grown men and women, as well as 
those who have reached supposed 
maturity, speak in trifling terms of 
their elders, and make use of slang 
designations in their reference to 
father and mother. In their talk on 
affairs of business young men flip- 
pantly utter disparaging opinions of 
the methods of employers, and half 
contemptuously rate them as old 
fogy, or cranky, or behind the times. 
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This sort of talk, with its accom- 
panying gestures, has a deplorable 
effect upon children; for they more 
eagerly copy the manners of the half- 
grown than of the full-matured men 
and women, because the vivacity and 
freshness of the former more naturally 
assimilates to the child-mind. 

Sixth, as to imitation. Again it 
is becoming to emphasize the need 
of an active sense of right, for in the 
exercise of the imitative faculty great 
latitude is commonly permitted to 
the young. The essential moral 
quality of an action ora statement 
that a child reproduces in its play does 
not obtain the proper notice of parent 
or teacher, so that conduct mischiev- 
ous in its effect upon the dawning 
sentiments is permitted, nay often 
commended by look and_ word. 
All the faculties in childhood de- 
velop through imitation—each being 
stimulated to exercise by, as it were, 
a reflex effect, akin to the response 
of a piano string to a sound that is of 
the same key. Grown people gener- 
ally recognize the fact that our little 
ones grow in intelligence through imi- 
tation, andemploy this aptitude for 
their instruction, but fail to appreciate 
fairly the moral value of the examples 
that they constantly offer. From this 
point of view alone it is apparent that 
upon grown-up people rests the weight 
of responsibility for a large measure 
of the tendency in children to un- 
truthful and vicious conduct and 
speech. They but copy the manners 
of their elders in accordance with 
the natural prompting of their consti- 
tution, knowing in their innocence of 
wrong little of the dissimulation, in- 
consistency, subterfuge, hypocrisy 
and falsehood that such manners 
involve. 

It is then for the parent and teacher 
and those who stand in the relation 
of friends to the child to scrutinize 
their own conduct and speech, and 
to try their expressions by the test of 
truth and honesty, so that the im- 
pressions received by the little ones 
shall be correct and worthy. 
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HELPING UPWARD. 

One of the common experiences of 
the phrenological observer is meeting 
with people who have been ‘‘pro- 
moted " from a low sphere of life and 
work to one of usefulness and influ- 
ence through study of phrenological 
literature. Such a case has just come 
to the notice of the editor. A gen- 
tleman now minister of a Methodist 


-church in one of the larger cities of 


Central New York, writes to us that 
in early life he was a ‘‘common 
coal miner," in circumstances that 
were every way unfavorable to ad- 
vancement. Yet through the read- 
ing of certain phrenological books 
that fell in his way he was inspired 
to effort. In the course of time he 
struggled through the schools, and 
made his way to the creditable posi- 
tion that he now occupies. Faculties 
were trained and rendered effective 
that ‘‘ might have lain dormant for- 
ever but for a few hours' perusal of 
a treatise on Phrenology.” 

We can name several persons who 
are doing valuable work in the min- 
istry of the Christian Church who 
received their leading toward such 
use of their mental powers through 
the adoption of the principles set 
forth in such authors as Spurzheim, 
Combe, Fowler, etc. Thus the high 
moral effect of the teachings of Phren- 
ology is demonstrated, and the plea 
urged by some objectors that they 
tend to infidelity, atheism or agnosti- 
cism is practically refuted. 


The above was written just prev- 
iously to our notice of theable dis- 
course by the late Bishop Thompson, 
published in the New York Christian 
Advocate of Oct. 5. In the course 
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of his remarks, the Bishop declares 
the incompetency of scientific or 
esthetic study and practice to render 
men virtuous, and mentions of the 
natural sciences physiology, hygiene 
and phrenology, as those that instruct 
us with regard to the laws of human 
nature, and inculcate obedience to 
such laws as essential to our best in- 
terests. Yet science, learning, edu- 
cation will not supply that moral 
culture that is necessary to make men 
spiritually pure and good: ‘‘We have 
not reached the way of saving men 
by education.” 

Granting now that phrenology is 
one of the natural sciences, it neverthe- 
less has a relation to man himself 
that none other of the sciences has. 
Itisthe one thoroughly human science, 
and the careful study and following 
of its precepts conduces to the ex- 
pansion and betterment of the indi- 
vidual in his tripartite nature. Weare 
not ready to say that Phrenology 
supplies a religion, but we do say that 
it leads to the worship of the Highest 
Good, the Creator, and that the re- 
ligion whose formulary and practice 
involve standards that meet best the 
need of the soul aspiring for spiritual 
development is the one to be adopted 
and encouraged. 

The culture of the higher faculties 
of the mind of necessity prompts and 
strengthens the spiritual appetite. 
Hope, reverence and trust look up- 
ward, and find in the Divine only a 
fullness of satisfaction. If ‘‘the 
undevout astronomer is mad," cer- 
tainly the undevout phrenologist is 
doubly so, by his obstinate disregard 
of the lessons clearly written in the 
tissues and functions of body and 
brain. 
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THE LATE SPECTACLE IN THE 
SENATE. 

WHEN Mr. Matthew Arnold was in 
this country he had something to say 
regarding the danger of numbers, or 
the majority, to our political system. 
Lately we have had a striking illus- 
tration of the power of the minority 
to obstruct legislation on a question 
deemed of great practical importance 
to society at large. The Senate of 
the United States has been disputing 
for a long time over the Silver Bill, 
and at this time, despite the fact that 
the majority of the members of that 
body are in favor of its passage, the ad- 
vocates of free coinage (or of the con- 
tinued purchase by the Government 
of silver in large monthly amounts), a 
decided minority, have successfully, if 
not in the most dignified manner, pre- 
vented a vote, The sentiment of the 
mercantile classes in the country ap- 
pears to have had little effect upon 
those silver men; they have heroical- 
ly (!) stood in the breach, and defied 
every attempt to force a result, That 
the use of silver money is a public ne- 
cessity, no one can doubt, but that the 
Government should be forced to pur- 
chase a certain quantity of it every 
month or every year is certainly wrong 
as well asinexpedient. We think that 
the rule of individual right applies in 
this case, and that in political con- 
troversy to-day almost as much as 
ever heretofore, the tendency to over- 
look individual right enters into State 
and national legislation. The cotton 
planters of the South or the silk 
weavers of the North have just as 
much right to an act compelling the 
Government to purchase so much 
cotton or silk fabric per month as 
the Colorado miner has to the silver 
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purchase act. Besides, if there be a 
demand for silver money on the part 
of the people, the Government could 
not properly avoid its coinage to the 
full extent of the demand. The very 
fact of the great accumulation of coin 
in the Treasury vaults shows that 
the people can get along without it, 
and without gold, too. The real 
issue does not involve the demone- 
tization of silver, despite the effort of 
the silver men to make that a leading 
point in their struggle against the 
Repeal Bill, and we hope that the 
public at large will not suffer itself to 
be hoodwinked by any specious argu- 
ments in that line. 


,-- 


HOW MUCH WILL BE LEFT? 


How much will be left when all of self 
Shall be washed from the soul away? 
How much will be left when nature's dross 

With the gold may no longer stay? 


How much will be left of ripened grain 
When the tares have no longer place? 
Shall we gather sheaves of golden wheat 

Or life's field be a barren waste? 


When the Master comes expecting fruit, 
From the vine he has pruned with care; 
Shall we be able of perfect growth 
To present an offering fair? 


How much will remain and stand the test 
When the true from the false shall part? 

When the light of God shall clearly shine 
And its rays illume each heart? 


What we have valued as priceless gems, 
And have classed with our jewels rare; 
When the Lord shall come toclaim His own 
Will they count with the treasures there? 


Ah! well may we ask in humble prayer, 
That enough pure gold may remain, 

When the furnace tries and melts the dross, 
To inscribe the Father's name? 


—A. E. W. 


{ fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or " GENERAL INTEREST"? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at а time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us fo give 
them the benefit of an early consideration, 

Atwavs write your full name andaddress plainly, 
Lf you use a pseudonym or initials, writeyour full 
чате and address also, Some correspondents forget 
10 sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO KETURN UNAVAILABLE 
confrióutions unless the necessary postage is fro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
af they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
зода? is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address, Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive his early attention, 


WEARING FLANNEL UNDERGARMENTS. — 
Question —Are flannel garments next to the 
skin objectionable? 


Answer,—We consider flannel garments 
ias proper for next the skin use, on account 
of the respiratory nature of wool-fabric, it 
ibeing superior to cotton or linen in that re- 
‘spect. Fora sensitive, irritable skin good 
‘merino may be better, although a fine 
quality of wool-fabric can be obtained at 
some of the larger hosiery shops in the cities 
that will not irritate. · 


Fakir Doincs—D. Н. H.—Wonderful 
things are told of the Oriental fakirs, but 
as yet we have not seen any well authen- 
ticated statements that would lead us to 
believe that any of those things are true. 
The ‘‘suspension in mid-air" business, 
climbing a rope that seems to be hanging 
from nothing, burial alive, etc., have a 
very romantic look, and are related in a 
way that does notappeal to the scientific 
mind. It is quite possible that in some 
cases hypnotism or magnetism is made to 
play a part, and they who may have as- 
serted that they saw such and such won- 
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Um entorial dum. 


derful things, were under the control of a 
smart operator. A claim, indeed, of this 
sort has been made in circles of psychic 
color. 


DREAMS OF FLYINGC—N, G. S.—This form 
of dream is not very uncommon, and prob- 
ably is due to similar impressions made 
upon the persons who experience it. The 
faculties that have to do with imagination 
are largely concerned in its production, 
while those of the lower intellect are pas- 
sive for the most part. It is not at all un- 
likely that impressions made upon the 
mind while in childhood by stories of 
angels or of mythical persons to whom the 
power of flight was attributed, may be re- 
vived in dreams, and have their effect. 


STUDY or PsycHotocy—G. M.—Yes, 
the works of the later authors and ob- 
servers in psychology may be associated 
in the study of mental physiology. Among 
those that can be commended are Prof. 
Wm. James’ recent work, '' Sully’s Hand- 
book," Todd's '' Elements of Physiological 
Psychology” and Ziehen's ‘' Introduction." 
The last named is an excellent treatise, 
taken as a whole, and furaishes a good 
idea of what the modern school of psycholo- 
gists are doing. These books cost from 
$1.50 to $4, Ziehen's and Sully's being 
about the price first named. 


Larse Brains—S. P. — Occasionally 
the physician meets with cases of large 
brain, but unless he is specially interested 
in the study of brain function there is little 
of value to be obtained from his observa- 
tions. A Pacific Coast physician refers to 
having met with two instances of brains of 
phenomenal size, upward of twenty-five 
years ago, while engaged in hospital duty. 
One was that of anepileptic, a woman, and 
weighed about sixty-eight ounces. Nothing 
is mentioned of its constitution aside from 
its great weight. The other was that of a 
Frenchman,of remarkable artistic aptitude, 
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which weighed sixty-five and a half ounces. 
The history of the owners of such brains 
would be of high value to cerebralogy, but 
it seems that little attention was given to 
its procurement. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from Ма 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


t — 


AN ANSWER TO “THE QUESTION OF 
FAITH." 


HE philosophy and reality of faith is 
T as profound as life, yet as simple, 
therefore difficult to define within the scope 
of an article of this kind. Although Mr. 
Andrews was saved from death twice he 
may not be the third time he meets danger 
on the railroads. 

To avoid all technicalities, I would say 
this woman's children had grown out of 
their physical or lower form into their spir- 
itual or higher state. There are various 
reasons why human beings die in infancy. 
The normal cycle of life is said to be 100 
and 400 years according to different doc- 
trines. Through a material living few at- 
tain the full measure on earth. Through 
the neglect of some physical laws, accident, 
disease, or some inadvertency, the most 
careful mother may lose a child. Or, the 
child may have so developed for the next 
life that the season of trial here would be 
superfluous. I know not whether this 
mother prayed that her children be spared. 
She probably did. Doubtless she did not 
give them up without a struggle. ‘‘ Though 
the spirit is willing the flesh is oft weak." 

That which seems miraculous is not 
often repeated. It would not be in con- 
formity with the universal law of cause 
and effect. Life must go on in its course. 
Death is but a natural change that comes 
to all; like the discarding and dissolu- 
tion of an old garment the soul, chrysalis. 
like, breaks forth from its pent-up condi- 
tion, going on to its destination. Death is 
a process of evolution, If miracles or the 
intervention of other agents were allowed 
to stop the action of life in every case, the 
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results would be retarded fruition ; in other 
words, the effects would be removed from 
the causes. 

I believe that God does the best for his 
creature in that He has endowed man with 
the capability of working out his own des- 
tiny. Whether he work in harmony with 
nature (this implies 27 nature) and God is 
his own choice. ‘‘ Man is not a blind, irre- 
sponsible speck of dust swept along in the 
mighty tide of nature's progress." Не may 
become a co-worker with God. It helps 
one to believe this. Inquire intoall the sad 
pages of history, their sequence, and what 
at first seemed hard had a veritably good 
ultimation. We cannot pick flaws in the 
allotments of human life by single instanc- 
es. We must judge of the whole. 

The lower pain of suffering wears away; 
at times it comes back,but with each recur- 
rence anguish decreases. No ill of life 
warrants the displacement of faith. It were 
like a child to rail against the fiat of fate. 
Faith in the supernatural, or better termed, 
infinlte good, does more than compensate 
for the loss of earthly friends when one 
realizes that theself-centered ‘‘runs counter 
to the onward and irresistible sweep of an 
universal current.” While he who yields 
to these invisible but potent forces is in 
harmony with good. 

A woman’s faith would be put to a cru- 
cial test were she permitted to retain her 
child through any such agency as the cor- 
respondent suggests. Her natural instinct 
would be to preserve its physical condition. 
That almost divine love would, for the 
time being, well nigh extinguish every 
other emotion and thought, she would feel 
equal to risking her own well being for the 
child’s sake. On reflection she would per- 
ceive that what under momentary stress 
seemed selfishness was a refined selfish- 
ness, The change from the physical to the 
spiritual is not detrimental to the child. 
Why, then, this anxiety? Was it not her 
own weak destre to have it with her that 
guided her? Could she affirm that by this 
detention it was irrevocably saved from 
ill? Mo. But during crises the human 
mind is prone to yield blindly to the 
strongest impulse regardless of the decrees 
of right and wrong; calm, cool reason 
comes afterward. 
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Aye, mothers love and lose without num- 
ber. Yet who can say for ill? Though 
prayers were offered for Garfield unre- 
quitted, did it lessen the effect of his death? 
Was he not the more endeared to his pso- 
ple? Will not his memory and Lincoln’s 
ever luminate the annals of American his- 
tory? It was not lack of faith that pre- 
vented these prayers being answered ac- 
cording to human vision, but the decision 
of a divine will joined to an all-seeing 
penetration broad as the universe, as well 
as a natural consequence of physical ina- 
bility to cope with death. - 

After all, questions of this kind can only 
be answered according to the individual 
dominant principle. When all good seems 
only inherent in earthly living and selfism 
itis hard to be reconciled to the loss of 
loved ones. When the perfection of char- 
acter, not temporary happiness, is the only 
adequate purpose and ideal of life, all pain 
means growth and worketh peace. Sorrow 
humanizes, 

It is hard clearly to understand this mat- 
ter of faith and death, so infused has re- 
ligion become with dogma, and so obscure 
are the ends thereof; but a diligent search 
will reward one with an apprehension of 
the central truths of all that make up the 
fabric of life here and hereafter. 

H. E. I. 
——*93«— — — — 


A DEAD LOSS TO THEM. 


H. B., of Sioux Center, Iowa, writes: 

"FowLER & WELLS Company :—On ac- 
count of the slenderness of our family purse, 
our subscription to the JoURNAL has been al- 
lowed to run behind. I enclose one year's 
subscription, and ask if you can send all 
the numbers that we have missed. It has 
seemed, without the JOURNAL as if some 
one in our family had died, now that we 
don't get it." 


— $4—— ——— —— 
PERSONAL. 


A cast of Phillips Brooks's face was 
taken by the sculptor, Mr. Bartlett, imme- 
diately after the bishop'sdeath. The resem- 
blance of the mask to the original is good. 
The broad, placid face seems almost 
happy in its expression, and the closed eves 
hint at naught but peaceful slumber. The 
mouth has just the slightest droop, but 
every line of character is retained. Itisa 
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pity that the artist did not take a mould of 
the entire head, for the uses at least of 
science if not of art. 


There are two vases in the Spanish sec- 
tion of the Manufactures Building at Chi- 
cago which show that Spanish women can 
sometimes accomplish remarkable things 
that have a use and culture. These vases 
are wrought in iron, ornamented with gold 
hammered in exquisite designs. One is 
Etruscan in style, and the other pure Greek.. 
They are valued at $30,000 each. and were: 
designed by Felipa Guisasola, who was,. 
until a few years ago, a humble working 
girl in one of the Basque provinces. 


One may hear of the Tracy Sewing Ma- 
chine and not know that it carries an im- 
portant invention by a woman, Mrs. Har- 
riet Ruth Tracy. The invention is a rotat- 
ing shuttle whose bobbin carries over 1,000 
yards of thread and it closes up each stitch 
without passing the loop through the 
needle. It is one of the most novel, simple, 
efficient, and ingenious devices in the 
World's Fair. Moreover, no winding of 
the lower bobbin is necessary, as they are 
furnished already wound. In addition to 
her sewing machine improvement a few of 
her other inventions exhibited are a parlor 
folding sewing machine table. and models. 
of a passenger gravity safety elevator, with 
automatic platforms and a fire escape.. 


>o - 
WISDOM ITEMS. 


Wir is a good thing, but to display їй 
often and try to get a reputation for it ren- 
ders a man somewhat pitiful in the eyes of. 
the sensible. 


IT seems like cheap sentiment, but it is 
nevertheless true that the good things we 
have greatly exceed the evil, and what 
seems injurious to our interest often proves 
at last to our advantage. 


To REeMovE INK Spots.—A simple way 
as we obtain it from an exchange is to take 
thick blotting paper, steep it several times 
in a solution of oxalic acid or oxalate of 
potassium. Then dry it. Ifthereis a spot 
to be removed, all that we have to do is to 
apply the blotter, which has been prepared 
in this fashion, to the spot, and it is ah- 
sorbed or neutralized. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readera 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishera to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way tc 
mental aad physiological science. We can dig 
supply any of those noticed. 


= 


A Concise DISQUISITION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND A PLEA FOR IMPROVING 
Irs OnTHOGRAPHY. By J. P. GRUWELL, 
M. D., Alliance, Ohio. Price 10 cents, 


An able pamphlet with a good scheme 
for phonetic spelling, that proposes no 
change in the language, in sound or vocal 
structure, The main idea is to have letters 
always stand for the same sound, thus 
rendering both spelling and pronunciation 
of words easy. 


Tne TEMPERANCE THIRD READER, For 
families and schools. By JuLIA MCNAIR 
WRIGHT, author of ‘Temperance Arith- 
metic," etc. Price, paper 10 cents. Na- 
tional Temperance Society, New York. 


Following up the system inaugurated in 
previous books, this '' Third Reader" is 
well adapted to school instruction. The 
lessons are of stories and sketches attract- 
ively set in good type and manner for the 
young pupil, all telling the truth of tem- 
perance and intemperance. 


A MAGAZINE ОЕ POETRY. A quarterly re- 
view. No. 3 of Vol. V. Published by 
CHARLES WELLs Mou ton, Buffalo, М.Ү. 


We find some notable names and some 
admirably engraved portraits in this num- 
ber, while the majority are to an Eastern 
eye quite new. This, however, is to be 
expected in a publication of the kind, As 
individuals we can but know a few amid 
the legion of versifiers, 


BLOOD IN THE URINE. How то DISCOVER 
ITS SOURCES, AND WHAT TO Do For IT. 
A short monograph by L. Boron BANGS, 
M. D., of New York. 


Digitized by Goi gle 


This reprint of anexcellent paper should 
be acceptable to many practicing physi- 
cians. Its suggestions relate to an impor- 
tant topic of pathology. Our present civil- 
ization appears to elaborate disease of the 
genito-urinary apparatus, and renders the 
work of the physician more complex, so 
that light from a source of special observa- 
tion, like Dr. Bangs' laboratory, is of high 
value. 


ADDRESSES — HISTORICAL AND PATRIOTIC, 
CENTENNIAL AND QUADRENNIAL, delivered 
in the several States of the Union; July 
4, 1876-1883, including addresses com- 
memorative of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America, 
1892-1893, Edited by FREDEKICK SAUN- 
pers, A.M., Librarian of the Astor Libra- 
ry, New York; E. B. Treat. Price, $3.50. 


The publisher of this volume has brought 
out a specially interesting thing, a book of 
service to every American, whatever his 
calling andstation. Weare pleased to give 
it this mention, and to advise the reader to 
add it to his home collection. Containing 
1048 octavo pages, it is packed with ad- 
dresses and orations by many of the best 
minds of the day. The names of most of 
the authors of these noble speeches are 
household words in every part of this com- 
mon wealtb, and occupy a high niche in the 
world's temple of fame, For our young 
people—the girls and boys—this book offers 
interesting reading, and will contribute to 
that mind culture that is essential to true 
nobility of character, 


Fermented or 
By Jonn Erre, 
Price, 20 cents. 


Tug FRUIT OF THE VINE, 
Unfermented Wine. 
M.D. т2то, рр. 128. 


Dr. Ellis returns to a favorite line of dis- 
cussion in this new pamphlet, and quite 
covers the field of the wine question accord- 
ing to Bible testimony. He reviews the 
various articles on the wine question re- 
cently published, and gives important facts 
as to the injurious character of fermented 
wines, beer, and alcohol as remedies. It 
is unnecessary to say that Dr. Ellis is com- 
petent to discuss this question, and we 
take pleasure in recommending this book 
as a valuable and interesting contribution 
to the literature already published by the 
National Temperance Society, New York, 
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MADGE ROBERTSON KENDAL. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION 


By Epcar С. 


REAT mimics rarely become 
great actors. As the highest 
form of art is that which most per- 
fectly mirrors nature, so the finest 
actors are the most natural in feeling, 
the most spontaneous and unaffected 
in expression and most heartily in 
sympathy with the parts they play. 
This is well illustrated in Mrs. Ken- 
dal, for in her figure, dress, grace of 
manner, enthusiasm, emotionality, 
humor, pathos and all that renders 
her so charming on the stage, she 
seems to be the same woman whether 
her audience numbers thousands 
within a theatre or consists of but a 
single visitor in her boudoir at home. 
She is the personification of sim- 
plicity and candor. To portray a 
superb character she needs only to 
be herself. 

But the most remarkable quality in 
this woman is her femininity. Not- 
withstanding her imposing physique, 
her imperial gait and the volume of 
her voice, she is as sensitive as a 
flower. Her skin is very thin in the 
literal sense as well as in the figura- 
tive, and it is difficult to fancy any- 
thing beneath it except a maze of 
nerves as fine as gossamer, quivering 
in a scintillant, crimson torrent, 
which, like rare old wine, embodies 
the condensed warmth of a whole 
summer's sun, and the mellow rich- 
ness that can only come with mature 
years. 

The artistic temperament is es- 
sentially feminine. The psychical life 
of the typical woman is no more to 
be squared or leveled by the sharp 
angles of logic or straightened by 
the plumb line of conscience than her 
physical contours are to be described 
in rectilinear forms, The ideal 
woman of the great painters, sculp- 
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tors, poets, and the consensus of 
both anthropological and popular 
opinion is softly rounded in figure, 
tapering always from the centres to 
the extremities, and of velvety, flexi- 
ble texture. The same is true of 
her character. She is indirect where 
the masculine principle is direct. 
That which man expresses in the set 
terms of philosophy ог science, 
woman conveys by the elastic lan- 
guage of suggestion. With her lips 
she only says ''because," and you 
must read her reason in her eyes. 
Such is also the mission and method 
of art: to express in pictures a story 
which etymology alone could never 
tell, and it is this which Mrs. Kendal 
is so well adapted to do. 

Her temperament is the nervo-san- 
guine-vital. She has indeed a large 
frame, but her muscles and bones 
are of such a consistency as to be 
little more than a trellis which keeps 
her in shape without adding very 
much to her strength. This consti- 
tution is favorable to ardor and im- 
pulsiveness in the feelings, brilliancy 
of intellect and fervidness of imagina- 
tion. It is the temperament of ora- 
tors, poets, musicians and actors, 
but is scarcely possible among the 
leaders of scientific thought. 

Her hair is a beautiful golden, and 
very wavy. Her eyesare gray, and 
her complexion rosy, so that she 
neither requires nor employs many 
of the arts of theatrical ‘‘ make-up.” 
Her hands are rather large, but pro- 
portioned to her figure. They. are 
also very shapely, and the fingers 
slightly incline upward at the extremi- 
ties, which isa sign of frankness and 
generosity. Her head is twenty-two 
inches in circumference, and from ear 
to ear, over the crown, thirteen and 
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a half inches, which isthe full size for 
a man, but it is of the long, narrow 
type, which is characteristic of her 
sex. There is a considerable develop- 
mentin the occiput. Friendship is 
strong, and her love of children 
amounts almost to idolatry. This 
latter quality she shares with most 
members of her profession. Her 
cerebellum, or '*'little brain," which 
is the seat of love for the opposite 
sex, is fairly developed, and with her 
combination of attachment, sincerity, 
reverence and phenomenal sensitive- 
ness she will manifest a very high 
order of conjugal devotion. But her 
constancy is largely due to her pe- 
culiar normality, or the profoundly 
healthy quality of her mating instinct. 
She is a product of Scotch and Ger- 
man ancestry, and all students of 
racial peculiarities know that the 
Teutonic blood has furnished some of 
the most remarkable examples of 
monogamic love. Нег mother’s 
grandfather was a Jewish rabbi, which 
also accounts for much of her ir- 
repressibility and loyalty to her 
family. There is but little evidence 
in her face of this Hebrew element, 
except in a certain width at the tip 
of the nose, which is only noticeable 
at intervals, On the whole the ex- 
pression of her features reminds the 
comparative physiognomist ofa lion- 
ess, and her disposition includes many 
characteristics of that queen of beasts, 
which, it should be remembered, is a 
singularly monogamic creature and 
passionately devoted to its young. 
Mrs. Kendal was also fortunate 
enough to marry happily while young, 
so that her conjugal attachment has 
never been disturbed or interrupted in 
a way to render it weak or insecure. 


‘But behind and below the favorable 


circumstances of her life, she illus- 
trates the activity of an instinct in 
her sex regarding the sacredness of 
the marriage relation, which Schopen- 
hauer would describe as an expres- 
sion of the will and the needs of the 
genus, the interests of which being 
infinitely greater than those of the 
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mere individual, can be served only 
by impulses which must sometimes 
appear in the individual manifesta- 
tions as almost blind and unreasona- 
ble. This will account for the 
severity with which women usually 
judge their unfortunate sisters, and it 
is easy to see that this harshness is 
almost a necessary correlative to the 
conception of fidelity which the 
normal woman so intensely feels. 
The conditions which in woman’s 
nature determine the quality of devo- 
tion, imply the subordinate influence 
of those elements of reason which ef- 
fect changes of feeling and opinion. 
In other words, the essence of a pro- 
found devotion is somewhat an- 
tagonistic to those faculties of the 
mind which continually question and 
scrutinize, and thus find excuses, 
either valid or worthless, for depart- 
ures from a given code. 

Mrs. Kendal has the energy and 
force which come from her excitable, 
enthusiastic temperament, and also ап 
extraordinary development of Com- 
bativeness in her brain, which is indi- 
cated by a very marked width or 
breadth of her head a little upward 
and backward from the ear. She is 
naturaly intrepid and brave. She 
instinctively warms up in the defense 
of any one or anything she loves, and 
immediately takes sides. In the pos- 
session of this remarkable courage 
she also resembles her leonine proto- 
type. However, she is not aggress- 
ive in her belligerency, and will man- 
ifest the phase of this propensity 
which we call self-defense. 

With her sanguine-vital constitu- 
tion, she has whatis popularly known 
asa quick temper. And though she 
soon recovers from a burst of ordi- 
nary anger, she will be capable of 
deep and almost ineradicable enmity 
toward people who wrong her or 
those she loves, especially when her 
feminine sensibilities or affections are 
outraged. She could forgive and for- 
get a man who had robbed her of her 
fortune, but woe to the thief who 
would dare to steal her child. She 
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has scarcely any Secretiveness. She 
is as open and transparent as the day. 
She seems to take positive delight in 
expressing her real sentiments upon 
all subjects, and she has but little 
diplomacy or policy. It would be a 
marvel if she did not make some ene- 
mies by her outspoken methods. And, 
as she is also deficient in caution ånd 
reflection, it is well for her that she 
is not dependent upon cunning or 
tact to make her way in the world. 

Her sense of property, or the in- 
stinct to acquire and hoard up money 
is about as weak as we ever find it. 
At the seat of this faculty, which is 
located a little above and forward of 
the ears, her head is very narrow 
And though in the estimation of some 
persons she has a sharp eye for busi- 
ness, she is, in fact, not only lacking 
in the love of gain, but practically 
very deficient in knowledge of finance. 
This is well illustrated by her own 
statement that when she first came to 
this country she was under the im- 
pression that our American dollar was 
equivalent to the English pound. 

The diameter just above the ears, 
at Destructiveness, is much less than 
at the combative center. She is sat- 
isfied with victory, and does not seek 
to annihilate her foes. Continuity is 
moderate, which enables her to shift 
her attention. from one subject to 
another with celerity and ease. Self 
esteem is of that subordinate activity 
which is characteristic of women in 
general, but not of the English in 
particular. Indeed, it is the rule in 
England, to which there are few ex- 
ceptions, to find dignity, independ- 
ence and pride conspicuous in both 
sexes. 

But a more surprising peculiarity in 
the subjectbefore us is the temperate 
degree of her vanity. Approbative- 
ness is not only a distinctively female 
trait, but among the women of the 
stage it is almost invariably the dom- 
inant quality. Mrs. Kendal is cer- 
tainly far from insensible to applause 
and popularity, but if approval is ob- 

ainable only by the sacrifice of her 
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convictions, or the concealment of 
her opinions, she will dispense with it 
for a long time. Нег Firmness is 
rather strong, and with her impulsive 
temperament she will probably illus- 
trate the adage: ‘‘When a woman 
will, she will, you may depend оп", 
and when she won't, she won't, so 
there's an end on’t.”” 

As to moral sentiment and religion, 
she has strong Veneration, and a good 
share of Benevolence, but less Con- 
scientiousness and sense of the mar- 
velous. This is shown by the height 
of the top head along the median line, 
and by the downward sloping at the 
sides. She has high ideals of con- 
duct, and loves to do the right be- 
cause it promises the greatest pleasure 
to all her faculties. That is to say, 
it is not the rectangularity of justice 
which chiefly attracts her, but rather 
the utility of it which appeals to her 
intellect, and the sweetness of its 
aroma which delights her senses. 
She is not one of those who keep in 
the hard, straight highway of duty, 
but at the same time longingly peer 
into the flowery bypaths of sin. As 
the lioness is true to her mate from 
love, and not from a sense of obliga- 
tion, so a woman may be loyal to all 
her ideals either with or without the 
lash of Conscientiousness, provided 
she is pure and healthy, and unper- 
verted by a false education. Mrs. 
Kendal may not always be philosoph- 
ically considerate, or wholly fair in 
her estimates of others, but one of 
the best things about her is her will- 
ingness to admit that this is true, and 
that she desires and hopes to attain a 
larger and richer charity in the com- 
ing years. 

Her frontal top head is compara- 
tively narrow at Imitation, the oppo- 
site of which is very noticeable in 
Nat Goodwin and other mimics of his 
class. There is also less Ideality than 
one would expect in such a gifted ac- 
tress, but her responsive tempera- 
ment accounts for her artistic taste 
and talent to a great extent. How- 
ever, she would never by any possi- 
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bility manifest the phase of imagina- 
tion which was so pronounced in 
Edgar Allan Poe or Lord Byron, 
whose upper foreheads were very 
wide. The temporal region is also 
rather narrow, showing a lack of the 
impulse to construct, though she has 
an extraordinary endowment of the 
perceptives which give dexterity in 
the use of tools or in the execu- 
tion of literary work. The musical 
faculty is strong, and her tempera- 
ment is exceedingly sensitive to the 
tone art. 

As regards her intellect, she has a 
forehead which includes nearly all the 
elements peculiar to the ideal feminine 
type. It is very prominent across 
the eyebrows, but neither high nor 
broad at the top. Many intellectual 
women will perhaps take exception to 
this statement, but it is only neces- 
sary to remind them of the instinct 
which prompts the majority of the 
fair sex to bang their hair, in doing 
which they unconsciously seek to give 
their foreheads an appearance of the 
configuration here described. This 
development of the lower part of the 
forehead, the perceptive, shows great 
talent for observation, judgment of 
detail, ability to estimate shape, 
distance, the volume and direc- 
tion of forces, and locality; mem- 
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ory of events, sense of color and 
order. ` 

In the center of the upper forehead 
there is great activity of Comparison, 
but at the upper corners, so to speak, 
there is a deficiency at Causality, 
which is the characteristic intellectual 
element in the masculine mind. Mrs. 
Kendal will therefore excel in all 
those studies which relate to phenom- 
ena within the objective or concrete 
world; and in her ideas and conver- 
sation she will be peculiarly clear, 
specific and pointed, so long as her 
emotions are not allowed to interfere. 
She has the forehead of a scientist 
rather than that of a philosopher, as 
regards the shape; but her tempera- 
ment is that of an artist, though 
adapted to the realm of emotional ex- 
pression through the vehicle of lan- 
guage, music and gesticulation, rather 
than through any strictly mechanical 
channel such as sculpture or archi- 
tecture. 

Altogether, the combination is a 
difficult one to define in a few words. 
The temperament involves some ap- 
parent contradictions, and can only be 
understood after careful study. As 
to the lady's history, all agree that 
her home life has been a model of de- 
votion, and that as an actress she is 
an honor to the stage.—N. Y. Press. 


SOUL-INCASED ; OR, THE MENTAL CHARACTER OF SOPHIA HUTSON, 


By HARRIET Е. IjAMs, 


N a sequestered part of the city of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., Sophia Hutson, 

a blind deaf-mute, lives. Laura 
Bridgman’s identity became world- 
wide after Charles Dickens’ visit to 
America, where he saw her and wrote 
of her, creating interest among think- 
ers, men of science and of feeling, 
for her peculiar condition and corre- 
spondingly wonderful mental state. 
There are other prodigies of like na- 
ture or equally restricted environment 
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who have not become known to more 
than a small circle of friends, or curi- 
ous spectators, and of these, Sophia 
Augusta Hutson is one. 

Her life has been a peculiarly affect- 
ing one. She was born thirty-six 
years ago in her present condition, 
which is not a result of disease, as is 
so frequent, in the home in which she 
still resides, of parents who came from 
the county of Essex and from Devon- 
shire, England, the seventh daughter 
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and tenth child in succession, The 
writer visited her often as a child, 
accompanied by older friends, at the 
time her mind was making continued, 
definite, external signs, through the 
patience and loving kindness of Miss 


SOPHIA HUTSON, 


Angelina A. Fuller, an apt instruct- 
ress, whose painstaking zeal was in- 
spired by that bond of sympathy 
which one straitened being feels for 
another. Miss Fuller was what is 
termed a semi-mute, threatened with 
blindness; a woman gifted with men- 
tal endowment and of poetic inclina- 
tions. The readiness with which 
Sophia's self-inclosed mind groped 
after external light was pathetic. 
After the true meaning of outer com- 
munication dawned upon her, her de- 
light and eagerness for knowledge 
was great. Her mind was not entirely 
sealed before the drawing out, for she 
was able to attend herself, and would 
often procure objects from the cellar, 
or other parts of the house, upon the 
request of some member of the family, 
understanding this request by means 
of natural signs and gestures. And 
this ability to wait upon herself and 
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others gave her peculiar satisfaction 
foreign to that shown by many a girl 
possessed of all her faculties. 

When she was about seventeen 
years old, a Rev. J, B. Howell took 
much interest in her, and, with a no- 
ble philanthropy, undertook the first 
conveyance of thought to her, teach- 
ing her one hour every Wednesday. 
His procedure was not according to 
the system followed in institutions for 
the deaf anddumb. Instead of spell- 
ing the words by the regular manual 
language, he used a system of his 
own invention. The touching of the 
ends and different parts of the fingers 
and hand was significant of the alpha- 
betical letters, which method is very 
like the English sign language. How 
he succeeded in making her under- 
stand what these letters represented 
and for what purpose they were used, 
Iam unable to say. The means by 
which the first glimmering illuminat- 
ing these obscure minds is obtained is 
amystery. All those with whom I 
have conversed upon the subject are 
unable to fathom this phase of the 
subtle workings of that subtle piece 
of human mechanism—the mind. I 
think the first ray of light entered 
Laura Bridgman’s mind when a key 
was handed her to feel, placed in the 
door, and the letters spelled on the 
fingers to her; then a hat, and other 
articles of common use. Sophia 
must have been enlightened in some 
such way. 

Miss Fuller heard of her and out of 
love wrote from her home in Illinois 
that she might be permitted to go to 
Sophia to impart her knowledge to 
her. Sophia's progress under her new 
teacher was rapid, and greater be- 
cause of the kinship which their mu- 
tual affliction promoted. Miss Fuller 
adopted a better system of communi- 
cation, the one familiar to all Ameri- 
can mutes, who would thus be able to 
converse with Sophia, where it would 
have been impossible by Mr. How- 
ell's method. Sophia's disposition at 
that time was eminently cheerful, her 
mind bright, and her conversations 
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with Miss Fuller awakened her affec- 
tions. Sheoften embraced her teach- 
er, telling her she loved her. 

Many scriptural passages were 
taught her and her memory was re- 
markable. A question and answer 
would be told her once and the next 
day, on inquiry, she would answer it 
without hesitation. All praiseworthy 
efforts were requited by a pat on arm 
or knee, evoking childish glee. She 
would repeat: ‘‘ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you." 
Being told of the sun, and thinking 
she might be able to discover it, she 
tried to pry her eyelids apart once 
while looking heavenward. 

It had been the intention of Miss 
Fuller to continue her instructions 
until Sophia's education was con- 
sidered complete and she equal in 
intellect and culture to Laura Bridg- 
man, but, by a combination of cir- 
cumstances, her teachings were in- 
terrupted after one year. Miss Ful- 
ler estimated that this could have 
been accomplished within three or 
four years, Sophia's mental grasp be- 
ing so keen. From that time on un- 
til within the past month I heard 
nothing more of Sophia, and was un- 
able to elicit anything relative to her. 
No one in the city in which she 
lived seemed aware of her existence. 
A remembrance of the location of 
the then solitary house, in the midst 
of the dwellings of to-day, and a little 
inquiry, brought us to her home, 
clad in its winter robes. Entering 
the cheerful domain, we saw Sophia 
seated before the comfortable fire. 
Time had wrought great changes in 
her. Her face and head have elon- 
gated during her years of woman- 
hood, her figure become attenuated. 
In appearance she is tall and angular; 
her hair is dark banded with white 
over her forehead, and génerously 
sprinkled with gray throughout. Her 
movements are quick and nervous. 
Her lips arealways apart. She does 
not resemble her mother or sister, 
who are both of ample proportions. 
Her imitation is large; she wants to 
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be like other people and do as they 
do. In the evenings when it becomes 
dark and she wants to work or finger 
her books, she lights the lamp and 
places it on the table. Never has 
she been known to knock a lamp or 
other article off the table, nor ever 
broken anything. 

While combing her hair she stands 
before the mirror peering into it with 
her sightless orbs, performing all the 
motions every seeing woman enacts 
before the glass, that of looking on 
each side of her person, as if to see 
that her dress was well adjusted and 
her hair well arranged. Her intuition 
and sense of feeling are very acute, 
for a single suggestion will enable 
her to understand the gist of a con- 
versation between others. Her mother 
was relating incidents connected with 
Sophia, orally, to the unconscious ac- 
companiment of the habitual signs. 
Sophia's hand was laid on her mother’s 
knee; she felt the action of her 
mother’s hand without other contact 
than that of the knee, understood 
what she was saying, laughed, and 
made some remark. In the same 
way, by simply placing a hand upona 
person, she is cognizant of his move- 
ments precisely as she would be could 
she see. 

Her hands are used as feelers, and 
she holds them outward before her 
when walking about, seeing through 
her fingers as we do through our 
eyes, figuratively speaking. She has 
no knowledge of color by the touch. 
Sophia knows the days of the week 
and appreciates the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. Unlike Laura Bridgman, 
she has no aversion to cats and other 
furred animals. She is very particu- 
lar about her surroundings, and is a 
* pink of neatness.” Her extreme 
sensitiveness of touch renders the 
slightest contact with dirt an excru- 
ciation. She likes to have the things 
about her arranged with taste, and, 
during our stay, suggested to her 
mother that a new lounge be pur- 
chased, as she was tired of the old 
one. To a certain extent she is an 
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accountant. Her mother buys one 
dollar’s worth of milk tickets at a 
time and places them in a certain 
cup. Over these Sophia holds su- 
premacy—no one may touch them, 
showing her sense of property. 
Every morning promptly at the right 
time she opens the door, pitcher and 
ticket in hand, to receive the nour- 
ishing liquid from the milkman. 
When those tickets are exhausted she 
runs to her mother asking for money 
for more tickets, and buys more from 
the man herself. 

Again her wonderful imitation and 
intuition are illustrated by her tak- 
ing up an ordinary book, and sit- 
ting apart for hours as if intent up- 
on its contents; whether the book 
is straight or reversed is unnoted. 
Sophia loves to feel the vibrations of 
musical sounds by placing her hand 
upon the piano when others are play- 
ing, and knowing that others were 
able to call forth wonderful sounds 
from that instrument, she desired to 
be equally accomplished. Accord- 
ingly, her sister taught her a hymn 
which she played for us with one 
hand correctly, being very careful to 
spread the musical sheets—written to 
another air—upon the rack as she had 
found others do. She played the 
scale back and forth with both hands, 
then folded the pages, putting them 
away. In closing the piano she let 
fall the sheets. When she reached 
her chair by her mother, Mrs. Hut- 
son took her hand, pulled it down 
towards the floor, and pointed to the 
piano. Sophia understood and placed 
the paper in its place. When re- 
seated she was made happy by a pat 
of approval. 

Sophia is affectionate, and kissed 
her mother’s hand several times while 
she was talking, but she lays cer- 
tain restrictions upon members of the 
family. At one time her mother was 
troubled with her sight, and Sophia’s 
sister would read aloud to Mrs. Hut- 
son. As soon as Sophia discovered 
this fact she would object, necessi- 
tating a suspension. They might 
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read to themselves, but not aloud. 
How did she know? The reason for 
her objection was not learned. Sophia 
has never been far from her home. 
Once she rode on a railway train and 
was highly pleased with the novelty. 
She is never allowed out alone, ex- 
cept to visit her married sister who 
lives a short distance from her home. 
Frequently she tires of the monotony 
of home life and asks her mother or 
sister to go calling with her, some- 
times at an unreasonable hour. On 
one occasion she was taken out to see 
a friend; a circuitous route was taken 
homeward, passing by another home 
where they had intended stopping. 
Sophia was displeased with this, and 
it was long ere she was pacified. One 
time the Hutson home was rented, 
while the family moved into a house 
near by. Sophia hailed this innova- 
tion with great satisfaction, carrying 
chairs from one house to the other. 
In the new house she walked from 
room to room, from garret to cellar, 
with her hands extended, learning its 
physiognomy. In a year’s time the 
family decided to return to their old 
home. This announcement was again 
pleasurable to Sophia, for in that 
time she had grown homesick for the 
old home around which her heart- 
strings clung, and she again carried 
light furniture back. 

Being conversant with the manual 
language, we spelled on our fingers 
to Sophia, she feeling each letter 
formed with her hand, that we had 
seen her years ago when a young girl, 
measuring her height as she was then. 
She laughed, and measured her pres- 
ent height. Much of Sophia’s time is 
passed in crochetting and knitting 
lace squares with thread. Several 
were shown us, also a strip of several 
yards of lace edging, beautifully done. 
We purchased one which was more 
valuable than the nominal price. It 
was fourteen inches square, with shell 
in shell, bordered by knitted lace 
wonderfully made. Other squares 
had interstices for the interweaving 
of ribbon. I put the money in her 
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hands; she fingered it as fondly asa 
child, showed it to her mother, ran 
up-stairs for her purse and came 
down rattling it. She signed to Mrs. 
Hutson for some paper to wrap the 
lace in. Sophia makes this lace, 
which is bought occasionally by peo- 
ple at a distance, saving the money 
thus obtained for her two brothers 
who were disabled during the war. 
The quality of her touch might be 
demonstrated by a little incident: 
She was making some trimming. Her 
spool became exhausted before she 
finished her lace. Number twenty 
thread was sent for. Sophia tied the 
new thread on the end of her work, 
and while doing so detected a differ- 
ence in the thickness of the thread, 
making known her discovery and re- 
fusing to use it. Her mother and 
sister could not see or feel any differ- 
ence. Finally they found that the 
old spool had been one of Clark’s O. 
N. T., while the new one was from 
another manufacturer, but the same 
number, She could not be prevailed 
upon to continue with her work until 
another of Clark’s was obtained. 

I asked Mrs. Hutson whether 
Sophia knew she was differently situ- 
ated from other people. She said she 
did. Did she ever appear discon- 
tented with her lot? No, she was 
always happy and contented. She had 
her faults; she was perverse at times, 
but a little humoring and coaxing 
soon made her tractable. 

Mrs. Hutson considers Sophia’s 
life as being happier than that of peo- 
ple in normal condition, for she knows 
nothing of cares, troubles, anxiety, 
sorrow, or any of the ‘‘sins and ills 
flesh is heir to.” Though delicate in 
appearance her health has been re- 
markably good, she never being ill, 
except with an attack of La Grippe, 
lately. She has never required a 
physician’s attendance save once in 
infancy, when her mother consulted 
one relative to her sight. 

During our stay Sophia ran up-stairs, 
bringing down with her two large 
books, with raised letters, for us to ex- 
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amine. Mrs. Hutson believes Sophia 
does not understand the reading of the 
raised letters, simply running her 
fingers over them for amusement; 
and further, says Sophia has had no 
additional education since Miss Ful- 
ler’s endeavors, other than the knowl- 
edge of the ordinary immediate life 
which they explain to her. Much 
that Miss Fuller revealed to her has 
been forgotten after the lapse of 
years and so short an education. 
She still remembers the Lord's 
Prayer, one scriptural passage, which 
she repeats rarely, and sometimes 
speaks of ''Angie"—dMiss Fuller. 
When her father died two years ago 
she pointed her finger to the sky, 
signifying that he was there. 

Mrs. Hutson regrets that Sophia 
did not receive a better education, 
for her mind was equally if not more 
bright than Laura Bridgman's. At 
one time she wrote to the principal of 
the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Philadelphia, but when Mr. 
Hutson heard of it he spoke against 
it in such strong measures that the 
project of sending her there was 
never carried out. Sophia’s brain 
took on its growth developed by cir- 
cumstances, but differing widely 
from Laura's. The head, as shown 
in the picture taken when she was 
seventeen, is of the mental type. I 
was greatly struck by the change. 
Instead of the massive forehead, the 
symbol of intellect, she carries one 
now with less significance, extremely 
narrowed at the sides, predominating 
in the perceptives. Sophia’s head 
measures, from the middle of the 
forehead, around the head, 20 inches; 
around from the line of the hair, 20 
inches; over the head, from ear to 
ear, 114; over Firmness, 11; and 
over Benevolence, 104 inches. This 
narrowness is heightened by the 
greater volume of brain at the top of 
the head, the moral regions being 
high in comparison. 

Having had no continued educa- 
tion, there was consequently little 
brain activity, and the cranial devel- 
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opment was checked. The cessa- 
tion of intellectual life caused a 
stoppage in the growth of the frontal 
lobe of the brain; a separation from 
the activities of life, a like result in 
the parietal and temporal, with a 
more natural aggregation in the 
superior cerebral lobes. 

With so little education, yet so 
much sense, acute sensibilities, accu- 
racy, precision, there is no doubt 
that some of the embryos of truth 
have their existence in that quiet 
soul. The soul chords struck by an 
invisible hand never emit sounds, yet 
their echo seem ominous at times, 


when Sophia sits, silent, alone, a smile 
hovering on lip, an inward communion 
lighting up face and betraying itself in 
the look of exquisite bliss. As her 
mother said, ‘‘She is a mystery." Of 
the nature of her thoughts there has 
been no revelation. She often sits by 
herself smiling or laughing. 

She is not perfect, yet with little 
beyond the limits of her soul to mar 
its melody, the song of her life has 
been, in the main, harmonious, re- 
sponsive to the secret music played 
by the Master-hand, and is a living 
rebuke to man's peevishness and 
pessimism. 


-e — 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


DR. GEORGE 


EORGE McCLELLAN, father 
of Major-General George B. 
McClellan, was a professor of anato- 
my in the Jefferson College of Phila- 
delphia, and one of the most eminent 
surgeons-of his day. He was a per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Sewall of Wash- 
ington, and with him had been an 
opponent of Phrenology. In his 
lectures to his classes he held up 
Phrenology to ridicule. He was 
converted while listening to the lec- 
tures of George Combe in 1839. The 
following remarkable surgical opera- 
tion, * performed by Dr. McClellan, 
was one of the most interesting that 
had, up to that date, ever occurred 
in the history of surgery. As-it in- 
volves facts which have an important 
bearing upon a correct knowledge of 
the functions of the brain, I shall 
insert here a full description of the 
case, given in Dr. McClellan’s words, 
taken from an old copy of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
“Early in the month of December, 
* A partial description of which was given 


in the Biographical Sketch of George 
Combe in 1890. 
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1838, Thomas Richardson, a resident 
of the city of Pittsburgh, called on 
me for surgical aid. He was then 
twenty-two years of age and had 
been afflicted about three years witha 
tumor upon the vertex of his skull. 
About six months before the first ap- 
pearance of the tumor he received a 
severe blow from a missile on the af- 
fected region, after which he oc- 
casionally experienced a tenderness 
and pain there. Asthe tumor gradu- 
ally increased it produced a determina- 
tion of blood to the head, attended 
with a sense of fullness and a giddiness 
on stooping. But he was not de- 
prived of any inteliectual power, nor 
were any of his sensations or muscu- 
lar actions disturbed. The tumor 
was very hard and unyielding and 
had been pronounced to be an ex- 
ostosis by every surgeon who had ex- 
amined it. It was oblong in shape, 
being four inches in the long and 
three and one-fourth in the short 
diameter. It was raised in the center 
about one and three-fourth inches 
above the surrounding portions of the 
outer table of the skull, and extended 
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from about an inch beyond the sagit- 
tal suture on the right side obliquely 
to the left and backwards, over the 
adjacent portion of the left parietal 
bone. It occupied, phrenologically, 
the organs of Firmness, Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness, and a part of Cau- 
tiousness on the left side. I was in- 
duced to undertake an operation for 
extirpating this tumor, chiefly be- 
cause no symptoms of 
cerebral affection could 
be discovered other 
than those which a mod- 
erate determination of 
blood to the head might 
produce. Two long in- 
cisions were first made 
at right angles near the 
center of the swelling, 
and afterward the scalp 
was dissected up from 
the whole surface, and, 
to some extent, around 
the sound bones, with a 
long narrow saw, held 
in a tangent to that por- 
tion of the circumfer- 
ence of the cranium. I 
then cut off the entire 
tumor, apparently at its 
base. The saw moved 
with difficulty while it 
was passing through the 
external table, but with 
great ease when it was 
acting upon the interior 
of the mass. This first led to the 
suspicion that the disease was not 
an exostosis, and when the promin- 
ence had been removed, it was made 
evident that a far worse state of 
things had to be encountered. The 
exposed surface presented perpen- 
dicular cells, or cavities, like those of 
a honeycomb, which were filled with 
a bloody, or pulpy and sanious mat- 
ter. The case was at once decided 
to be a spina ventosa of the skull, and 
it was, therefore, deemed necessary 
to extract the whole mass from the 
surface of the dura-mater beneath. 
A long and tedious extension of the 
operation was then undertaken, The 
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whole mass of the tumor was cir- 
cumscribed by the circular edge of 
a small Hay's saw, and the mass was 
pried out in successive fragments by 
an elevator, occasionally aided by the 
bone nippers and forceps. This part 
of the operation proved exceedingly 
difficult, for the tumor extended in- 
wards much deeper below the internal 
table than its outer surface had risen 
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above the external table of the 
skull. Finally, however, a removal 
of the whole morbid structure was 
effected, and the dura-mater was ex- 
posed, thin and livid in appearance, 
at the bottom of a deep cavity, which 
the bystanders estimated to be 
capable of holding four and one- 
half ounces of water. There were 


no pulsations visible, although 
the circulation was strong and 
full. Some small spicula of bone 


had adhered to the dura-mater, which 
were extracted by the aid of forceps. 
In extracting the last of these, which 
appeared to penetrate the dura-mater, 
a prodigious gush ofvenous blood 
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issued, after which the patient fell 
into a convulsive syncope. The 
hemorrhage was supposed to proceed 
from the longitudinal sinus, and was 
therefore arrested by graduated com- 
presses and a bandage. The angles 
of the wound were brought as near to- 
gether as possible over the com- 
presses, for the purpose of affording 
support to them while they were con- 
fined by the bandages. 

Very little irritation resulted from 
this operation, In nine days the 
compresses were loosened by sup- 
puration, and on removing them, the 
whole of the exposed surface was 
found to be granulating, and the 
orifice in the great sinus was closed. 
But the brain had not risen up to oc- 
cupy the exposed cavity ; and it was 
found impossible to place the flaps of 
the scalp in contact with the dura- 
mater in the usual way, so as to close 
the wound. Mild dressings of patent 
lint were applied over the surface, 
and confined with moderate pressure 
by means of a double-headed roller. 
On the twelfth day after the opera- 
tion the cavity below the bone was 
evidently diminished, and every day 
thereafter it continued to decrease, 
until, in the fourth week, the surface 
of the brain, covered by the granulat- 
ing dura-mater had risen up to the 
level of the innertable. The natural 
pulsatory motions did not appear, 
however, until the cavity was nearly 
filled, and in the meantime forcible 
pressure could be made on the sur- 
face of the brain without exciting any 
degree of stupor or inconvenience on 
the part of the patient. But assoon as 
the pulsations began to appear, every 
kind of pressure proved irritating to 
the brain. At the same time a re- 
markable change took place in the 
character and bearing of the patient. 
He then became exceedingly timid 
and irresolute. It would render him 
pale and almost pulseless to approach 
him with a pair of scissors for the 
purpose of trimming away his hair 
from the margins of the wound ; and 
the sight of a piece of lunar caustic, 
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or a pair of forceps in the surgeon's 
hands, would throw him into great 
trepidation. This state of his mental 
faculties continued for a long period 
after his complete recovery from the 
wound. He could not even go down 
a few steps into а basement contain- 
ing some plaster busts without a 
sense of faintness and sinking ; and 
the operation of taking a cast of his 
head in plaster nearly prostrated all 
the functions of his mind and body. 
His carriage also became remarkably 
affected. Instead of maintaining his 
natural erect posture and bearing, 
he sunk his head and shoulders into 
an awkward stoop, and looked timidly 
and anxiously forward, as if he was 
afraid of blundering against a door- 
post. 

At the time of the operation, and 
until the pulsations of the exposed 
portion of his brain returned, he was 
remarkable for his firmness of mind 
and resolution. No patient ever 
bore a severe and protracted opera- 
tion with more intrepidity. He sat 
upright in a chair, without any con- 
finement, until the blood-vessel gave 
way at the close of the operation ; 
and during its performance he re- 
peatedly inquired of the bystanders 
if it was the brain which was coming 
out under the efforts of the surgeon. 
It has been, moreover, stated by 
those who have known him well for 
years, that previous to this injury he 
had always been distinguished for his 
firmness, courage and independence. 
He is now (two years after the opera- 
tion) living in perfect health, engaged 
in active business, and is entirely 
exempt fromany symptom of areturn 
of the disease. His former firmness 
and intrepidity of mind have been 
gradually returning fora year past, 
and at present no departure from a 
healthy condition of mind or body 
can be discovered. A thickening or 
induration of the flaps of the scalp, 
which resulted from their long ex- 
posure and separation from the sub- 
jacent dura-mater, and which at one 
period gave origin toa reportthat the 
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disease had reappeared, has become 
entirely softened down, and attenu- 
ated by the naturgl process of absorp- 
tion. 

As this case occurred during the 
period of Mr. Combe’s first course of 
lectures іп. Philadelphia, it excited 
great attention among all phrenolo- 
gists. One of the gentlemen who 
attended the operation addressed a 
letter to Mr. Combe, stating that both 
organs of Firmness were lost or de- 
stroyed ; and asked for an explana- 
tion of the apparent contradiction in 
the conduct of the patient to the 
principles of Phrenology. Mr. Combe 
read this letter publicly to his class, 
and endeavored to explain away the 
difficulty by locating the position of 
the tumor posteriorly to the organs of 
Firmness. On a further and sub- 
sequent examination of the wound, 
however, he decided that a great 
portion of the skull, over the region 
of Firmness, had been removed, to- 
gether with that of several of the 
neighboring organs, as I have enu- 
merated them. 

In no respect, however, does this 
case militate against the principles of 
Phrenology. The organs, instead of 
being destroyed, were merely dis- 
placed or depressed by the growth of 
the tumor, in the same way that de- 
formities are produced in some of the 
savage tribes by gradual pressure of 
the skull. 

Perhaps a better analogy may be 
drawn between the state of these or- 
gans and the parts of the brain pressed 
upon by internal effusion of blood, 
and depressed fractures, which do not 
produce the symptoms of compres- 
sion. A compensation is then made 
for the space occupied by the effused 
blood or depressed bone, by a corre- 
sponding amount excluded from the 
cavity of the vessels, and retained in 
the general circulation. 

A careful examination of this case 
will, I think, elicit observations in 
support of Phrenology. The tone and 
excitement of the depressed region of 
the brain must probably have been 
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increased by the invasion of the tu- 
mor, on the same principle that the 
muscles of laboring men are some- 
times supported by leathern straps 
and bandages. On the other hand, 
the extirpation of the tumor must 
have had the same effect in removing 
the tension and mechanical support 
of the organs as tapping for abdomi- 
nal dropsy exerts upon the viscera of 
that great cavity. 

As soon as the depressed convolu- 
tions began to be unfolded or dis- 
tended by the pulsation of the blood- 
vessels, they experienced a want of 
that pressure which had before stimu- 
lated them into an increase of activity. 
Their tone then became enfeebled, 
and continued so until the scalp had 
contracted adhesions to the outer 
surface of the dura-mater, and the 
cicatrix became consolidated, so as to 
afford a firm and counteracting sup- 
port to the pressure of the circulation 
below. ` 

While Mr. Richardson was recover- 
ing from the operation he was visited 
by several phrenologists, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the precise loca- 
of the wound. Although they differed 
in their opinions in regard to the 
degree in which the organ of Firm- 
ness was involved, they all agreed that 
Self-esteem was affected, and some 
thought the injury extended also to 
the organ of Concentrativeness. In- 
quiries were therefore directed by 
them to the manifestations of these 
faculties; and the patient did suggest 
some points of character in relation 
to which he conceived he had under- 
gone an alteration. Heasserted that 
he had for a long time previous tothe 
operation lost his self-respect in the 
presence of company and his power 
of confining his mind to any particu- 
lar train of thought. But these pe- 
culiarities were not obvious to me or 
to any of his familiar friends; and I 
have not thought it right to put them 
down in my estimate of his condition 
as affected by the operation. 

Such affections may have been the 
result of that confusion in the mind 
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which generally accompanies ехсеѕѕ- 
ive determination of blood to the 
head. It has been suggested that 
they were produced by a paralysis 
of those organs which were most 
severely depressed by the deepest 
portion of the tumor; while, at the 
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same time, the convolutions which 
lay under the edges of the tumor, and 
were only slightly pressed upon by it, 
were stimulated into increased activi- 
ty of their functions. I will leave the 
decision of this point, however, to 
more experienced phrenologists, trust- 
ing that the facts which I have here 
given will be judged of according to 
their merits." 

Dr. McClellan had a phrenological 
examination of his head from O, S. 
Fowler, and this, he said, had done 
more to increase his belief in Phren- 
ology than the lectures of Mr. Combe. 
It told him of qualities he did not 
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suppose any one not acquainted with 
him could learn. He possessed some 
very peculiar traits which were brought 
out by this examination. From this 
time he was an ardent advocate of 
the science. He brought his son, 
George B., when ten years of age, to 
O. S. Fowler for an exam- 
ination of his head. Dr. 
McClellan was at this time 
the most skillful surgeon in 
the United States, if not in 
the world. He not only 
knew how, where, and when 
to cut to succeed in a sur- 
gical operation, but he also 
had the willingness to try 
and to dare, and to do what 
others would not try. To 
illustrate this, a nobleman 
had a tumor so near to the 
jugular vein that no sur- 
geon in all Europe, from 
Russia to France, dared at- 
tempt to remove it. They 
all told him he could live 
about ten years, then the 
tumor would cause his 
death if not removed, and 
there was but one chance 
in a hundred of his surviv- 
ing the operation, and none 
of them would undertake it. 
While he was to live those 
ten years he thought he 
would visit America, where 
he consulted the most em- 
inent physicians, who all 
told him the same story. 

He visited Dr. McClellan, who said 
the same; but he said, ‘If you will 
risk it, I will," The man consented, 
and the operation was a success. 

We had in our possession for some 
time a large glass jar of alcohol, in 
which was an arm, shoulder-blade, 
and tumor of a boy who lived in Vir- 
ginia. Dr. McClellan was invited to 
remove the tumor, The surgeon and 
doctor of the family was present to 
take charge of the boy, and all Dr. 
McClellan had to do was to make 
three cuts, which removed tumor, 
arm and shoulder-blade in one piece, 
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which weighed more than the boy he 
left. The operation occupied less 
than five minutes. The boy survived, 
but after two years another tumor 
formed in a vital part, which caused 
his death, as it could not be re- 
moved. These instances show not 
only the skill of Dr. McClellan, but 
his willingness to do what other 
surgeons of the day would not. He 
became a warm advocate of Phren- 
ology, and wrote to Dr. Sewall of 
Washington, whom he had previously 
encouraged in his attacks against the 
science, and strongly counselled him 
to revise his opinions. 

After this he lectured to his class 
in favor of Phrenology, instead of 
against it, acknowledging that he had 
been in error in his former lectures. 

The accompanying cut, made from 
a cast taken from his head, indicates 
that Dr. McClellan had very large 
perceptive organs. The eyebrow was 
long and arched. Locality, Indi- 
viduality and Order were specially 
large. He also had very large Con- 
structiveness, Benevolence and De- 
structiveness; his head was high in 
the moral region and broad between 
the ears. He had a firm hand, which 
never made a false cut in a surgical 
operation. He often said that noth- 
ing else gave him so much pleasure 
as to relieve pain, even though to do 
so he had td cause pain. He pos- 
sessed a very active temperament, 
and could not keep still for many 
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minutes at a time. The friends who 
brought him to my brother impressed 
upon him the necessity of keeping 
quiet and letting them do the talking, 
but it was with difficulty he did so; 
and when my brother examined his 
head he told him he could hardly 
keep still even when asleep. He 
talked much and rapidly, yet his organ 
of Language was thought to be small, 
and for this reason his friends brought 
him for an examination, to see how 
Phrenology would explain the appar- 
ent contradiction. My brother, with- 
out knowing who he was, told him 
that he had so much knowledge in his 
brain, collected by the combined ac- 
tion of the perceptive and reflective 
organs, that he had much to say, but 
Language being small, he could not 
find the appropriate words in which to 
convey his ideas, and therefore used 
many more words than necessary, 
which made him a great talker. To 
illustrate this, my brother said to him, 
«Your Language being small, and 
having so many thoughts crowding for 
utterance, makes your conversation 
like water running from a jug turned 
upside down, which gurgles, gurgles, 
gurgles." So much activity, com- 
bined with so much strength of mind 
and muscle, with such power of self- 
control, is rarely found. These qual- 
ties constituted Dr. McClellan such a 
remarkable surgeon, and had he lived 
to old age, no one would have sur- 
passed him in celebrity. 


— 


THE FEELING OF THE LUDICROUS, OR MIRTHFULNESS. 


M^ has been defined as ‘‘a 
| laughing animal,” апа his 


dignity need not reject the definition, 
for it would scarcely compensate him 
for the loss of the characteristic. 
When the progress of years and the 
cares of life have somewhat sobered 
the spirits, who does not look back 
with regret to the joyous mirth of his 
childhood, and if he cannot return to 
those happy days when he himself 
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was tickled by a straw,” delight in the 
hearty merriment of those with whom 
they are not past? One of the happy 
effects of the mixture ofall ages in 
society, is the enlivening influence of 
the light-heartness and gayety of those 
in whom hfe is young, upon those 
whose animal spirits are no longer as 
buoyant as theirs. 

There may be a strong sense of the 
ludicrous without the power of excit- 
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ing it in others, which la3t is wit, and 
depends on the combination of this 
sense with other mental faculties and 
pecularities. In proporation to the 
degree of intellectual cultivation 
which accompanies it, will the pleas- 
ure it gives be more or less exquitite. 
Children, therefore, can seldom en- 
joy the higher species of wit, because 
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their knowledge is too limited to en- 
able them to understand it; but when- 
ever they can, they are quick to 
apreciate it. They are generally, 
however, most pleased with humor, 
drollery, play upon words, and the 
inferior kinds of wit which depend 
upon tne power of imitation, and their 
own efforts at wit are for the most 
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part of this class. The sayings of 
children may be accidently witty to 
those who can perceive an incongruity 
or an unexpected relation which is 
quite hidden to the children them- 
selves. The laughter thus excited 
will abash a child of a timid disposi- 
tion, and add to its natural reserve, 
while another of a different nature 
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will be emboldened by it to the 
utterance of fresh conceits, or per- 
haps to the repetition of the same, 
over and over again, not doubting 
that the same effect of surprise and 
laughter will follow as at first. When 
we laugh at such things, we should 
explain to children why we do so.— 
From ‘How to Educate the Feelings.” 
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HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 
By NELSON SIZER. 
CHAPTER XII. 
SENSITIVE TEMPERAMENTS, 


Fig. 112, Н. B. Claflin. —This gen- 
tleman, who died suddenly from 
apoplexy, about 1887, was known as 
an eminent merchant, and the firm of 
H. B. Claflin & Co., which hefounded, 
is perhaps the largest wholesale dry 
goods house in America. Mr. Claflin 
stood about five feet seven inches 
high, weighed perhaps 140 pounds, 
though later he may have gone up to 
150; but he had a peculiarly delicate 
constitution; his voice was smooth 
and not heavy; his skin was exceed- 
ingly fine; his temperament was 
mainly Mental; his skull was thin; his 
scalp thin, and his features delicate, 
and his whole make-up indicated 
gentleness and sensitiveness. In his 
manners he was polite and gracious; 
common people liked him, for he 
walked modestly among men; there 
was no display, no haughtiness of 
manner, and few would suspect his 
power or position. He was rapid in 
his thought and in his movements, 
had great elasticity of body and mind, 
which worked easily. Not one man 
in fifty thousand has so fine a skin or 
so sensitive a brain as his, and heim- 
pressed every observer with the fact 
of his extreme cleanliness and deli- 
cacy, was not feeble or sickly, but he 
had the quality which indicated re- 
finement and susceptibility. 

He had a harmonious balance of 
developments. He should have had 
more Self-esteem, but his intellect 
was clear, his memory retentive, and 
all the detailsof business were quickly 
grasped and firmly held. He had in- 
tuitive judgments of people and of 
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the best way to get along with those 
who were difficult to deal with. He 
was industrious; his methods of doing 
business were of the highest moral 
type, and everybody believed in him 
and he had their good will. 

The perceptive organs across the 
brow were sharply developed; the 


.temples widened out, showing Order, 


Calculation, ingenuity, taste and re- 
finement. The upper part of his fore- 
head was massive, showing good 
reasoning intellect, and the top head 
shows large Benevolence and a ful] 
degree of Spirituality. His moderate 
Self-esteem was the weakest part of 
his constitution. Perhaps no man in 
this country ever accumulated the 
wealth that he possessed and acquired 
and retained such sympathetic regard 
for the common people who came in 
contact with him and those who were 
in his employment and service. They 
were willing that he should be rich; 
few men who are rich ever carried 
themselves with such gentleness and 
kindly consideration for other people. 

His success in life was doubtless the 
result of clearness of thought, ready 
and rapid intuitive judgment, sound 
common sense, great industry, con- 
nected with sound, moral culture, and 
a thorough, practical business train- 
ing. He justly merited the rank and 
reputation and also the wealth which 
he acquired. As an indication of the 
moral tone and courage of the young 
man, it may be stated that when he 
and a partner bought out the store of 
Claflin's father, who had kept spirit- 
uous liquors as a part of the stock of 
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a country store, Horace В. had the 
casks rolled to the sidewalk, the 
faucets opened and the liquor per- 
mitted to run into the gutter. He 
was born in Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts in 1812. He came to New 
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York in 1843, and soon achieved a front 
rank and a high reputation in his line 
of trade. 

Fig. 113.—The peculiarities of this 
head are height and length. The 
large perceptives across the brow 
gave him command of details in the 
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way of study and knowledge; the 
fullness of the center of the forehead 
gave him a readiness and retentive- 
ness of memory; his large Compari- 
son made him a critic and able to sift 
the error from the truth and learn 


the facts of the cases which came 
under his scrutiny as a lawyer 
and as a Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of New 
York, of which he was an ornament. 
The height of his head shows 
a strong moral development ; Con- 
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scientiousness was large, which made 
him hold the scales of justice even, 
and to regard life and conduct from 
an honest point of observation. That 
is an honest face; sincerity, integrity, 
definiteness and precision may be read 
in every feature of the 
intelligent face, Then the 
high top head shows the 
strong Conscientiousness, 
Firmness, Veneration and 
Benevolence, with Faith 
and Hope enough to be- 
lieve in truth and follow 
after righteousness. The 
poise of his head shows not 
only Firmness but Self- 
esteem. 

The side head was large 
enough to give him energy 
and thoroughness, but his 
propensities and selfish 
feelings were kept in sub- 
jection to his sound moral 
and intellectual judgments 
and the desire to do right, 
and the power to recognize 
right wherever there was a 

-conflict of opinion, even 
though he might have a 
feeling favorable to one of 
the sides; he would listen 
to reason and reach honest 
and sound results. In his 
manners on the bench and 
at the bar he was courte- 
ous, dignified and kindly. Histemper 
was always under proper restraint, but 
his opinions and purposes were defin- 
ite and direct. He was regarded by 
the best people who knew him well as 
being pure in life and purpose and 
correct in all his plans, desires and 
practices, and an ornament to the 
elevated position he worthily filled. 

Fig. 114.—Mr. Conkling was born 
in Albany, N. Y., in 1828, and edu- 
cated for the legal profession, and 
died in the City of New York in 1838, 
a victim of the great blizzard. He 
was robust, tall, broad, manly, had а 
fresh countenance, and full vigor of 
health, and he walked during that 
storm from lower Broadway four or 
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five miles uptown; he was strong and 
felt that he could do it, and some 
avaricious coachman demanded ten 
dollars to drive him up to his home, 
and his indignation at such extortion 
led him to tramp on; but the unac- 
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customed struggle against such a wind 
in the severe cold weather excited 
undue action of the heart, and he 
took a cold in the base of the brain 
and became unconscious. He died in 
three or four days. There might 
have been slight apoplexy of the 
brain. 

His dignified, strong and magnifi- 
cent body, his handsome face and 
noble head would command instant 
respect anywhere, and his health was 
believed to be perfect. The quality 
of the organization was fine, amount- 
ing even to delicacy, showing uncom- 
mon sensitiveness and susceptibility 
and keenness of feeling which belonged 
to such an organization. In fact, the 
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face has almost a feminine look, and 
he inherited largely from hismother, 
acquiring instinct and intuitive genius 
as well asan ardent emotional nature. 
His phrenological developments also, 
in addition to the intuitive and im- 


among his compeers as he did in 
statesmanship among statesmen. He 
dealt with original ideas, with solid 
premises and important consequences. 
His type of mind was more Webste- 
rian than any other statesman of his 
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aginative faculties, show breadth of 
thought and comprehensiveness of 
mind, the logical and philosophical 
ability. Large Ideality and Spiritu- 
ality shown in the upper temporal 
region evince imagination and scope 
of feeling and elevation of mind, 
from which his magnificent oratory 
received its lofty and brilliant touches. 
He was orderly in a high degree, and 
had eminent talent for mathematics; 
so, while his mind was ardent, im- 
petuous and eloquent, it was endowed 
with exactnessand absoluteness which 
sometimes seemed dogmatic. 

He had strong Constructiveness, 
was a natural inventor, and had he 
been trained to architecture and en- 
gineering, he would have ranked 
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party. And, like Webster, he did not 
need to make the first or an early 
speech on some great subject; each 
could wait till others had ploughed 
and cross-ploughed the field, and then 
the plough of Webster or Conkling 
would leave in sight only the furrows 
which the great master minds had 
turned. They would plough all the 
other furrows under. Their argu- 
ments would stand forth regnant and 
masterful. 

He had wonderful knowledge of 
men, and was said to be one of the 
best cross-examiners of witnesses in 
any of the Courts. He was exceed- 
ingly fond of approbation, very sensi- 
tive about the approval of the world, 
but he sought his success and his 
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honor by elevated and honorable 
means. His large Conscientiousr ess 
lifted him above peculation and 
above trick. He scorned to win a 
victory by what some men call tact, 
but preferred to bare his manly breast 
and with a logical hammer smite his 
way to victory, or fall in the en- 
counter. 

He was cautious and secretive, con- 
fiding in few men, and maintaining 
among the people at large a dignified 
reserve. He had large Combative- 
ness, and would promptly resent and 
resist insult and aggression. These 
gave force, courage and severity 
when excited, and the power to de- 


. fend royally, or to assail vigorously. 


He believed in calling things by 
their right names, and giving em- 
phasis where the strong points are, 
though they may enrage his antago- 
nist, or even render his own cause less 
acceptable. 

His large Reverence gave him a dig- 
nified politeness among men and a 
reverent regard for sacred things. 
His Friendship was strong. Noman 
was more loyal to his friends. His 
Language gave him uncommon com- 
mand of words, and his fine imagina- 
tion gave breadth of enthusiasm to 
his efforts; and when he finished a 
popular oration in the heat of a polit- 
ical campaign, everybody within the 
reach of his voice and in the sight of 
his manly vigor, whether he should 
vote with or against him, would feel 
that he was every inch a man, and 
that he had treated the subject in a 
manly and honorable way. And few 
men were willing to speak after he 
had spoken. 

In 1858 he became Mayor of Utica, 
his place of residence. He served 
eight years as representative in Con- 
gress and fourteen years in the United 
States Senate, and in every position 
his talent and character made him a 
prominent figure. 

He was à hard worker. When 
given a law case for argument, he 
made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with its details, and often surprised 
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court and client with the extent of 
his knowledge of technical details. 
He was particular about the sources 
of information and the authenticity 
of statistics, and in preparing for a 
speech or an argument these were his 
chief concern; the language he should 
use was generally left to the occasion. 
In private life he was a careful, 
temperate man, his habits being se- 
verely regular. He indulged a strong 
fondness for fruits while he eschewed 
spirituous liquor in general. 

Fig. 115.—Miss Ingelow is an ex- 
cellent specimen of a well-developed 
English girl, and has won her way as 
a writer of prose and verse to the ad- 
miration of the reading world. Her 
temperament is a combination of the 
Vital and Mental ;—the expression of 
plumpness and smoothness indicating 
the Vital, and the fineness afd deli- 
cacy, indicating the Mental, which 
give a good basis for mellowness of 
character and harmonious mental 
tendencies. The soft and smooth 
configuration of the face must interest 
the observer, while at the same time 
there is strength in the features ;— 
there is a firm chin and a well-set, 
prominent nose, which exhibit any- 
thing but weakness. The finely- 
arched brows show practical talent, 
the fullness of the eye is expressive 
of language, while the development 
of the lower half of the forehead, and 
especially of the middle section, show 
memory and decided ability for liter- 
ary work. 

The -region of the crown of the 
head is well developed and elevated, 
showing integrity, perseverance, self- 
reliance and a desire for the good 
opinion of friends, Whatever she 
thinks it is her duty to do is under- 
taken with earnestness and conducted 
with courage, talent and self-reliance, 
but her manners are gentle and her 
character is strong, steady and sub- 
stantial. Тһе fullness of the side 
head indicates a sense of the beauti- 
ful, an appreciation of the grand and 
a tendency to be prudent, mechanical, 
ingenious and guarded in her state- 
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ments and conduct. Her tempera- 
ment and organization combine to 
make her an artist, to give her 
ability, æsthetic feeling and excellent 
taste. Her head is formed like 
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that of a teacher, she can acquire 
knowledge, appreciate it and com- 
municate it. 

A fine temperament contributes 
its most valuable aid toward the 
balance of her organization, She 
is endowed with excellent vital stam- 
ina, and is not easily wearied by 
unexpected or protracted effort. She 
appreciates responsibility, and keen- 
ly feels the lack of integrity and 
the moral delinquencies of others. 
Her spirit is aroused quickly by in- 
difference to the claims of duty and 
honor on the part of another, es- 
pecially if the weak or poor are made 
to suffer. 

A quarter of a century ago her 
name as a writer was familiar to 
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readers in America as well as in her 
native country, England, and her 
writings have obtained wide circu- 
lation, Her first volume contained 
the inimitable ‘‘Songs of Seven," 
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other of her works entitled ‘‘ Moni- 
tion of the Unseen,” another, ‘‘ Poems 
of Love and Childhood.” She has 
also been a prolific writer of prose 
for the magazines, which have been 
collected and published in books, 
“Stories Told to a Child,” ‘‘ Sister's 
Bye Hours," ''Studies for Stories,” 
and others, which are excellent for 
the entertainment and instruction of 
children. 

Her conversation, her writings and 
her general manners are calculated to 
impress others favorably in regard to 
her affection, her talent and charac- 
ter, besides they show a robust, 
healthy earnestness and sincerity 
which create an impression that is 
lasting as well as beneficent. 
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OU have a tendency to be men- 
tal in your make-up. You have 
a delicate organization and capacity 
for thought and sentiment and sym- 
pathy, rather than physical power. 
Your temperament is first Mental in 
a high degree, with a fair share of 
the Motive Temperament. You need 
more of what we call the Vital, nu- 
tritive system, to give you bodily 
vigor and stamina. We find men 
who have brawny muscles and stout 
frames, who are very broad in the 
back and also broad in the cheeks, 
and who have a strong and intense 
bony structure. Your organization is 
of the lighter type. We see the Per- 
cheron horse, sturdy, strong, slow, 
heavy and enduring; the lighter ani- 
mals in that great family are slim, 
alert, sensitive, susceptible and 
speedy. You are more like the quick 
horse that takes the light wagon and 
makes rapid progress. 

The upper section of your head is 
strongly marked; your life finds its 
chief outlet or source of power in the 
higher intellectual faculties, and in 
those which constitute the zsthetical 
and take into account the realm of 
imagination and beauty and wit, 
prudence, morality, dignity and am- 
bition. You enjoy the sublime and 
the grand, and are sensitive to all 
that is delicate and harmonious and 
elegant. And it is as natural for you 
to ignore and repudiate the rude, 
boisterous and rough in manner and 
usage as it is for a well-kept grey- 
hound to leap out of a circle of muddy 
mastiffs, and thus clear himself of 


-bad company. You have often won- 


dered, when you have seen men en- 
joying what they call sport and amuse- 
ment, to see how rude and base and 
low their tastes and desires are. 
Even in the selection and use of their 
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food they are coarse and groveling 
and sensual. Your interest in food 
would find the channel of gratifica- 
tion in the use of that which is deli- 
cate and fine with less of it, such as 
venison steaks rather than the over- 
fatted beef or pork that is coarse- 
grained, gross and tough. Your 
temperament reminds us more of 
rosewood than it does of oak. The 
fiber is finer; the susceptibility is 
more delicate than we ordinarily find; 
in fact, if you had more of the Vital 
Temperament, if you had a larger 
amount of nutritive power, so that 
you could broaden out and take on 
bulk and momentum, and thus your 
large and active brain could be sus- 
tained and nourished amply by more 
of the Vital Temperament; in other 
words, by a better stomach and a 
better pair of lungs, life to you 
would be broader, perhaps not so 
high, and probably more intense, be- 
cause you would still retain your 
excellent mental make-up, and all it 
needs is the Vital to give it adequate 
support. Your type of temperament 
is a little like the steel that consti- 
tutes the cutting edge of an axe, 
which alone is too light to fell the 
forests, and it needs the Vital Tem- 
perament to give it backing, just as 
the steel edge of the axe needs the 
three pounds of iron behind it to give 
it momentum. It does not add sharp- 
ness to the axe; it simply adds moment- 
um to make the sharpness effective. 

You ought to be known mentally 
for strong Causality and Comparison ; 
these give you the tendency to ana- 
lyze whatever is before you, and also 
the tendency to synthesize and put 
together facts and principles and 
comprehend their laws and relations; 
while the large Comparison gives you 
the power of discrimination and crit- 
icism, 
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You have large Mirthfulness which 
renders your mind wakeful to all that 
is witty and worthy of being cher- 
ished and retained. It is not the 
rough, low sport that roars and re- 
joices in the coarse, but it is rather 
that sense of the brilliant and the 
scintillating which gleams and is full 
of beauty and brightness but does 
not descend to coarseness. 

Your Ideality gives you a poetic 
sense; you have not quite enough of 
the Perceptive intellect to make it 
easy and natural for you to gather 
statistics and to put facts into rhyth- 
inic form. You appreciate poetry 
better than you could concoct it. 
You have the sentiment but not the 
manipulating faculties that measure 
it and organize it. 

Your Constructiveness is large in 
the sense of invention and imagina- 
tion, rather than in the sense of 
mechanical, practical skill. You have 
the faculties which would enable you 
to get a general idea of what you 
wanted, and let some skillful me- 
chanic take your thoughts and realize 
them in forms. And when he got it 
realized to his comprehension, when 
-he got it builded, you could then see 
where it might be improved; and the 
second one he would make better 
than he would the first. Your lan- 
guage is more compact and accurate 
than it is voluminous. Your sense of 
Tune seems to be rather strong, a 
feeling that lifts your thought up into 


the realm of the harmonies of sweet 


sounds; and your appreciation of 
time as connected with music will be 
better than in connection with dates 
and the incidents of life. 

You appreciate the good things of 
the table, are prompt to recognize fine 
flavors and odors; and if you had oc- 
casion to relate yourself to food prod- 
ucts and culinary matters, you would 
be a good guide and supervisor of 
whatever belongs to the table com- 
forts. 

Your back head is strong. You 
have large Self-esteem, which gives 
you dignity. You may not be domi- 
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nating; you will quietly manage to 
work things to suit you and as they 
ought to be. You have a good degree 
of Continuity; hence there is an in- 
tensity of feeling and purpose in the 
planning and executing of that which 
is needful, You are fond of home 
and home associations, and it would 
be a pleasureand prideto you to make 
a nice home. You would makeaplace 
homelike for others; if you were 
keeper of a hotel, you would manage 
to keep the house in such a way that 
people would think it was a good place 
to stop at. You express and manifest 
a friendly sympathy to an extent that 
would lead people to feel that you felt 
an interest in their welfare and were 
trying to do everything to make their 
time and their stay acceptable. And 
if you kepta mountain summer resort, 
or a watering-place resort for pleasure 
seekers to go, they would stay with 
you longer than they anticipated. 
They would propose to stay four days, 
and stay fourteen, because of your 
tendency to make it friendly and 
homelike. 

Your fondness for children would 
make the little ones cluster around 
you and come to your companion- 
ship. 

You love life, and are inclined to 
hold on and prolong it; for a man 
with a delicate structure like yours, 
you are likely to live to a longer 
age than most men who are stronger 
absolutely. The feeling that life is 
worth having leads опе to be tenacious 
in respect to it, 

You have strong Acquisitiveness, 
the desire for property, the tendency 
to look out for whatever belongs to 
your rights and interests in that re- 
spect and not have them overlooked 
and forgotten. 

You have Secretiveness enough to 
conceal that which it is not best to 
express, and to be judicious in your 
statements and in your dealings with 
mankind. You sometimes say noth- 
ing and look interested and bow your 
head to the recognition of what peo- 
ple are saying without responding to 
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it or committing yourself; and if they 
ask you what you think about it, you 
say, ‘Ме will talk about that after I 
. have thought about it a little more;" 
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tastes and spirit by taking men as they 
are and adapting yourself, as far as 
you may, to each man and not con- 
tradicting where it is not necessary. 


FRANCIS MARION COOPER, M.D. 


and perhaps they will never renew the 
conversation, though you are ready to 
talk about it, but not particularly 
anxious to do so. You could keep 
on good terms with men who were 
of diverse dispositions and diverse 
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You do not break with them or have 
acontroversy. And, although you may 
be firm and even headstrong in 
your wishes and will, you do not gen- 
erally allow your personal opinions to 
controvert the opinions and purposes 
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of others, unless duty absolutely 
demands it. And so you could have 
customers, if you were a professional 
man or a dealer in goods, of every 
shade of political opinion, and you 
would not be ventilating your political 
opinions in such a way as to prevent 
a man from buying a bushel of salt of 
you or ten yards of cloth if he could 
do it and you had it suitable for his 
wants; but you would join the church 
that you preferred, you would vote 
with the party that you approved, you 
would subscribe for and read the paper 
that you believed in; you might sub- 
scribe for other papers; but your 
opinions, political, religiousand scien- 
tific, are your own; and, at the same 
time, you carry yourself and your 
opinions in such a way as not to make 
war upon other people. 

When we come to take hold of the 
higher elements, your Conscientious- 
ness is one of the corner-stones of 
character ; you love the truth because 
it istrue; and you feel conscientiously 
bound to do whatever is right and to 
avoid whatever is wrong; but you are 
not so much inclined to harass other 
people who do not want to agree with 
you as many whom you meet with. 
And while your Firmness is uncom- 
monly strong, your Conscience and 
Caution, located in the neighborhood 
of Firmness, aid you greatly in sus- 
taining your opinions and holding 
yourself calm and serene, even in the 
midst of the ‘‘contradiction of sin- 
ners.” And we can fancy we see you 
following a line of business with men 
who differ with each other as widely 
as men can differ and be peaceful. 
Youreyes will snap and you will attend 
to your business and hear what they 
say and smile occasionally and let the 
thing go off by default; it is not your 
argument; you are not involved in it, 
nor do you chip in nor talk about it 
with them; and if a man should ask 
your opinion, you would say, ‘* I have 
as much as I can do to take care of 
that which I am responsible for; we 
shall not quarrel about what we think; 
we will vote as we please, and we will 
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go to church where we please, and it 
is nobody's business outside of ours;" 
and a man will say, ‘‘ Yes, that's so." 
And thus you would evade it, though 
you would not shirk tostate and defend 
opinion if necessary. But we are 
speaking of a man being in a position 
where it is not necessary. Suppose 
you were visiting as a physician 
from house to house, you would 
not bring your altar of worship 
into conflict with the necessities and 
duties of daily life; and you would 
try to carry yourself towards those 
whose opinions differ from yours in 
such a-way that they would feel that 
you were simply a physician or you 
were simply a merchant, or you were 
atailor making clothes for them; you 
would fit your enemies justas well as 
you would your friends, and be as 
happy when you had done it up pro- 
perly, because that is a transaction 
by itself. And while you are not in- 
different, you have the reticence and 
the prudence and the self-respect to 
hold yourself aloof from whatever is 
another man's quarrel, and not let 
these incidental and collateral opin- 
ions stand in the way of your being a 
good neighbor and a good friend. 
And yet you select your friends, and 
select the persons that you wish to 
talk with, who will blend with you 
and harmonize nicely; but you do not 
let people pick your pocket nor pick 
your conscience, nor pick your knowl- 
edge and your private opinions. 
Some people carry their opinions 
‘ton their sleeves for daws to peck 
at." If men put their ten dollar bills 
on their sleeves, sometimes they 
might get lost. 

A man whom we would not vote for 
may be a good neighbor, may be a 
good friend, may be a good parent, 
may be a good workman, may be 
honest and true, but he may have 
opinions that we think in government 
matters are not as wise as those that 
weapprove. So we will work against 
the opinions, not against the man. 

What you need most isan increased 
development of the faculties that be- 
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long to the lower range of intellectual 
organs, the perceptives. If your Per- 
ceptives were larger, your eyes would 
be broader apart, and the lower part 
of your forehead would be more 
arched and heavy, and it would be 
easier for you to gather in the inci- 


, dental facts of life, and hold in ready 


possession for use, the knowledge 
you have. As it is now, you follow 
the principle, rather than detail; you 
follow ideas, rather than specific lines 
of thought and effort. And in taking 
care of practical matters, you have to 
systemize, theorize, and get the right 
way, and then try to carry it out and 
make it your own affair. It is not so 
easy for you to adapt yourself to in- 
cidental conditions as it is for a man 
who is large across the lower part of 
the forehead. 

You have large Imitation, which 
gives you the tendency to copy and 
conform, to adapt yourself to circum- 
stances, to do as other people do, as 
far as you can conscientiously. 

You have large Human Nature; 
you judge of character well, and hence 
are rarely mistaken in reference to 
persons who are in your presence for 
the firsttime. Consequently, when you 
meet strangers and see in them worth 
and talent, you would take the initia- 
tive in getting acquainted with them, 
and they feel that you have somehow 
selected them from a preference you 
had; and they will respond to you 
with the cordiality that is befitting 
the occasion; you do not stand off, 
love and admire persons at a distance, 
and let them, break the ice. If you 
conceived a strong and approving 
opinion in favor of the persons, you 
are apt to take the initiative and lead 
in forming friendship. If you do not 
so regard them it takes a good deal of 
their presence and their good works, 
and their kindly manifestations to 
make your mind seem mellow and 
pliable and conformatory; but you 
do not need any persuading, you 
need no crowding where you in- 
stinctively see that people are worthy 
of all the respect you can bestow. 
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You have large Spirituality; that 
gives you the inventive tendency, a 
tendency to take up new things if they 
are worthy; you do not get so hide- 
bound in reference to old usages and 
methods as to keep you from seeing 
the worth and merit of something 
that you never heard of before. And 
in regard to inventions and improve- 
ments, you keep your mind open to 
conviction, ready to listen and inves- 
tigate and to appreciate and approve 
whenever there is something to be ap- 
proved. But you are not very likely 
to get drawn into the approval of that 
which is a sham in any type of sub- 
ject. In a good many things you 
stand aloof, because you have not 
yet got the facts on which to form a 
sound opinion; it may take you a lit- 
tle longer to form opinions on some 
subjects or topics than it does most 
men; where the Perceptive organs 
are the means of information you are 
slower in getting it than you are 
where the intuitions and the moral 
sentiments come in. 

Yours is a strong character; it has 
force and thoroughness and courage; 
it has prudence and guardedness and 
policy; it has economy and invention; 
it has wit and humor; it has taste and 
refinement; it has logical and ana- 
lytical power and strong moral senti- 
ment; and your affections towards 
those that you like draw you very 
near to them, and you make friends 
that will stand by you to the last. 

I would give you the hygienic con- 
ditions that belong to the upbuilding 
of body, such, for instance, as the 
wearing of boots to keep the cold air 
from chilling the blood as it goes 
through the ankles to the feet in cold 
weather. If you wear boots the 
space that you would have around 
the ankle bone being filled with warm 
air would keep the blood warm, and 
the free circulation would keep the 
head cool, and be likely to enhance 
your weight and build up your nutri- 
tive system. "Then the diet should 
be simple and nutritious, studying 
carefully to avoid extra amounts of 
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carbonaceous material, which the 
system cannot properly convert. 
Wheat, in its entirety, oatmeal, milk 
of the best sort without skimming or 
without diluting; and if I had to be 
responsible for your health I would 
make sugar a scarce article of use 
with you; nor would I permit the use 
of much butter, or what they call su- 
perfine bread; nor would I load you 
with fat meats; I would give you a 
luscious tender steak and stew, with 
the greasy part excluded. And I 
would recommend to you in the eating 
of starch bearing material that you 
manipulate it in the mouth long 
enough to saturate it with saliva, so 
as to secure the digestion of the 
starch, as hundreds of people have 
dyspepsia and suffer from it needless- 
ly for years just from a lack of this 
precaution; and I would expect im- 
provement in your weight and 
strength. 
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Dr. F. M. Cooper, the subject of 
the foregoing sketch, is a well-known 
physician, who conducts a sanitarium 
at Emporia, Kansas. He treats all 
chronic diseases, and has had a great 
deal of success in orificial surgery. 
He also employs many valuable hy- 
gienic agencies, such as electricity, 
magnetism, massage, and various 
forms of baths. Heis not a one- 
sided man, as is the case with so many 
of his profession. He believes in 
combining philosophy with science, 
and nature with art. He has attract- 
ed considerable attention in several 
states adjoining his own, and has won 
his reputation so largely as a result of 
honesty in purpose and intelligence in 
method, that we take pleasure in pre- 
senting him to our readers as a phren- 
ological study. Dr. Cooper has di- 
plomas from several medical colleges, 
and is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology : 


THE INSTITUTE ALUMNI AT DINNER. 


HE fourth annual dinner of the 
Alumni Association of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, on 
the evening of Oct. 31, 1893, at 
the Columbia of this city, was an 
occasion of special interest and en- 
joyment. There was a large gather- 
ing, including the class of '93, mem- 
bers of the Alumni residing in and 
near New York, and others. The 
following is a list of the members of 
the class of '93: Chas. Aman, Illinois; 
Wm. A. Anderson, Massachusetts; J. 
J. Axtell, Michigan; Chas. H. Barnes, 
Connecticut; W. S. Bell, B. A., Il- 
linois; J. W. Billman, Ohio; F. M. 
Cooper, M. D., Kansas; L. P. Conk- 
lin, New Jersey; H. E. Corman, 
Pennsylvania; J. G. J. Davis, Georgia; 
Mrs. S. C. Davis, Georgia; John 
Dykes, Georgia; William D. Ingall, 
Vermont; Miss Mary Irwin, New 
York; John Jackson, Connecticut; 
Chas. H. Jones, Texas; John B. 
Mcllvaine, Pennsylvania; Mrs. M. 
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L. Mcllvain, Pennsylvania; Wm 
McKee, Missouri; N. E. Mulford, 
New Jersey; Julius Pankow, South 
Dakota; Louis Pankow, South Da- 
kota; E. W. Penney, Utah; R. L. 
Shanahan, California; Miss M. Sie- 
moneit, Illinois; G. W. Smith, Texas; 
Alice Р. Vanderbilt, New York; Wm. 
Welsh, Canada. 

In addition to these and the 
members of the faculty and the 
officers of the Institute, there were 
present the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
Mr. A. M. Kellogg, editor of the Mew 
York School Journal; Mr. Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt, Mr. R. F. M. Andrews, 
Miss Irwin, Dr. Miles, Mrs. Leist, 
Miss Abbott, Miss Corman, M. T. 
Richardson, '70; Miss M. E. Her- 
rick, '84; Chas. E. Cady, '85; E. C. 
Bradford, '88; Prof. Wm. and Mrs. 
L. Windsor, '88; Dr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Brandenburg, '89; Mrs. J. F. Upton, 
'89; Miss S. K. Hare, ’90; Miss О. C. 
Heine, '9o; C. W. Broomall, '91; Miss 
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C. E. Fowler, '91; Peter Leist, '92; 
Miss Albertha N. Turner, '92. 

After disposing of the good things 
provided by the Columbia, Prof. 
Sizer, president of the Institute, 
called for attention and earnestly 
spoke of the growth of the subject 
and the work of the Institute. He 
then introduced Mrs. Wells, who was 
received with hearty applause, and 
spoke very feelingly of the work and 
her interest in it. Her address was 
entitled, “А Light Ahead." After 
this, Mr. Albert Turner, chairman of 
the Committee, in the capacity of 
toast master, called on Mr. A. M. 
Kellogg, who spoke upon “ The Re- 
lation of Mental Science to the Work 
of the Teacher"; the Rev. Phebe 
A. Hannaford, ‘‘A Power in Re- 
form"; Dr. Н. S. Drayton, “А 
Phrenological Vista”; the Rev. Thos. 
A. Hyde, ‘‘ The Work of the Orator "; 
Dr. Nelson B. Sizer, ‘‘ The Brain”; 
Dr. Edgar C. Beall, ‘‘ Phrenology as 
a Profession"; C. E. Cady, ‘‘ The 
Alumni Association"; Dr. C. W. 
Brandenburg, ** The New York Asso- 
ciation of Graduates"; Prof. Wm. 
Windsor, ‘‘ Former Students" ; Wm. 
Jackson, ‘‘Our Class"; Mr. R. F. 
M. Andrews, ‘‘ Our Guests." 

The occasion was one which will 
not be forgotten by those present, 
and was pronounced one of the most 
successful of its kind which had been 
held. We give herewith a brief re- 
port of the addresses made, not hav- 
ing space to print all that was said. 


Pror. NELSON SIZER: 


BELOVED FRIENDS :—We are assembled 
again to celebrate our noble science. Sixty- 
one years ago in August last, the immortal 
Spurzheim introduced Phrenology in Amer- 
ica. Such men as Dr. Howe, Horace Mann, 
Judge Hurlbut, Judge Amos Dean, and the 
Rev. John Pierpont signalized their wel- 
come by accepting the new philosophy of 
mind and giving it their cordial and life- 
long support. The younger generation 
caught the inspiration ; college students 
heard of the new mental philosophy, tested 
its application in its demonstration of 
human character, adopted and proclaimed 
its teachings. 

In Amherst College, the gifted and witty 
Beecher was appointed to debate against it, 
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to prepare for which he read Spurzheim and 
Combe, and lent his eloquent voice in its 
favor, and then and there vanquished his 
opponents, and through all his influential 
career never hesitated to endorse its doc- 
trines and apply. its principles in dealing 
with mentality. From this debate, the 
Fowlers caught their first impulse to a 
career which has wedded their name to 
that of the new mental philosophy and 
made them synonymous around the world. 
Fifty-seven years ago, in 1836, they opened 
an office in New York to teach Phrenol- 
ogy as a philosophy of mind and to prac- 
tice itas an art. Thinkers became inter- 
ested in the subject, lectures were given, 
characters were described, and practical 
Phrenology thus had its origin. One year 
before this, in 1835, fifty-eight years ago, the 
first phrenological class in America was 
taught, and Mrs. Wells, who, happily, is 
now with us, taught that class. Every 
succeeding year such classes were taught 
and many men and women acquired broad- 
er views of the human mind and character 
and higher aims in life. Like leaven, these 
principles acted through the best fibre of 
humanity, and a radical improvement in 
education, legislation, the administration 
of criminal justice, the treatment of the 
insane, the elevation, education and en- 
franchisement of woman are among its 
fruits. 

Finally, as an outcome of these influences 
a public sentiment made itself felt to such 
an extent that early in the year 1866, the 
Legislature of the State of New York passed 
the act which gave a charter to the "А тег- 
ican Institute of Phrenology," bearing such 
names as incorporators as Greeley, Deane, 
Osgood, Hall, Dexter, Trall, Fowler, Wells, 
and others, and we now are celebrating the 
graduation of the thirtieth class of students, 
numbering, all told, five hundred and 
ninety, and the twenty-cighth anniversary 
of its work. Our first Institute class con- 
tained six students, who received twenty- 
six lectures, of one hour each. The term 
of instruction now closed has consisted 
of one hundred and sixty lectures, and, 
like all of our classes, has had the advan- 
tage of using the large collection of skulls, 
busts, casts and portraits of this Institute, 
which has cost fifty-eight years of patient 
and costly effort to collect. 

If more than half a century of constant 
work in practical Phrenology, and thirty 
annual sessions of class teaching can qual- 
ify us to aid earnest students in securing a 
preparation for entering a field ripened for 
the reaping, this meeting of students and 
teachers shall not be in vain. 

One of our venerable and prosperous 
seats of learning, Yale College, was more 
than thirty years hard at work before she 
had sent out as many students as we have 
graduated from the American Institute of 
Phrenology in that length of time. Our 
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. worthy Alumni are devising liberal things 

for the prosperity of their Alma Mater, and 
have an abiding faith that the true mental 
philosophy shall at no distant day be well 
housed and have ample facilities of liberal 
and extended culture. Mythology, theol- 
ogy, geology, astronomy and philology have 
heretofore called out the efforts of the best 
teaching talent of the ages. May we not 
hail the advent of Anthropology, which in 
point of importance and practical utility 
must stand first and highest in the scale of 
human endeavor? 


CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


Fifty years ago a young woman in 
Boston was magnetized for the relief 
of a severe pain in her head with exhaus- 
tion from over-exertion on a very warm 
day, and her magnetizer requested her to 
remain quiet a few moments and rest 
before she should be awakened. She soon 
indicated by her movements that she 
imagined she was riding in a railroad car, 
and when asked if she was ready to be 
demagnetized, she replied, ‘‘ No, I have to 
£o on a long journey, and do not know 
why or where, but I see a light ahead of 
me and that will guide me correctly if I 
follow i." Thus Dr. Gall, the discoverer 
of our beloved science of Phrenology, all 
his followers and the promulgators of his 
discoveries, have been looking for and 
following the '' Light Ahead” as a guide 
in their path. That light hasenlarged and 
spread to every quarter of our globe, and 
scattered its blessings in every direction. 
It has been a ready guide to teachers of 
morality as well as of science, literature 
and sanitation. It has been adopted by 
the press and the bar in their practice if 
not in their technology, for some cautiously 
avoid giving credit to the name of the 
source from which they derive their knowl- 
edge and power, yet they followed that 
light which led them to success. So have 
also the apostles and teachers of Phrenol- 
ogy, and when obstacles have intervened 
they have struggled and overcome them— 
guided by the "light ahead." In our own 
case it has at times looked as if the last 
feather's weight could not be borne, that 
our struggles were greater than our power 
to overcome, and we were ready to surren- 
der, but the unexpected happened, and the 
load was lightened as if by a miracle. 

Then we could breathe again and ap- 
preciate the source of our help, for it 
appeared as if somewhere out of our sight 
was an ever waichful eye, and that the 
cause for which we struggled was not 
merely our own, but had a higher origin ; 
and so we worked on in faith with the hope 
that the “Light” would still guide us. 
Whether or not the cause was ours, we 
were the workers, and it was our duty to 
stand at our post with armor on, and our 
light burning for the benefit of those who 
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lacked oil for theirlamps. We have done 
so, but that light, for из, has burned nearly 
to the socket. Who will stand at the helm 
when we are a// gone? Some of our co- 
workers have fallen, and others will soon 
foll w. The watch tower should not be 
forsaken. The workers were human and 
therefore not perfect—and yet, who, if not 
the teacher of the relations of mind to the 
needs of mankind, could be expected to be 
perfect? 

Mr. Wells used to say, ‘‘ There is a need 
of apostles of Phrenology to take our places 
when we go hence," With that end in view 
this American Institute of Phrenology was 
inaugurated and has sent many workers 
into the field ; but still a headquarters must 
be sustained as a beacon light, a home for 
Phrenology, as well as a source for sup- 
plies and information, The question is, 
How can it be perpetuated? Hitherto 
Fowler and Wells have been looked to to fill 
that position, but even they must go the 
way of all the rest, and then who will fill 
the gap? Our aim has been to disseminate 
knowledge of the science, and we have not 
stopped to lay up those earthly treasures 
necessary for keeping alive our work. We 
have done, with our might, what we could 
of that which was for us to do towards ad- 
vancing the cause of humanity, but there 
will always be work enough for willing 
hands. 

We have distributed books, charts, leaflets, 
pamphlets, journals, without price, till the 
science has been carried to all quarters of 
the globe and made the names of Fowler 
and Wells and Phrenology synonymous. 
That fact has been, to my knowledge, veri- 
fied repeatedly, and attimes in a most in- 
teresting and singular manner. For in- 
stance, in 1874 Mr. Wells and I, with an ex- 
cursion party, were travelling with teams, 
tents, etc., in the Rocky Mountains. Some 
of us were in advance of the teams bring- 
ing the tents, provisions, etc. We reached 
the valley where we expected to pitch our 
tent, built our camp fire, made provisions 
as far as we could for the comfort of the 
company for the night, ate what we hap- 
pened to have with us, and waited for the 
laggards. Presently word came that a 
wagon had met with an accident five miles 
back, and would not be able to come that 
night. A number of our party were inva- 
lids, and the ground was too wet for them 
to sleep without other bedding, so it 
was agreed that Mr. Wells and I should 
give up our wagon-blankets, etc., to them, 
and ourselves go back a mile and a half up 
hill, and ask to sleep on the floor of a log 
house we had passed. When we reached 
there Mr. Wells at once introduced me to 
the lady of the house as ''Mrs. Wells, of 
Fowler & Wells, New York," telling her of 
the breakdown, and our condition at the 
camp, and that we came to see if she would 
allow us to sleep on the floor. He had not 
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meationed Phrenology, but she exclaimed 
—raising her hands: *' Sleep on my floor! 
Why, Phrenology was next to the Bible in 
my mother's estimation. You shall have 
the best bed I can give you." We had 
not supposed she had aspare room, but she 
had, and we found on the wall one of our 
symbolical heads, and she had read our 
books, and was a lover of the science. 

I told you we had not laid up those 
earthly treasures necessary to provide a 
Home for Phrenology. Sometimes a feel- 
ing of anxiety steals over us lest what we 
have labored so long and faithfully to keep 
alive may fail when we are gone, but the 
remembrance of what we have all read 
about in an old book, of a wise teacher who 
had not where to lay his head, and yet the 
Gospel he taught has had a wider accept- 
ance, perhaps, than that of any other 
teacher. May we take courage from that 
example, and trust that this great truth 
that mind understood is the crown of 
humanity and will make its effulgence 
visible, even when obstructed by ignor- 
ance, prejudice and superstition. What 
but Phrenology can expound the science 
of mind understandingly, and how it is to 
be taught? 

Now by the eye of faith I seem to see 
this Light overspreading the earth with the 
aid of apostolic helpers. 
to lend a hand to join the procession which 
is to usher in that glorious time, may have 
the satisfaction of thinking that they have 
assisted in making known one of the great- 
est aids towards the perfection of our race. 
Chey need not wait to be called, but should 
lay bold of the chain and help draw the car 
which is destined to teach self-knowledge to 
every student of human nature. When 
that lesson is learned, it will prove to be 
the great lesson or step toward perfection, 
for who, aside from the person who under- 
stands himself phrenologically, can so well 
reach out to others needed and useful help? 
Teach, ye who can, or point out the way 
to those who seek to learn the truth. 


Dr. DRAYTON. 


MASTER OF THE FEAST, MEMBERS OF THE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION AND OTHER LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN:—It seems to me that we 
have had given us already a good view of 
Phrenology, and to call upon me at this 
time to give you any further disclosure of 
its vista seems a little late, if not embar- 
rassing. It strikes me that after our ex- 
cursion through this repast we should give 
ourselves to a discussion of light topics in 
an easy, digestible vein. But concerning 
this phrenological vista I might apply ina 
fashion a State legend they have in the 
West, modifying the language of it: ‘‘ Quae- 
ris vistam phrenologiae, circumspice." 

You ask a view of Phrenology. Look 
around you! Survey this table! 

The problems of life, truth and mind lie 
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still unsolved before us, although thousands 
of the wisest in all ages and nations 
have sought to unfold their mysteries. It 
is scarcely a hundred years since the revela- 
tion of one great truth startled the world 
of thought, and raised great expectations 
of further illumination along the line of 
human being. That revelation occurred 
when the relation of mind to body was 
finally shown to be what all now accept by 
the sturdy German observer who found 
himself compelled to leave Vienna or 
cease to insist upon the fact of his theory. 
Unlike Galileo, he accepted the responsi- 
bility of his pronouncement, and without 
murmuring set forth with his great disciple, 
Spurzheim, to find a home and a better 
fame in a strange land. Through the 
perseverance and enthusiasm of these men 
a metaphysical ''impossibility" became а 
great physiological fact and accomplished a 
revolution in useful and humane science 
that ranks when fairly comprehended 
among the most brilliant feats of intellect- 
ual génius. Skepticism may question and 
prejudice sneer, yet in every avenue 
where men and women think and work 
this fact finds thorough application. Well 
might Spurzheim give his life in the 
strength of a grand manhood, and Combe 
the years of a splendid maturity to extend 
the knowledge of this fact. 'Twas the con- 
sciousness of doing a noble work for their 
fellows that led them fearlessly on. 
The distinguished Abernethy, quick to 
perceive and bold to acknowledge, 
said in a pamphlet addressed to London 
surgeons, "I verily acknowledge my in- 
ability to offer any rational objection to 
Gall’s and Spurzheim’s system, as affording 
a satisfactory explanation of the motives of 
humanactions.” This opinion was ratified 
by scores of the most distinguished au- 
thorities in science and letters. 

From this center of view I take account 
of the world’s progress, and perceive the 
effect of that sturdy Vienna doctor’s teach- 
ings in medicine and surgery, in education 
and philanthropy, in the civil and domes- 
tic arts. What an advance was there in 
physiology when it was determined that 
the brain is positively the functioning 
apparatus of mind, and consequently that 
the thinking organism must participate in 
the physical states of the body? Consider 
the light given to the physician by this 
new and vivid reading of the facts of tem- 
perament, especially to him who studies 
the nervous system in the channels of 
psychiatry, for there the modern expert 
finds himself dependent upon his knowl- 
edge of special centers of ideation for the 
clear determination of the peculiar mental 
disorder in a given case. The modern 
surgeon, too, knows that his success in the 
treatment of a paralysis or an epilepsy or 
a chorea depends upon the topography of 
the brain and its centers of sensation and 
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motion, and that he must read the mental 
and muscular phenomena with accuracy to 
ascertain the central lesion. From the 
same radiant source modern psychology 
has derived most useful truths. Nolonger 
does the fadu/a rasa of Locke rule in mod- 
ern philosophy, but a physiological basis, 
that Calderwood, Baine, James and Stan- 
ley Hall accept as the necessary supple- 
ment of a mental heredity, and upon 
which may be built a fabric of develop- 
ment through education. Over fifty years 
ago, when Spurzheim died, those eminent 
men in Boston who lamented his sudden 
decease, had caught the spirit of his work. 
It was Quincy, Bowditch, Story, Tucker- 
man, Barber, Bond and Curtis who united 
in saying, ‘‘We recommend to our fellow 
citizens the opinions of the deceased on 
the improvement of our systems of educa- 
tion; and especially what relates to the 
development of the physical powers and 
moral dispositions; and as they .can no 
more expect to hear them from the lips of 
our lamented friend, that they lose no time 
in making a practical application of them 
to the existing state of our institutions for 
the culture of the human mind.” 

In the life social and individual the 
teachings of the phrenologists with respect 
to the great importance of a sound body 
to clear, coherent and efficient expression 
of intellect and morals have wrought 
results promotive of the general welfare, 
and especially are they culminating to-day 
in many organized undertakings for the 
improvement of society in its different 
relations. Benedikt in Vienna, Man- 
tegazza in Italy, Maneuvrier in France, as 
advocates of the amelioration of the world’s 
vice and crime on the line of humane 
discipline and education; Henderson, 
Clouston, Munro, Mitchell, in Great 
Britain, and the advocates of the new 
education—Parker, Schurman, Harris—in 
America, following the propositions of 
Combe and Horace Mann. These are but 
a few of the thousands who have absorbed 
life and light from the once so Quixotic 
scheme of Gall, and seek to reflect what 
they may of it upon the expectant civiliza- 
tion of to-day. 

The scientist may value the demonstra- 
tions of Gall and Spurzheim as they con- 
cern those important features of brain 
functions, the correlation of the hemi- 
spheres, spinal reflex action, the differential 
office of the cells and fibres, the function of 
the fifth nerve, the crossed action of the 
fibres in the bridge of Varolius, the pro- 
gression of the fibres from the medulla up- 
ward through the great ganglia to the 
convolutions, the distinctive functions of 
the brain and of the spinal cord, and at- 
tribute a varying importance to this or that 
according to the line of study that he is ac- 
customed to pursue. But whilethese things 
are of high value to the human being it is 
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the great essential humanity of the phren- 
ological doctrines that command our highest 
respect. The man of 189ois warmer with al- 
truistic feeling toward his fellows than the 
man of a century ago; is it presumptuous 
to claim that the preaching of the gospel of 
Phrenology by Spurzheim, Combe, Mann, 
andthoseotherearnest men who were moved 
by a like spirit, has not aided that greater 
gospel that the divine Nazarene proclaimed 
among the hills of Judea? If this be re. 
garded as presumption then the laureate 
of America is amenable to the same judg- 
ment, for he once said of phrenology : 

* We owe it an immense debt. It has 
melted the world's conscience in its crucible, 
and cast it in a new mould with features 
less those of Moloch and more like those of 
humanity. If it has failed to demonstrate 
its system of correspondence, it has proved 
that there are fixed relations between or- 
ganization and mind and character. Ithas 
brought out that great doctrine of moral 
insanity, which has done more to make 
men charitable and soften legal and theo- 
logical barbarism than any one doctrine I 
can think of since the message of peace and 
good-will to men." 

With these facts in view is it not reason- 
able to expect that the present and the fu- 
ture have but to continue and toextend the 
application of phrenological principles? 
Teaching as these principles emphatically 
do from the basis of physiology, a similari- 
ty of organism among all of human mold, 
a common humanity, therefore, with pos- 
sibilities of unlimited development and 
of surpassing capacity, what has the in- 
dividual but to strive in order to reach 
desired heights of intellectual and moral 
ability ? and so to harmonize and ennoble 
all life's relations that the soul shall realize 
the success of an exalted manhood and 
womanhood ; when without affectation the 
common motive is that of '' malice toward 
none, and charity toward all ;" when peace, 
like a flood of mellow sunlight, warm and 
inspiring, shall envelop all in a common 
affection and a mutual happiness. 


Mr. Amos M. KELLOGG. 


The subject which has been given me is 
a very excellent one, and a large one, but 
before I take it up I think I ought here, in 
the presence of this excellent assembly, to 
acknowledge the great debt I am under to 
Phrenology. I thought while Dr. Drayton 
was speaking, what a splendid book might 
be written upon the debt which this west- 
ern world at least owes to Phrenology. It 
owes an enormous debt. When Phrenology 
came upon the surface of public opinion 
fifty years ago, it was likea plowshare that 
ploughed in deep, turned over the soil and 
set people to thinking. Fifty years ago I 
lived in central New York. I was a boyin 
a little village, and there my first debt be- 
gan to this subject. Prof. Fowler wasthen 
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moving through the country, delivering 
lectures, and I remember going some dis- 
tance to attend a lecture which was given 
in the basement of a church. He had 
spoken of Combe's great philosophical 
work, the “Constitution of Man,” and as 
there was acheap edition issued, I immedi- 
ately bought the little square volume, and 
keptit for many years. Now, that book 
contains the most profound truths; and no 
young man cancome up on the platform on 
which that book stands and not have come 
up a great ways. It had that effect upon me 
and upon a circle we formed. 

But all the conveniences of education 
there were extremely limited. I was a boy 
in this factory town, working in a tactory, 
but we saw this example constantly before 
us: ‘The great study of mankind is man;" 
and I began right then and there in a sin- 
cere and honest way, prodded on by George 
Combe, prodded on by the lectures of Prof. 
Fowler, to be a student. I felt that I must 
know my race, that I must know man. 
When one sets out on such a task as that, 
you can’t tell where he is coming out; but 
he is going somewhere. 

Well, then we formed a little debating 
society there. growing out of this, three, 
four, or five of us, and I purchased the first 
phrenological head that I saw, and I re- 
member putting it up on a shelf—the hon- 
ored place—and George Combe's volume 
was on one side of it. Oh, I thought if I 
could ever own a few more books! My shelf 
was two feet long—if I could ever fill that 
shelf with books! I began to have the stu- 
dent’s feeling, the desire to know some- 
thing; toenter upon this study of mankind. 
I could go on and tell you a great deal of 
the debt which I was thus put under by 
these men; but I must leave that because 
my time is limited. 

About twenty years ago I began to 
edit the School Journal and very soon 
afterward a gentleman called upon 
me, a student in this city, teaching, 
and said, ''Is not, after all, the basis, 
the true basis of all education, laid 
in mental science?" I said, ''Yes." 
“Меп, then, it seems to me that the begin- 
ning ought to be made there." Well, it 
looked to me as if that was a good wavs 
off. He wrote some articles upon that sub- 
ject which attracted some attention at the 
time. I brought the matter up before the 
National Asseciation, and it was derided. 
A gentleman from the West said that he 
had heard this talk about psychology con- 
nected with education, and he thought it 
had no relation to education. Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, at this time it is a subject 
upon which a great many books have been 
issued. To-day a publisher told me that 
he had sold tons of PsvcitoLoGv, an En- 
glish book that has been brought to this 
country. The State of Indiana bought 
eleven thousand of them. There is scarce- 
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ly a firm of publishers in this country that 
has not issued a psychology, and then we 
published ourselves а book called the Teach- 
er’s Psychology, by Prof. Bridge, a very 
eminent man in the West, formerly Pres- 
ident at the State Normal School, Mich- 
igan. That was the first beginning in that; 
it was rather a hazardous enterprise; there 
was no call for it in a certain sense, among 
the teachers ; they had been satisfied with 
arithmetic, grammar and geography so 
long. But if you will notice, now, all 
through the East, upon the higher grade of 
certificates there are examination questions 
upon psychology. And this, with the 
opposition that was made to the study, has, 
in a certain sense, come to be the founda- 
tion. Thus we are at the beginning of a 
new era in respect to education. We rec- 
ognize now that education is a psycholo- 
gical affair. That was once a position 
which could not be takén, but it is admitted 
to-day. 

The third point is that we are beginning 
to study the whole child. Col. Parker, 
who was quoted by Dr. Drayton, has become 
somewhat famous for this motto: ‘‘The 
whole child must be put to school.” The 
whole child, the body as well as the mind. 
And that is an outgrowth of this movement. 
Phrenology began, perhaps, in a small, 
one-sided way, and it kcpt growing larger 
and larger, until the term which Dr. Dray- 
ton used here is the one that covers m 
idea. It is the study of Anthropology ; it 
is a vast study; it has grown rapidly; the 
few lectures that were given in the early 
days of the Institute have now come to be 
doubled and trebled, and the attention 
which is given to-day to the subject has 
enlarged and will enlarge. 

I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to Mrs. Wells as she reviewed this 
past. How she must look at it, having 
watched its growth from infancy! I sym- 
pathize with her position very much indeed, 
Now, I venture to say that Mrs, Wells 
never, in those early days, expected to wit- 
ness such a scene as this; these ladies and 
gentlemen here are not children; these 
people bear the marks of intellectual 
study; every brow is thoughtful. These 
people have come to take hold of a 
thoughtful subject; they have come to 
grasp it and carry it out for the benefit of 
others; and I think that Mrs. Wells is to 
be congratulated that she has lived to do 
and see a work so great and so useful. 
Thousands you know, lay the corner stone, 
and then they go; but she has lived to see 
the structure built. 

Accept my thanks for the attention you 
have given me, and believe that you have 
my heartiest wishes. 


Mr. TuRNER 


Mr. PRESIDENT:—We may well infer 
that the point we have arrived at has been 
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along the lines of reform, and we have with 
us to-night one who has been interested 
with us, who has watched the growth of 
the work, and knowsa great deal about it; 
and I take great pleasure in saying that 
the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford will speak 
оѓ“ А Power in Reforms.” 


Mrs. HANAFORD. 


It is a very great satisfaction that I am 
here to-night. I have already expressed to 
Mrs. Wells my pleasure in meeting her, 
and I am glad to meet all the friends of 
Phrenology, old and new. I will venture 
to express my satisfaction with what Mr. 
Kellogg has just said of the great good that 
Phrenology has done, and the pleasure 
with which I look upon so many intelli- 
gent men and women who are interested 
in this cause. And yet I should not do 
myselí justice if I did not, for a few 
moments, return to the past. Itislongago 
since I first saw L. N. Fowler, when he 
came down to my native island (Nan- 
tucket) and took one of my relatives as 
his wife; I wasa little girl and only re- 
member her as a teacher whom everybody 
loved ; you may have read about her after- 
wards, and know whata noble career her's 
was, how grandly she pursued the good 
work, how she worked until the end, nobly 
and faithfully for humanity. It is a very 
great pleasure to me when [ look back to 
think that I ever saw her and knew her; 
and then, in after years, when I wasa 
young woman, it was pleasing to me to 
meet L. N. Fowler once again upon my 
island home, and I feel that I belong to 
your number to-night because I can say I 
have examined one head, and that head 
was L. N. Fowler's. And that was at his 
own request, to gratify me and to say to 
me that he thought I might become a 
phrenologist if 1 would study. Now, I 
didn’t get any diploma as you have done. 
I have never taken a cegree; I don’t know 
that I could be called an alumna here, but 
it is a matter of great satisfaction to me to 
know that early in life I became interested 
in Phrenology, and I have felt that in the 
training of children in school, and my own 
children, and in other respects, what little 
knowledge I have possessed of Phrenology 
has been of use to me. 

I must tell you that I have been person- 
ally interested in Fowler & Wells; person- 
ally interested in Phrenology, and though 
I feel we owe a debt to allmen and women 
evcrywhere, so far as they come to a 
knowledge of other sciences besides that of 
Phrenology, we owe a specia! debt to 
Fowler & Wells, because, as you know, 
and as has been intimated here, the publi- 
cations of that firm have not only been for 
the benefit of those who have studied Phre- 
nology, but they have gone into other sub- 
jects, and helped in all reforms. There is 
not a reformer on any line who has not been 
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helped by the works of this company. I hope 
you will do what you can to build upon 
the foundation that the Fowlers and Wells 
and their associates have laid, and make 
an institution that shall endure for cen- 
turies, I wish you God speed, and with all 
my heart I rejoice that I may speak to Mrs. 
Wells, our mother, sister, friend, and say 
to her in your name, in the name of those 
who shall come after vou, that we shall re- 
member her and love her and the work she 
has done inall the days to come. And I 
wantto thank her and those who have 
gone before, her brothers and husband, 
andthose who are with her now in this 
good and great work. God speed you 
young men and women. God speed you 
to go forth for your work ; it will never end 
if you do good work ; it will go on forever, 
and God himself at last will say to you, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 


Dr. NELSON B. Sizer. 


There are only a few things I want 
to mention to-night—two or three things 
that it especially behooves you as gradu- 
ates of this Institute to look after. 
You know in studying any bodily organ 
there are four principal things to consider: 
We have first the anatomy of it, the struct- 
ure ; then we have the physiology of it, 
what it does, the functions ; then we have 
the pathology of it, how it is when it is 
diseased ; then we have the therapeutics, 
how to treat it; those four things. Now, 
when you come to the question of brain, 
these four things are your work ; but be- 
fore you commence with the brain fer se, 
there are one or two popular errors that 
you ought to correct. One of them is the 
superstition, as you well know, that 
Phrenology is supposed to teach that the 
head is covered over with a series of con- 
tusions, looking very much likethe cranium 
of a prize-fighter, and that according to the 
width and the depth—I won't say the 
volume and boldness—of these contusions, 
you judge character. You,of course, know 
that the length of fibre determines the de- 
velopment of an organ, but you will 
have to fight all the time to make others 
understand it, and you must not grow 
weary in well doing. 

And then, there are certain things about 
the anatomy of the brain that ought to be 
emphasized in your teaching. As far as 
the localization of muscular and physical 
functions is concerned, scientific men are 
pretty well agreed, and the time has 
practically arrived when they will admit 
the phrenological localization if you state 
in direct and definite anatomical terms the 
convolutions, limits and relations ot every 
phrenological organ. 

Then the whole question of the physi. 
ology of the mind, that mysterious thing 
which, while it is connected with the brain, 
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is yet separate from it; that which makes 
all the difference between a live brain and 
a dead brain; the element of life ; remem- 
ber that. And then with you, of course, 
among the important points will be the pa- 
thological and the therapeutical questions 
concerning the mind or the brain, what to 
do with weak, ill-developed brains; what 
to do with perverted brains. I believe that 
wecan do better with criminals than to 
hang them, and we can do better than 
spend so much public money over them. 
Witness the Chicago assassin, or the 
wretch yesterday who shot that man right 
here on Broadway. Now, it will cost from 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars to try 
one of those men and get him railroaded 
through some insane asylum. That is a 
good deal of money. What we want todo 
is to railroad those fellows out of that sort 
of thing so that the court won't need to 
take hold of them; and that is your busi- 
ness; that is where we want to save 
money. We want to save taxes, and we 
want to save men and women for the com- 
munity, for society, for the human race. 
We want to elevate the pubiic intelligence 
and moral sentiment so that criminals will 
cease to be born. God speed you in your 
work. 


Dr. Epcar C. BEALL. 


There are three points of view from 
which a life pursuit is usually considered ; 
as a labor of necessity, as a source of self- 
ish pleasure, and as a means of adding to 
the happiness of mankind at large. Now 
it seems to me that the ideal vocation 
should cover all this ground. It should 
be remunerative, and afford pleasure not 
only to him who follows it, but direct- 
ly or indirectly to the whole race. 
Fortunate indeed is the man or woman 
whose hours of toil are filled with this 
triple joy. 

It is certainly a mistake to suppose that 
true success is simply to become rich in 
lands or gold, or merely to outstrip all 
rivals in the race for place and power. It 
is rather to be truly happy; and as the 
highest happiness can come only from the 
activity of our highest faculties, the most 
successful man is he who mostharmoniously 
exercises all the elements of his nature, 
under the supremacy of the moral and in- 
tellectual powers. 

In my judgment, Phrenology as a pro- 
fession affords the largest opportunities for 
those who aspire to the loftiest and most 
perfect development. All of the learned 
professions relate directly or indirectly to 
thehuman mind. Although the physician is 
usually considered only as a healerof bodily 
ills, he is often called upon to treat the in- 
sane, and he cannotexercise his full function 
without considering the influence of mind 
as а factor both in the production and in 
the removal even of physical disease. The 
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jurist or statesman would have few duties 
to perform if there were no sentiments or 
passions in human nature which need to 
be regulated and controlled. If there were 
no mental faculties, religion could not be 
apprehended or become effective as an in- 
fluence for good. lt is thus evident that 
the minister of religion, the physician, the 
teacher, or the reformer upon any plane of 
activity should be a phrenologist. at least 
to the extent of understanding the prin. 
ciples of our science. For no man can 
work to the best advantage with materials, 
the nature of which he does not know. 
Phrenology thus stands in a sense at the 
head of all professions. Indeed, it is as 
absurd to expect a public teacher to in- 
struct and develop mental forces of which 
he is ignorant, as to expect a man to per- 
form a difficult surgical operation who 
knows nothing of anatomy. 

But while Phrenologv is of the highest dig- 
nity asa pursuit in life, it may be regarded 
also as of immense advantage from apurely 
selfish point of view. There is no other 
subject in the whole range of human study 
which provides stimulus and food for so 
many sides of our nature. The true 
phrenologist will be a man of the broadest 
philosophy, the most unselfish reiigion, the 
most logical intellect, and the greatest har- 
mcny in all his feelings. Of course, there 
are not many individuals who would be 
susceptible to all the advantages of such a 
school as this science may be made. Not 
all persons would appreciate or heed the 
culture it would give; but tothe extent that 
one is tractable, he can be rapidly taught, 
enlightened and disciplined by this means. 
For in studying the mind by the phrenologi- 
cal method, or in the practice of phrenol- 
ogy.in delineating character and giving 
advice as to mental development, one's at- 
tention is called to a more specific consid- 
eration of all the different departments of 
human nature than would be possible in 
any other way. The phrenologist is con- 
stantly required to recognize and weigh 
those elements of mind which, on account 
of his personal deficiencies, he would never 
instinctively be led to study. As an illus- 
tration of this, suppose he is weak in the 
moral forces; by describing and expound- 
ing the beauties of those elements, he 
is compelled to appreciate their import- 
ance whether he will or not; and cer- 
tainly the first step in all self culture 
is to desire it and to comprehend its ad- 
vantages. 

As to financial success, there are now 
great opportunities in this field for men 
and women of realability, and if one is 
capable of genuine intellectual and moral 
expansion, by making the same effort that 
would be required in any other calling. 
Phrenology as a profession will insure 
material wealth, mental breadth, health 
and happiness, 
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Mr. HYDE. 


The subject assigned to me is so large 
that it seems to be inappropriate to the oc- 
casion. I would rather speak upon Phren- 
ology. Looking here upon these venerable 
persons who have done so much to build 
up and perpetuate this grand science of the 
mind, which has led to freedom of intellect, 
freedom of thought and freedom in religion, 
I feel as if I had caught their inspiration, 
and would like to add a few words to en- 
courage or to inspire those who may follow 
in this grand work, and add to that which 
Gall, Combe, Spurzheim, the Fowlers, the 
Sizers, and the Draytons have given us; 
but Iam cut off; I am told to take up the 
Orator. Now, what has the orator to do 
with Phrenology? You are preparing to go 
forth as phrenologists; and oratory is that 
power or that force by which men are stirred 
to develop and express that which is in 
themselves; and if, with this definition, you 
study oratory or become orators, your 
Phrenology will have success. 

It was such oratory that stirred Demos- 
thenes when Philip witbdrew with his 
armies at the gate of Greece, and Grecian 
freedom seemed to be in the balance; and 
if it had gone down at that time, perhaps 
our Western civilization, and perhaps Gall 
and Spurzheim would. not have spoken to 
you. But it was the oratory of Demos- 
thenes that rolled back the tide, and he paid 
for his oratory with his life, So, also, was 
the case of Cicero, who saw the power and 
the influence of the human tongue when 
agitated by the heart; and when he spoke 
for his country he demonstrated the power 
of human eloquencein thecause of freedom. 
But, you say, those days have gone, and 
there is no room for oratory now. There is 
room for the orator everywhere, even in the 
simple matter of business, as, for instance, 
when a company publish a book, say at 
two dollars, and that company may only 
receive, say fifty cents on a dollar, and the 
book is sold at retail, who gets the other 
dollar? The man who can talk up the 
merits of the book. Oratory in business 
pays. Who makes you buy the article you 
don’t need? The beautiful lady with the 
sweet, pleading voice. 

Then you have the orator in causes of re- 
form. very where in the arena of moral 
conflict should be found the silver-tongued 
orator, speaking in defence of all the great 
principles and all the issues of life. But 
who are to be the great orators? In former 
times of war, it required a strong and mas- 
culine nature. In our day there is an op- 
portunity for the gentler sex, because they 
have the oratorical temperament ; woman 
is, and always has been, a natural born 
orator. Since the day when she made that 
little, eloquent speech to Adam that 
brought knowledge into the world, her 
tongue has never been sealed. And, as 
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the great Apostle Paul said, ‘‘the tongue 
no man can tame.” 

Now, when the sword is rusted in the 
scabbard, when the scepter of imperial 
power is laid aside, when the words of 
common honor rule the world, now is the 
time to discuss great issues, and in discus- 
sing these great questions woman should 
be conspicuous, because she has the oratori- 
cal or emotional nature, and I only hope 
that she may not out-distance man. Ionly 
hope that all men and women will wake up 
to the great possibilities which may be de- 
veloped by oratorical art. 


Mr. CADY. 


You have asked me to say a word forthe 
Alumni Association—an association whose 
members are scattered all overthe country 
in every State of the Union, in Canada and 
in other foreign countries, too far removed 
to meet except in small bodies; and yet 
united by a bond very much stronger than 
mere sentiment. Because, asit appears to 
me, there is no subject which appeals so 
continually and so strongly to people as 
the study of man and the study of mind as 
expressed through Phrenology. We can 
never get away from it, and the student 
never desires to do so. Itisa mental dis- 
cipline analagous to that of the gymna- 
sium. The boy who uses his muscles in 
the gymnasium during his teens never en- 
tirely loses the elasticity and strength he 
gains there. Soa student of Phrenology 
never loses his interest in this subject. He 
must always of necessity be practicing 
more or less. Now, these students who 
become scattered all over the world recog- 
nize a common cause; whilethe graduates 
of the ordinary college or the classical 
school, go different ways and have nocom- 
mon interest. 

Let me say for the Alumni that, as Mr. 
Kellogg has said, in speaking of the people 
he had before him, they are, I believe, one 
of the most thoughtful bodies of men and 
women, and I want to emphasize the word 
women, that have been gathered together 
in any class of schools in the country. These 
men and women do not come here to the 
American Institute of Phrenology for fun. 
I doubt if there are any considerable num- 
ber of baseball players among the men, 
and the school perhaps is lacking in that 
respect—lacking, in that it does not have a 
ball club or a boat club,if we may judge 
by the popular conception of education; 
but it does that for which it was intended: 
it teaches directly, thoroughly and force- 
fully the doctrines which relate to man, to 
the study of mind—and what study is great 
er! И іѕ sometimes said that they grind 
out phrenologists here and that pretty soon 
every lecture hall and every church and 
schoolhouse in the country will have its 
‘* Professor," I don't think that is theidea 
of the professors here, They are perfectly 
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willing and very glad to have these men 
and women go and teach Phrenology, but 
they do not expect that any considerable 
number of them will do so—I speak on my 
own motion, but I think I speak their sen- 
timents—that they expect that the gradu- 
ates of this school will use their knowledge, 
whether as teachers, especially as teachers 
in the schools, or in commerce and trade, 
or in the handicrafts, wherever they come 
in contact with men to do business with 
them, to teach, to plead, or to instruct. 
How will Phrenology compare as a discip- 
linary study with—say languages and 
mathematics? Well, I may stand alone in 
the statement I make, that it appears to me 
that there is no one other branch of knowl- 
edge that has the power of discipline that 
Phrenology has. Twelve college presi- 
dents may write twelve learned essays to 
give the value of languages, mathematics, 
Oratory and other topics, each writing on 

is specialty, and each prove rather con- 
clusively that his particular subject is the 
one that will accomplish the redemption of 
the world, intellectually at least. Why may 
we not stand for Phrenology and say that 
it is ahead of languages, because it is broad- 
er and more intimately connected with man; 
that it has all of mathematics, and has all 
of oratory? May we not say that Phrenol- 
ogy is superior to history as a matter of 
discipline? And yet people have said that 
history will educate a man. I believe that 
the science of the mind as taught in the 
American [nstitute of Phrenology will do 
more toward broadening and disciplining 
mankind and womankind than any other 
one branch of study, wherever or whatever. 
And the members of this association, scat- 
tered as they are, and engaged in various 
occupations, are disseminating this knowl- 
edge, and doing good equal to any other 
class of men and women. 

Our friend, Dr. Beall, has spoken of the 
value of Phrenology from several points of 
view; the missionary feature I will calla 
sentimental view. But who in the world is 
there that does not approve of sentiment? 
It is sentiment that induces a man to get 
money; and a man in amassing wealth 
does his share of good; itis sentiment that 
leads a man to teaching instead of going 
into business where he could earn more 
money, and have a better time asthe world 
goes. The world needs just that class 
of missionaries that is sent out from the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and just 
that class which every alumnus of this 
association can represent; and I am happy 
to say that Prof. Sizer, Mrs. Wells, and 
Dr. Drayton 4nd the other professors are 
sending them out, and we thank them and 
bless them for it. 


Dr. BRANDENBURG. 


Until the close of the last century, people 
were looking in vain for a science which 
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would give them a mastery of the brain, 
and unfold the mysteries of the minds of 
men, and those who, from ignorant self- 
confidence, assumed to be mental philoso- 
phers, gave the ancients and moderns a 
system of mere speculation and guess- 
work. They had nomethod of discovering 
the innate or primary faculties which con- 
$titute human intellect, sentiment, and 
passion; the elements of goodness, evil, 
feebleness or power. They knew not that 
the anterior portion of the brain is the 
home of the intellect; that the superior 
portion gives virtue and amiability ; that 
the posterior superior expresses social en- 
ergy, or that the posterior inferior brain is 
the seat of animal force. 

Contrast the incoherent speculation of 
the past with the scientific Phrenology in- 
troduced by Gall and Spurzheim. They 
began by objectively studying the constitu- 
tion of man, and inductively learning the 
functions of the brain. To Gall and Spurz- 
heim and Combe, our alma mater points 
with pride; and we, the Alumni, with 
reverence to the pioneers of American 
Phrenology, Fowler, Wells and Sizer. 

The New York Association of Graduates 
was organized February r, 1892, and from 
that time to the present has held regular 
monthly meetings, except during the warm 
summer months, Some of the topics that 
have been presented аге: 

*" Judging Character by Types,” by 
Albert Bausch. 

* Theory, Practice and Demonstration 
of Phrenology," by Dr. C. W. Branden- 
burg. 

"Why a Knowledge of Phrenology 
Should Be Extended," by Prof. Nelson 
Sizer. 

** Importance of a Knowledge of Phren- 
ology to the Young Man," by Chas. E. Cady. 

* Best Methods for Mental Recupera- 
tion," by Dr. H. S. Drayton. 

** The Relation of Health to the Mental 
Temperament," by Mary T. Hayward. 

* Anatomy of the Brain, with Dissec- 
tions," by Dr. R. C. Shultz. 

“ How Phrenology May Be Made Useful 
to the Teacher," by Cora М. Ballard. 

“ Phrenology in the Home," by Edgar 
C. Beall, M.D. 

“Is Life Worth Living?" by the Rev. J. 
A. Trimmer. 

* How Phrenology May Be Made Useful 
to a Young Woman," by Helen Potter. 

“ Temperament and Character," by Dr. 
H. S. Drayton. 

* Recuperation, Mental and Physical,” 
by Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 

* Practical Phrenology,” by Chas. E. 
Cady. 
* Brain Structure and Development," 
by G. F. Laidlaw, M.D. 

The reading of these papers was in each 
case followed by very full discussion on 
the part of members and guests who were 
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present. The Association gives receptions 
to the new classes іп the Institute when 
they come to the city each year, which have 
proved pleasant and helpful. 

The meetings as now conducted attract 
so much interest that on each occasion the 
hall of the Institute is crowded toits utmost 
limits. A cordial invitation is extended to 
graduates in New York and vicinity to be- 
come members, and to others interested to 
become honorary members of our Associa- 
tion. 

Mn. TURNER. 


Mrs. Hayward, who was to speak for 
** Former Students,” has been referred to by 
Dr. Brandenburg as one of our most et- 
fective workers. She is not present to- 
night, and I don't know of any one who 
will miss the privilege of being here more 
than she will. I received a dispatch this 
afternoon, saying that on account of ill- 
ness she would be unable to come. 

However, we have with us to-night, un- 
expectedly, one who can speak ably for the 
former students, and I take pleasure in 
calling upon Prof. Windsor. 


Pror. WILLIAM WINDSOR. 


Five years ago, as valedictorian of my 
class in the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, it was my privilege to pay a tribute 
to the President and Vice-President and the 
other members of the faculty.  To-night, 
standing within the genial radiance that is 
shed from these two grand old heads, it is 
my privilege to repeat upon this family altar 
my tributeof gratitude for all that has been 
in the past, and all that I see in the future. 

My subject, as a speaker voicing the 
affectionate sentiment of the '' former stu- 
dents" of this Institute, is a broad one. 
Our President, with characteristic modesty, 
in stating the number of students of this 
Institute—he may have used the term 
graduates—has placed the number at, I 
think, about five hundred and ninety. Is it 
too much for me to claim to-night the 
privilege of answering for thousands, and 
I may say with truth, the millions of the 
students of the literature of this Institute, 
which has girdled the world with the mel- 
low glory of good will, beneficence and re- 
form! Wherever man exists on this conti- 
nentin a civilized form, wherever he can 
read or write, wherever he can listen to the 
voice of the teacher, the doctrines promul- 
gated by the American Institute of Phren- 
ology have gone forth; they have blessed 
mankind ; they have made man and woman 
better; and they will continue as long as 
literature exists, 

I have been accused of being an enthusi- 
ast upon this subject; I have retorted with 
some spirit, that the enthusiast is the only 
man who ever amounts to much, And if I 
am an enthusiast upon Phrenology, it is 
because Phrenology has made me capable 
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of enthusiasm. Ibelieve in proclaiming and 
in standing up for and combating for that 
which has benefited me and has benefited 
my fellow men. 

We are standing to-night, ladies and 
gentlemen, in the presence of what I am 
proud to call the aristocracy of intelligence. 
I understand by aristocracy, the rule of the 
best; and I understand by intelligence, 
that which knows and takes cognizance of 
that which is; and when I say that 1 am in 
the presence to-night of a band of brave 
men and heroic women who know the best 
that there is in mental philosophy, and 
who recognize and who believe in the phil- 
osophy that is destined to rule not only 
the educational, but the manufacturing 
and commercial influences of this country, 
I feel that I am simply voicing a great, his- 
torical and patent fact. 

I believe in Phrenology ; I believe in it 
as a science; I believe in itas a philosophy; 
I believe in it as a religion; I believe in it 
as a profession ; I believe in it as a science, 
because I recognize that it is the science of 
sciences. Am I saying too much? When 
I look upon other sciences—and I recognize 
the value of astronomy, geology, etc.— 
I say that humanity, as far as we are con- 
cerned, is worth more than all the stars 
that scintillate in the heavens, and worth 
more than all the gold that can be mined 
from the bowels of the earth. Am I claim- 
ing too much for it as a philosophy when I 
say that the old philosophers all admitted 
that they had no philosophy? And to-day 
the philosophers who have attempted to 
work out the great problems of human ex- 
istence without the advantages which 
Phrenology affords, simply give up the 
task and acknowledge their own weakness. 

If I can say anything this evening to 
kindle the enthusiasm of those who arenow 
going out for the first time as members of 
the profession of Phrenology, I hope to 
arouse in them the true professional spirit. 
Humanity is hungering for this knowledge 
if it is presented in the right way. "There 
are those who have gone into the work un- 
worthily, who have tried it and eked out a 
miserable existence, and have practiced in 
an undignified and unskillful manner. 
There are those who have never formed 
any conception of the real dignity of Phren- 
ology. There are also those who have pan- 
dered to the depraved taste of the multitude. 
We have enemies in the camp; and when I 
say enemies, I mean those who undertake 
absolutely to commit grand larceny against 
the splendid science of Phrenology by steal- 
ing from it its best and dearest axioms, its 
splendid doctrines, its magnificent enunci- 
ations of principles, and embodying them 
into books that they palm off on the public 
under fictitious names, such as craniogno- 
my, or physiognomy with an apology, and 
stating that they do not recognize Phren- 
ology, thus pandering to that sentiment 
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everywhere in the world which you will 
hear expressed by people who, ignorant of 
the whole subject, say that they believe 
there is something in physiognomy, but 
nothing in Phrenology. There are people 
who will pander to that and sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage that may be in- 
cluded in the price of a book or a very cheap, 
miserable delineation of character. Pro- 
fessional Phrenology demands something 
more and grander than that. 

No man can ever rise to the dignity of 
true Phrenology or be an ornament to his 
profession who does not realizethat human- 
ity demands of him all of the teaching abili- 
ties, all of the splendid erudition of the 
minister of tne gospel, and alsothe splendid 
scholarship and knowledge that we require 
of the skillful surgeon and the trained 
physician; and until we can blend those 
two characters together as our ideal Phren- 
ologist, we fall short of our conception of 
this magnificent profession. 


Mr. TURNER. 


Although the hour has ceased to be an 
early one, I know there is no one who was 
present this afternoon who would want to 
leave without hearing from the valedic- 
torian, Mr. Jackson, who is to speak for 
**Our Class." 


Ма. Jackson. 

I am sure, after the flood of oratory with 
which you have been deluged this evening, 
it would ill become me to take up much of 
your time. I am proud of the privilege of 
speaking here in behalf of the “Class of 
'93." Iam sure a finer lot of fellows never 
assembled together in any class; and as 
for our ladies, they are certainly unique. 

One sentence from the lips of Prof. 
Windsor reminded me of a story. He 
spoke about the brotherhood of man, and 
I thought it would be well for us as phren- 
ologists to form a brotherhood—a brother- 
hood in sincerity and in truth. There is a 
story of a little boy who called at the house 
of a wealthy man. He knocked at the 
door, and the master'himself went. ''If 
you please, sir, I am so hungry; would 
you give me something to eat?" And the 
man said, ‘‘ Yes. Here, cook, bring that 
crust of bread | saw on the sideboard." 
The boy did not say thank you, and so 
the man said, '' My little boy, did you ever 
learn your manners?" *' No, sir.” “Did 
you ever go to school?” “No, sir.” “Did 
you ever learn to pray?” "No, sir.” 
** Well, then, pray after me: ‘Our Father, 
who art in heaven.'" And the little boy 
said, ‘‘ Our Father," and then he stopped 
and said, ‘‘Is it our father?" ‘* Yes,” 
said the gentleman, ''it is ‘our father.’” 


“What, your father and my father?" 
"Yes," Well," he said, "if it is your 
father and my father, then you and I are 


brothers."  ''Yes," said the gentleman, 
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"that is so." ‘*Well, then, aren't you 
ashamed to give your brother such a dry 
crust of bread as this?" Now, it is all very 
well to preach brotherhood, but we must 
also practice it. 

Those who do not believe in Phrenology 
shower all manner of abuse upon the sci- 
ence, and yet everybody reads character, 
though often unconsciously. A young lady 
was petting a large dog, of which she was 
very fond, and a dude stood there and said, 
“I wish I were a dog." ‘*Oh!” said she, 
*! never mind, you'll grow." She measured 
him properly. She read character without 
the assistance of Phrenology. So, where- 
ever we go we hear men saying, ''I don't 
like the looks of that person; I don't feel 
that I could trust him.” They know that 
there is something wrong, but only the 
phrenologist can explain it. Now, I have 
only to ask you, before I close, to display a 
little more enthusiasm. We wantour hearts 
in Phrenology if weare to have success ; 
itis enthusiasts who have done the world's 
greatest work ; so let uscultivatea genuine 
love for the principles we hold so dear. 
You know that every good cause has to 
pass through three stages ; the first is that 
of ridicule; the second is fierce opposition ; 
and the third is finai triumph. We as 
phrenologists have passed through the first 
twostages, and we are now marching on 
to final triumph. The flag has been un- 
furled, and if we only gather around it, 
put forth all our energies, all our talents, 
everything that we have and are, and 
spread the principles of this splendid 
science, we shall help forward the dawn of 
that day when vice and sin and misery 
shall be driven from our land, and when 
peace, happiness and joy shall reign su- 
preme. 


Mr. TURNER. 


MR. PRESIDENT: There аге not to exceed 
three or four persons in the room to-night 
who are not graduates of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, and I think it but 
fair, notwithstanding the hour is late, 
that we give an opportunity for expression 
as to the sentiment that may be entertained 
by “Our Guests," by asking Mr. Andrews 
to say a word. 


Mr. R. F. M. ANDREWS. 


Those of us who are strangers here, al- 
though we know nothing of the practical 
working of this great science of which we 
have heard so much, feel that we cannot 
look into these intellectual faces without 
seeing that in the ranks of Phrenology 
there are men and women who stand high 
in the field of literature and the field of 
science. One of your speakers has told 
you that if Phrenology could obtain the 
silver tongue of some great orator to 
spread forth her truth, success would be 
more quickly achieved. The greatest 
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leader of public opinion, it seems to me, is 
not the ‘‘silver-tongued orator," but the 
press. The orator is heard by compara- 
tively few; but into every home in the land 
the newspaper finds its way; and so, if I 
cannot speak to you upon Phrenology, I 
may at least makea few remarkson the in- 
fluence that the newspaper might have if 
it could be brought into the service of 
Phrenology. The common people, the 
people who have only an ordinary educa- 
tion, read the newspaper; and if into your 
service, into your work, you could enlist 
the press of this country, it would not be 
many years before Phrenology would take 
a stride that would place her as the first 
science in this country,and be regarded in 
the school and college as of equal impor- 
tance with chemistry, philosophy, algebra 
or Greek. Into the colleges of the land, I 
hope, at no future day Phrenology will find 
her way, so that our young men and 
women going out into earnest life may 
have this necessary equipment. 

It doesn't require a phrenologist to see 
difference in people. For instance, when | 
was at the World’s Fair, on the Midway 
Plaisance, I heard а gentleman of 
rather seedy appearance ask one of 
the guards if he could show him where the 
Lagoon Building was; and it didn’t take 
me long to put that man down as опе 
who had heard nothing of the Fair, who 
had noteven read the newspapers about it. 
The newspaper man reads the people on 
whom he depends for his news; he can't 
go and verify every item that may be 
handed to him ; he must depend on his 
judgment, and so it behooves the news- 
paper man to understand as much as pos- 
sible about human nature. Therefore, if 
you can infuse into and distribute through 
the ranks of my profession a knowledge of 
Phrenology, a respect and love for it, and 
belief in it, it would not be many days, I 
repeat, before the science would take its 
place in the front ranks of this country. I 
believe that Phrenology is going on grow- 
ing. I believe that the day is not far dis- 
tant when we shall hear from it on all sides; 
and I am sure those of your guests who, 
until to-day, have known little or nothing 
about the science and its practical working, 
after having heard the exercises of this 
afternoon and the speeches of this evening, 
will feel that we must respect the profes- 
sion. Wesee that these thinking men and 
women, in the intelligent walks of life are 
making it practical ; are applying it to an 
every day use, this knowledge which has 
been given to them by the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, under whose auspices 
we are gathered here to-night. Therefore, 
in the name of the guests and in the name 
of the public, and in the name of the press, 
I wish your venerable President and all of 
you every possible success. The next 
time we meet may it not be with compar- 
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atively few from all partsof thiscontinent, 
but may there be men from the faculties of 
all the colleges, and from the Alumni asso- 
ciations of all the institutions of learning. 
May there be gathered together the best 
representative men of the nation under the 
banner of Phrenology, who shall stand to- 
gether and give it place as one of the first 
sciences in our advanced and ever advanc- 
ing America. 


Mr. TURNER. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I doubt if there is any 
subject that could have held as many peo- 
ple together so long with as little fun and 
nonsense as we have had to-night. I think 
itis a very great compliment to our sub- 
ject and to our company; and this is the 
end of our programme. 


PRor. SIZER. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
for 1893 is now adjourned sine die; but I 
trust we saall long hold our affection for 
and memory of one another. 


———— 9 a 
EXPERIENCE. 


REAM delivers us to dream, and 
there is no end to illusion, 
Life is a train of moods like a string 
of beads, and, as we pass through 
them, they prove to be many-colored 
lenses which paint the world their 
own hue, and each shows only what 
lies in its focus. From the mountain 
you see the mountain. We animate 
what we can, and we see only what 
we animate. Nature and books be- 
long to the eyes that see them. It 
depends on the mood of the man, 
whether he shall see the sunset or the 
fine poem. ‘There are always sunsets, 
and there is always genius; but only 
a few hours so serene that we can 
relish nature or criticism. The more 
or less depends on structure or tem- 
perament. Temperament is the iron 
wire on which the beads are strung. 
Of what use is fortune or talent to a 
cold and defective nature? Who 
cares what sensibility or discrimination 
a man has at some time shown, if he 
falls asleep in his chair. — Emerson. 


INSTINCT AND INSIGHT. 


A WRITER in Study of Child 

Nature points to the necessity 
of intelligent direction on the part of 
those having the charge of children 
in order to educate their mental 
powers in the proper manner. The 
capacity to do this depends much 
upon the patient's or teacher's “ in- 
sight." It is claimed that: 

First. The Child bears within Aim- 
self instincts which can be trained up- 
ward or downward. 

Second. These instincts give early 
manifestation of (heir existence. 

Third. Zhe mother's loving guid- 
ance can often be changed from uncer- 
tain instinct into unhesitating insight. 

This change from instinct into in- 
sight is thus illustrated: A young 
mother, who had been studying Fræ- 
bel for some months, placed her four- 
year-old boy in my kindergarten. 
I soon saw that he was suffering from 
self-consciousness. In a conversa- 
tion with the mother, I told her that 
I had discovered in her child a serious 
obstacle to mental growth, viz., self- 
consciousness. ‘‘ What is the cause 
of it?" said she. ‘‘If the child had 
not had such a sensible mother," I 
replied, **I should say that it had 
been shown off to visitors, until the 
habit of thinking that every one is 
looking at him has become fixed 
in his mind." Instantly the blood 
mounted to her face, and she said: 
‘That is just what has been done. 
You know that he sings very well; 
last winter my young sister fre- 
quently had him stand on a chair 
beside the piano and sing for guests. 
I felt at the time that it was not 
right, but if I had known then what 
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it would do, I would have died rather 
than allow it.” 

Instinct is often overruled by 
others; insight makes the mother 
stand invincibly for her child's right 
to be properly brought up. 


эз e 
THAT LAST KISS. 


N the day of a great fire, which 
occurred not long ago in 
Boston, a bright lad, sixteen years 
old, was running from his home at 
the south end of the city to catch an 
electric car, which would take him to 
his daily work in one of the large 
wholesale houses of the city, "The 
boy's mother wasa widow with small 
means, who lived on the upper floor 
of a neat little house, and earned, by 
sewing, what she could to increase 
the small income which her hard- 
working honest husband had left to 
her. Her son William had been kept in 
school until he was fifteen years old, 
and, as he was ambitious and studi- 
ous, he made the most of his oppor- 
tunities and graduated from the high 
school with credit. During the sum- 
mer following he took a course of 
study in one of the commercial col- 
leges of the city, and was thus en- 
abled to accept a position offered 
him, and earn a few dollars a week, 
with a promise of promotion and 
better wages another year. 

William was devoted to his mother 
in every way, and he seemed so 
happy to be able now to earn some- 
thing himself, and to begin to repay 
her for all her self-sacrifice and loving 
care of him. Every Saturday night 
as he started for home with his week's 
pay in his pocket, his first thought 
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was of his mother, and it was his de- 
light to carry her a little fruit or a 
few flowers, or some little token of 
his thoughtful love. He knew well 
how she appreciated these attentions, 
and he was conscious many times 
during the day of her loving thought 
for him, and her real gladness in 
working for him. He was always in 
the habit of kissing his mother good- 
bye as he left her in the morning for 
school or for business, and of greet- 
ing heragain on his return at night 
in the same loving manner. 

On the morning of the fire William 
had inadvertently hurried off without 
kissing his mother. Не ran for an 
electric car on Shawmut avenue and 
was just about getting in to it when 
he suddenly thought, ‘‘I forgot to 
kiss mother good-bye!" and as sud- 
denly turned about, and ran home 
again. As he hastily opened the door, 
he exclaimed, “I ran back for my kiss, 
mother, for I would not feel just right 
all day without it!” and, taking it, and 
with a bright, happy face waving a 
farewell, he ran again for his car. 

That afternoon the fire broke out 
in the building in which William was 
at work. He was almost choked with 
smoke as he tried to find his way to 
the staircase, which was, however, 
enveloped in the flames, and his only 
chance of life was in leaping from a 
six story window, hoping that a fire- 
man or a policeman might catch him. 
He leaped, and fell to the pavement, 
dead. . . . His mother sits now 
in her little home broken-hearted and 
desolate! Her husband was taken 
from her many years ago, and now 
the son upon which she leaned, in 
whom her heart delighted, who had 
helped her to bear her grief, and for 
whose comfort she had joyfully 
worked, was suddenly taken from 
her. The sorrow of that desolate 
mother’s heart none can know but 
those who have been afflicted as she 
is afflicted. But she thanks God 
every day for the blessed memories 
which comfort her, and many times a 
day, and in the twilight hour, 
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When the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, 

The loved ones, the true hearted 
Come to visit her once more,— 


She sees the happy face of her boy 
as he came running back from the 
car, and bounded into the room to 
get that last kiss from his mother. 
So amid her sighs and her tears, in 
her loneliness and in her sorrow, she 
still lives over again the sweet hours 
she has spent with her boy, and the 
thronging memories of his many acts 
of devotion to her, and the loving 
thoughtfulness on that last morning, 
are her solace and her comfort now. 


— 9.4 —— 


FOUND HIS PLACE. 


EN admit that no man is 

equally great in all things. 

Yet often they do not see that a 

man's failure in one line of work is 

no reason why he may not succeed 

in a different calling, to which his 
faculties are adapted. 

An incident which occurred some 
years ago in a London linen store 
illustrates this blindness. 

A young man, whose bluntness was 
such that he was of no use as a sales- 
man, was told that he did not suit 
and must go. Seeking the head of 
the house, the youth said: 

** Don't turn me away; I am good 
for something.” 

“You are good for nothing as a 
salesman," replied the principal. 

“I am sure I can be useful,” con- 
tinued the youth. 

“How? Tell me how.” 

‘I don't know, sir; I don't know." 

“Nor do I,” said the principal, 
laughing at the boy's earnestness and 
ignorance. 

* Don't put me away," continued 
the youth; ‘‘try me at something 
else. I know I can't sell, but I can 
make myself useful somehow ; I know 
I can." 

Moved by his earnestness the prin- 
cipal placed him in the counting- 
room. Immediately his aptitude for 
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figures showed itself. In a few years 
he became the head cashier of the 
concern. Throughout the country 
he was known as an eminent account- 
ant. His organization had a special 
aptitude for calculation and mathe- 
matics, and when its opportunity for 
exercise was presented it was shown 
with results that, while natural, 
seemed remarkable. 


— — —— 


A CHEERY SPIRIT. 


UCH incidents as the following 
are very pleasing to note: 

A little boy came to his mother 
with a broken arrow, and begged her 
to mend it for him. It was a very 
handsome arrow, and was the pride 
of his heart just then; so she did not 
wonder to see his lip quivering and 
the tears come into his eyes. 

“TIL /z to fix it, darling," she 
said; ‘‘but I'm afraid I can't do 


He watched anxiously for a few 
moments, and then said cheerfully: 
** Never mind, mamma, if you can't 


fix it. I will be just as happy with- 
out it,” 
Wasn't that a brave, sunshiny 


heart? And that made me think of 
a dear little girl, only five years old, 
whom I once saw bringing out her 
best playthings to amuse a little 
homesick cousin. Among the rest 
was a little trunk, with bands of gilt 
paper for straps—a very pretty toy; 
but careless little Fred tipped the lid 
too far back, and broke it off. He 
burst out with a cry of fright; but 
little Minnie, with her own eyes full 
of tears, said: 

““Меуег mind, Freddie. Just see 
what a cunning little cradle the top 
will make!” 

Dear little Minnie went to the up- 
per country a few years ago; but we 
have a great many sweet memories to 
keep of her. 

Keep a happy heart, little children, 
and you will be like sunbeams 
wherever you go. 
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FAILURE IN LIFE FROM THE 
START—WHY ї 
N the Christian H. L. Hastings 
relates that Dr. D—, a success- 
ful Western physician, returning to 
his old home after a long absence, 
visited the college at which he had 
been educated. 

“Twenty years ago,” he said to a 
group of students, ‘‘I graduated in 
this hall. There were eighteen men 
in my class. Of the eighteen six 
drank habitually; not to excess, but 
regularly—a glass or two each day. 
Not one of these men has succeeded 
in attaining fortune, reputation, or 
even a respectable position. But they 
were among the ablest men in the 
class. 

“While here, I was in the habit 
of frequenting the daily newspaper 
office here. There were ten men in 
it—editors and reporters. I knew 
all—a lot of bright, jolly fellows. 
The work was hard, the hours late, 
the meals irregular. 

‘(Every man in the office drank 
but one, a reporter, Ben Perry. One 
of the editors told me he had seen 
Ben come in from a fire at two o'clock 
in the morning, drenched to the skin 
and tired out. He would look wist- 
fully at the whiskey bottle, but he 
never touched it. 

“I inquired for the boys to-day. 
Three had died from drinking; six 
were holding inferior positions in 
newspaper offices. Their habits were 
bad. They could not make their 
way, and sofelllower. Perry’s head, 
though, was always clear, and he was 
regular at his work. He is editor- 
in-chief of one of the principal news- 
papers in a seaboard city. He had 
not half the natural ability of at least 
three of the others. 


Ost of the best preventives of the 
alcohol habit and other similar vices, 
is to begin with the diet. Thousands 
of drunkards owe their misfortune to 
the excessive use of condiments and 
highly concentrated foods during their 
early years. 
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THE WET PACK. 


A WRITER in the Herald of 

Health, of London, writes zeal- 
ously of the virtues of the wet sheet 
pack, but advocates that warm and 
not cold water be used. This form 
of hydropathic treatment is old, yet 
to many of the recent readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL it may ap- 
pear quite new, so that it is deemed 
appropriate to print what is said on 
the subject, with the criticism of the 
physician on the old cold-water 
theory. 

‘* The most remarkable of all the 
discoveries and applications of the 
inspired father of hydropathy was the 
wet sheet pack. Wringing a sheet, 
large enough to envelop the whole 
ora large part of the body, out of 
cold water, and laying it on blankets, 
he wrapped it round the patient, then 
drew closely the blankets with a 
plentiful covering. There is first a 
cold shock, very agreeable in fever, 
then a glow of warmth, which grad- 
ually increases to a profuse perspira- 
tion. In twenty minutes to an hour 
or more the patient is taken glowing 
from the pack and quickly bathed in 
cold water. The sensation of the 
cold bath is simply delightful. Sheets 
and blankets are filled with the ef- 
fluvia cast out by the skin. The ef- 
fects are very sensibleand remarkable. 
Fever is cooled at once, and a dry, 
harsh skin made moist and supple. 
The capillaries become full and ac- 
tive. Every oneof the myriad glands 
of the skin sets to work to relieve 
the blood of its waste and morbid 
matter. Poisons laid up in the sys- 
tem, oppressing the nerves, are cast 
out, and may be detected on the 
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packing sheet, always by the smell, 
often by thecolor. Opium, tobacco, 
mercury in minute globules, bile and 
other substances can be distinguished. 
Hereis a wonderful purification. Each 
pack draws a certain quantity of mor- 
bific matter from the body, and a 
certain number gives it a thorough 
cleansing. The first slight shock 
acts as a tonic to nerves, blood ves- 
sels, absorbents and glands. Water 
is absorbed and afterwards expelled. 
ET gs I know of no disease, and 
no condition of disease, in which the 
cold sheet pack may not be used by 
a judicious adaptation to the reactive 
power of the patient. 
Diseases that commonly last two or 
three weeks can be cured in as 
many days simply because the puri- 
fying process set up by nature is 
expedited by the hydropathic pro- 
cess. Chronic diseases are cured 
more slowly, but as fast as the re- 
active energy of the patient will per- 
mit. 

“There are diseases whose only 
termination is death; there are many 
cases of disease in which cure is 
sought too late—when the reactive 
and recuperative powers of the system 
are exhausted. At acertain stage, 
diseases of the brain, heart, lungs, kid- 
neys and bowels are hopeless of cure, 
but wherever there is enough vitality 
to cope with the disease I believe the 
methods of hydropathy, judiciously 
applied, give the best aid to nature, 
the best prospect of cure,” 

In the application of the cold wet 
sheet pack we have two positive fac- 
tors—one moisture and the other 
cold. So long as the sheet remains 
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cold the patientis in danger. But in 
proportion to the amount of reserve 
energy which he is able to utilize for 
the purpose of bringing the water 
supplied by that sheet to the heat of 
his own body, so will he be able 
quickly or slowly to accomplish this 
most essential result. Great stress 
is always laid by cold water hydro- 
pathists upon the necessity of care- 
fully packing the patient up all round 
and in all crevices with blankets so 
as to conserve the heat generated 
by him. The cold shock spoken of 
above as being so agreeable is not 
always thus described, and is indeed 
fraught with a certain amount of 
danger. This is only overcome by 
the patient's ability to accumulate 
heat. The responsibility of the hy- 
dropathist is indicated by the caution 
that this wet sheet pack must be 
Judictously adapted ‘‘to the reactive 
power of the patient," When nature is 
curing chiefly by the skin, then is the 
power of the cold wet pack depended 
upon. When successful, then can all 
the benefits, so lucidly described, be 
looked for, such as the expulsion of 
morbific matter, nicotine and other 
drugs. But mark that none of these 
benefits can or do arise till the cold sheet 
pack is turned by nature into а hot sheet 
pack and the morbific matter is expelled 
hot, not cold. Then why not apply 
hot moisture instead of cold moisture 
at once? A series of hot baths 
and hot water drinks, followed by 
rest between woollen blankets, will 
bring about the same results in less 
than half the time, without the shock, 
and without the demand upon na- 
ture’s power of expenditure of energy, 
which means waste of much needed 
energy or heat force. Chronic dis- 
eases can be assisted in their eradica- 
tion much more rapidly by the ap- 
plication of hot moisture than by 
cold moisture. The doctor states 
that ‘‘chronic diseases are cured 
more slowly, but as fast as the re- 
active energy of the patient will per- 
mit." This means that nature is 
helped in her work by the moisture, 
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but she has to counteract the cold- 
ness of that moisture before she can 
utilize it. In fact, she cures in spite 
of the cold, and not by virtue of it. 
** When the reactive and recuperative 
powers of the system are exhausted," 
the doctor states that the cure is 
sought too late. But where there is 
life there is hope, and the skilled 
healer will seek to conserve the re. 
maining spark of life power, which 
isthe reactive and recuperative power, 
and fan it into a flame. This is not 
to be done by robbing the body of 
its energy or heat force, or by ap- 
plying a shock to an exhausted nerve 
force. If the patient has ‘‘ enough 
vitality to cope with the disease,” let 
her utilize it all for that purpose, and 
not waste it by coping with the work 
of heating up cold applications. 

The stimulation to expression of 
vitality seems to be the idea upon 
which hydropathists work. Stimula- 
tion means drawing upon the vitality 
of the patient without granting any 
measure of gain. "The same kind of 
thing can be done by alcohol, though 
such treatment leaves behind a per- 
manent injury, while the injury of 
stimulation from the application of 
cold is more or less removed when 
the patient has recovered his heat. 
“The reactive power of the patient 
—his ability to get warm after a cold 
bath—is the fulcrum of the lever of 
cure. It is the measure of the pos- 
sibility of cure." And it is just the 
increase of this possibility which hot- 
water applications secure. 


—————-w- 


THE PERFECT MAN. 


R. PAUL TOPINARD, who is 

at the head of the School of 

Anthropology in Paris, and author of 

‘“ Man in Nature," gives his views of 
the perfect man as follows: 

First, from the point of nature and 
of evolution the most perfect man is 
опе in whom all the organs are the 
most harmoniously adapted to the 
life which is best for him. The bird 
flies, the fish swims, the horse is 
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herbivorous and escapes his pursuer 
by the speed of his course; the lion 
is carnivorous and muscular; man 
thinks, creates, lives intellectually. 
Therefore, the perfect man is he 
whose brain is the best organized to 
conceive correctly and truthfully and 
to will most vigorously, the eye the 
most acute to bring him external im- 
pressions, his hand most dexterous to 
execute, the internal organs so satis- 
factory that he is not arrested in his 
course by diseases of any of them. 

Second, from the personal and ego- 
tistic point of view, the most perfect 
man is the preceding, but having such 
a superiority through all his organs, 
and specially through his brain, that 
he has the advantage at the same 
time over animals and over his own 
kind in the struggle for existence— 
not to speak of his own power to 
master toa certain extent the phy- 
sical elements of nature, thanks to 
his intelligence. This aptitude is his 
attribute for excellence. 

Third, from the point of view of 
general or social utility the perfect 
man is he who possesses sentiments 
that are the most necessary in com- 
mon life—justice, family affection, 
love for his kind, respect for the 
rights and benefits of others, abne- 
gation, personal dignity. 

Fourth, from the ideal point of view 
the superior man is a thinker who 
sees things under their true aspect, 
who is neither an egotist, a syste- 
matist, nor a priorist, and who is able 
to free himself in his judgment from 
all the inherited influences of his 
body, his accidental and individual 
education, and to the ancestral edu- 
cation accumulated under the form of 
reflex action or hereditary instincts 
and beliefs. 

I have defined man—an animal, of 
common origin with the simiads, high- 
ly perfected, chiefly in his brain and 
the highest up to the present time of 
the creation. Не is the ‘‘ intellectual 
animal.” The man actually the most 
perfect is he who within the healthiest 
body has the healthiest brain. 
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HOW TO RUB OUT THE WRINKLES. 


HE patients in the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium do not always con- 
fine their Question Box desire for in- 
formation to strictly medical topics. 
Somebody asked lately: *‘ Does the 
face indicate character?" To this 
Dr. Kellogg replied substantially as 
follows: 

* Of course it does. There is no 
person whose face does not tell some- 
thing of what he is. A man may: 
school himself to conceal his real 
feelings quite effectively, just as the 
actor manipulates the muscles of his 
face to suit the moods of the part he 
is playing, but the face of the average 
man tells directly what his character 
is. You know whether a man is lame 
or not when you see him walk. The 
crippled walk due to physical in- 
firmity would not be confounded with 
the staggering, uncertain gait of the 
drunkard by one who had discern- 
ment. Similarly our mental experi- 
ences affect us outwardly as well as 
inwardly. If a man habitually enter- 
tains evil thoughts, he becomes an 
evil man. There is a deep philosophy 
in the Scripture which declares, ‘By 
beholding we become changed.’ 

“Опе day a lady said to me, ‘ Doc- 
tor, I would like to get rid of these 
wrinkles running up and down be- 
tween my eyes.' 

“I replied that I could tell her how, 
but I must first explain the phil- 
osophy of wrinkles. Wrinkles or 
creases in the skin are caused by the 
contraction of muscles which are at- 
tached to the skin at one end and to 
the bones at the other. This is the 
case with most of the muscles of the 
face; the muscles in the greater part 
of the human body are not, however, 
attached to the skin. One set of 
facial muscles contract the mouth 
into a whistling position; another set 
elevates the corners of the mouth into 
a happy expression, and still another 
set draw them down to make a 
gloomy, forbidding aspect. There is 
a curious little muscle, with a nice 
easy name, which serves to turn up 
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the end of the nose. It is called the 
levator labii superioris aleque nasi. 
Just so the wrinkles in the brows are 
made by muscular contraction. The 
various facial muscles are constantly 
being played upon by the brain as 
the pianist plays upon the keys of a 
piano. Orit may be likened to the 
shifting scenes of an opera, the scene 
shifter being stationed in the brain 
where he pulls the strings of thought 
or feeling which change the expres- 
sion of the face at will. 

“ Now, as I told this lady, the 
muscles of the face like other muscles 
grow strong by exercise, and if she 
wanted to rub out the wrinkles be- 
tween her eyes she must rub out the 
thoughts wnich caused her to frown 
and cultivate the opposing muscles 
by cultivating happy thoughts and 
feelings. The habitual state of mind 
of an individual, by the action of the 
brain upon the muscles of the face, 
is as indelibly and accurately written 
upon the face as if impressed by an 
iron mold.” H. M. 
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BREAD REFORM. 


HE bread in common use at our 
hotels, restaurants and home 

tables cannot be truly said to be 
the ‘staff of life." Itisa great de- 
lusion to hold the popular belief that 
the fermented fine white flour bread 
is an excellent article of food and the 
best and most nutritious product ob- 
tainable from the most universal and 
best -grain produced on the globe. 
The bread of the American people is 
in great need of reform from a scien- 
tific and hygienic standpoint. For 
several years some medical and scien- 
tific men and all true health reformers 
have condemned апа proclaimed 
their disapproval of the bolting and 
refining process of making flour as 
one in no sense improving the 
nutritive value of the product, but on 
the other hand deteriorating its quality 
as an article of food. Much has been 
said and written on this subject 
against this method of the millers, 
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and still the public demand and use 
bread made of this deteriorated ma- 
terial. It seems that there is a need 
of ‘‘line upon line" and ‘‘ precept 
upon precept," on this topic. This 
refining process and the fermenting 
method of making bread are both in 
direct violation of the principles of 
science and the laws of hygiene. 

It is a scientific fact that the re- 
fining device known as bolting cloth, 
used in the flouring mills in the manu- 
facture of fine white flour, removes 
important nutritive ingredients of the 
grain. These removed materials 
known as bran-shorts and middlings, 
contain the saline and mineral ele- 
ments of the grain—substances which 
are essential to the proper nourish- 
ment of all the tissues of the body, 
but more especially of the more dense 
structures as the teeth, bones, hair 
andnails. Bread being astaple article 
of diet—forming a part of every 
meal and robbed of these mineral in- 
gredients—where and how can a sub- 
stitute be procured? Can they be 
sufficiently obtained from otber foods? 
Or can they be used by the living 
system direct from the mineral king- 
dom? We answer no to both of these 
questions. Other foods do not con- 
tain a sufficient quantity of these ma- 
terials when this inferior fine flour 
bread forms an important and large 
portion of every meal. These saline 
and mineral elements as found in the 
wheat are arranged and compounded 
by vegetable growth, and from this 
fact are in a form usable by a living 
organism. Science demonstrates that 
wheat more nearly than any other 
grain contains all the materials needed 
in the nourishment and complete nu- 
trition of all the structures of the 
human body. It is a false notion or 
theory that any mineral compound or 
chemical substance can be taken in a 
mineral form and supply the place 
of those produced by the organic 
forces of the vegetable kingdom, or 
beofany use in any manner in the 
living system. The theory that 
nutritive supplies can be furnished by 
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chemical compounds as hypophosphite 
of lime and similar chemical formula 
has no foundation in physiology and 
true medical science. These materi- 
als of nutrition are derived from or- 
ganic alimentary substances and not 
from chemicals, drugs, poisons or 
mineral compounds of апу kind. 
Nutritive processes and vital func- 
tions have no relation to chemical 
actions and processes. The chemico- 
physiological idea of nutrition is not 
sustained by facts and science. 
Chemical action is purely destructive 
in its relation to living beings. 
Vital actions transform materials into 
its own structures. Chemical action 
destroys compounds of matter and 
forms new combinations of the pri- 
mary elements. It is true, then, in 
relation to nutritive supplies and 
remedial agents that they cannot 
consist of materials of a chemical 
nature. So it is a great error to rob 
our bread stuff of these nutritive 
elements and attempt to supply them 
from the mineral kingdom or some 
other source. 

Several years ago Magendie, a 
French physiologist, fed dogs on fine 
white flour bread and water and they 
actually starved to death in from 
thirty to forty days. He also fed 
others on whole wheat bread and 
water and they thrived fairly well for 
an indefinite time. This proves con- 
clusively the superiority of the latter 
kind of bread. The ultimate ele- 
ments contained in the fine flour, ac- 
cording to the latest chemical esti- 
mates, are only three, while the 
grain, or whole wheat meal, contains 
fifteen. Sothe latter contains twelve 
more elementary substances than the 
former, ог the fine white flour. It 
seems there is ample evidence to 
prove that fine white flour bread is 
not a fit article to feed dogs, much 
less is it suitable as a staple article 
of diet for human beings. A knowl- 
edge of these facts indicates that it is 
folly and a practice detrimental to 
health and the proper development of 
the humaa body,to employ fine white 
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flour as a bread material, as is the 
common custom. 

There is no serious objection to 
the removal of the rough outer coat 
of the grain by the scouring process 
before it is crushed or pulverized. 
This does not remove the bran but 
only the coarse, woody fibre of the 
outer covering of the wheat, which, 
in some instances, irritates the deli- 
cate mucus lining of the intestinal 
tract. We see no scientific reason to 
condemn this method; on the other 
hand, we recommend it when the ob- 
ject aimed at is correctly accom- 
plished and it is not an attempt to 
remove more than this woody fibre, 
in fact a large portion of the bran, 
and consequently rendering the meal 
minus this part of the wheat. In- 
stead of being whole wheat, meal, in 
this instance, it is only part of the 
grain, and is an approach to fine 
white flour. 

The cold air attrition method is 
without doubt the best process 
known of pulverizing the grain. 
The meal or flour is cooled instead 
of being heated by this process, This 
method is superior and to be preferred 
to that of grinding on rollers or stones. 
No stone or steel-dust finds its way 
into the meal or flour made by the 
cold-air attrition method. By this 
process the grain, after being cleaned 
and scoured, is made to impinge 
upon itself by two opposite and 
rapidly revolving air currents, and 
pulverized in this way, cutting the 
bran and the coarser portions of the 
grain sufficiently fine to make an 
evenness of the product not obtained 
by any other method. 

The bran has attached to it a 
mucilaginous substance, which, in a 
mechanical way, facilitates the ver- 
micular and peristaltic action of the 
intestinal tract. No device has 
ever been invented which would 
separate this substance from the bran. 
If for no other reason than this the 
bran should not be rejected from the 
flour, The bran should be thoroughly 
pulverized as other portions of the 
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grain in the making of a good article 
of whole wheat meal. 

The raising of bread by fermenta- 
tion or acids and alkalies are de- 
teriorating methods of preparing this 
article of food. These methods of 
making bread are almost universal. 
Fermentation is a rotting process and 
destroys a portion of the ingredients 
of the flour, and deteriorates the re- 
maining part of the loaf. 

The acid and alkali process, after 
forming carbonic acid gas to raise 
the dough, leaves behind in the bread 
the base of the alkali, whichis a drug, 
a material not usable in the living 
system. Neither of these processes 
of making bread are wholesome or 
hygienic. The only method admissi- 
ble from a hygienic standpoint is that 
of incorporating air into the dough, 
and baking in a quick oven. This 
makes a bread a little more dense and 
with a firmer crust. Thisis not only 
a sweeter bread, but it calls into ac- 
tion the functions of mastication and 
insalivation—the exercise of which is 
essential to good digestion. 

The beaten biscuits, which are now 
occasionally found at private tables 
and in the bread shops, are made in 
accordance with the principles of 
science and health. The method of 
making this bread consists of beating 
the dough with a mallet or rolling it 
between two steel rollers until suffi- 
cient air is incorporated into it to 
make it light and brittle. Some 
cooks say manipulate it in this man- 
ner until the dough just cracks, and 
then it is ready for the oven. No 
rising materials are employed or 
mixed with the dough. If whole 
wheat meal were used and the oil or 
lard omitted, this would be in reality 
the best bread that can be made in 
accord with scientific and hygienic 
principles. "This in fact would be the 
"staff of life" and worthy of a 
place as a staple article of food at 
every meal. 

Ordinary bread is too soft and 
spongy. This does not insure good 
mastication, and being made of fine 
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flour which is robbed of the mineral 
and saline elements of the grain 
accounts for the poor teeth and in 
many instances poor health of the 
American people. Scarcely an adult 
nowadays can be found who has a 
sound set of teeth. Most every one, 
before arriving at the age of matu- 
rity, is compelled to employ the ser- 
vices of a dentist to preserve their 
teeth from further decay. The cause 
of this condition may be found in the 
dietetic habits of the people. There 
is no doubt that in no one partic- 
ular are they more at fault than 
in the kind of bread which is em- 
ployed as a chief article of diet. 
The inferior and deteriorated article 
known as fine white flour bread 
should be abandoned and in its stead 
unleavened whole wheat-meal bread 
should be used by all intelligent 
persons. If all who are convinced 
and know that this kind of bread is 
more wholesome and healthful than 
the white fermented variety would 
use it and demand it at hotels and 
eating houses the desired reform in 
bread would be inaugurated. 

The common custom of seasoning 
bread with salt is a deleterious prac- 
tice and should be abandoned by all 
good bread makers. Salt is in no 
sense a food material. It is a min- 
eral and a chemical and hence is not 
only of no use in the living system, 
but is detrimental to all vital pro- 
cesses. The latest microscopical in- 
vestigations on the influence of salt 
on the vital changes in the living 
being is that it (salt) invariably re- 
tards all the vital processes, as diges- 
tion, absorption, assimilation and the 
disintegration of the tissues. Itis, 
in fact, a clog and burden on the 
wheels of life. The wise thing to do 
from a scientific and health stand- 
point is to not employ it as a season- 
ing in the manufacture of bread, 
which is the ‘‘staff of life" when 
made in accord with the principles of 
science and the laws of philosophy 
and hygiene. 

J. G. Sram, M.D. 
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“OFFENSIVE” WARFARE. 


ONDON Truth calls attention to 

the statements that the French 

drove the Dahomeyans out of the in- 
trenchments by throwing in melinite 
bombs, the suffocating fumes of which 
not even Dahomeyans could stand. 
It was the first battle trial of a bomb 
of which a good deal has recently 
been said. The battle of the future 
may be a trial of which army can 
stand the longer a series of terrific 
smells, and the bravest of the future 
will not be he who cares the least for 
wounds and death, but he who is best 
able to defy stenches. In that case 
the training of troops would be of 
a nature that would necessitate the 
location of their barracks as far as 
possible to leeward of civilian habita- 


tion, and their exercises and sham 
fights would no more draw a crowd, 
but temporarily depopulate the ad- 
jacent country. The reports of a 
battle would read peculiarly. Imagine 
a telegram like this: 

** The enemy attempted to stink us 
out this morning, but were out- 
stenched themselves in handsome 
style. The coughing and sneezing in 
their ranks as they retired in disorder 
showed how they suffered. The gener- 
alin command left his false teeth on 
the field, and his chief of staff was so 
sickened by-a bomb that burst right 
under his nose that he threw up every- 
thing but his commission. The repulse 
was complete, and it is not believed 
that the enemy will be well enough to 
attack till next week, at soonest.” 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Insanity in Egypt.—Dr. Peterson, 
in an interesting article on the insane in 
Egypt, gives the result of his personal ob- 
servation. He calls attention to the fact 
that New York city and Brooklyn together 
with two million inhabitants have asylums 
that accommodate over seven thousand 
three hundred insane; whereas Egypt, 
which has six million inhabitants, has but 


one asylum, and this contains two hundred · 


and fifty patients. While making due al- 
lowance for the Mohammedan dislike to 
institutions, and their treating insane as 
holy persons, he still concludes that the 
percentage of insane in Egypt is vastly 
lower than anywhere else inthe world. The 
first asylum in Egypt was founded in 1280 
A. D., and the patients were treated with 
kindness. Music, dancing and light 
comedy were features of the treatment. In 
1800, Napoleon found patients there in 
chains and made some improvements. Dr. 
F. M. Sandwith, who visited the lunatic 
asylum in 1883, found the most shocking 
condition of things. The patients were in 
chains and everything else in the institu- 
tion was in keeping. Dr. Sandwith took 
charge of the institution, introduced a sys- 
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tem of kindness, furnished competent 
clerks, and, in fact, completely transformed 
the institution architecturally and in its 
general management. At the present time 
restraint is rarely employed. The patients’ 
apartments are neat and clean, and the at- 
tendants are kind and attentive. The doc- 
tor found that in quite a proportion of the 
insane, the insanity was due to cannabis 
indica, They used the drug by smoking. 
The earlier mental symptom is a marked 
and increasing timidity, and often it results 
in chronic insanity, dementia or death. 
General paralysis is very rare, and it has 
yet to be proved that it even exists among 
the Egyptians. It is a curious fact that 
just across the sea from Egypt, in Greece, 
general paralysis is very common. The 
doctor thinks the Cairo asylum would bea 
good school for the study of craniometry 
and racial characteristics. Among the pa- 
tients he saw there were Egyptians, Copts, 
Nubians, Soudanese, Abyssinians, Turks, 
Greeks, Syrians, Circassians, Jews, and 
Bedouins.— The Medical Record. 


A Thibetan Brigand People.— 
The country of the Goloks extends in Thi: 
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bet, from that point southward as far аза 
high range of mountains running from 
east to west,and is watered by the Gillow 
River. It is treeless and very hilly; but 
the pasturage is fairly good in the valleys 
and on the lower slopes of the mountains, 
which, even in September show a clearly 
marked snow line. The Goloks аге shorter 
and slighter in stature than the Mongols, 
and have higher cheek bones and rounder 
faces. The men wear their hair long and 
hanging down to their shoulders; their 
sheep skins are drawn up by the girdle, 
forming a kind of kilt, below the waist, and 
a large pouch above, in which they always 
carry their wooden tea-bowls, called po-pa, 
and many other things when on a journey. 
The bootsare of leather with skin soles and 
cloth leggins bound below the knees, 
(which are left bare like a Scotch High- 
lander's), by a long woven garter of various 
bright colored wools. The hats, made of 
the fur of foxes, sheep skins or felt, are of 
many peculiar shapes. The dress of the 
women is like that of the men, but the 
sheep-skin gowns reach to their ankles. 
Their hair is in‘ two plaits, hanging down 
their backs and inclosed at the ends in a 
sheath of cloth ornamented with round 
pieces of amber and cowrle shells, which 
they buy from the Chinese. Long earrings 
ofsilver and coral hang from both ears; 
the men limit themselves to one very mas- 
sive piece of jewelry in the right ear. The 
tents, utterly unlike those of the Mongols, 
are made of woven black cloth of the coarse 
hair of the Y ak, the Thibetan ox, They 
are about 40 feet by 20 and are supported 
by one small beamon two poles inside and 
by several props outside. The ropes are 
made of the hairs of the Yak's tall. These 
Golok tribes are the most notorious brig- 
ands in Thibet. Like the Sicilians of 
former years, only ín a much greater de- 
gree, they are feared by travelers, and 
by other nomadic people like themselves, 
and they acknowledge neither Thibetan 
nor Chinese sway. Pouring forth upon 
their preconcerted forays in numbers vary- 
ing from 500 to 2,000, they fall upon the 
tribes in the given district, and surround- 
ing them close on all sides, carry off as 
booty, cattle, horses, sheep, tents and fire- 
arms.—JVafional Review. 
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Comparntive Physical Growth 
of Girls and Hoys.—In the schools of 
Worcester, Mass., observations have been 
made as to the growth of various parts of 
the body of boys and girls, which Science 
publishes in the following summary: 
** The length of the head in girls is shown 
to be less than that of boys throughout the 
whole period of growth, and consequently 
through life; but the difference in length, 
instead of remaining the same from year to 
year, varies considerably, and the annual 
increment is irregular in both sexes. In 
girls the greatest length of head is reached 
about the eighteenth year ; in boys, not be- 
fore the age of twenty-one. The girls' 
heads are narrower than those of the boys, 
while the phenomena of breadth of head in 
periods of alternate growth and cessation 
of growth are similar to those of length of 
head. The faces of the girls are broadest 
at seventeen, those of boys after the eight- 
eenth year; while the faces of the boys are 
usually broader than those of the girls. 
In stature, the boys, starting out at five 
years of age, are apparently taller than the 
girls, but the girls appear to catch them in 
the seventh year, and continue at an even 
stature up to and including the ninth year, 
after which the boys again rise above the 
girls for two years. About the twelfth 
year the girls suddenly become taller than 
the boys, and continue taller until the fif- 
teenth year, when the boys again aud finally 
recover their superiority in stature. After 
the age of seventeen there seems to be very 
little, if any, increase in the stature of girls, 
while the boys are still growing vigorously 
at eighteen and probably continue to grow 
for several years after thatage. The curves 
of the sitting height present the same char- 
acteristics somewhat more accentuated as 
the curves of stature. The curves of weight, 
while preserving the general characteristics 
of the curves of stature and sitting height, 
show minor differences. The superiority 
of the girls in respect to weight is for a 
much shorter period than in respect to total 
height and sitting height. In weight also, 
the girls seem to reach their maximum 
average at seventeen, while the boys con- 
tinue to increase in average weight until a 
much later period in life. The movements 
of the curves of the index of sitting height 
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indicate that the greater part of the growth 
in stature up to the twelfth yearin girls and 
to the fifteenth in boys is made in the lower 
limbs, while after these respective ages it is 
made in the trunk. The result of the whole 
series of measurements afford evidence, 
deemed conclusive, that women reach ma- 
turity before men, and that for all the 
measurements, except the weight, girls 
have completed their growth by their 
eighteenth year. 


The Great Dragon Tree Dead. 
—The London Globe reported a while ago 
the death of the colossal dragon tree of 
Orotava. Though called a tree, in truth 
the renowned curiosity of Orotava (Tene- 
riffe) was nothing of the sort. It wasa 
kind of gigantic, bloated asparagus, and a 
near blood relation to the fragile, delicate 
lilies of our gardens. But with its blood- 
red sap exuding freely, though with curd- 
ling slowness, at every wound, its strange 
crown of stiff, strong, sword-like leaves at 
the end of every octopus-like arm, and its 
scale-clad trunk, it is not difficult to trace 
the origin of its name. The tree which 
bears the golden apple is indigenous to the 
Canary Islands, and little fancy was re- 
quired with an imaginative people to turn 
this monstrous vegetable growth into the 
guardian dragon. Did it not bleed thick 
red blood, did itnot bristle with swords, and 
was not its abode on those Isles of the Blest 
far beyond the gates of Gades, in the ver- 
itable Garden of the Hesperides? The 
ancients always spoke of one dragon 
guarding the golden fruit because the mon- 
ster of Orotava was even then removed 
from all its comrades in size, bulk and 
ghastliness. The old Guanches venerated 
the monster. They regarded it as pos- 
sessed of animal life and deified it in its 
hollow trunk performing Druidical rites, 
and they used its blood-red sap (the drag- 
on's blood of commerce) for embalming 
their dead. Humboldt, in 1799, gives its 
height as '' appearing " about fifty or sixty 
feet, and its circumference near the roots 
at forty-five feet, and the diameter of the 
trunk at ten feet from the ground '' is still 
twelve English feet," and he computed its 
age at 10,000 years. In їйїў an arm was 
wrenched off in a storm,and about some 
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forty years ago some unscrupulous persons 
cut off a huge piece of the hollow trunk and 
presented it to the Kew Museum, Another 
storm in 1867 broke off the upper part, 
leaving the trunk alone standing. A 
traveler at that time says the ground un- 
derneath was covered with pieces of broken 
branches, some being eighteen feet in cir- 
cumference. When the land where the 
tree was growing came into the possession 
of the late Marquis del Sauzal he nursed 
the aged vegetable with loving care, filled 
up the gap in its trunk with plaster, and 
did all that was possible to prolong its ex- 
istence. Piazzi Smyth, who saw it in 1856. 
measured the trunk and found it sixty feet 
high above the ground, and forty-eight and 
a half feet in circumference at a height of 
fourteen and a half feet. The old tree, 
moderately credited with 6,000 years of life, 
has gone the way of all trees, but most 
felicitously the Marquesa del Sauzal has 
planted on its exact site a seedling derived 
from its ancient progenitor, and this 
youngster is nowa healthy plant some four 
feet high, looking—in shape only—exactly 
like a fine long carrot, lightly stuck in the 
ground by its taper end, and surmounted 
by a crown of sword-shaped leaves. This 
baby dragon will probably not flower for 
twenty or thirty years yet, and it will only 
branch after it has blossomed. In a neigh- 
boring garden there is a dragon which has 
not vet blossomed, and yet it is more than 
forty years old. 


Folk-Lore Study in America.— 
Thus far the work of American folk-lorists 
has been directed almost entirely to the col- 
lection of material to be collated and exam- 
ined afterward according to scientific meth- 
ods. American students think that the 
time has not yet come for theoretical dis- 
cussions, such as English and Continental 
scholars have waged so sharply at times 
and without good cause. Nor are they 
ready yet to favor the establishment of a 
separate science of folk lore. In the Hand- 
book, issued by the authority of the English 
Society, it is stated that ''the definition of 
the science of folk lore, as the society will 
in future study it, may be taken to be as 
follows: the comparison and identification 
of the survivals of archaic beliefs, customs, 
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and traditions in modern ages.” So far, so 
good. 

But the truth is that the exact definition 
of the term "folk lore" is still a matter in 
dispute. The proper place of the “science 
of folk lore" remains to be settled. Thus 
there will be two folk-lore congresses at the 
World's Columbian Exposition : one con- 
gress to be held in the month of July, in 
connection with the Department of Litera. 
ture; the other folk-lore congress to be 
held in August, with the Congress of An- 
thropology. There is no department of 
comparative folk-lore in any college or uni- 
versity. 

Finally. we attribute the rapid progress 
and popularity of folk.lore study in Ameri- 
ca and in Europe to three reasons : (1) Folk 
lore is a study to which almost every one 
can contribute something ; (2) folk lore is 
a study which throws a flood of light on 
man's past mental evolution and culture- 
history, as the Germans call the study ; (3) 
folk lore is a study in which the student of 
religions, the student of morals, the eth- 
nologist, the antiquarian, the psychologist, 
the historian, the poet, and the /itsraleur, 
each finds a different interest and a different 
value.— Popular Science Monthly. 


Magunitying Glasses in Ancient 
Time.—Monsleur Edouard Fourdrignier 
has an article in the Photo-Club de Paris, en- 
titled, '* A Few Words on the Knowledge of 
Optics Possessed by the Ancients,” in 
which he says: ‘‘Looking back at the 
works written by the ancients, we may dis- 
cover very many ideas and germs which 
we in the present century presumptuously 
imagine that we have been the first to dis- 
cover. With regard to photography, it is 
certain that the application of the dark 
chamber and the lens and also sensibilty of 
certain substances to light was well known.” 
With regard to the antiquity of the lens, the 
author says: ''If we are to believe C. P. 
Ganbil, quoted by M. De Paravey in his 
* Chronologia Chinois,' the Emperor Chan, 
who reigned 2283 B. C., used enlarging 
lenses in the form of a telescope in order to 
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be able to get a better view of the planets.” 
The use of lenses has also been traced to 
the Chinese moralist, Confucius, 748 B. C. 
A glass case in the Assyrian section of the 
British Museum contains a piece of rock 
crystal formed into the shape of a plano- 
convex iens 14 inches in diameter and 9-10 
inch thick. This was discovered in the 
ruin called Nimroud. It gives a focus of 
44 inches. According to Sir David Brews- 
ter, this iens had been designed for magni- 
fying purposes. The date is about 700 B. 
C. Plutarch speaks of instruments used 
by Archimedas '' to manifest to the eye the 
largeness of the sun."  Euclid's treatise on 
** Optics," appeared about 280 B. C. Other 
notices of lenses may be found scattered 
through the pages of antiquity until the re- 
vival of science and learning in the twelfth 
century, when Alhazen is credited with 
having written on the refraction of rays 
and the magnifying power of lenses. Vitil- 
lus, a Pole, also wrote a treatise on lenses 
about 1270. The invention of spectacles, 
however, has been credited to Roger Bacon 
(1250), but Pliny mentions that Nero, who 
was myopic, used glasses when he watched 
the fights of the gladiators. To prove the 
knowledge of the lens and of the dark 
chamber possessed by the ancients, M. 
Fourdrignier quotes two extracts from 
Aristophane's Comedy of Muses, in which, 
during a conversation between Socrates and 
Strepsiades, an allusion is made to similar 
contrivances. The first lenses of which it 
is possible to discover any reliable record 
are those invented by the Florentine, Sal- 
vine degli Armati, who died 1317. Bap- 
tista Porta (1560), the inventor of the camera 
obscura, states: '' If you know how 10 com- 
bine a convex and a concave glass, one of 
cach sort, you will see far and near objects 
larger and clearer." It was not, however, 
says the Photographic Times, until the time 
of John Dollond (born 1706, died 1761), 
that perfect lenses were formed, for he it 
was who discovered the method of achro- 
matizing them by combining glasses of 
different dispersive — power.— Scientific 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam 
in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur, 
PLATO. 


NEW YORK; 
December, 1898. 


FOR THE WHOLE, NOT ONE. 


Our friend, the editor of the Mon- 
tana Mining Era, has taken exception 
to certain remarks in the sketch of 
Governor Waite, that appeared in the 
October number. He entitles them 
* A Scientific Slap," and in the 
course of a rather sharp and some- 
times witty criticism that certainly 
savors of sectional bias we are told 
that in placing our opinion in the text 
we have slipped outside the domain 
of Phrenology. We fear that certain 
remarks printed їп the November 
number on the recent spectacle in the 
Senate of the United States, will add 
to our offending in the eyes of our 
Northwestern friend. ‘The conduct 
of those Senators who advocated the 


policy of ‘free silver" certainly in- 
volved the similitude that was men- 
tioned in the October number, and 
sent the mind back to those days 
when the Capitol resounded with the 
hot invectives of statesmen contend- 
ing for the extension of slavery. 

The phrenologist is none the less a 
citizen for his science, and therefore 
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it is a duty on his part to consider 
things political, not in a partisan way 
but in that spirit of candor and fair- 
ness that independence and a sincere 
desire for the welfare of the whole 
nation would prompt. The motive of 
our remarks seems to have been mis- 
taken by our Montana friend, on the 
principle, perhaps, that is declared by 
the followers of the Arabian prophet, 
that who is not for us must be against 
us. This principle is founded on self 
interest, and while it may work very 
well if successfully asserted in prac- 
tice, so far as the people who believe 
it are concerned, to those who do not 
believe it and have interests of 
another kind to promote, it operates 
injuriously. In so great a country as 
ours the establishment of a rule very 
acceptable to one class of people 
in one or several States, and mak- 
ing that rule a matter of observance in 
all other States, notwithstanding that 
it may operate damagingly to their 
interests, islittle short of tyranny. It 
is very unwise legislation that sets 
one section in antagonism to another, 
and this is generally the case with spe- 
cial or class legislation. It is much the 
same unfortunately with the legisla- 
tion of a party that secures an over- 
whelming dominance in affairs. The 
length to which the interests of a sec- 
tion may prompt their advocate to go 
is illustrated by certain remarks of our 
friend, the editor of the Mining Era, 
in an article entitled **Consummation 
of the Crime," published October 26. 
The language of recrimination and 
anger, directed as it is toward 
the Chief Executive of the nation, is 
very unbecoming and unworthy a 
man who can be assumed to have been 
a student of that science that aims 
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particularly at self-improvement. 
While he shows a skillful manipulation 
of phrases vituperative there seems 
to be a loss of that poise and dignity 
that belong to logical and candid dis- 
cussion. It appears to us an out- 
burst of over-wrought feeling, which 
circumstances do not warrant. Of 
course it will probably be remarked 
in return to what we have ventured 
in all kindness to say, that we do not 
understand the issue, and that we are 
too far Eastward to understand it, but 
may we not claim (in anticipation) to 
be in the position of the onlooker who 
sees some points, and those import- 
ant. ones, in the game that are not 
discerned by the players. 


—-9-— 


CLINICAL LESSONS IN PRACTICAL 
PHRENOLOGY. 


What our correspondent, A. C. R., 
says is very true. The student finds 


no trouble in understanding and 
packing away in his memory the 
principles and apothegms of the 


science, but when it comes to prac- 
tical observations, he is soon involved 
in difficulties. His position is similar 
to that of the medical student who 
has attended lectures and studied the 
books, but in the presence of actua] 
sickness is entirely at a loss what to 
do. But the medical student in the 
large cities now has abundant op- 
portunity for the study of actual dis- 
ease іп many forms, and so learns 
his profession through practical work. 
This method is properly called clin- 
ical or bedside instruction. ‘The 
young phrenologist needs training in 
a similar fashion. A few months of 
daily attendance at the office of a 
skilled examiner, where he would 
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have the privilege to listen to the re- 
marks of the examiner on the organ- 
ization of several subjects and note 
the varying effects of functional com- 
bination and temperamental influence, 
would be the best preparation for his 
chosen career. 

Our correspondent confesses his 
inability to analyze the effect of com- 
binations, a most important part of 
the examiner's duty. It is scarcely to 
be expected that the young student 
will master this early, because obser- 
vation of a large number of subjects 
and careful thought upon the mental 
expression of each are necessary to 
comprehend the office of faculty 
and its influence. "The illustrations 
given in the books are few and are 
intended merely as examples whose 
analogies are found in the action of 
minds generally, but each mind and 
character must be studied by itself, 
because there is that in a yiven per- 
son which differentiates him somewhat 
from every one else. 

All those who have in view the 
teaching of Phrenology should aim to 
avoid superficiality in their demon- 
strations of the head, and this can 
only be done after thorough prepara- 
tion. There is no other profession in 
which practice is so necessary to ac- 
curate work as in the phrenological 
determination of character. ‘The 
more heads one studies the larger be- 
comes his stock of facts regarding the 
physical and mental constitution, and 
close consideration of their expression 
establishes the relation. of these one 
by one to particular phases of individ- 
uality. 

When there shall be competent 
teachers in nuniber sufficient to in- 
struct all who desire to acquire the 
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methods of character - diagnosis a 
great change will be wrought in the 
attitude of society toward Phrenolo- 
gy. What there is of skepticism and 
prejudice so inimical to the progress 
of the science will rapidly disappear 
from the more intelligent and educat- 
ed classes, as soon as phrenological 
diagnosis is placed upon a basis at 
once definite and of universal applica- 
tion. 


„+ -—-———.- 


ONE PROOF OF LIFE. 

One indication of the growth of 
public interest in phrenological mat- 
ters is the increase of publications re- 
lating them. In this 
country there are three San 
Francisco and Washington being the 
locale of the monthlies that add their 
force to that of the old. PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL so long identified with New York 
City. 


knows, has its magazine, now in its 


specially to 
now, 


London, as the reader probably 


ninth volume, showing a well matured 
constitution and exercising no unim- 
portant influence on British thought. 
These periodicals have each their in- 
dividuality, and meet a demand in 
their several ways that is more or 
less of its own type, yet the same 
fundamental source of truth and ex- 
perience supplies the inspiration. of 
the writers who fill their pages, and 
each endeavors to instruct the reader 
with respect to those things that are 
of most concern to his mental and 
physical life. 
It has been 
again by some whose eyes are af- 
fected by the short-sight of prejudice 
that Phrenology was running out, or 
effete, little notice being given it 
now-a-days. In answer we have but 
to point to those periodicals, and the 
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wide distribution of popular interest 
indicated by their circulation, and to 
the intelligent, scholarly methods and 
matter of their literature. We are 
glad to speak of them, and wish them 
abundant success, and would welcome 
further additions to their number. 


e —- 


STILL METAPHYSICAL. 

The. President of the Anthropo- 
logical Section of the British Associa- 
tion for Science is Dr. Robert Munro, 
a gentleman of eminent capacity by 
general recognition. Не is responsi- 
ble for certain deliverances of late in 
regard to the organic functions of the 
brain, that appear to give warrant for 
thinking that Dr. Munro is inclined 
to believe that the mind is an entity 
of so extremely subtle a nature that 
it may be considered a force by itself, 
and even apart in quality from the 
He says in 
one place, *! It is questionable if such 
psychological phenomena (referring 


physical organism of man. 


to the power of the mind to gather 
and combine ideas in the higher intel- 
lectual processes) are really repre- 
sented by special organic equivalents.” 
A little further he adds, * The high- 
products of intellectuality are 
nothing more than the transformation 
of previously existing energy, and it 
is the power to utilize it that alone 
finds its special organic equivalents in 
the brain." 


est 


Such statements appear to us as an 
attempt to reconcile the old meta- 
physical views of the immateriality of 
mind with the modern facts of physio- 
logical research. We have no protest 
to offer, because we are as phrenolo- 
gists just as much at a loss to explain 
the essential character of that potency 
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that lies behind organic function as Dr. 
Munro, Yet, in the 
tion we find ourselves enabled to read 


t transforma- 


much of the differential phases of 


ae 


mind action." It is to those ** special 
organic equivalents " that we owe so 
much for the ability to read individual 
peculiarity. 

We do not say that it is mere senti- 
ment that prevents such menas Luys, 
Turner and Munro from a full recog- 
nition of the relations of those ** spe- 
cial organic equivalents," but rather 
a certain loyalty that they feel com- 


pelled somehow to acknowledge to 
what may be termed scientific con- 
The issues involved are 
serious enough, and in certain circles 
it is so easy to misinterpret one's atti- 
tude that it were better to be of that 
large class that entertain indefinite 
ideas with reference to the localiza- 
tion of psychic function. Meanwhile 
we are willing to be of the minority 
that accept definite ideas in that re- 
spect, and find pleasure in applying 
them to useful purposes, and with ex- 
cellent results, 
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Questions or " GENRRAL INTERRST™ ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us 10 give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALWAYS write your full name and address plainly, 
If you use a Pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also, Some correspondents forget 
fo sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is fro- 
vided by the writers. IN Att. CASRS, persons who 
communicate with ws through the post-office should 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive Ais early attention, 
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TEMPERAMENT AND DISEASE. — Question. — 
Is a person endowed with a predominance 
of the Motive temperament more liable to 
liver and kidney complaint than one of the 
Vital temperament? A. L. N. 


Answer: —The Motive temperament is 
liable to derangement of the liver, and in 
the Vital, especially the sanguine or lym- 
phatic form of it, there is more tendency to 
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difficulties in the kidneys. The former 
constitution is burdened with venous blood 
which taxes the powers of the liver, while 
the more watery elements of the Vital tem- 
perament are adapted to give the kidneys 
extra work which results in lesions or de- 
bility. 

Sweer Foop,—Question.—Do you con- 
sider the consumption of a large amountof 
sugar injurious to health? L. Е. М. 


Answer,—Undoubtedly if eaten in the 
raw form or with food in quantities in ex- 
cess of the proportions found in nature. 
The practice of adding sugar to fruits and 
other comestibles is simply one of the 
numerous manifestations of perverted 
appetite so common in our civilization, 
and should be discouraged. Vegetables 
and fruits contain sugar enough. 


HUMAN NatrurE.—Qvwestion.—Is not the 
faculty of human nature more of a window 
to the mind than all other perceptive 
faculties individually? L. A., JR. 

Anssver.—We do not regard this faculty 
asa ''perceptive "in any proper sense of the 
term. It is simply a sentiment or impulse 
which is gratified by knowledge pertaining 
to character, motives, etc., and is thus an 
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incentive to the observation of all indica- 
tions or signs of character. Its activity 
becomes a habit, and the individual ac- 
quires a facility in reading human nature 
which is mistaken for intuition or a species 
of clairvoyant perception. 


COLOR IN THE Lirs.—L. C. G.— The color 
of the lips is mainly a condition of blood 
supply, and, therefore, has reference to 
temperament and constitutional state. 
When the circulation in the facial vessels is 
full and active the tissues will be well col- 
orized, especially the mucous membrane, 
and those parts of the membrane that are 
specially full in development will have the 
deeper color. This you find to be the case 
with those who have lips full or pouting 
centrally. Some people appear to have a 
permanent inflammatory condition of the 
mouth, especially those whose dietetic 
habits are not suited to their temperament, 
and who eat food that is highly seasoned, 
or overstocked with carbonelements. These 
usually have lips with much depth of color. 
The intimation is that there is an excess of 
blood in theheadcirculation, and this being 
likely to induce certain forms of over cere- 
bral activity, there is usually irritability 
or fervor of mental expression, with a tend- 
ency to extravagance of feeling. 


A WINTER Номе.—5. P. J.—Many places 
are suggested as more or less suitable to a 
caselike yours. One having a catarrh of 
the dry or atrophic sort, in which the nasal 
and throat membrane has shrunken so as 
to fail in the performance of its function, 
will find the best climatic conditions for the 
relief of the distressing symptoms in a mild, 
pure atmosphere, moderately elevated and 
inclined to be moist. The Southern States 
bordering on the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico contain regions that are thus con- 
stituted atmospherically. An atmosphere, 
too, that is somewhat pervaded with the ex- 
cretions of pine or cedar forest, has a sooth- 
ing effect upon throat and lung tissue, and 
conduces to its invigoration. In some parts 
of Southern Jersey, in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia there are districts that can be recom- 
mended to the catarrhal subject. Lower 
down in the Carolinas and Georgia we find 
regions that are more fitting for delicate 
and advanced cases because the tempera- 
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ture has a higher winter average. One 
place that we can speak of because of a 
personal acquaintance is known as Southern 
Pines, a delightfully picturesque region in 
Moore Co., N.C., where forests of long- 
leafed pine mingle with vineyard and gar- 
den. А semi-northern settlementis growing 
up there, which becomes more popular 
every year, especially as a winter or all- 
year residence for invalids. We can refer 
you and all other inquirers to Mr. J. T. 
Patrick, Commissioner of Immigration for 
the Southern States, who will doubtless 
furnish particulars regarding the accom- 
modation for visitors, means of access, etc. 


-0——————,-4- - 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff was notably 
one of our broadest and most active Chris- 
tian workers. Born in Switzerland, Jan. 
I, I819. After preparation for the Church he 
came to this country. In 1869 he was ap- 
pointed a professor in Union Seminary, 
New York, where his scholarship soon ren- 
dered him an authority. Dr. Schaff wrote 
a goodly list of books, bearing on the 
Church history and Credal questions. He, 
like the late Dr. Howard Crosby, will be 
lamented by the general American Church. 


THE death of Werner von Siemens not 
only recalls the wonderful achievements 
of the past quarter century in electrical ap- 
pliances, but points us to the very useful 
life of a great scientist. He was a very in- 
dustrious worker from the beginning, and 
it may be said that the success of the well. 
known Berlin firm of Siemens & Halske 
in various departments of telegraphy was 
largely due to his inventive talents. The 
dynamo-electric machine was one of his 
achievements. He believed in the benefi- 
cent effect of science on mankind, at one 
time declaring—‘' The unshakable belief in 
the beneficial consequences of the undis- 
turbed development of the age of scienceis 
alone competent to repel with success all 
the fanatical attacks which threaten human 
civilization on all sides." 


IN MEMoRIAM.—One of the class of '92, 
Miss Ida Adland, died at the home of her 
parents, 37 Whipple street, Chicago, Ill, 
on the 25th of October, 1893. Miss M. L. 
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Moran, of the class of '85, in a letter to us 
on the subject, says: ‘‘I visited Miss Ad- 
land when I was at the World's Fair, in 
August, and she was then ill. She spent 
a week with me in Washington after gradu- 
ating. I had learned to love her dearly, 
and am grieved to know that the Institute 
has lost so promising a student, and I so 
dear a friend." 


53 Cm Еч 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from hie 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


— - 


PHRENOLOGICAL PROGRESS AT THE 
CAPITAL. 


A year ago, a Phrenological Society was 
organized in Washington, D. C. Itstarted 
with twenty members, and the meetings 
were held in the parlors of the President, 
Dr. T. A. Bland. The meetings were on 
the call of the President, and the invita- 
tions by card. This plan resulted in build- 
ing up a society of fifty members from 
among the most thoughtful and cultured 
people in the city. 

The opening meeting for the season of 
1893-4 was attended by almost the entire 
membersbip and quite a number of invited 
guests. Most of the latter joined the So- 
ciety at once. Since that October meeting, 
the officers of the Society decided to take a 
public hall and hold a series of open meet- 
ings. In accordance with this idea the Hall 
of the Theosophical Society was engaged 
and a meeting held on the evening of No- 
vember 4. À violent rain-storm raged dur- 
ing the evening, yetquite an audience came 
and listened with deep interest to an ex- 
position of the science and philosophy of 
Phrenology by our President. 

For the present, monthly meetings will 
be held, and regular lectures delivered. 
The Rev. Alexander Kent, D.D., Pastor of 
the People's Church of this city, a charter 
member of the Society, will give the second 
lecture in this course, on the evening of 
Ncvember r1. The title of his lecture is, 
“ Phrenology the Basis of Moral Philos- 
ophy." That the lecture will be an able 
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one goes without saying, as Dr. Kent 

stands in the front rank of the brainy men 

of this city. M. L. Moran, 
Secretary. 
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THE ORGAN OF WEIGHT. 


Editors Phrenological Journal г 


In the November JourNAL is an article 
on ‘‘ The Organ of Weight,” in which the 
author quotes the definitions given of it by 
Hoffman, Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Edmonston, 
Simpson, G. Combe, O. S. Fowler, Sizer 
and '* Brain and Mind”; and he says they 
all remind him of the ''blind men who 
went to see the elephant," and he adds, 
“There is one field in Phrenology still open 
to mind students "—&c. 

I am of the opinion that the students of 
Phrenology in general will believe that 
many of these authors quoted have spent 
much thought in analyzing the faculties, 
and I do not feel called upon to say a word 
in their defense, but he criticises my paper 
on the subject—a paper which, I believe, 
has never been placed before the readers of 
the JOURNAL, and of which they are there- 
fore incapable of forming any opinion, 
except as they may be prompted by this 
new analysis of Weight. 

Permit me, therefore, to say through 
your columns, that I was not “Іей to ques- 
tion the location of the organ of Weight" 
(as Mr. Shull says) ‘‘by relegating it from 
the intellect to a mere co-ordinating mus- 
cular sense,” but by observations, running 
through many years. I have never found 
a person possessed of the skill attributed 
to this organ to an unusual degree who 
had not some other possible and reasonable 
cause, than the great development of the 
brain called ‘‘Weight” situated over the 
eyes, and that, which I consider far more 
conclusive, I have known remarkable cases 
of muscular skill and confidence, when the 
so called organ of Weight was moderate. 
This was stated in the little paper to which 
the author refers, and had it been pub- 
lished in the same number with his criti- 
cism I should have had nothing to say now, 
for I am opposed to any argument other 
than as a direct aim at eliciting the truth. 

Respectfully, 
Joun L. Capen, M.D., Philadelphia. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such, 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It ix our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recens 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental aad physiological science, Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. 7 
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UrLirrs оғ HEART AND Wit. Religious 
Aspirations in Prose and Verse. By 
James H. West, author of '' The Com- 
plete Life," ete. Second thousand, with 
additions. 106 pp. George M. Ellis, 
Publisher, Boston. 


A suggestive little book, stored with 
noble thoughts that lead the soul upward, 
away from the anxious, straining, rasping 
cares and associations of our everyday life, 
and helping to impart that moral strength 
to our conduct that will render it more even, 
assured and successful. We agree with 
the Chicago newspaper, that '' nobody will 
feel himself the poorer or the more restless 
or perturbed for often looking into its 
pages." Little books of this sort afford 
the right kind of salad for the solitary. 


Тнк WHat AND How or Votar CULTURE, 
By Mme. F. Кокхл Mepini. E. S. Wer- 
ner, Publisher, New York. 


A neat little manual of but 125 pages, 
yet containing a deal of excellent advice to 
the student of vocal music in the manage- 
ment and training of the voice and of the 
vocal organs. The author—a singer of ex- 
perience—evidently knows how to put her 
suggestions into clear language, and illus- 
trates her methods with many interesting 
incidents from the careers of celebrated 
singers. The hygienic hints are valuable 
in themselves and to be commended. 


Tug PrtckIM 15 OLD ENGLAND. A Review 
of the History, Present Condition and 
Outlook of the Independent (Congrega- 
tional) Churches in England. By AmMoxy 
H. BRADFORD, author of ‘Spirit and 
Life," etc. 12mo, рр. 362. Cloth, price 
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$2.00. 
York, 


This volume comprises the series of 
lectures delivered by Dr. Bradford, in 
the Southworth Course at- Andover 
Theological Seminary. They not only 
constitute an appropriate conspectus of the 
state of Congregationalism in England, 
but have a general value theologically and 
ethically to the general reader. In our 
opinion, having some knowledge of Dr, 
Bradford's performance as a preacher from 
the reading of other volumes from the press 
of the publishers named, we think that he 
has put intothese lecturessome of his best 
thought. The chapters include discussions 
of: I, Life and Form. II. Beginning and 
Growth. III. Church andState. IV. The 
Present Condition. V. Creeds. VI. Con- 
ditions of Church Membership. VII. The 
Pulpit. VIII. The Outlook. These in- 
clude, comprehensively stated, the effect of 
life in variations of form when under dif- 
erent environments, a rapid survey of the 
early Christian church system, and its 
modifications in the course of the centuries, 
to the present, The presentation of the 
conditions of the English Independent 
churches in respect to their beliefs, teach- 
ings, ecclesiastical methods, etc., is ex- 
ceedingly lucid and comprehensive. The 
bearing of all this on the pressing question 
of church disestablishment is considered 
with force and ability. To American 
church people of all denominations the 
volume should be more than passingly in- 
teresting. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 


Tug New Era; OR, Тнк COMING KINGDOM. 
By the Rev. Josiau STRONG, D.D., 
author of '*Our Country.” Cloth, price 
75 cents, New York: Baker & Taylor 
Co. 


The book entitled **Our Country," by 
Dr. Strong, attracted more widely spread 
attention to the suhject to which it was 
devoted than any other work ever pub- 
lished, and showed deep research into the 
present and possible future conditions of 
our country, In this new volume, the work 
of the Church in relation tocivilization and 
the future of humanity is considered in a 
broad sense, especially in relation to the 
changed conditions in regard to labor, 
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FOWLER © WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS СО. was incorporuted un- 
der the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prose 
cution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of FOWLER & WELLS 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay 


able to the order of 


The Subscription Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND Science or HEALTH 7s $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.65 when premiums offered 


are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 


whenever requested to do so. 


Sliver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as 
tt ts almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
be lost, 


Postage-stamps will be received for fractional 
parts ofa dollar. 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 


The larger stamps are Preferred; 


always besent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change o/ post-office address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not with- 
out this information. Notice should be received the 


first of the preceding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
tnclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office, 


In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may èc ordered 
Jrom this office at Publishers’ prices. 

Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 

Our Premium List, giving complete descriptions 
of the premiums offered to subscribers, sent on appli- 
cation, 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our mew list of 
“Books for Women” will be sent to any address on 
receipt of stamps for postage. 
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FOWLER & WELIS CO 
— 


A PREMIUM OFFER. 


We are especially desirous of se- 
curing the co-operation of the pres- 
ent readers in extending the circula- 
tion of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and we are willing to reciprocate for 
efforts made in this direction; and, 
therefore, we have decided to offer 
a copy of Dr. REpFIELD’s COMPARA- 
TIVE PHYSIOGNOMY free to every 
present subscriber who will send, 
with his own subscription, one NEW 
subscriber for the coming year at 
$1.50 each. If the Premium Book is 
sent by mail 20 cents. extra must be 
sent for postage. 

This work contains nearly 350 
large octavo pages and 330 engrav- 
ings, illustrating the strong resem- 
blance between men and animals. It 
is a most interesting work, and every 
student of Human nature will cer- 
tainly be pleased with it. The 
book has never been sold for less 
than $2.5o, and was formerly pub- 
lished at $3. We have no doubt 
this offer will result in largely in- 
creasing our subscription list to the 
JouRNar. It is, open only to pres- 
ent subscribers who renew for 1894. 
By sending 15 cents extra for the 
new subscriber, either the Bust or 
Chart premium will be sent, and 
every present reader can obtain at 
least one new name. 


2 PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR 1894. 

HIS practically closes the year 

for 1893, and the publishers 

feel disposed to point with pride to 

the result of their efforts to make a 

good magazine. We аге assured that 

the JouRNAL was never better than it 

has been during the year just closed. 

Of course, this is encouraging, for we 

cannot expect to meet with success 

as publishers unless we make a maga- 

zine that meets with the approval of 

our readers, and so secures their 
patronage. 

We have plans in store for the 
coming year that will still farther 
increase the attractiveness and use- 
fulness of the JoURNAL. 

Professor Sizer will continue his 
articles on ** How to Study Strangers " 
which will certainly grow in interest, 
and we do not think there is one who 
has read them for the last year that 
would willingly give up the reading 
of the numbers for the coming year. 
This series, with his occasional 
t CHARACTER STUDIES," will be an 
attractive feature. 

The continuance of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL BIOGRAPHIES by Mrs. Wells 
will more and more take the form of 
reminiscences of people that she has 
known during her own busy life, and 
will increase rather than diminish in 
interest. 

Dr. Beall’s * PHRENOGRAPHS” in 
which he carefully delineates the 
character of men and women who are 
before the public in a way to attract 
attention will be continued and read, 
we are sure, with interest, as each of 
these is a lesson in character reading. 
The department of CHILD CULTURE 
will carry with it important lessons on 
this topic. The Science of Health 
Department will be strengthened, and 
the Open Court, in which our readers 
have a chance to have their say, and 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS are al- 
ways found of interest. 

New features will be added, and 
new writers will be heard from. We 
feel justified in asking not only the 
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renewal of former subscriptions, but 
an interest on the part of our sub- 
scribers in extending the circulation 
of the JouRNAL. 


mea 
CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The November //arfer opens with the second in- 
stallment of ** Week's Journey Across Persia by Cara- 
van." Wiliam Black's novel, “The Handsome 
Humes,” is finished. “London in the Season;" 
“ Arbitration," by Frederic R. Coudert ; a descrip- 
tion of Acadian Louisiana ; " The Decadent Move- 
ment in Literature,” by Arthur Symons ; a description 
of ** Riders of Turkey," and four short stories, includ- 
ing " Apollo in Picardy,” are all worthy special com- 
ment. New York. ` 


The Century has for November ап unpublished 
article by James Russell Lowell, an authentic descrip- 
tion of Napolcon's tragic journey to St. Helena, anda 
collection of letters written by Edwin Booth render 
the number quite remarkable, “Humor, Wit, Fun, 
and Satire," the title of the Lowell essay ; ‘* Tramp- 
ing with Tramps,” by one of the great army ; “ The 
Escape of the Confederate Secretary of War," '* John 
Henderson, Artist-a Psychological Study from 
Life," and '' The Sale of Votes in New Hampshire" 
have cach a claim for notice. 


Lippincott's complete novel is “ An Unsatisfactory 
Lover," ру Mrs. Hungerford. The ninth in the 
series of Lippincott's ‘* Notable Stories" is “The 
Rustlers," ** How the Light Came,” '* Expensive Re- 
ligion,” ''Golf," ' Progress in Local Transports: 
tion," * An Old-Fashioned Garden," '* Why the Body 
Should Be Cultivated,” etc.— Philadelphia. 


Harper's Bazar and ета Hédustrated Weekly, 
current numbers received. New York. 


А. N. Boll, M.D., editor; monthly. 


Humanitarian, monthly. London. 


Sanitarian. 


Pacific Medical Journal, monthly. Winslow An- 
derson, M.D., cditor. San Francisco. 


Humanity and Health improves in matter and 
utility. Dr. Ella A. Jennings, editor, etc. New York. 


Childhood—Devoted to the welfare of the child; 
Geo. W. Winterburn and Florence Hull, editors; 
monthly. New York. 


Journal of Incbricty, quarterly, Always stocked 
with live matter, positive, instructive, reformatory. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Popular Science Monthly for November has at the 
opening an illustrated paper on ‘ The Conservation 
of Our Oyster Supply," by Robert F. Walsh. The 
writer shows that an oyster famine is threatening us. 
The first half of a noted lecture on * Evolution and 
Ethics," by Professor Huxley, and “ Electricity at 
the World's Fair" are edifying. There is a sketch 
of John Ericsson, with a portrait. "'The Scientific 
Method with Children” maintains that schemes of 
scientific teaching constructed for college students are 
useless for children, as they do not take account of 
the child's standpoint or of his way of thinking. “An 
Argument for Vertical Handwriting,” illustrated with 
cuts and facsimiles, by Joseph E. Witherbec, will in- 
terest the curious. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Le Progres Medicale, Paris; weekly, Bourneville: 
editor-in-chief. Regular numbers received. 


Phrenological Magazine, London. November 
maintaining the good standing that it has acquired as 
a scientitic monthly. 


Fhe Literary Digest, weekly, deserves the support 
it has won. A veritable time saver to the studious. 
Funk & Wapnalls, New York. 


American Medico-Nurgical Bulletin, monthly, can 
be commended to the general practitioner as a digest 
of international interest in the line of its title. Bulle- 
tin Publishing Company, New York. 


PUBLISHERS: DEPARTMENT. 


SUGGESTIONS WANTED. 


few months since we published a 
request for suggestions from the 
readers of the JouRNAL as to changes 
that might be made that would be 
likely to make it more acceptable to 
present readers and leadto an increase 
in the list of subscribers. The re- 
sponses we received to this request 
were so helpful that we are led to re- 
peat the request now. What change 
can be made that would improve the 
character of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL? What departments should 
be changed, either by increasing or 
diminishing the amount of space giv- 
en? What change, if any, in charac- 
ter of the articles published? 

We want to make the JouRNAL bet- 
ter each year, if possible, and there- 
fore let no one hesitate in sending 
criticism and suggestions. You are 
not only invited but urged to do it. 


RENEW! RENEW! 


E would esteem it a special 
favor if our subscribers will 
send in the renewal of their subscrip- 
tions promptly. A good deal of troub- 
le is saved by not having to modify 
or change our subscription books by 
having to erase and re-enter subscrib- 
ers’ names. We feel confident that 
our efforts to make a good magazine 
have been successful, and, therefore, 
we reasonably hope for the renewal 
of subscriptions by old readers. 


Human Nature considered in the light 
of Physical Science, including Phrenology with the 
New Discovery, by Caleb 5. Weeks, ‘HO pages, 117 
illustrations, bound in extra cloth; $1.00; paper bind- 
ing, 50 cts. Published by Fowler & Wells Co. 

In this new work the author considers Human Na. 
ture physically and mentally, and bases his lessons in 
Phrenology ona description of what he considers a 
new discovery in connection with the combination of 
the mental faculties. In the demonstration of this 
heads and characters are compared including un- 
balanced developments and the combinations in their 
various parts, concluding with the chapter on "Phren, 
ological Lights on Life's Problems." The author has 
been a student of Phrenology for many years, and 
his work will prove helpful to all 
readers. 

Do Not Fail to take advantage of our 


offer of RgEbrikrp's Cowparative PitystoGNosy to 
old subscribers. 


phrenological 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 


Waar Do You THINK OP THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Jocknxai? This practically closes the year ; have we 
succeeded in making a magazine that meets with your 
approval? If so, then we may reasonably hope for 
your renewal, and would like to ask your influence in 
extending its circulation. Will you not at least send 
your own subscription promptly, and with it one new 
name, which will entitle you to a copy of our great 
premium book, " Comparative Physiognomy." See 
page advertisement of this offer, but the book must be 
seen to be appreciated. If you like the JovkNAL you 
will be delighted with this book. 


The Well Dressed Woman.—We take 


the liberty of printing below a letter from a purchaser 
of this work which may seem to show something of 
the estimate placed on the value of it by at least one 


reader, 
Detroit, Micu., Nov. 11, 1883. 
Fow rer & WELLS Co. 

Gentlemen: Yesterday I received my copy of the 
"Well Dressed Woman” and am greatly pleased 
with it. It is a book which should be on every 
woman's table. Тат going to have my winter gown 
modeled after one of those shown in the plates. 

Last night I showed the book toa friend of mine 
who is at the head of the dress-making department o 
one ot our large stores and caters to the richest and 
most fashionable element of society here. She, more 
than anyone elsc, unlessit be a physician, understands 
the fearful crimes women commit against themselves 
by wrong dressing, but it is not her place to advise as 
it would be resented, and she can only supply what 
they ask for, as they ask fur it. However, the book 
has so much impressed her that she has commissioned 
me to order her a copy of the " Well Dressed 
Woman," and I inclose you P. O. Order for $1.00 to 
pay for same. Address the book to me. It is her 
intention to put the book on the table in her reception 
room, in the hopes that waiting customers will be at- 
tracted by the title, take it up, become interested, and 
learn something to their benefit. [t seems to her and 
to me the best way to reach these people. F give you 
these particulars, as I thought it might bea pleasure 
and satisfaction to you to know them. 

My copy of the book I shall put into a number of 
families and in the hands of a number of young 
women I know, trusting it will work good results. 

Yours very truly, 
M. T.H. 


Poems Here at Home.—By James Whit- 
comb Riley, illustrated by E. W. Kemble, published 
by the Century Company; price, $1.25. This is the 
latest published volume of the poems of this author. 
It should, perhaps, be enough to say that this collec- 
tion is fully up to the standard of his previous volumes, 
comtaining some poems that scem especially to come 
from the heart of the writer and go to the heart of 
the reader, “The Absence of Little Wesly” is par- 
ticularly touching, and worth the price of the volume, 
although occupying but two pages; and “1 Want to 
Hear the Old Band Play " will be read by many with 
great interest, 


4 PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A ‘incinnati Phrenological Society.— 
We are very glad to publish the following letter : 


Editor PHReNOLOGICAL JOURNAL :— 


Cincinnati will soon have a Phrenological Society 
established, as we have several graduates of the New 
York institute and many who have more or /ess 
knowledge on the subject, in our midst ; also two grad- 
uates preaching it professionally. 

Readers of the Journat and persons who are inter- 
ested in the science and who desire to become active 
or associate members of the new organization will 
please call or mail their application to 

R. H. THORNBURY, 
No. 111 Lock street, 
Cincinnati, 

We are very glad to note the growing interest in 
the forming of Phrenological Societies and we hope 
the time will soon come when there will be a Phreno- 
logical Society in every town in this country. We will 
will be glad to publish notes of these at any time. 


The Human Nature Club of Brooklyn 


reports a very prosperous season. They have thirty- 

three active members and the attendance of visitors at 

their open meetings is so large they have been obliged 

to hire the W, С, T. U. Hall, 454 Bedford avenue, to 

accommodate them. They have arranged the following 

free lectures : 

Nov. 24. “Phrenology and Reform," Dr. C. W. 
Brandenburg. t 

Dec. 32, “Phrenology as a Philosophy, a Science, 
and an Art," Dr. Edgar C. Beall. 

Jan. 26. ‘‘ Quality, Mentally, Temperamentally and 
Physiologically Considered," Mr. Peter С. Leist. 

Tickets of admission may be obtained of Albert 
Bansdi, 100 South First street, Brooklyn, N. Y., or 
Miss J. R. Floyd, Sect., 211 Rodney street, Brooklyn. 


The Pittsburg Phrenological Society 
keeps up an interest in the subject ina report ofa 
recent meeting, wé are told. On Saturday evening 
this Society met at the home of Chas. F. Sermen, 
class'91. The meeting came toorder with President 
S. C. Trawatha, of class '90, in the chair. 

Мг. 5. C. Trawatha gave a very interesting talk 
on the organ of Weight, its function, its action 
in the normal and diseased state, and the part it 
played with the rest of the perceptive group. Bro. 
Jas. Devlin gave a very instructive talk on the ad- 
vantage of having a knowledge of Phrenology ; how 
by its aid a person who is illiterate but who has good 
quality, how they can acquire an education and be of 
some use to society; how it lifts а ре'ѕоп from an 
humble occupation to a greater one; it also points 
out some minísters of thc Gospel who are trying to 
lead their flocks to the higher and better life, who 
themselves are not honest and some not moral 

The society extends an invitation to those in- 
terested in Phrenology. The society meets at the 
homes of the different members Those who would 
like to meet with the society can do so by addressing 
the President, 5. C. Trawatha, 4547 Friendship ave. 
Pittsburgh, Penn., or the Secretary, Miss Stella 
Sprague, 487 Fifth ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Prof, Foster, class '93, reports a good class at lud- 
on, N, Y., where a Society is to be formed, 
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Common School Elocution and Oratery 
is a manual of vocal culture based upon scientific 
principles by Prof. Isaac H. Brown, a wel! known 
reader and author of speakers, etc. It is difficult to 
conceive of a work of the same size with a b tter 
analysis and arrangement. Hundreds of samples are 
given for exercises in pitch, force and different quali- 
ties of tone. Theselecti»nsare modern and excellent. 
Such books often have a preface of rules and a lot. 
of selections with little relations between the parts, 
but here the rules and applications to reading run 
all through the book, which if carefyily studied will 
be of the greatest possible assistance.— Fre» Hr nona 
Weekly Leader, 

This work will be sent to any address on receipt of 
price, $1.00. 


The Coming School.—This is the title of 
a work by Miss Kenyon, showing what the model 
school should be. It should certainly be read by 
every parent, and by all interested in the improved 
condition of school education. Miss Kenyon is warmly 
interested in Phrenology. Her story, the “ Lucky 
Waif,’ was based on Phrenological ideas, and this 
is her underlying principle in the new book. Copirs 
will be sent by mail postpaid for $1.00. Address this 
office. 


Phrenological Envelopes.—We have 
just had prepared a lot of envelopes containing on 
the front a Phrenological head and a statement of the 
value of Phrenology. These would be found accept- 
able to those interested in Phrenology who would 
like to use them in their correspondence, and we will 
send them for 25 cents per hundred, by mail, postpaid. 
Address this office. 


The Three Philosophies, — *' Search 
Lights and Guide Lines” is a Brooklyn inspired book 
treating of " Man and Nature? What They Are, 
What They Wereand What They Will Be." lt is writ- 
ten by Edgar Greenleaf Bradford Мг. Bradford div- 
ides philosophy into the materialistic, the mystical and 
the rational; in other words, the visible or sensuous, 
unaware of things invisibleand causal; the purely 
ideal, which in a mystic sort of fog ignores practical 
things; and finally the philosophy which rationally 
regards both that which is inthe mind and that which 
is still in the universe without, and aims to bring them 
together harmoniously. This excellent scheme is 
well worked out in the space of about one hundred 
pages, with applications to practical living in mental 
and bodily health, either in the line of favorable 
heredity, or in spite of unfavorable. lt is a concise 
but complete sketch of the whole field of what manis 
destined to grow to in knowledge.—Areoklyn Eagle. 


Rev. А.М. Growiden, in a recent review, says: "In 
his preface the author distinguishes between ma- 
terialistic, the mystical and the rational in philosophy. 
The work inculcates a rational philosophy based on 
the constitution of man. While not claiming special 
originality, striking truths are brought to light, and 
new trains of thought are suggested. One thing 
noticed by the author is mental individualism, that 
which is so often overlooked by teachers. The book 
deserves a careful reading. To appreciate it thor 
oughly the reader must summon the best thinking 
powcr. А truly valuable work.” 
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Men and Animals.—There is a resem- 
blance between them 
in looks and in char- 
acter, Would you 
not like to know how 
to study and see it? 
It isa most interest- 
ing study and every 
student of Human 
Nature will find it 
fascinating. 

The whole subject 
is considered in all its 
details in that great 
work, ‘‘ Comparative 
Pysiognomy ; or, Re- 
semblances Between 
Men and Animals,” 
by Dr. Redfield. containing nearly 850 pages and 
more than 300 striking illustrations of every phase of 
the subject. The price of the book is $2.50, but we 
will send it rre® to any subscriber to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JourNaL who wili send with a year's renewal the 
name and subscription price for one new subscriber. 
This is certainly a most liberal premium offer and one 
that will or should iargely increase our subscription 
list, When the premium book issent by mail we 
should receive 20 cents extra for malling it. 


A TURK. 


The Laws of Life which has been pub- 
lished for thirty-six years, wiil be discontinued with 
the December number. It has been a pioneer in 
health reform, and it wili be missed by many read- 
ers. The editor announces its discontinuance from 
want of time, owing to pressing professional duties. 


The Arena issued by the Arena Publish- 
ing Company, one of the few periodicals that thought- 
ful people must feei the necessity of reading; not a 
number is published that does not have articles of 
special interest that must secure a wide reading. We 
offer this at special rates sent with the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat, both for $5.50. Address this office. 


The American Newspaper Manual, 
published by the Remington Brothers, advertising 
agents, Pittsburgh, Pa., is a catalogue of the news. 
papers in United States and Canada, containing a list 
of the best agricultural, scientific, religious and trade 
papers, leading magazines and the principal daiiy and 
weekly papers of vaiue to advertisers, furnishing a 
classified and general list. It Is printed on good 
paper, bound in handsome cloth and sold at $2.00. 


Epilepsy.—Its curability established.— 
By A. G. Selman, M.D.—A little reprint that extois 
the virtues of Solanum Car in the treatment of this 
desperate malady. We confess ourselves more in- 
clined to favor hygienic methods and hypnotism in 
the management of epilepsy because of rather marked 
success that has attended our experience with this 
disease in young and old. Yet if Dr. Selman has 
found a substitute for the paralyzing bromides in 
Solanum C. that produces the good resulis he an- 
nounces we are ready to give it currency. 


Go gle 


Direct Legislation by the citizenship 
through the Initiative and Referendum, by J. W. 
Sullivan. This pamphlet, published by the True 
Nationalist Publishing Company, treats of а most ex- 
cellent method of securing what is the aim of modern 
politics professedly, government by the people. For 
small nationalities it would serve, but for large, with 
mixed population, it would find many difficulties, 


Prof. W.S. Bell, of the class of '93, has 
entered the Phrenological field at Pittsburgh, wher® 
he reports there is an interest. Pittsburgh has always 
been a good place for Phrenologists, and we trust a 
harvest may be reaped there now. 


————— —94———— —— 


MIXED. 


She had read the advertisements 
In the papers o'er and o'er, 

But had gotten somewhat muddled 
As to wbat each thing was for. 


So when she had a bilious turn, 
She took some Pyle's Pearline; 
She scrubbed the floor with Sozodont, 
But could not get it clean. 


And for a torpid liver 
She took Sapolio, 
And put Castoria in the cake; 
She got them muddled so. 
Jay КАҮЕ. 


From New York Life, April 20, 1893. 


YOUNG MEN 


In these days have great opportunities for success, 
but to secure this, the essential condition is to work 
in the right channel. Never before was it so impcr.ant 
that time and energy should be economized. By at- 
tempting to do that for which one has no special 
qualifications, years of priceless value are often lost. 
To be an artist without the artistic faculties is im- 
possible, and so In every other line of effort. A chart 
made by a competent Phrenologist will unfallingly in- 
dicate the best choice of occupation. 

In this age of fierce competition, concentration of 
aim is of paramount importance; nay it is even a 
necessity. Only the man who plays his guns on one 
point wiil make a lasting impression. 

A Phrenologicai Chart wili indicate the point on 
which you shouid concentrate. 


THE KAATERSKILL FAIRIES. 


This is a charming little book, by Anna Olcott Com- 
melin, and profusely illustrated by Katharine Ripley 
Noyes. It is a story of fairy life in the woods, in 
which Care is the personified giant. The author is a 
well-known writer, and the book is gotten up in a 
way that will make it an attractive present, being 
beautifully bound with silver ornamentation on the 
cover, Price, 75 cents. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY, 


CLUBBING FOR 1892 AND 1893, 


For the accommodation Of our readers and friends we have made arrangements for the 
combination of other publications with our popular and useful magazine as follows; The subscrip- 


tion price to the PHRENULOGICAL 


following may be included with it at the prices g ouk 
some cases noted reductions are only made on new subscriptions. 


JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.50 and any of the 
iven, we would call attention to the facr that in 


Names sent for the JOURNAL 


with either of these will count on Premium List, and to agents the same as though sent singly. 


Arena...... iR eon ТТС wees $4.10 
Atlantic Monthly......... eee cee 3.30 
Arthurs Home Magazine...... ............ 85 
American Agriculturist ................ 1.10 
B Teacher уз» жже ЕУ» 95 

es Bee Journal............ New .85 

ae t up E Old .95 

69 Gardening ............... New .90 

as Field... veru 4.10 

БЫ History Марагпе.............. 4.10 

ef Poultry Үагад.................. 1.10 

Art Маралшдїпе........................... 2.75 
t Азпа{ейт.............. enhn nn 2.10 
Architecture and Duilding...............- 5.10 
Belford's Magazire.......... e. ........ 2.10 
Business Womans Journal...... .......... 80 
Century Марашпе....... ... cee e 3.60 
Cosmopolitan. e.. so lee n 2.50 
Critic... ee escus eh КИЕК EA ЕЛ 2.70 
Christian at УЎогК........... ...... New 2.10 
as OO DM I esae aue Rie a S UR Old 2.80 
САһигсһшап....................+++. New 3.19 
Christian Нега!4........................ 1.10 
As UNION. oe ccc ee ttt hr ++ 2,60 
Country Gentlemen..... ane ee sheets + 1,85 
Current Literature... ......... een 2.50 
Demorest Magazine .-.... далаага бО 
Eclectic Se bale Je Va E NR eee ce eG С) 
Esoteric............ ЧЕ КОДО ЛЕНИН . TTS 
Evangelist ............. ..... eo Newa.60 
Forum eaa PEN —Ó 
Forest and S:ream..... РИТ ....3.10 
Frank Leslies Шизїгм!ей................ 3.30 
e et Pop. Моп................. 2.50 

es “« Pleasant Hours ........ +s 6.1.50 
Farm and Fireside............... ....... "45 
Food, Home and Garden... ...... ....... 35 
FOOd.. o vlveÉiwe4 Ro Rea RS Feed nor 1.65 
Galaxy of Мизїс.................... New .75 
Garden and Когем...................... 3.10 


Goldthwaites Geographical Magazine New 1.60 
s “ Е Old 2.00 


СоЧчеуз................. A даан 2.15 
Good Housekeeping. ..........-0 eee eee 1.75 
** Health and Companion Vol... ...... 1.75 
Home Макетг.......................... 1.60 
ss }оингпа1...................55.... г.бо 
Home and Country Magazine............ 1.85 
Ноне е: ices ss e eere RR EI rer 35 
Homiletic .. .... cece cence ewes ..2.50 
Herald \ееКіу.. 0...0... go 
* of Неайһ.. а.о cents 8o 
НоиеКеерег............ eee 8о 
Harpers МошһҺЇу....................... 3.10 
Ue Weekly cus ererex cts ite ess 3.39 
^£ Bazata oE e iR dene 3.30 

“ Young Реоре................. 1.60 
Illustrated London News with Special 
MidSummer and Chrisunas Nos...... ... 4.20 
1пЧдерепЧдеп!............................2,бо 
Illustrated Christian Weekly.............. 2.35 


Inter-Ocean Weekly ......... eee 85 
Journal of Education..........--- РЕ 2.35 
Judge ..... ——— n P 4.10 
Kate Field's Washiugton...... ... eese 1.60 
Lippincotts Марагіпе............... ... 2.10 
Меен pP 4.35 
Liteary Digest. а.а... New 2.50 
" World ©“... ......... New 1.70 
Ledger... .... ccc cece нее 1.60 
Mothers Nursery Guide (Babyhood)....... 1.25 
Musical World........ .. ............ 1.10 
North American Review...........- see. 4.10 
New England Марагіпе................. 2.50 
Our Little Men and Women......... ...... go 
M. 5** Ones.cccvossase chest hes 1.30 
© Day..... ees DE TE ЖКК ‚.1.ўо 
Observer ....... н у D New2.10 
Once a Week ._........................ 2.75 
Old НошезїеаЧ........................... 35 
Outing.... sesse eese re hh 2.35 
| Popular Ѕсіепсе........ ............... 4.60 
Phonographic Magazine .................. 90 
Phonetic }оийгпа]....................... 1.50 
Pück..... eet eerie waa ha kee УАР 4.20 
Рапду. а.а... ооо eth nnn go 
Petersons Magazine... ................ ..85 
Poultry \огід................- А EMT: 
Practical Кагтет.......................... $5 
Political Science Quarterly. ......... 2.50 
Quiver...... T РИ 130 
Котапсе................ ооа ааа аа 2.10 
Rural New ҮогКет.................... 1 60 
Review of Кеусзз...... ............. 2.35 
St. Nicholas. шешз эж уы tosa ee weer ee 2.60 
Scribner's Мардалтїпе.................... 2.60 
Scientific Ametican........ ............ 2.60 
м With Supplement. ............ 5.75 
Supplement ол/у.................... ‚..4.20 
St. Louis Маралїпе........................ 65 
Sun Weekly: эшек ж» are I aeg 9o 
Standard (Chicago).......... ........... 1.90 
School }очгпа}.......................... 235 
Scottish Атепсап....................... 2.60 
Short Storie®... cce cece ЛҮ ККЕ 2.15 
Stenographer...... ...................... 85 
Tieasury....... Wade ute i e aces „...1.б0 
Teachers УУогЇ4.......................... go 
Twentieth Century... eee eese 1.60 
Tribune Weekly. ае 85 
Times аа о аа а аа ЛЕРД ҮҮ. 7 
Texas Siftings....... за жааан eere 2.бо 
Voices (Tr Feras кажа жаа ne eset New .go 
Vicks Masazine.. 2... cece к eee 40 
Werners Voice Манатїпе................ 1.30 
Wide “AWAKE. уш» а 2.00 
World Меску... go 
Witness) (vedo iii e ka ented ues АА МЫ go 
Woman's Illustrated World. ............. 1.85 
Young Ladies Journal............ Pee ia 3.60 
Youths Companion ЇМезї..,.............. 1.35 
Young Man {Тһе)................. Drar 0885 


. The only condition for obtaining the above reduction is that the person ordering shall sub- 
cribe for, or be a subscriber lo the PHRENOMOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH ; then 


ny number of the above publications may be ordered. 


aving time, money, risk and trouble. 


Makeup your list and send on the amount, 


Agents can often offer the above combinations to advantage. 


Address күп to FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 27 East 21st Street, New York, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— Readers will oblige the Pub- 
lihers if they will state, when writing to any of our 
ad ers, that the advertisement was seen in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Send address for 


LI 
2*5. Guitaris sample music in 
xe. |), Lee's Wonderful Simplified 
" Method FREE. Most complete, 
practical and simple, only meth- 
^ od giving accurate expression 
[a and time notation, and enabling 
^ sight reading readily, Com- 
Ad реге revolution їп Guitar 
, Met 


H. L. STEWART, 
PUBLISHER, 


A monthly visitor to the little ones, havin charming 
stories by the most celebrated authors, beautiful pictures, 
jingling poems. 


Is Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


If one could always note the delight and happiness with 
which the little ones hail this magazine, its merits would 
need no explanation. Its stories are carefully chosen, and 
seck to interest and develop the observation power of the 
young reader at the sametime, The illustrations are bright, 
effective, and decidedly artistic. Altogether it is no wonder 
that Our Little Ones is looked forward to with eager antici- 
pation in the пигзегу.— Бозон Herald. 


27th Year. 
$1.50 a Year. New Volume Just Commenced, 
Sample Copy for two-cent stamp. 
Russel) Publishing Co., 196 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
FREE »stpaid, to anyone sending three two-cent stamps 
or three months! subscripton to Тик WHOLE 


FAMILY, illustrated magazine; Cash questions contests 
monthly. Russell Fub., Co., Boston. Mass, 


Conan Doyle's Study in Searlet. Exciting novel 


THE REPUTATION 


Of Phrenology has suffered from quacks and tramps that 
have gone about claiming knowledge of which they never 
learned even the first principles; and We ask that it shall 
not be judged by their work, The practical application of 
Phrenology is a matter of expert judgment, and requires the 
services of those who have had training and experience. All 
such are welcomed to the Phrenological field, but for moun- 
tebanks and pretenders there should be no place, 


OUR EXAMINATION DEP'T 

Is conducted by Prof, Nelson Sizer, who has been in 
charge of it for nearly half a centnry, He has had moro 
experience than any other person living, and not only un- 
derstands the subject, but is thoroughly familiar with the 
practical application of Phrenology to the affairs of life, 
including marriage adaptation, training of children, choice 
of pursuits, Selt cultuae, etc. 

xaminations are made from pictures when desired, Send 

for Mirror of Mind free. 


Will $500 Help You Out? 


If so you can have it! We orrer vou THE Sore 
AGency for an article that is WANTED IN Every 
Home and Inptsvensaste IN Every OFFICE, some- 
thing that SELLS AT SIGHT. Other articles sell 
rapidly at Dounce THE Price, though NOT ANSWER- 
ING THE PURPOSE HALF SO WELL. You сап make $500 
ог $700 in three months, introducing it, after which 
it will bring A Sreapy Lingrat 1хсоме, if properly 
attended to. Ladies do as well as men, in town or 
country. Don’t Miss Tuis Cuance, Write AT ONCE to 


J. W. JONES, Manager, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Digitized by Go: gle 


IF YOU WISH TO MAKE A 


Wedding, Holiday or Birthday Present 


Muy а RIP VAN WINKLE RECLINING 
ROCKING CHAIR Jt makes 16 peces of 
fumilure, tad has 200 changes of portion. You 


CAN BOCK YOURACKLY 
AS WELL LYING DOWN 


AS SITTING Ur This 

cha ris made on new 

principles, amd is 9 

wonder The loot. 

restr can be tinutantly 

detached und conver 

ted inte a палілог 

— ottoman; tbe chair 

then becomes an стр path» rorker These have Беан 

fully eatved frames and are upholstored in Mush, Leather or 

Wilton Ruga. Osp prsces aee Lote 

Send for colored emgravings, Pricedíd, and catalogus cun 

taining legend of Rip Van Winkle, Addres 


P, 0. LEWIS MFO, C0,, Вот A, 


$525 


ACENTS WANTED. - Jus: from the pres, "The 
Huilders of the Nation," two volumes; the only history of 
the United States in Hiography ever written; agents mak- 
ing money; best terms; exclusive territory, STANLEY 
BRADLEY, 5 East 16th Street 


FRE 


FAMILY, 
monthly, 


HY PNOTIS M „ 105 цѕея and abuses. The 

« Science easily acquired. 
Illustrated book, just out, 81.00., 100 page pamphlet 10 cents. 
Address Prof. ANDERSOS : Р.]. 12, 182 State ST.. Chicago 


FRANKLIN McNALLY, Phrenologist. 
113 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CATSZILL, N, Y. 


Agent's profits per month. Will prove it or 
pay forteit, New articles just out. A $1.50 
sample and terms free. Try us. CHIDESTER 
& SON, 26 Bond Street, New York. 


Conan Doyle's Study in Scarlet, Exciting novel, 

postpaid, to anyone sending three two-cent stamps 
or three months’ subscription to TUR WHoLR 
illustrated magazine; cash question contests 
Russell Pub,, Co., Boston, Mass. 


SAYS ANE CANNUT SES ROW 
YOU ро гт коп тир NOSEY, 
12 Anys s $65.00 Improved Dxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; pertect worki: mi 
able, nel y ünlsbed, adapted to light and b ex 
work with 3 complete кеф of the Ingest Improv: 
attachments free. Mash machine gucranteed for 5 
years. Buy direct from our factory, nnd eave dealers 
and agents profit. Sead for ЕП CATALOGUE, 
ШР» CONPAST, DAP*LT 22 CHICAGO, ТЫ. 
can be made 


$75.00 to $250. MONTHLY 


working for B. F. JOHNSON & CO., Richmond, Va, 


The Servant Question, 


Hints on the Choosing and 
Management of Servants bas. 
ed upon their peculiarities as 
shown in their Heaps and 
Faces, A good, sound, sensi- 
ble talk. Of interest und im- 
portance to every Носзѕе- 
KEEPER, fully illustrated with 
portraits of good and bad ser- 
vants, telling all about them 
and how to know them, Price 
only 10 cts. : 


To First Lady, 


At each post-oflice, who will send us the names of 
25 ог more intelligent reading women who would 
be likely to appreciate our "ist of “ Books for 
Women," including works on Health and Hygiene, 
Maternity, Heredity, Cookery, Household Affairs. 
Cure of Children, ete., we will send free n copy of 
tha above, 


WIFE 


SINCE? 


8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Attacks on 
Washing-Powders 


don't affect Pearline. Pearline is a wash 
ing-compound, in powder form, to be sure, 
but quite a different thing. It's made so 
that x acts upon dirt as noth- 
ing else will, but can't possibl 
WASHING] do any harm to эбен 
POWDER | hands or fabric. 
асс | Soap-makers аге advertis- 
ing against washing-powders, 
claiming that they ruin the 
clothes. They're more than 
half right. But chemical analysis and the experience of 
millions of women prove that Pearline hasn't the power tc 
harm clothes that soap has. And it saves all that ruinous 


rubbing that you have to use with soap, besides. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
irs 


re “this is as good as" or ‘‘the same as Реагііпе," 
W FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your 
390 


sends 
you an imitation, be honest— send if back, JAMES PYLE, New York, 


NUMBER 1 FOE ADULTS. 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 
The surest, simplest, safest remedy 
on earth. Мо purgatives, no ca- 
thartics, no laxatives, to destroy the 
stomach, but strengthening, up- 
building, local nutrition. 50 Cts. 
Free by Mail. 


І | Bold by all Druggists. 

; 4 HEALTH | 6: 5th Avenue, New York. 

L—» = тоор | Temes: St, poses 

GLUTEN CUR CONSTIPATION oo. | Sor Wabasb А на 
SUPPOSITORIES AND PILES, Pamphlets mailed free. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


24 miles from, and in view of the grand and beautiful DELAWARE WATER Gar. The 
most healthful locality in our country, No swamps or malaria. Dry, pure air, We 
treat scientifically and with excellent success the various diseases of modern life, We 
succeed where the specialist fails. The patient learns how to preserve health after being 
cured, 85 years’ experience. Open all the year. Send for circular. Address, 


F. Wilson Hurd, M.D., Minsi, “North Water Gap," Monroe Co., Pa. 
NEW SANITARIUM. Agenta Wanted for our ** Good Books for АП." 


105 Division St., Galesburg, Iii. Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 21st St., New York. 


Our house and rooms are arranged 80 as to make 
a каран һоте x the ey ы ТЕА е .s $$$ —— 
hygiene therapeutic. Grounds are large, affording ET s Exciti 1 
fruits and vegetables fresh from orchard and garden. FREE eem es deas eise these сес. stems 
Ten minutes by street cars to extensive lakes and for three months’ subscription to THE WHOLE 
parks, where a steam launch, rowboats, etc, afford | Ғаму, illustrated magazine; cash question contests 
amusement every day. A. С. HUMPHREY. M.D, | monthly. Russell Pub, Co., Boston, Mass. 
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How to Sing! 


THE VOICE AND HOW TO 
USE IT. 


By W. H. Daniell. 


This is a manual of much value to those who desire to 
arrive at excellence in singing, and, also, to readers, 
speakers and all who would cultivate their vocal organs. 
It is designed especially for those who are pursuing the 
study of music alone, but is also rich in suggestions to 
teachers and pupils. The author has had a large experi- 
ence in teaching, and all the instructions he gives, tend in 
the direction of a thorough knowledge. His convictions 
are expressed with earnestness and force, and what there 
is of criticism of public singers is straightforward, genuine, 
and profitable in counsel to the reader. 

IN TABLE OF CONTENTS we find the following chapter 
headings: Method; Register; How to Gain Power; Position 
of the Mouth; Natural Singers; Cood and Bad Models; 
Bass Voices; Tremelo; Clap Trap; Encores; Shrillness in 
Soprano Singers; Singing out of Tune; Lubricating Agents; 
Saving the Voice; Sentiment vs. Sentimentality; Laboring 
In Singing; All Can Become Singers. 

Let all who sing or love singing read this. 
receipt of price. In cloth, %cts. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


Publishers, 
27 East 21st Street, 


By mailon 


NEW YORK. 


THE KEYNOTE, 


A JOURNAL CONDUCTED UPON 
MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE LINKS, 


MUSIC, ART, LITERATURE, DRAMA, 


EACH DEPARTMENT IS 
COMPREHENSIVE—COMPLE1K, 


Chatty Reviews— Woman's World-Art Notes, 
ILLUSTRA TED. 


EACH 15509 CONTAINS FROM ONE 
TO TWO DOLLARS’ WORTH OF MUSIC 


Subscription, yearly $1.50. Send 15 cents in 
stamps for sample copy. 


EDWARD LYMAN BILL, Pubs., 


3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Go gle 


LOVELL’S HYGIENIC HOUSE 


936 Franklin Street, Philad«lphia. 
Patients or boarders, permanent and transient. 


Hanna Whitson Lovett, M.D. 
J. Harvey Lovett, Hygienist. 


[DEAS WANTED.—For *' Van Dorn's Magazine" 
tbe foremost journal of wit ever published, in 
any landor langu . To every person who will 
send one or more “ Original Ideas," which shall re- 
ceive the endorsement of the editorial staff, Ten 
dollars will be sent, * Ideas” are valuable. For 
specimens of required work send 10 cents silver 
only for sample copy. Non-professional writers 
especially invited to contribute. Van Dorn’s 
MAGAZINE, Mt. Morris, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


e 

Getting Married, 
в в 

Keeping Married, 575552 

Right Selection ое The“ now 


and the Why. What tem- 
peraments and mental characteristics should unite in 


wedlock. Illustrated. By Prof. Sizer. 10 cents. 


How to doit as it should 
be done, including also 
the агі of . .... 


By one who has done 


How to Read Character frem Photographs, with 
80 Portraits, 10 cents, by mail, postpaid, or all for 25 


cents. Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East aist Street. - - =- NEW VORK, 


THE BEST BOOK FOR TEACHERS. 


It will add wonderfully to your success. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE MIND 


APPLIED TQ TEACHING: 


By U. J. Нокьмлм. EXCEEDINGLY PRACTICALAND 
COMVREHEN IVE, Just what every Teacher needs to 
show him how to mect every demand of the school-room, 

Three books in one, covering the whole subject of the 
Theory and Art of Education. 

No progressive teacher should be without this book, and 
young teachers cannot afford to do without it; for it will 
add much to their success, and thus secure them pood 
positions and advanced salaries. 


Nearly 400 Pages, and Price only $1.50. 


This book will sell rapidly at ‘Teachers’s Institutes or 
wherever exposed for sale, for it is the most valuable book 
for the money ever published. 

‘Teachers can have paying positions if they will prepare 
themselves by petting a good Knowledge of the Science 
and Art of Teaching. 


HEADS and FACES, HOW to STUDY THEM. 


A Manual of Phrenology and Physiognomy, containing 200 
large octavo pages and 200 illustrations. Price only 40 
cents; cloth, $1.0J. 


Teachers, Study Heads and Faces. 


It will help you in the management of your pupils in the 
school room, besides affording you a vast amount of 
pleasing entertainment, opening up a new world of thought 
as you look into “The lluman Face Divine.’ You can 
have no better aid to your work than that which aids you 
in understanding your pupils. Sent post paid, on receipt of 
AU cents, stamps or postal note. 


Agents wanted, Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., М. Y. 


то ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HUMAN NATURE 


Considered in the light of Physical Science, including 
Phrenology with a New Discovery, 


By CALEB S. WEEKS 


240 pages fully illustrated. Tn extra cloth binding, $1.00; in paper, 50 cents. 


This work is by anew writer on Phrenology who has for many years been a close 
student of the subject and presents the result of his investigations in some new views, 
especially in relation to the combinations of the faculties, that will be read with interest. 
The work is very fully illustrated and in such a way as to make plain the author's ideas. 
This work will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price as above. 


ADDKESS, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pubs., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


«* JOKER'S DICTIONARY.  [DeRENOLOCICAL 


ORTRAITS. 


In response to numerous inquiries we 

Thousands of men, when in the society of | have made a series of cabinet sized pho- 
.Adies or gentlemen, want to be entertaining tographs, which we are confident will 
be of interest to many of our readers, 
includes the discovers, founders, and 
' some of the promoters of Phrenology. 
The list includes 


DR. GALL. 


and amusing companions, but too often find 
that they cannot. 

This great and original book comes to the 
aid of just such people ; it does for the man 


who wants to be witty what Webster's Dice | DR. SPURZHEIM. 
tionary does for the man who wants to be GEO. CONBE. 

"m | 0. S. FOWLER. 
wise in the use of words. L. N. FOWLER. 

It is a perfect cyclopedia of wit and humor. . SAMUEL R. WELLS. 

А а = CHARLOTIE FOWLER WELLS. 

It contains 326 pages, six illustrations, and NELSON SIZER. 
is arranged according to subject, alphabeti- DR. H. S. DRAYTON. 
cally. That is to say, itis in the style of a These are from life or from fine portraits 


ed adapted either to being framed or to use in 
dictionary. You can find Jokes, Stories, and — an album. They will be sent carefully to 


clever bits of repartee, brilliant jests and апу nudiress, by mail, portpaid, at 25 cents 
‘each. Address 


Fowler & Wells Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
?7 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 


flashes of merriment, on almost every subject 
likely to come up in social intercourse, 
Price, 25 Cents, post paid. 
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THE HEALTH EXERCISER IS THE DESIDERATUM FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE АТ HOME, 
REASONS. 

_ 1. It takes up but six inches square of floor room. 2. It із рої unsightly. 8. It is 
noiseless. 4 Jt cannot get out of order. 5. Can be adapted instantly to the use of any 
опе over fonr years ofage. 6. No other apparatus is necessary—it will develop all parts. 
7. The work on the ‘‘Exerciser” isthe most fascinating form of exercise ever devised. 
$. Especially adapted to bring about the cure of biliousness, dyspepsia, constipation, 
and, above all else, weak lungs, or even the first stages of consumption. 

There are thirty-four different movements given for the *' Exerciser,” thus giving 
variety enough to prevent fatigue and monotony, and at the same 
time bringing all the muscles and parts of the body into play. 
Weights used can be. varied from 34 to 15 lbs., or more. 


Health by Special Exercise and Proper 
Apparatus for its Thorough Execution. 


A boon, cure and prevention from all ills of suffering humanity. 
Imparting health to body, voicean: fc atures, by applying the great 
natural curative law of exercise through the medium of a care- 
fully devised method by Prof. D. L. Dowd, froma scientific,physio- 
logical and anatomical. standpoint. and thoroughly applied by his 
most wonderful health exerciser. The only machinein thé world 
constructed to embody a self-monitor watching overand guiding 
the operator in such а careful manner that it will produce the 

т very best results possible to be obtained by a special physical 
exercise, compelling the ‘‘Modus operandi” by which Prof. 
Dowd secured his most phenomenal results in health and 
strength and inducing him to introduce his apparatus and method 
tothe public. 

This machine possesses a most superior feature over all 
others, asit becomes refractory, if not manipulated uniformly 
and unspasmodically, and will compel the operator to desist; yet 
it gives its own guarantee that a thousand movements, as per- 
formed by Prof. Dowd, this refractory feature will not assert 
ftself in the least. 

This effectual reminder of correct work removes every 
obstacle detrimental io the рушса weak, preserving sym- 
metry and the suppression of deformity, which the method, if 
faithfully applied, guarantees to accomplish through the use of 

this ingensous construction. | 

Symmetry of form and harmony of feature result from the perfect performance of all 
functions which sustain life. Accordingly a method and apparatus combined that will 
diffuse a knowledge of how to execute the Jaws of health, placing all sedentary people 
und aasistiug growing or belated children toa more perfect and harmonious development 
within the physiological laws of their being, securing the equipose of the nerve centres, 
balancing the mental and physical, chemical and mechanical, and it would be only scien- 
tific to say moral powers. 

It should be used and cherished in every home, and the sale of 75.000 of them within 
«he last seven yeara in all parts of the world will vcuch for its efficiency. 

If the ** Exerciser ” be attached tothe window-casing it can be covered from right by 
the curtain when not in use. The change from one attachment to another is almost instan- 
taneous. There are over thirty different movements given for the “Exerciser.” The 
weiglit used can be varied according (0 ћевігерь!ћ of the user, from 84 lbato 121bs. or more. 

Prices, with Book of Instructions, entitled ** Physical Culture for Home and School. 
Bcientific and Practical," 822 12mo. pages, &0 illustrations, by Prof. D. L. Dowd, and an 
Tlustrated Chart, as follows: 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


No, т has all the iron work and cord couplings, nickel plated, highly polished, 
wood work solid rosewood polished, the best fancy bell cord. Price, $14. No. 2, like 
No, т, except brass pe polished, maple or birch woodwork. €12. Either of these 
weuld be considered an ornament in any room. No. 3, like No. 2, except white 
metal, is made as good in every respect. $10. No. 4, like No. 2 galvanized, but just 
as durable as the others, $7. о. 5, is like No. 4, made up plainly, complete $5. 
This Exerciser is offered at this low price to meet the increasing demand among 
people of moderate means, who are seeking the best means of health exercise. The 
same Instruction Book and Illustrated Chart accompanies each of the five grades, 

“Exerciser, packed for shipping, weighs, 21 lbs. 

Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st Strect. ew York. 
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NEW 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


POPULAR EDITION. 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. | A Self-Made Woman 


The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House has published over 2.000 varieties of publica- 
tions bearing upon every phase of the temperance 
question, from the pens of over 300 different writers. 

he following are among the publications. 


TEMPERANCE IN ALL NATIONS. 
In two large octavo volumes, 1017 pages. Histories, 
Papers and Addresses from two hundred leading temper- 
ance workers throughout the world. Proceedings of the 
World's Temperance Congress. A most perfect en- 
cyclopedia and treasury of information. Only $5.00. 


TEMPERANCE SHOT AND SHELL: 
800 CARTRIDGES FOR TIIR TEMPERANCE ARMY. Com- 
piled by J. N. STERN. 12mo, 128 Pages. Cloth, 50 сепіз; 
paper, cents. A most valuable publication, giving 
Short quotations and noted sayings from the most 
noted leaders in the temperance army allover the world, 


THE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM. 
Prepared by Miss L. Penney. Large Imo, 120 pages. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper 25 cents. This contains Orations 
on Total Abstinence and Prohibition, especially adapted 
Yo prize contests, public meetings and social gatherings, 
by noted advocates of the cause. The best collection 
ever made. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC 
AND TEETOTALER'S YEAR-BOOK 


FOR 1894. N 
By J. N. STEARNS, 10 cents. Contains 72 pages of 
Statistics of Intemperance, Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzles 
Choice Illustrations, Post-office Address of Officers of 
State and National Bodies, a full Directory of all Tem- 
perance Organizations in New York City and Brooklya, 
all Temperance Papers, ctc., ete. 
TALMACE ON RUM. 
Ву T. De Wirt ТАШМАСЕ, D.D. 12mo, 114 pages. 
Consisting of Eight Sermons by this eminent pulpit ora- 
tor on tbe twin evils of rum and tobacco. 25 cents. 
TRUMPET NOTES FOR THE TEMPER- 
ANCE BATTLE-FIELD. 
192 octavo pages. Paper cover, 30 cents; per hundred, 
.QU. Boards, 35 cents; per hundred, $30.00. А new 
ook of Standard Temperance Songs, containing the 
choicest of old and many new ones from some of the 
best talent in the country. The best book yet published. 


THE TEMPERANCE THIRD READER. 
m J. McNair WRIGHT. 24 choice stories and several 
illustrations. 12mo, 96 pages. 10 cents. 


JUVENILE TEMPERANCE RECITER. No. 4. 
Compiled by niss L. PENNEY. 16mo, 64 pages, 10 cents. 
FACTS ABOUT TOBACCO. 
By EbwanD P. Tuwinc, M.D.  I2mo, 7 pages, 10cents. 
THE FRUIT OF THE VINE. 


UNFERMENTED OR FERMENTED—WHICH ? By JOHN 


Ettis, M.D. 12mo, 128 pages. 
THE NON-ALCOHOLIC TREATMENT OF 
DISEASE. 
m Jons Шселхвоттом, Esq., F.R 5. 12mo, 24 pages, 
10 cents, 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER. 
The National Temperance Society publishes a four-page 
illustrated paper tee children and youth, with choice 
readings from the best writers. Terms: Monthly—cash 
in advance, including postage, Single copies, one year; 
25 cents; one hundred copies, to one address, 312. For 
any number of copies over four, to one address, at the 
rate of 12 cents per усаг. Semi-monthly—Single copies, 
one year, 40 cents; four copies and over, to one address, 
24 cents cach, 


THE WATER LILY. 

An illustrated 4-page monthly paper for children, with 
plain clear type, nice white paper, and beautiful engrav- 
ings. It is intended for the smaller children, full of 
choice stories and helpful reading for Sunday-schools, 
Juvenile Temperance Organizations, Primary Schools, 
and forthe children in the home circle. It gives pure 
good thoughts from the pens of the best writers for chil- 
теп їп America. Single copies, 10 cents a year; four 
ог more copies to one addtess, at the rate of 6 cents 
Per year, 

2,000 TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 
Books for Sunday -School Libraries; Books, Pampblets, 
Tracts and Leatlets upon every phase of the Temperance 
Question, for a'l lines of Temperance Work. Catalogues 
tree. Address. 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Go 


Or, Mary Idyl's Trials and 
Triumphs. 


By EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 


In ker Preface the Author says: “Its aim is to 
encourage those of my sex who are struggling toward 
a higher moral and intellectual life, to urge them to 
persevere until the end is attained. We often hear 
the remark, * He is a self-made man ;' but the term is 
rarely applied toa woman, My heroine, Mary Iove 
was really self-taught. Notwithstanding poverty, ill- 
ness, disappointments and discouragements, at home 
and abroad, she succeeded in educating not only her 
head but her HEART. 

" She endeavored to eradicate faults of character, 
to cultivate her tastes ; and by carefully observing the 
rulcs of Hygiene, she succeeded in ‘rendering her 
almost dwarfed and deformed body symmetrical, if 
not beautiful. 

“If this story shall assist опе of my sex in the work 
of self-instruction—of taste and heart-culture—] shall 
not regret the effort which it has cost me.” 

The nature and object of this work are sufficiently 
explained in the above extract. 

y mail on receipt of price, 


" FIFTY CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


27 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK. 


d A 


The Phrenological. 


A very Interesting account of mind development in 
the case of a girl born without sight, hearing, and 
speech will deeply affect the readers of the December 
PHRENOLOGICAL Tour because of its really mar- 
vellous nature, The sketch of Mrs. Kendal, the well- 
known actress, is also to be commended as a superior 
bit of character limning with many incidental points 
of social interest. How to Study Strangers, the ad- 
dresses delivered at the Institute Alumni banquet, and 
other special features must draw popular attention. 
A sketch of Dr. McClellan, father of Gen McClellan 
and a famous surgeon in his day, adds to the series of 
phrenological biographies an important member. 
“ Bread Reform” is an appetizing theme, as the 
writer puts it, and the article on warm water instead 
of cold, in hydropathic treatment, is in the main 
sound and comforting. The editor very forcibly scores 
the conduct of the partisans of silver, and emphasizes 
the point that a scientist is none the less a citizen and 
amenable to the duties of a citizen because he may be 
devoted to science. The number is generally a poren: 
ological one and will be eagerly read, we doubt not, 
by all who are interested in Phrenology, since it is 
fairly representative of the latter day progress of this 
science in the civilized world. Price, 15 cts; $1.50 a 
rear. Address Fowler & Wells Co., 25 East Zlst 
Street, New York. 


FREE} Resemblances | FREE 
Between Men and Animals. 


-\ Given 
Away !! 


МҮШ; ^ —— 
Comparative Physiognomy. 


A large octavo volume, nearly 350 pages, 330 illustrations. Published at $8.00- 


This is a standard work and carries the subject of Physiognomy into the field of similar- 
ity between men and animals. It points out the resemblances л hos beings to beasts 
and birds, and of the people of various nations to certain animals, the points made being 
subjects of illustration, One may read this book out of mere curiosity, or may look at it 
from a humorous point of view—so be it, but whether one reads humorously or seriously, 
he will find suggestions of value. 


TO ANY 
“Se 
SUBSCRIBER 


who, in renewing subscription for 1894, will send one new subscriber for one year with 
$3.00 for both. If book is sent by mail 20 cents extra;should be sent for postage. 

This is a great offer and only good as above. ,Two subscriptions at least, one of 
which must be new, or the book will be sent by mail, post paid, for $2.50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 21st STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Princi- 
pies of Phrenology and in Relation to 

odern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H.S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and James 
McNen, A.M. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


гаи Years in Phrenology; Embracing 
ecollections of History, Anecdotes, 
and Experience. By Prof, Sizer. $1.50. 


New Phystognomy, or, Signs of Character, 
as manifested through temperament 
and external forms, and especially in 
the “Human Face Divine." 1,000 
illustrations. Ву S. R, Wells. $5.00. 


Слоге of Pursuits; от What to do and Why. 
Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
fessions, and the temperaments and 
talents required for each. By Prof. 
SIRER, $2.00. 


How to Read Character. A New Mus 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, with upward of one hun- 
dred and seventy engravings. #1.25. 

Popular Physiology. An Exposition of 

Pine Structures F tachons. apd Rela- 
tions of the Human System and the 
preservation of health. By Dr. TRALL 
bound in cloth, $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man; Considered in re- 
lation to external objects. By Geo. 
ComkE, with por.; bound in clo. $1.25, 


Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them. 
A manual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
пошу forthe people. By Prof. NELSON 
Sizer and H, S. Daavres, M. D. Oct. 
paper, 4oc. 


The Phrenological Bust. showing the lo- 
cation of each of the Organs. 1.00. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take 


up the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending 
the American Institute of Phrenology. At list prices these 
amount to about $15.00. The set will be sent by express for $10.00. 

To SUBSCRIBERS to the PrnENoLocicAL JouRNAL who 
will send $2.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send 
at once. This offer is good for a limited time only. 


Fowler 8 Wells Ço., 27 E. 215 St., New York. 


Please send to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET (Price 810.00] 
for which Г enclose $2.00, and further agree to remit promptly $1.00 оп 
the first of each month until the balance &8.00 ts paid. 


Express Address 
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KINC'S HANDBOOK OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Superb Volume, lilustrating and Describing the City of New York. 


928 Handsome Pages, Printed on Superfine Paper. 
900 Original Illustrations, Direct from Photographs. 


PLANNED, EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY MOSES KING 


HIS NEW VOLUME is unquestionably the most costly, the 
most thorough, and the most attractive history and description of the 
CITY OF NEW YORK ever made for popular sale. It surpasses any 
book of its class ever published for any city of the world. Mechanically 
and artistically it is one of the choicest specimens that can be produced in 
its line. Its 928 PAGES illustrated with goo NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PICTURES, surely make a book worthy of the patronage of everybody. The 
price is only Two Dollars per copy, in exquisite cloth binding. On re- 
ceipt of amount will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any address. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2181 Street, New York. 
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DIETETIC AND HYGIENIC 


GAZETTE 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 


Prof. R. H. CHITTENDEN 


Editor Department of Physiological Chemistry, with special reference to Dietetics 
and Nutrition in General. | 


Dr. Е. О. SHAKESPARE 


Editor Department of Hygienic and Preventive Medicine. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $1.50 PER YEAR. 


THE GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO. 
1218 Broadway, New York. 
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“THE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE IN EXISTENCE.” 


(GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


MONTHLY. 


$2.00 a Year; $1.00 for Six Months. 


THE BEST CLUB OFFER EVER MADE. 


Do You Want Books? 


We can furnish you with any Book you may happen to want at 
а reduced price, as well as any Magazines or Periodicals, 
in combination with a year’s subscription to 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We ean Save you Money on your Reading Matter. 


Send us а postal stating what books or periodicals you want 
give name of author if possible) and we will send you the 
price at. which we will supply them together with 


Goon TLousEKEEPING for a усаг. 


A sample copy of Соор IHovskkEEPING will be sent to any 
address on application. 
Address’ Good Housekeeping, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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2 for the price of l 


Practically your choice of any 
American periodical FREE. 
We have carefully investigated the offer made below by the Codey Publish- 


ing Co. and have taken advantage of it ourselves. We believe it to be absolutely 
trustworthy in every particular. 


Pres't.Lincoln Nat'l Bank N.Y. 
ind Ex Post Master General U.S.A. 
Ex Post Master New York City. 


We Will Present You. . 
with aone years fully paid subscription to ANY ONEo 
^. thefollowing, Magazines or Periodicals: 


‘THIS UNPARALLELED OFFER 

nm. LITERALLY MEANS ТААТ YOU 
receive twò periodicals for the regular price of One 
aS follows: 


GOoDEY'S & SCRIBNER'S. Regular price of both is $6.00. You receive both by sending 93-0010 Grdey's, N, Y, 

4 H LirrINCOTTI'S, „ 0.00. а $ 3.00‘ L 
" REVIEW or REVIEWS, Ы 5.50. " " 3.00 
** Perenson’s MAGAZINE. 5,00. t “4 И 

' s Gooh Llouse KEEPING. 1+ 5.00 ° ы 3.0 

' u DEMOREST'S MAGAZINE, 5.00, . ‚ 3.co 

‘ ‘© THE COSMOPOLITAN, : 4.50. A 3.00 

" “ New YORK LEDGER, ap 5,00. ae n 3.00 

“ б SUNDAY SCHOOL Tiwrs. і 4.50. " : 3.60 

‘ " LIFE: oe 8.00. M 1 $.со 

“ | JUDGE. “ 8.00. M Es $.со 

abe t PUCK. J- 8.00. ч ‘ 5,00 

“ "Norru Aw, Review, и. 8.co. a i 3.60 

e "Тик CENTURY, “ at 7.00. di " 1.00 

“ * HARTER’S BAZAAR, 3$ 7.00. 44 ы 4.co 1% 

“ * HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ч 7.00. " re оо. їч vs 

“ “FRANK LESLIE'S Пл WEEKLY. '* 7:00. ái "8 400  "' t 


The above combinations are merely suggestions. If yon prefer to couple Godey's with any other 
periodical we will furnish vates. corresponding to the above on any American publication desired. 
This ia not an ordinary clubbing proposition, Terms like these were never offered before ; and cannot 


be had elsewhere, 
"(Gonkv's MacAzixk in its latest. number just received will compare favorably with any similar publi- 


cation on either side of the water. The illustrations are superb, and the letter press is perfect. Its contribu- 
tions are selected with great care and judgment. Itis truly an educater while always entertaining, The 

lithographic portraits of eminent society ladies are as perfect as the most exquisite water colors. Their com- 
plete novels in every issue invariably furnish delightful rcading."—N. Y. Mail and Express 

А limitd number of speccmn copies of Codey s Magazine [ree on application, or purchase a copy from 

ysur nearcil ийүү ©. а ы secs Baca ASA TTS, 

[ Special Limited Offer to readers of THE LADIES’ Номе JOURNAL. The regular cash yearly 
| subscription price of Gopey’s MAGAZINE, THE LADIES? HOME JOURNAL and THE DELINEATOR 
(Butterick's) combined is $5,00. If you will send at once $3.00 to Godey’s Magazine, 21 Park 
Row, NewYork, we will forward GonEv's MAGAZINE for one entire year (12 months) from date of re- 


ceiving subscription, and one whole year (12 months each) of Tuk LADIES’? Home JOURNAL and THE 


DELINEATOR (Butterick's). | 
Above oficer good only when remittances are sent, direct to 


Godey Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York. 


NOTE—Remit to Godey's, by Postal Note, Money Order or Registered Letters 
OETA 66666 ъъ 044544442422 94 999 9 79 DANPENPEPPENPINPNPENPNIPA 


999999999 9999S$*$**99$$*?$?**9**? $995 9599991544445 5944* 4444449094 9S4 .%%%@л% лл м@ ч, % % % % % % %% % % ® 4% 4% 4%. % 4% % 4% % 4% 4 666664646. 
^ ^ + 2200 


6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


he Phrenologist 


A Monthly Magazine Published at WASHINGTON, D. C., 


BY 


PROF. WILLIAM WINDSOR, LL.B., Ph.D. 


HE PHRENOLOGIT is an aggressive example of personal journalism, devoted by 
its publisher to “Тһе Enlightenment of Humanity, The Promulgation of Truth, 
Th: Cultivation of Morals, The Development of Sense, The Prolongation of Life, 
The Preservation of Health, and The Enjoyment of Existence." 


Its Principles are: 


Liberty of Action, 


Freedom of Speech Equality of Rights to 


Sexes and Races, Abolition of Slavery, Poverty and Class Legislation. 
In its devotion to these objects and principles it is exclusively a magazine of Phre- 


nology. 


It teaches Phrenology; it believes in Phrenology; it practices Phrenology; it de- 


fends Phrenology; it attacks everything and everybody who opposes Phrenology. 
The Phrenologist contains 16 large-size, double-column pages, printed in clear 


type on superior book paper. 
opies. 
TERMS: 


It started wlth a bonafide circulation of Five Thousand 
The December number will circulate Ten Thousand Copies. 
One Dollar per Year, in advance, with choice of the following premiums: 


“Phrenology, Choice of Professions, Matrimony,” paper covers or 
* Nervousness and How to Banish the Blues," or 


Song (Words and Music), "Beautiful Stars, My Darling.” 
Sample Copies 


Single numbers Tep Cents. 
Address all orders to 


See list below. 
rec on Application. 


PROF. WILLIAM WINDSOR, Phrenologist, 
915 F STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Phrenological Works, by Prof, William Windsor, LL.B., Ph.D. 


The Science of Creation and Art of Reproduction. 


This is Prof. Windsor's great work on Sexual 
Science, Marriage, Heredity and Parentage, contain- 
ing a full and complete exposition of the great doc- 
trinestaught by him in his celebrated lectures to the 
sexes separately. . 

400 Pages, Illustrated, Substantially Bound in 
Cloth and Gilt, Price.......... sese $5 oo 
In Red Russia, Marbled Edges ......... 


Phrenology,1Choice of Professions, Matrimony. 


A handsome little volume of 200 pages containing 
the full text of Prof. Wiudsor's three most popular 
lectures as delivered by him to overwhelming au- 
diences throughout the United States. 

In addition to the three lectures, the book contains 
a number of interviews in which Prof. Wlodsor de- 
scribes phrenologically the mental characteristics of 
the world's greatest Statesmen, Philanthropists and 
Criminals, in which many startling contrasts and sen- 
sational facts are developed. Elegantly illustrated 
with portraits of noted characters. Price in cloth, 
п. ce in paper, 50 cents. 


Health, Wealth and Sunshine, or the Secret of a 
Good Digestion. 


. This valuable little pamphlet contains full instruc- 
tions in regard to the Philosophy of Digestion, the 
causes of Indigestion and Constipation, the correct 
bill of fare for Proper Diet, and instructions for the 
radical cure of Indigestion and Chronic Constipation, 
without medicine or expense, enabling anyone ta 
regulate the bowels perfectly without the use of 
poisonous cathartics. PRICE, $‹.оо. 

Nervousness, its Cause and Cure—tiow to Banm- 

ish the Blues. 

Another valuable pamphlet by Prof. Windsor, giv- 
ing directions by which three-fourths of all cases of 
nervousness may be cured without medicine. Price, 
5o cents. 


The Maiden, Wife and Motherhood. 

By Madame Lilla D. Windsor. An invaluable work 

for everybody to read. Price in Leatherette, $1.00. 

In Black Russia and Gilt, $1.50. 

Song—'' Beautiful Stars, My Darting.’' 
Words and music by Prof. Windsor. 

cents. 


Price so 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


PROF. WM. WINDSOR, Phrenologist, 
915 Fi Street N. W., Washin-ton D. C. 
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CHILDHOOD 


Al Magazine for Parents. 


EDITED BY 


Dr. George William Winterburn. 


Contains monthly eight or ten articles written especially 
it by 


for 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Loursg& CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Col. Тноѕ. W. KNox. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 
MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
SorpHig May. 
ELAINE GUODALE EASTMAN. 
Pres. CHARLES DE GARMO. 
Emma MARWEDEL. 
Dr. F&Lix L. OswALD, 
ELLA Dietz CLYMER. 
Prof. Gro. TRUMBULL LADD. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Moncure D. CONWAY. 
Maria Louise Poor. 
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Each month, besides Editorials, Notes on Current Literature, etc., it has five 


splendidly edited departments, viz: 


* THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS” (full of sage advice and bits of wisdom), by Flor- 


ence Hull. 


‘t UNTIL THE Росток Comes" (described by one of our exchanges as “really the 
creation of genius of a high order”), by Dr. Winterburn. 


" THE TwiLIGHT Hour” (a delightfully sympathetic study of child psychology from 
the child’s point of view), by Adelaide Grace Lytton. 


" MOTHER'S QUERIES” (these answers are miniature essays of gem-like quality), by 


Auretta Roys Aldrich. 


** SAYINGS AND DoIncs” (the wisdom, wit, and pathos of children), by Alan Chad- 


wick. 


TEN CENTS A NUMBER 


; ONE 


E md 


DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Devoted to making children happier by making parents wiser. 


CHILDHOOD, 


78 Maipen Lanr, New York. 
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Frank Leslie’s 
Weekly 1894 


$4.00 per Year; IOC. per Copy. 
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journal of the times are invited for the following 
reasons : 


É SUBSCRIPTIONS to this great national illustrated 


ITS ILLUSTRATIONS are the best published, and cover 
all subjects of importance to the people. 


ITS EDITORIAL PAGE has no equal for broad discus- 
sion of public affairs. 


ITS ARTICLES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS, by the best 
writers of the day, are never stale. 


ITS LITERARY FEATURES, by way of popular short 
stories, have no equal. 


ITS WOMAN’S PAGE is always bright and full of 
timely suggestions. 

Its Children's page, theatrical column, face studies and 
other features, are unexcelled. 
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НМЕ LIFE is Brightened апа Heightened by regular visits of 


Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 


ARKELL WEEKLY CO., 


110 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


“Опе may find here all that it їз wort; hla while to know of foreign 
literature In all its departments "— Advance, Chicago. 


1844 THE LIVING AGE, 


which has rounded out its 
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a standard of LITERARY EXCELLENCE second to 
that of no other Magazine. 


of 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes, 
filled with the ripest thoughts of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


An absolute neces- Tt gives in convenlent form a complete compilation of the world’s 
sity for every well- choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Compre. 


henslveness and Completeness, selected from the vast and varied 
read American. fleld of 


Foreign Periodical Literature, 


and including the best articles from the pens of the foremost Essaylste, Sclentists, Critica, Discov 
erers and Editors, representing every mt of knowledge and progress. 


A Glance Into the New Year. 


With the New SERIES commencing January 1, 1894, will begin 
в NEW SERIAL, translated expressly for 


ew als THE LIVING AGE, from the French of Paul A picture of life 

N Serials. Perret, the noted novellst, entitled Manette uring the Seige of 
Andrey. Terror. 

Copyrighted The publishers have been fortunate in obtaining a copy of an 


езгеше ^ aare mn deus n по, The 
raine, he revos 

Translations. | pubiished |n 1771. A translation of «| A Literary 

charming book will follow Manette Andrey. Curiosit 

It has never before appeared in English, uriosity. 


Of Special Interest to New Subscribers. 


For $8.50 we will send to any New Subscriber THE LIVING AGE for 184, postpaid, and a 
copy of The History of the Uni States, by Prof. John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., \ two volumes, 
well bound in maroon cloth. This edition, prepared expressly for us, and printed from large clear 
ре, оп релт white paper, 18 the very best and ha jest, and the only two-volume edition of 
this popular history. 

Or, for 89.00 we will send THE LIVING AGE for 1894 and the Personal Memoirs of Philip Н. 
Sheridan, U. 5. A., in two volumes, with marbled edges, and handsomely bound in half seal. 


The prices given above include postage on THE LIVING AGE only. The books must be sent at 
the subscriber's expense. 


Either of the aboye works would make An Elegant Christmas Present. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


ree å To all New Subscribers for the year 1894, remitting before Janu- 
F for the remain ary 1, the weekly numbers of 1893 issued after the receipt of their 
der of the year. subscriptions will be sent free. 


Published weekly at $800 per year, free of postage. 
Specimen copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 centa each. 


gF Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with one or more other periodicals will be sent on 
application. ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31-9 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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APPLETONS 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Edited by WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS. 


The Popular Science Monthly is 
without a competitor. 

It is not a technical magazine. 

It stands alone as an educator, 
and 1s the best pertodical for people 
who think. 

All its articles are by writers of 
long practical acquaintance with their 
subjects, and are written in such a 
manner as to be readily understood. 

It deals particularly with those 
general and practical subjects which 
are of the greatest interest and im- 
portance to the people at large. 

Besides this, it keeps its readers 
fully informed of all that 1s being 
done in tbe broad field of sctence. 


A reference to the contents of any 
of the late numbers will more than 
confirm the foregoing statement. 

$5.00 per annum; specimen copy, 25 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, © 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


ECCE ORATOR! 
Christ the Orator; or, Never Man Spake Like this Man. 


By Rev. T, ALEXANDER Hype, Author of “The Natural System of Elocution 
and Oratory.” 212 pages extra cloth, price $1.25. 


This book is the only one of its kind. The public speaker can find in its pagesa 
rich mine of oratory and human nature, and all who are interested in the Christ 
will read this new work of genius and scholarship with profit. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Christ the Orator,” a critical analysis 
of Christ's sayings according to the rules 
of Oratorical art, does indeed show that 
"never man spake like this man." Sur- 
viving the mutilation of texts, the utter- 
ances of the Nazarene carry in them- 
selves the explanation of their magic ef- 

_fect. We think that such a book as Mr. 
Hyde's will tend to make this fact more 
clear. New York Recorder. 


Mr. Hyde is a vivid writer and a vig- 
orousthinker. His mind evidently does 
not run in the old Theological grooves, 
though we conclude that he is sufficient- 
ly conservative. His attempt to prove 
Christ an orator is at least unique. His 
book is suggestive, full of bright and 
beautiful sayings and is quite worth a 
careful reading. New York Herald. 


Strange to say the field of thought in 
this book is comparatively new and un- 
worked. To say thatit is a profoundly 
interesting and instructive book is to 
modestly express a plain truth. The lov- 
er of Christ and his teachings will be 

rofoundly interested in its chapters. 
Fhe Christian world needs to know all 
about the life of this one man of all the 
centuries, whose life and teachings to- 
day are shaping the destiny of the world. 

How He looked, what He did, what He 
said, how He said it, told reverently and 
from the standpoint of the facts as far as 
known, are all themes worth a study. 

The lover of the divine one will be 
more a lover by the reading. The au- 
thor's styleis easy and flowing and never 
over-eulogistic. He throws the light of 
all modern research upon the pages and 
makes clear and illumines many a half- 
hidden text. 

The reader finds on its glowing pages 
manytruths, thathavelong been obscure, 
sparkling in the light of original concep- 
tion and animated expression, and now 
he no longer doubts, but with eyes open- 
ed anew beholds the Christ in wonder- 
ful reality, the Christ of olden time, 
not the Christ of middle ages, not the 
Christ of speculative doctrine, but the 
Christ of youth and manly vigor, the 
Christ that walked in simple majesty 


along the shores of Galilee and addressed 
excited thousands that came flocking 
from populous cities to hear his living 
truths, the Christ whose voice speaks 
in the sweet accents of pathos, love and 
faith, or in strong denunciation, sar- 
casm and rebuke. Chicago Znter-Ocean. 


A book which will be read with more 
than ordinary pleasure by many people 
whatever be their religious ideas. he 
work is full of beauty and magnetic ex- 
pression. The writer feels intensely the 
character of his subject and thereis a vi- 
tality pervading every page that gives it 
force and power. No one can read this 
book without being moved by the dramat- 
ic beauty of the presentation of the facts 
and arguments, nor can he help the con- 
viction that in some respects the realiza- 
tion of what Christ was to the world will 
be the more strong and vivid, first in pro- 
portion to the number of those who read 
its chapters. Of these chapters there 
are fifteen, each replete with interest. 
One of the thoughts which is carried 
through the whole is, that in expression 
lies the supreme power. There is no 
doubt but this is true, and that the au- 
thor is right in attributing the wonder- 
ful influence of Christ’s teachings upon 
the multitudes who gathered to hear him, 
to the eloquence of voice and manner 
with which the truths were uttered. 


Toledo Blade. 


This book will be sure to attract many 
readers because of its originality and the 
vigor of its style. The author holds that 
Christ had the oratorical temperament, 
and that in his parables and in all his 
addresses he reached the high water 
mark of eloquence. The author has 
drawn graphic pictures of the great 
teacher as he must have appeared to his 
disciples, and to the people whothronged 
tohearhim. Christ's spoken language 
is analysed and the secret of its power 
revealed, He dealt largely in figures of 
speech, sarcasm was a powerful aid and 
humor was notlacking. Mr. Hyde is 
the master of a singularly readable style, 
and this book has no dull pages. 

San Francisco Chronicle, 


Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price, 1.25. 


ics FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


A Special Offer to Our Subscribers Only. 
A $12.00 School Manikin for $2.00 and Small Konthly Payments. 
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The New Model Anatomical Manikin 


is in many ways the best made. It contains more than 100 views of the body, each 
fully subdivided, properly numbered and lettered. ‘These are hinged to lay over each 
other and be opened or dissected, with a comprehensive manual which is much more 
than a mere key. It is lithographed in colors, on fine cloth lined material, made in 
every way in the best manner. Itshows the adult human figure, one half life size, 
with some special parts enlarged and of ample size for all class work. When not in 
use, folds and closes like a strong cloth bound book and is 18 inches square. 


OUR PROPOSITION. 


By special arrangements we are enabled to offer this great Manikin to our sub- 
scribersonly, for a limited time, on most favorable terms. 

On receipt of $2.00, we will send, prepaid, the Manikin and the Manuel, the bal- 
ance, $10.00, to be paid in monthly реба of $1.00. The Manikin is sent at 
once on receipt of $2.00, and if at any time the full amount due is sent, a reduction of 
10 per cent may be made. 


оаа араа YT ТОКТА РТТ 18g. 
Please send to my addreaa aa below, the NEW MODEL ANATOMICAL MANIKIN ул | 
Manual, for which I encleee $2.CC and further agre? t2 remit $1.CO per month unti 
the balanze $10.02 1a paid. 
Name...._............ 
Post Office. 
Ехргеѕз......................... State... 


Address all ordersto Fowler & Wells Co., Pubs., 27 E. 21st St. New York. 
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— . . Phrenograph and Portrait, Edgar C. Beall, M. D. 
. Sophia Hutson, (Sketch and Portrait.) 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is published monthly at $1.50 a year, or т.а 

To each new yearly subscriber is given either the Plaster Paris Phrenological bisa е 
thographic Phrenological CHART Premium, a new plate, 19x24 in., with rings for 
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For Fifty Years the Leading Illustrated National Family 
Weekly Paper of America, 


CONTRIBUTORS OF THE “ LEDGER:” 


The following gives only a partial list of the distinguished 
writers who will contribute to the “ Ledger” during 1894. 


Edward Everett Hale, Hon. James Bryce, x 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, Olive Thorne Miller, | 
George Kennan, Mary Kyle Dallas, 

Mary Lowe Dickinson, Mrs. ЇЧ. 5. Stowell, 

Hjalmar H. Boyeson, Theodore Roosevelt, 

Helen Campbell, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 

John Habberton, S. P. Cadman, 

Washington Gladden, D. D., ^ Hon. Thomas Dunn English, 

Mrs. M.-A. Kidder, E. Werner, 

Eben E. Rexford, Helen V. Greyson, 

Elizabeth Olmis, Dr. Charles C. Abbott, 

E. A. Robinson, Prof. Felix L. Oswald. 


A Four-Dollar Paper for Only Two Dollz 
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Our Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter and Fourth-of-July 
5 3 Numbers, with beautifully illuminated covers, will be sent 
$ without extra charge to all our subscribers. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 А 


^w Free Specimen Copies on Application. 
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